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EDITOR'S    NOTE. 


The  volume  now  presented  to  the  American  reader  contains, 
without  abridgment,  the  seventh  volume  of  the  French  Edition, 
and  so  much  of  the  eighth  volume  as  was  contained  in  the  manu- 
script which  the  distinguished  Author  carried  with  him  when  he 
was  Ixinished  from  France.  Previous  to  the  promulgation  of 
the  decree  of  banishment  a  8pee<ly  completion  of  the  work  was 
hope<l  for,  but  political  res{K)nsibilitios,  and  an  enforced  absenc« 
from  the  collection  of  books  and  manuscripts  at  Chilteau  d'Eu 
relating  to  the  Civil  War  of  18GI-65,  have  not  ju.stified   this 

hoiK?. 

JOUN   P.  NICHOLSON. 

Philadelphia,  April^  188S, 
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CHAPTER  I. 

TVLLAHOMA. 

IN  the  opening  lines  of  his  Divina  Cbmmedia  the  great  poet 
of  the  Middle  Ages  depicts,  in  a  few  energetic  words,  the 
glance  that  the  traveller  rescued  from  the  storm  casts  at  the 
"perilous  waters''  which  he  has  just  crossed.*  The  people  of 
the  Northern  States  in  the  early  days  of  July,  18G3,  could  thus 
cast  a  long  retrospective  look  at  the  experiences  which  they  had 
just  encountered,  like  the  shipwrecked  voyager  who,  landing  upon 
the  shore,  turns  to  glance  at  the  angry  billows  which  break  im- 
potent at  his  feet.     The  events  which  closely  followed  the  two- 

*  " . . . .  Come  quel  che,  con  lena  afianiiata, 
Uscito  fuor  del  pelago  alia  riva 
Si  volge  air  acqiia  perigliosa,  e  guata; 
Cosi  rauimo  mio,  ch*  ancor  fuggiva, 
Si  volse  'ndietro  a  riinirar  lo  passo 
Che  no  lascio  giammai  persona  viva," 

" ....  As  he,  who,  with  distressful  breath, 

Forth  iasucd  from  the  sea  iiiK)n  the  shore, 

Turns  to  the  water  perilous  and  gazes ; 

So  did  my  soul,  that  still  w<is  fleeing  onward, 

Turn  itself  back  to  re-behold  the  pass 

Which  never  yet  a  living  person  left." 

Lonofellouft  Trcafidaium, 
Vol.  IV.— 1  I 
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fold  victory  at  Grettysburg  and  Vicksburg  enabled  the  North  to 
take  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  misfortunes  that  would  have  be- 
fallen them  if  Lee  had  planted  his  flag  upon  the  slopes  of  Ceme- 
tery Hill  and  Johnston  had  succeeded  in  breaking  Grant's  lines. 

In  die  preceding  volume  we  did  not  wish  to  interrupt  the  long 
recital  of  the  campaign  which  led  the  armies  of  the  Potomac 
and  of  Northern  Virginia  from  the  Rappahannock  to  the  heart 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  finally  brought  them  back  to  their  starting- 
point. 

Near  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River,  on  the  contrary,  mil- 
itary operations  having  been  interrupted  by  the  annihilation  of 
one  of  the  two  contending  parties,  we  discontinued  the  recital  of 
these  operations  at  the  beginning  of  July.  Before  resuming  our 
narrative  it  is  necessary  to  speak  of  the  insurrection  which  stained 
with  blood  the  principal  cities  of  the  North-east,  and  also  of  the 
invasion  which  threw  consternation  into  the  cities  of  the  Middle 
States  at  the  very  moment  when  the  fortune  of  arms  was  declar- 
ing in  favor  of  the  Federal  Grovernment. 

Elsewhere  we  have  told  how  the  Peace  party,  sympathizing 
with  the  Southern  cause,  had  seen  its  ranks  swell  at  every  new 
success  achieved  by  the  Confederates.  Proportioning  their  bold- 
ness to  the  assumed  weakness  of  the  Federal  power,  the  leaders  of 
the  Peace  party  kept  themselves  within  the  limit,  at  times  difficult 
to  be  defined,  which  divides  on  the  one  hand  open  treason,  and  on 
the  other  violent  opposition  made  in  time  of  war  to  a  national 
government.  They  had  not  dared  actively  to  co-operate  with 
Lee,  but  they  waited  only  for  his  first  victory  upon  the  soil  of  the 
free  States  in  order  to  shake  ofl^  the  authority  in  the  White  House, 
ensure  the  dismemberment  of  the  Union,  and  cause  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  independence  of  the  South.  Already  anticipating  such 
a  victory,  they  were  making  innumerable  harangues  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  rest  of  the  nation  were  rushing  to  arms.  Their 
chief  adversary,  Mr.  Lincoln,  on  the  day  of  his  inauguration  had 
made  allusion  to  the  mystic  "  chords  of  memory  "  which  united  all 
patriotic  hearts.  One  of  his  predecessors,  Mr.  Pierce,  the  most 
noted  among  the  partisans  of  peace,  anxious,  no  doubt,  to  surpass 
him  in  the  allegorical  style,  announced  to  his  auditors  that,  on 
their  side,  they  would  construct  "  a  great  mausoleum  of  hearts, 
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to  which  men  who  yearn  for  liberty  will,  in  after  yeare,  with 
bowed  heads  and  reverently,  resort  as  Christian  pilgrims  to  the 
sacred  shrines  of  the  Holy  Land."  A  man  of  true  talent,  the 
new  governor  of  New  York,  Horatio  Seymour,  disdaining  so  high 
a  strain,  was  more  precise  as  well  as  more  practical.  He  was 
invited  to  address  his  constituents  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  Twice 
already,  in  1861  and  1862,  the  great  national  holiday  had  been 
celebrated  amid  mourning  and  defeat.  It  seemed  as  if  the  return 
of  this  date  should  once  more  bring  misfortune  to  the  Union 
cause,  the  destiny  of  which  was  going  to  be  decided  by  the  issue 
of  the  battle  begun  since  the  first  day  of  July.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Seymour,  counting  upon  a  fresh  disaster,  exclaimed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  excited  assembly,  "We  were  promised  the  downfall  of 
Vicksburg,  .  .  .  the  probable  capture  of  the  Confederate  capital, 
and  the  exhaustion  of  the  rebellion.     Where  are  these  victories?" 

At  the  same  moment  the  telegraph  brought  him  the  response 
that  the  campaign  of  the  Peace  Democrats  had  failed.  The  lead- 
ers held  their  tongues  or  changed  their  speeches.  But  they  had 
roused  passions  which  could  not  be  allayed  at  their  bidding.  They 
needed  only  an  opportunity  to  burst  forth.  This  opportunity  was 
foreseen,  and  was  not  long  delayed  :  it  was  the  draft,  or  conscrip- 
tion. Although  authorized  for  the  last  four  months  in  the  law 
of  March  3,  1863,  compulsory  service  had  not  yet  been  put  in 
force.  The  Federal  Government  wished  to  allow  the  several  States 
time  to  dispense  with  the  draft  by  vohmtary  enlistment.  But  all 
extensions  of  time  had  expired,  and  most  of  the  States  having 
&iled  to  furnish  a  complete  contingent,  it  became  necessary  to 
enforce  it.  The  enroUing-offices  had  b^n  organized  under  Fed- 
eral authority:  the  rolls  were  ready.  Victory  having  restored 
to  him  strength  and  confidence,  the  Secretary  of  War  ordered  the 
provost-marshals  to  begin  work  on  Saturday,  the  11th  of  July. 
This  tribute  of  blood  was  the  hardest,  the  most  unpopular,  of  all 
levies,  yet  at  the  same  time  it  was  the  most  necessary  to  continue 
the  war.  The  partisans  of  peace  had  therefore  a  double  motive 
to  attack  it.  Their  programme  was  to  declare  the  draft  unconsti- 
tutional, to  appeal  to  the  courts  of  judicature,  and,  pending  their 
decision,  to  oppose  the  enforcement  of  the  draft. 

This  resistance,  prepared  long  in  advance,  was  to  find  powerful 
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elements  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  which  were 
burdened  with  a  heavy  requisition,  together  having  to  furnish 
seventeen  thousand  five  hundred  men,  while  the  poor  among 
their  inhabitants  wanted  neither  the  draft  which  abolished  the 
premiums  on  enlistments  nor  the  emancipation  which  would 
bring  to  the  North  the  liberated  blacks  as  formidable  competi- 
tors. However,  having  neither  head  nor  director,  the  population 
of  these  cities  did  not  get  excited  on  the  first  day  of  the  draft.  But 
the  intervening  Sunday  having  given  every  one  time  for  reflection, 
minds  became  heated  and  bold,  ringleaders  were  improvised.  On 
Monday,  the  13th,  crowds  were  collected ;  they  rapidly  increased 
in  size,  and  soon  one  of  them  broke  into  one  of  the  enrolling- 
ofiBces.  The  Federal  officers,  rudely  interrupted  in  their  duties, 
escaped  with  difiiculty.  The  rioters  demolished  everything ;  then, 
throwing  turpentine  on  the  floor,  set  fire  to  the  building.  The 
firemen,  who  had  come  in  haste  to  extinguish  it,  were  violently 
driven  a^vav. 

The  rising  had  commenced  by  conflagration  ;  it  was  going  to  con- 
tinue by  murder.  The  chief  of  police,  Mr.  John  A.  Kennedy,  arriv- 
ing on  the  ground,  is  set  upon  and  left  for  dead.  In  an  instant  the 
rumor  is  spread  throughout  the  city  that  the  draft  has  been  stopped 
by  force.  The  other  enrolling-offices  are  prudently  closed,  and, 
this  news  imparting  boldness  to  the  most  timid  minds,  an  immense 
crowd  is  added  to  the  first  rioters.  This  crowd  is  divided  into 
groups  which  march  in  the  different  thoroughfares,  carrying  every- 
where mischief  and  terror.  The  mob  is  not  armed  ;  but  no  mat- 
ter, since  neither  the  civil  nor  the  militar>'  authorities  could  find 
in  the  great  city  a  thousand  soldiers  to  oppose  it.  The  organized 
militia  has  not  yet  returned  from  Penasylvania,  where  it  was  sent 
to  reinforce  Couch.  Old  General  Wool,  to  whom  had  been  given, 
as  a  sort  of  retirement,  the  command  of  the  Federal  forces  in 
New  York,  has  under  his  orders  only  two  companies  of  regulars, 
occupying  Fort  La  Fayette ;  a  company  of  marines  is  watching 
the  arsenal  at  Brooklyn.  About  fifty  of  the  latter  are  called  up 
in  haste  to  disperse  a  crowd,  but  on  account  of  a  very  inop|)ortune 
sentiment  of  humanity  the  officers  dare  not  order  the  soldierv  to 
fire  upon  an  unarmed  mob,  and  a  discharge  of  blank  cartridges 
follows  the  ordinary  summons  to  disperse.     At  the  report  of  the 
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muskets  the  crowd  falls  back,  but  seeing  that  it  produces  only 
smoke,  with  shouts  and  jeers  it  rushes  upon  the  hapless  soldiers, 
who  are  routed,  trampled  under  foot,  and  beaten  with  clubs.  The 
mob,  drunk  with  blood,  is  seized  with  a  blind  fury ;  women  and 
children  incite  the  men  and  march  pell-mell  with  them.  On  their 
route  all  shops,  stores,  and  windows  are  closed ;  the  frightened 
citizens  hide  in  their  houses,  and  soon  the  city  presents  the  aspect 
of  being  deserted  wherever  the  riot  is  not  raging. 

Greneral  Harvey  Brown,  second  in  command,  has  gone  to  get 
his  troops  from  the  different  forts  in  the  harbor,  but  tlie  greater 
part  of  the  day  elapses  before  he  has  had  time  to  bring  them 
into  the  city. 

Meanwhile,  the  Board  of  Aldermen  assembles,  but  without  a 
quorum ;  General  Wool  issues  useless  orders,  and  appoints  lieu- 
tenants who  have  no  more  soldiers  than  he ;  the  policemen,  effi- 
cient, but  in  too  small  a  number,  group  themselves  so  as  to  resist 
the  assailants,  and,  armed  simply  with  clubs,  defend  as  best  they 
can  the  posts  entrusted  to  them.  The  rioters  are  masters  of  the 
rich  city :  fortunately,  if  they  follow  ringleaders,  they  have  no 
head-chiefs  capable  of  directing  them.  The  bands  or  gangs, 
mixed  with  thieves,  who  largely  profit  by  so  good  an  oppor- 
tunity, wander  at  random.  Their  dominant  passion  is  promptly 
awakened  ;  they  have  forgotten  the  draft  to  fall  upon  the  negroes, 
who  are  the  objects  of  their  particular  hatred.  This  unfortunate 
class  of  people  is  pursued,  ill-treated,  and  some  of  them  are 
butchered.  A  magnificent  charitable  institution,  the  Colored 
Orphan  Asylum,  which  sheltered  more  than  seven  hundred  chil- 
dren, was  sacked  and  burned  to  the  ground.  Elsewhere  the 
Government  arsenal  was  captured  and  pillaged,  daspite  the  resist- 
ance made  by  the  police.  Several  places  were  set  on  fire,  but  as 
soon  as  the  incendiarias  had  withdrawn,  the  firemen,  always  brave, 
came  to  extinguish  the  flames.  Nowhere  are  the  rioters  organ- 
ized on  a  military  footing,  nor  do  they  establish  either  posts 
or  barricades.  Hence  toward  midnight  a  hard  rain  is  sufficient 
to  disperse  them. 

On  the  following  morning,  however,  after  a  few  hours  of  rest, 
they  come  together  again.  Mr.  Seymour,  having  returned  from 
the  country,  does  to  that  ignoble  gathering  the  honor  to  address 
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it  from  the  balcony  of  the  City  Hall.  This  manifestation  of  a 
yielding  spirit  brings  him  plaudits,  bat  disarms  neither  the  assas- 
sins nor  the  pillagers.  Indignant  at  so  many  excesses,  he  decides 
to  proclaim  martial  law — a  vain  proclamation,  for  the  power  is 
wanting  to  enforce  it. 

Happily,  more  efiBcient  measures  are  going  to  be  resorted  to. 
The  r^ulars  and  a  certain  number  of  volunteers,  well  organized, 
form  into  a  body  of  about  five  hundred  men — ^too  weak  to  repress 
a  city  of  one  million  inhabitants,  but  which,  skilfully  employed 
by  General  Brown  to  keep  open  certain  thoroughfares,  prevents 
the  rioters  from  finally  taking  possession  of  the  whole  city.  One 
of  the  volunteers.  Colonel  H.  J.  O'Brien,  is  massacred;  but  there  is 
no  delay  in  avenging  him.  The  r^ulars  from  Fort  La  Fayette, 
although  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  strong,  having  encountered  a 
mob  that  opposed  them,  respond  to  a  volley  of  stones  with  a  fire  by 
platoons  which  strews  the  street  with  dead  and  wounded.  This 
vigorous  act  is  imitated  by  other  detachments,  and  promptly 
cools  the  ardor  of  the  rioters.  The  soldiers  take  advantage  of 
this  to  concentrate,  and  then  to  attack  them  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  city.  Four  barricades  erected  between  Twenty-ninth  and 
Thirty-fifth  streets  are  carried  by  assault  Night  comes  on,  and 
the  news  of  the  approach  of  the  regiments  recalled  from  Harris- 
burg  adds  to  the  feeling  of  discouragement  among  the  rioters. 
On  the  15th,  as  early  as  daybreak,  calls  for  assistance  are  addressed 
from  all  parts  to  the  various  officials  who,  with  little  co-operation, 
have  undertaken  to  pacify  the  city.  The  small  detachments  which 
they  can  dispose  of  are  sent  in  difierent  directions.  Instead  of 
profiting  by  this  dispersion  of  the  soldiers,  the  weary  rioters  seem 
inclined  to  scatter  also.  In  the  evening,  after  another  day  of  vio- 
lent acts,  there  remain  in  the  streets  only  a  few  groups  of  plun- 
derers, who  before  the  arrival  of  the  police  are  seeking  to  make 
the  best  of  their  absence.  On  the  ensuing  day  order  is  restored. 
Only  one  band  is  still  tramping  through  certain  outlying  quarters 
of  the  town,  but  a  few  squads  of  soldiers  are  sufficient  to  dis- 
perse it. 

Among  the  military  there  were  about  ten  killed  and  eighty 
wounded.  The  dead  among  the  rioters  and  the  victims  of  the  riot 
exceeded  four  hundred  and  fifty.    In  place  of  General  Wool,  Mr. 
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Lincoln  substituted  General  Dix^  a  very  energetic  politician  who 
had  already  attracted  attention  in  connection  with  the  government 
of  the  city  of  Baltimore.  The  temporary  triumph  of  the  insurrec- 
tion must  needs  have  a  telling  effect  in  other  cities.  In  Boston, 
where  the  draft  had  been  accomplished  without  trouble,  the  news 
that  New  York  had  victoriously  resisted  the  process  created  on 
the  1 5th  a  great  commotion  among  the  people.  The  agents  of 
the  Federal  Government  were  insulted ;  groups  were  formed,  they 
pillaged  shops  where  arms  were  sold,  and  finally  collected  in  the 
evening  to  carry  the  armory  of  a  battery  of  artillery.  The  riotera 
had  already  forced  open  the  doors  when  a  case-shot  gun  was  fired 
among  them.  This  single  discharge,  which  knocked  down  seven 
or  eight  men,  proved  sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  the  onset.  In  the 
night  r^ular  troops  and  militiamen  collected,  and  occupied  in 
force  all  the  strat^ical  points :  the  revolt  was  thus  checked  before 
it  had  time  to  increase. 

The  cities  of  Troy  in  the  State  of  New  York,  of  Portsmouth  in 
New  Hampshire,  and  some  villages  in  Holmes  county,  Ohio,  were 
also  stained  with  blood  while  resisting  the  draft  for  military  ser- 
vice. In  many  other  places  this  resistance,  without  developing 
into  an  insurrection,  was  organized  with  the  connivance  of  well- 
nigh  the  entire  population  and  seriously  impeded  the  operation  of 
law. 

In  New  York  the  enforcement  of  the  draft  had  been,  in  fact, 
suspended.  Mr.  Seymour  wished  that,  before  resuming  it,  the 
Government  should  accept  the  arbitrament  of  the  tribunals,  fail- 
ing which  he  could  not,  he  alleged,  answer  for  the  public  safety. 
Mr.  Lincoln  declined  to  submit  to  so  strange  a  pretension,  and 
would  not  allow  that  a  simple  court,  setting  up  for  a  legislature, 
should  pass  judgment  upon  the  law  instead  of  enforcing  it.  He 
prudently  waited  some  time,  and  consented  to  lighten  the  burdens, 
truly  excessive,  imposed  upon  the  State  of  New  York ;  after- 
ward, in  the  course  of  the  month  of  August,  when  Lee  had 
recrossed  the  Rapidan,  he  concentrated  in  the  great  city  nearly 
twelve  thousand  men,  under  the  immediate  command  of  General 
K  R.  S.  Canby,  detached  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
the  proceedings,  resumed  on  the  18th  under  the  protection  of  this 
formidable  force,  were  concluded  without  disorder. 


S  THE  CIVIL   WAR  IX  AMERICA. 

We  have  fiiusbed  with  the  insarrecdoiiaiy  attgupts  which  cha- 
nece3i2Kfl  the  sammer  of  18^,  and  come  back  to  milhaiy  events^ 
and  first  to  those  of  the  dame  psiod,  which  we  were  obliged  to  set 
aode  in  the  preceding  volome. 

^Tiile  a  prjwerful  Coniederate  army  was  entmng  into  Pennsrl- 
vania,  the  Soathem  standard  was  also  crossing  the  Ohio  Rivg^, 
and  bold  horsemen  were  bearing  it  into  the  Scate  of  the  same 
name  under  the  lead  of  Morgan.  The  time  and  the  motive  fc^ 
thL«  raid  were  well  chosen.  Bragg's  army,  brought  to  a  halt  at 
Tnllahoma.  could  not  resume  in  1863  the  bold  march  which  in 
the  prer^iding  year  had  caused  I»uisville  and  Cincinnati  to  trem- 
ble. Ro'iecrans  was  preparing  to  attack  him.  On  the  southern 
frontier  of  Kentucky,  General  Hartsuff,  with  Bumside's  three 
best  divldons,  comprising  twenty-four  thousand  men  and  united 
mider  the  designation  of  the  Twenty-thiid  army  corps,  was 
ordered  to  support  Eosecrans'  movement  by  marching  into  East 
Tennessee.  The  small  army  gathered  by  Buckner  in  Knox- 
ville  cr>fild  not  long  defend  that  town  against  such  forces.  Chat- 
tanooga and  Knoxville,  the  two  gates  to  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains on  the  south  and  the  east,  were  then  in  a  few  weeks  to  be 
for  ever  lost  to  the  Confederacv. 

In  order  to  disconcert  his  adversaries  and  check  Bnmside's 
DTKivements,  Bragg  resolved  to  throw  upon  his  rear  Morgan's 
cavalrv.  He  ¥rished  that  the  cavalrv  should  advance  so  as  to 
present  itself  before  Louisville,  and  even  try  to  capture  the 
dty  if  that  were  possible.  Morgan  had  still  higher  and  more 
audacious  aims.  The  Federals  were  accustomed  to  the  raids  of 
their  adversaries  into  Kentucky ;  they  no  longer  took  any  alarm 
at  thepe  inroads.  It  was  probable  that  on  receiving  the  news  of 
Moigan's  approach  the  Federals  would  confine  themselves  to  put- 
ting I»nisville  and  Covington  in  a  good  state  of  defence,  without 
intemipting  elsewhere  their  ofiensive  movements.  To  throw  con- 
fusion into  their  councils,  embarrass  Rosecrans,  and  paralyze 
Bnniside  it  was  necessary  that  the  Confederates  carr\-  war  and 
desolation  into  the  verv  heart  of  the  enemv's  country ;  thev  must 
needs  cross  the  great  Ohio  River.  Besides,  the  State  of  Ohio, 
hemmed  in  on  the  south  bv  the  stream  of  the  same  name  and  on 
the  north  by  Ijake  Erie,  was  the  only  link  between  the  Eastern 
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section  of  the  Union  and  the  Western.  Lee  was  then  marching 
toward  Pennsylvania.  If  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  were  con- 
quered, Washington  City  invested,  New  York  and  Baltimore 
given  over  to  the  insurgents,  a  few  thousand  mounted  men 
would  suffice  to  isolate  Grant's  and  Rosecrans'  armies,  which, 
being  far  away  in  the  South,  depended  for  their  supplies  entirely 
upon  the  d^p6ts  at  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  St.  Louis,  and  Cairo ; 
they  would  suffice  to  ensure  the  dismemberment  of  the  Union, 
either  by  occupying  the  State  of  Ohio  or  by  reaching  Pittsburg 
in  advance  of  Lee's  victorious  army.  This  dream,  fantastical  in 
appearance,  had  in  it,  however,  nothing  unlilcely.  Therefore, 
Morgan  insisted  that  Bragg  should  authorize  him  to  cross  the 
Ohio.  The  permission  to  do  so  having  been  denied,  he  deter- 
mined to  dispense  with  it.  He  purposed  rapidly  to  reach  the  banks 
of  the  river,  so  as  to  cross  it  below  Louisville,  and  then  to  go  up 
on  the  right  bank  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
hue,  in  order  to  join  Lee  in  that  commonwealth.  In  case  a 
reverse  should  befall  him,  he  would  make  for  Western  Virginia 
by  crossing  the  Ohio  near  its  confluence  with  the  Great  or  the 
Little  Kanawha,  where  it  is  ordinarily  easily  fordable  and  inac- 
cessible by  armed  steamers.  The  attack  upon  the  cities  and  their 
occupation  would  depend  upon  the  political  situation.  Since  the 
peace  demonstrations  which  Mr.  Vallnndigham  had  provoked  in 
Ohio  the  Confederates  flattered  themselves  able  to  number  many 
partisans  among  the  inhabitants  of  that  State. 

In  the  middle  of  June,  Morgan,  leaving,  with  a  great  part  of 
his  forces,  the  positions  which  he  occupied  in  advance  of  Bragg's 
left  wing,  had  gone  into  Kentucky  on  the  upper  Cumlxirland 
River  to  watch  Buniside's  preparations  against  Knoxville.  But 
a  few  days  thereafter  he  returned  to  Casey  Fork,  cither  to  dis- 
simulate his  plan  of  invasion  or  to  respond  to  the  demonstrations 
made  by  Rosecrans'  cavalrv.  On  the  27th  of  June  he  set  out 
from  Sparta  at  the  head  of  two  brigades  and  one  battery  of  artil- 
lery, in  all  2460  mounted  men  and  four  guns.  On  the  evening 
of  July  1st  he  reached  the  Cuml>erland  River  opposite  Burkes- 
ville.  The  flowing  stream  was  ver>'  high.  The  Federals,  regard- 
ing it  as  an  insuperable  obstacle,  and  being  aware  that  Morgan 
had  re-entered  Tennessee,  were  not  watching  along  the  course  of 
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the  river.  Their  cavalry  had  been  scattered  through  the  country, 
so  as  to  give  the  men  and  their  horses  the  means  of  recruiting. 
It  was  divided  into  two  brigades.  The  first,  belonging  to  Judah^s 
division  of  the  Twenty-third  army  corps,  had  its  headquarters  at 
Tompkinsville,  near  the  Tennessee  line ;  the  headquarters  of  the 
second  brigade,  under  General  Carter,  had  remained  at  Somerset 
since  the  recapture  of  that  village.  Colonel  Wolford,  with  a 
considerable  detachment,  had  been  stationed  by  Carterj  on  the 
27th,  at  Jamestown,  but  he  could  not,  single-handed,  form  a  con- 
nection between  the  two  brigades. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  early  in  the  morning,  Morgan  crossed  the 
Cumberland,  notwithstanding  untold  difficulties.  Having  been 
able  to  collect  together  only  small  boats,  he  fastened  them  side 
by  side,  covered  them  with  boards,  and  thus  formed  a  kind  of 
raft  which  enabled  his  men  to  pass  over,  while  the  horses,  secured 
behind  the  raft,  swam  across  the  stream.  The  first  brigade  had 
hardly  passed  over  when  the  approach  of  the  Federals  was  sig- 
nalled. Chance  is  bringing  that  way  a  detachment  of  Judah's 
cavalry :  it  advances  without  suspicion,  and  falls  into  an  ambush 
prepared  at  the  entrance  to  Burkesville.  The  Unionists  fiiU  back 
in  disorder,  and  Morgan  pursues  them  with  two  hundred  mounted 
men  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  camp  which  they  had  occupied  in 
the  morning.  The  news  of  this  afiair  throws  into  a  state  of  excite- 
ment all  the  Federal  cavalry  in  Kentucky ;  but  while  the  cavalry 
are  gathering  Morgan  rapidly  advances  toward  the  north.  On 
the  3d,  in  the  afternoon,  he  reaches  the  town  of  Columbia,  toward 
which  Wolford,  on  his  side,  is  marching.  Captain  Jesse  M.  Carter 
arrives  first  with  the  Union  vanguard,  but  a  few  moments  later, 
about  three  o'clock,  his  troops  are  attacked  by  Morgan.  Wolford, 
after  having  tried  to  recapture  the  town,  recognizes  the  superiority 
of  the  enemy  and  promptly  retires.  In  the  morning  Morgan  is 
already  on  the  banks  of  Green  River,  pursuing  his  march  toward 
the  north.  The  bridge  on  the  highroad,  at  Tebb's  Bend,  is  occu- 
pied by  a  small  guard  of  two  hundred  men  under  the  orders  of  Col- 
onel Orlando  M.  Moore.  On  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  whose  sum- 
mons to  surrender  he  spurns  with  haughtiness,*  Moore  barricades 

*  In  his  reply  to  Morgan's  demand,  Moore  said, "  The  Fourth  of  July  b  no  day 
for  me  to  entertain  such  a  proposition/' 
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himself  behind  an  6paalement  forming  the  head  of  the  bridge,  and 
awaits  with  determination  the  six  hundred  troopers  whom  Mor- 
gan, in  haste  to  open  a  passage  for  his  men,  has  very  imprudently 
hurled  against  him.  A  deadly  fire  checks  the  Confederates,  a 
desperate  struggle  ensues  upon  the  bridge  itself;  the  Unionists  fire 
upon  their  adversaries  at  close  quarters ;  Colonel  D.  W.  Chenault, 
who  leads  the  charge,  falls  riddled  with  bullets,  together  with  several 
of  hid  officers :  the  assailants  are  repulsed,  leaving  behind  them 
about  sixty  men  dead  or  wounded  on  the  field.  After  this  useless 
fight,  Morgan,  making  a  slight  turn,  fords  the  Green  River  and 
comes  up,  on  the  5th,  before  the  little  town  of  Lebanon,  then*  occu- 
pied by  five  hundred  men  of  the  Twentieth  Kentucky  regiment  of 
infantry,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Charles  S.  Han- 
son, brother  to  a  Confederate  general  of  that  name  killed  at  Mur- 
freesborough.  After  an  honorable  resistance,  Hanson,  assailed  on 
all  sides  in  an  open  town,  is  obliged  to  capitulate.  The  attack  had 
been  a  costly  one :  Thomas,  a  brother  of  Morgan,  had  been  killed, 
and  the  latter,  departing  for  the  nonce  from  his  custom  of  humanity, 
treated  with  harshness  his  prisoners,  whom,  after  all,  he  was  con- 
strained to  release  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  imposing  upon  them  a 
parole  which,  as  everybody  knew,  was  not  binding.  He  continued 
his  march  in  the  direction  of  Louisville,  and,  passing  through 
Bardstown,  reached,  in  the  course  of  the  day  on  the  6th,  at  Shep- 
herdsville,  the  Nashville  Sail  road,  which  he  destroyed  after  having 
pillaged  a  passenger-train.  He  was  only  seventeen  miles  distant 
firom  the  great  Kentucky  city.  Hence  the  Federals  were  mak- 
ing forced  marches  to  arrive  at  the  same  time  with  him  under  its 
walls.  Hobson's  cavalry  brigade,  while  following  in  Morgan's 
footsteps,  was  to  serve  as  a  nucleus  to  the  movable  troops  which 
the  telegraph  would  summon  from  every  comer  in  Kentucky. 
Meantime,  Judah,  with  three  regiments  and  one  battery,  kept  at 
a  distance  behind  Morgan,  so  as  to  intercept  him  if  he  should 
retrace  his  steps.  However,  Hobson,  after  having  collected  four 
r^ments  of  cavalry  under  the  orders  of  General  Shackelford, 
joins  Wolford,  who  was  the  first  to  start  in  pursuit  of  Morgan, 
and  arrives  in  the  evening  of  the  7th  on  the  railroad  near  Shep- 
herdsville ;  at  the  same  time  Judah  was  reaching  the  road,  more 
to  the  south,  at  Elizabethtown.     In  fine,  a  brigade  which  had 
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come  hastily  from  Central  Kentucky  was  despatched  in  the  direo- 
tion  of  Cincinnati,  in  order  to  stop  the  way  if  Morgan  should 
threaten  that  commercial  city.  But  instead  of  continuing  their 
march  nortliward,  the  Confederates  had  suddenly  turned  to  the 
west  and  readied  the  left  bank  of  the  Oliio,  down  which  they  were 
moving  in  the  direction  of  Brandenburg.  This  move  baffled  the 
calculations  of  the  Federals.  Hobson,  being  obliged  to  allow  his 
men  to  rest,  could  not  resume  his  march  before  the  8th  in  the 
morning ;  Judah,  instead  of  following  the  cliord  of  the  arc  which 
Morgan  had  just  described,  went  to  wait  for  him  at  Litchfield. 

The  Confederate  vanguard,  having  reached  Brandenburg  in  the 
evening  of  the  7th,  had  the  good  fortune  to  capture  two  large 
steamboats,  which  would  enable  all  the  cavalry  quickly  to  cross 
the  river.  On  Morgan's  arrival  on  the  8th,  in  the  morning,  all 
was  ready  to  transport  the  men  and  horses  to  the  soil  of  Indiana. 
From  the  Brandenburg  side  of  the  Ohio  it  is  easy  to  effect  a  land- 
ing on  the  opposite  shore ;  the  right  bank  of  the  river  has  recently 
been  reconnoitred  by  that  band  of  partisans  of  whom  only  a  few 
have  succeeded  in  regaining  the  Kentucky  shore.  A  deep  and 
rapid  sheet  of  water,  two-thirds  of  a  mile  wide,  separates  the 
Confederate  troops  from  the  free  States.  Morgan's  soldiers  are 
burning  with  impatience  to  make  the  inhabitants  of  these  States  feel 
at  last  the  whole  weight  of  the  war,  while  the  leaders,  on  the  con- 
trary, wish  to  go  among  these  Northerners  in  order  to  get  accom- 
plices. But  to  obtain  their  co-operation  the  Confederates  must 
present  themselves  as  liberators,  adding  the  prestige  of  disinter- 
estedness to  the  influence  of  courage  and  boldness.  Unfortunately 
for  their  cause,  these  Southern  horsemen  are  incapable  of  compre- 
hending and  enacting  such  a  part.  In  Kentucky — which  they  con- 
sider, however,  as  a  friendly  country — their  progress  has  been 
marked  by  rapine  and  incendiarism,  and  such  is  their  insubordi- 
nation that  officers,  having  sought  to  repress  it,  have  been  mur- 
dered by  these  troopers  under  Morgan's  own  eyes.  What  will 
they  not  do  when  once  within  the  rich  States  of  Indiana  and 
Ohio?  The  partisans  of  peace  at  any  price  will  be  disgraced 
on  the  day  when  the  people  shall  be  able  to  reproach  them  with 
having  called  in  such  friends.  It  may  be  inferred  that  Bumside 
foresaw  the  political  advantage  which  might  be  derived  from  this 
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invasion,  and  that,  seeing  his  offensive  moves  suspended  on  account 
of  the  necessity  of  pursuing  the  hostile  troopers,  he  found  it  wise 
to  let  thera  penetrate  into  the  free  States.  Besides,  he  thus  facil- 
itated the  task  of  his  soldiers  and  rendered  more  probable  the 
capture  of  the  hostile  cavalry.  His  lieutenants  made  no  serious 
effort  to  prevent  Morgan  from  penetrating  into  Indiana. 

On  the  morning  of  July  8th  a  thick  mist  was  hanging  over  the 
river.  When  it  had  dissipated  the  two  steamboats,  loaded  with 
troopers,  were  ready  to  cast  off  their  lines ;  but  some  Federal 
militiamen  having  shown  themselves  on  the  right  bank  with  a 
piece  of  artillery,  it  was  necessary  that  Morgan's  artillery  should 
open  fire  to  disperse  them.  About  eight  hundred  men,  without 
their  horses,  had  already  landed  on  the  opposite  bank,  when  a 
Federal  gunboat  was  espied  coming  down  the  river.  It  was  a 
serious  case,  for  the  two  steamers  could  not  be  risked  within  reach 
of  her  guns :  the  interruption  of  the  passage  during  the  course  of 
the  day  would  be  sufficient  to  give  Hobson  and  Judah  time  to 
overtake  Morgan,  while  troops  brought  from  Louisville  would 
surround  the  Confederate  detachment  cut  off  on  the  right  bank. 
But,  although  she  was  escorted  by  another  vessel,  the  gunboat  was 
content  to  exchange  a  few  shots  with  the  enemy's  artillery.  Judah 
did  not  go  beyond  Litchfield  ;  Hobson  reached  Brandenburg^  only 
at  night ;  and  in  the  evening  Morgan's  entire  division  was  in  Indi- 
ana. If  Burnside  desired  this  consummation  and  wished  to  facil- 
itate it,  his  calculation  was  right  from  a  political  standpoint,  but 
it  had  a  disastrous  influence  on  the  military  events  that  followed. 
If  he  did  not  desire  this  consummation,  then  he  was  very  badly 
served. 

At  the  news  of  the  appearance  upon  her  soil  of  a  Confederate 
military  body,  the  importance  of  which  was  magnified  by  the 
voice  of  the  public,  the  entire  State  of  Indiana  was  thrown  into 
commotion :  everywhere  the  militia  began  to  organize.  Morgan,  on 
his  side,  had  just  heard  of  the  capitulation  of  Vicksburg  and  the 
defeat  of  Lee:  these  tidings  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  his  designs. 
The  point  in  question  was  no  longer  to  cut  railways,  to  destroy 
the  supply  of  provisioas  belonging  to  the  enemy's  army,  nor  to 
levy  a  contribution  on  the  large  cities.  But  a  display  of  audacity 
was  required,  and  Morgan  was  yet  able  to  promote  his  cause 
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by  making  as  long  as  possible  the  pursuit  which  condemned  to 
inactivity  the  whole  of  Burnside's  army.  In  order  to  elude  an 
enemy  much  superior  in  numbers,  and  avoid  the  daily  fights  whidi 
would  soon  have  exhausted  his  troops,  Morgan  had  to  proceed  very 
rapidly,  arrive  at  each  place  suddenly,  and  slip  away  on  the  first 
show  of  resistance.  For  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes  he 
divided  his  forces  into  three  detachments,  which  were  to  meet  at 
certain  points  after  having  deceived  the  enemy  as  to  the  general 
course  taken  by  the  troops.  Once  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Ohio, 
being  unable  to  recross  the  river  under  the  fire  of  the  gunboats,  he 
was  obliged,  in  order  to  rejoin  the  Confederate  armies,  to  make  his 
way  to  the  upper  part  of  the  river  by  ascending  its  right  bank. 
The  Federals  knew  this  as  well  as  he,  and  this  knowledge  ren- 
dered easy  the  performance  of  their  part. 

On  July  9th,  Morgan  appears  early  in  the  morning  before  Cory- 
don  :  it  is  the  first  Indiana  town  in  his  line  of  march.  Affecting 
to  disdain  the  militia  gathered  in  a  hurry,  he  hurls  his  cavalry 
on  a  gallop  through  the  town ;  but  before  taking  possession  of  it 
they  leave  on  the  ground  about  twenty  of  their  men  dead  or 
wounded.  The  lesson  will  make  Morgan  more  prudent.  Pass- 
ing by  Salisbury,  Palmyra,  and  Salem,  he  reaches  at  Vienna  a 
tel^raphic  line,  by  means  of  which  he  gathers  useful  information 
concerning  the  troops  summoned  in  hilste  to  meet  him.  He  flanks 
Vernon,  which  he  finds  well  protected,  and  causes  his  column  to 
move  on  Dupont  and  Versailles,  while  he  beguiles  the  hostile 
militia  with  vain  parleys.  At  last,  in  the  morning  of  July  13th, 
he  .reaches  at  Harrison  the  Ohio  State  line.  He  has  left  Louisville 
behind  him,  and  approaches  Cincinnati ;  he  must  now  proceed 
beyond  this  city,  near  which  the  principal  forces  of  the  enemy  are 
concentrating. 

On  the  8th,  in  the  evening,  Hobson  had  got  as  fiir  as  Branden- 
burg, guided  by  the  light  from  the  burning  of  the  two  steamers, 
which  Morgan  had  destroyed  before  striking  inland.  On  the 
morrow  Hobson  was  in  pursuit  of  Moi'gan,  and  on  the  13th,  in 
the  morning,  he  arrived  at  Versailles,  being  yet  ten  or  twelve 
hours  in  the  rear  of  the  Confederates.  Judah,  in  another  direc- 
tion, had  returned  from  Litchfield  to  Elizabethtown,  and  thence 
by   railway   to   Louisville,  where  he  had  embarked  his  troops 
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on  steamboats.  The  other  brigade,  after  foroed  and  useless 
marches  in  the  valley  of  the  Kentucky  River,  had  finally 
reached  the  Ohio  at  Westport,  and,  also  getting  on  board  of 
transports,  it  had  ascended  the  river  in  hopes  of  being  able  to 
land  at  some  point  ahead  of  Morgan,  so  as  to  cut  him  off.  But, 
having  found  itself  distanced  at  Madison,  and  afterward  at  Law- 
renceburg,  it  had  continued  its  course  until  it  stopped  abreast  of 
Cincinnati  on  the  evening  of  the  13th,  at  the  same  time  with 
Hobson.  * 

Meanwhile,  Morgan  has  before  him  the  Miami  River,  which 
flows  from  Hamilton  to  Lawrenceburg.  In  order  to  deceive 
Bumside  he  makes  a  vigorous  demonstration  on  his  left  against 
Hamilton,  then  clears  the  river  much  lower  down,  and  moves 
straight  on  Cincinnati.  His  stratagem  has  succeeded :  the  small 
number  of  available  troops  which  happened  to  be  in  the  city  have 
been  forwarded  to  Hamilton  to  prevent  the  crossing  of  the  Miami, 
and  in  the  morning  of  the  13th,  on  the  approach  of  the  Confederates 
to  Cincinnati,  Bumside  is  constrained  to  evacuate  its  suburbs.  Tliat 
is  all  Morgan  wants.  He  rapidly  traverses  these  suburbs  in  the 
night  without  allowing  his  horsemen  time  to  halt  for  an  instant, 
and  daybreak  finds  him  with  his  entire  column  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Cincinnati.  After  this  bold  march  it  is  necessary  to  p^ive  some 
rest  to  men  and  horses  broken  down  with  fatigue.  The  night 
from  the  14th  to  the  15th,  which  the  Confederates  pass  at 
Williamsburg,  is  the  only  one  when  they  can  enjoy  unbroken 
sleep. 

The  Federals  feel  that  they  have  been  fooled,  and  swear  not.to 
allow  Morgan  to  escape  another  time.  Hobson  on  the  evening  of 
the  13th,  having  arrived  at  Harrison,  continues  the  pursuit  by 
land,  but  he  must  gain  eighteen  hours  before  he  can  overtake 
Morgan,  owing  to  loss  of  time  in  recovering  his  trail.  Else- 
where, Judah  has  embarked,  in  the  morning  of  the  15th,  on 
other  steamers,  with  twelve  hundred  horse  and  one  battery  of 
artillery ;  he  ascends  the  Ohio  while  endeavoring  to  keep  abreast . 
of  the  enemy.  Several  gunboats  go  before  him  and  wateh  the 
right  bank. 

The  first  rapids  which  in  summer  generally  impede  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Ohio  are  found  a  few  thousands  yards  above  its 
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confluence  with  the  Great  Kanawha  River.  Morgan  counts  upon 
the  protection  aflbrded  by  this  obstacle  to  cross  the  ford  at  Buf- 
fington^s  Island,  which  is  equidistant  from  the  mouths  of  the  two 
Elanawha  rivers  and  seven  miles  and  a  half  to  the  eastward  of 
Pomeroy.  On  leaving  Williamsburg  on  the  15th,  in  the  morning, 
he  moves  in  the  direction  of  that  ford.  But  his  march  becomes 
more  and  more  diflBcult.  The  militia,  having  had  time  to  organ- 
ize, obstruct  the  roads  and  seize  upon  every  occasion  to  fire  some 
shots  at  the  Confederate  column,  without,  however,  exposing 
themselves  too  much.  If  some  of  them  are  made  prisoners,  it 
is  found  expedient  to  release  them.  By  means  of  a  demonstra- 
tion toward  Chillicothe,  Morgan  succeeds  in  crossing,  without 
resistance  or  firing  a  gun,  near  Piketon,  the  Scioto  River,  and 
arrives  at  last,  on  the  moniing  of  the  17th,  at  Jackson,  after  an 
almost  uninterrupted  march  of  forty-eight  hours.  His  soldiers, 
worn  out  with  fatigue,  £iU  asleep  in  their  saddles ;  the  watches 
and  ceaseless  lookout  for  danger  have  exhausted  the  endurance  of 
the  most  robust  men ;  the  jaded  horses  now  step  only  with  dif- 
ficulty. However,  they  cannot  halt:  the  decisive  moment  has 
arrived.  The  ford  is  only  thirty-seven  miles  away,  and  it  must 
be  reached  at  any  cost,  for  the  pursuing  columns  of  the  enemy 
are  reportetl  alike  in  the  rear  and  on  the  flanks.  Indeed,  on  the 
17th,  Hobson  crossed  the  Scioto  at  Piketon,  and  in  the  evening  of 
the  same  day  he  will  arrive  at  Jackson.  Judah,  having  learned, 
on  the  IGth,  at  Portsmouth,  that  Morgan  is  moving '  eastward, 
has  landed  to  avoid  a  great  beud  in  the  river  and  to  try  and  head 
him  off  at  Pomeroy  by  a  march  during  the  night.  On  tlie  17th 
a  conflagration  kindled  by  the  Confederates  at  Jackson,  and  the 
smoke  from  which  rises  far  above  the  horizon,  reveals  their  prog- 
ress and  stimulates  the  ardor  of  tlieir  adversaries. 

Morgan  has  not  yet  lost  all  his  distance  in  advance.  Passing 
by  Wilkesville,  he  arrives  first,  in  the  forenoon  of  the  18th,  at 
Pomeroy,  and  after  a  short  rest  pushes  as  far  as  Buffington.  His 
troopers,  it  is  true,  can  no  longer  hasten  the  gait  of  their  horses 
as  in  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  and  night  overtakes  him  on 
the  road.  At  last  he  touches  the  approaches  to  the  ford  which  is 
to  ensure  his  safety  by  opening  to  him  the  entrance  to  Virginia. 
But  a  bitter  deception  awaits  him  at  the  moment  when  he  believes 
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he  has  attained  the  end  of  his  troubles.  The  rising  of  the  Ohio, 
which  generally  occurs  in  June  after  the  melting  of  the  snows  on 
the  All^hany  Mountaias,  has  been  delayed  this  year,  and  the 
stream,  ordinarily  very  low  at  this  season,  is  still  flowing  with 
brimful  banks.  The  Federal  gunboats  will  easily  pass  the  rap- 
ids, while  the  ford  at  Buffington  is  almost  impassable.  In  vain 
do  the  skirmishers  sound  all  the  crossings  eight  or  twelve  miles 
above  and  below  this  point.  Finally,  Morgan,  after  several  fruit- 
less attempts,  orders  his  troops  to  bivouac  somewhat  above  the  ford. 
Notwithstanding  the  threatening  danger,  his  men,  before  all,  must 
have  rest.  On  the  return  of  daylight  they  will  seek  anew  for  the 
means  to  reach  that  Virginia  shore  which  they  discern,  like  the 
Promised  Land,  by  the  doubtful  light  of  the  moon  in  her  first 
quarter. 

Fatal  delay  !  For  Judah,  who  has  spared  his  men  and  horses 
by  forwarding  them  on  steamboats,  allows  neither  bad  roads  nor 
the  obscurity  of  night  to  halt  him.  A  squadron  of  picked  men, 
sent  by  him  in  advance  under  the  orders  of  Captain  O'Neil, 
has  fastened  upon  the  flanks  of  the  Confederate  column  and  con- 
tributed to  retard  its  progress.  Himself  having  arrived  in  the 
evening  of  the  1 8th  at  Pomeroy,  he  immediately  started  on  the 
tracks  of  the  enemy,  and  reached,  on  the  19th  at  daybreak,  a 
hill  which  overlooks  the  Ohio  River  and  the  ford  at  Buffington. 
The  mist  of  July  8th  has  reappeared :  it  overspreads  the  river 
and  fills  the  valley.  Not  a  single  enemy  is  in  sight.  The  Union 
general  persuades  himself  that  Morgan  has  gone  to  seek  higher  up 
a  less  difficult  ford,  and  without  precaution  he  descends,  with  his 
artillery  and  vanguard,  into  the  narrow  road  which  leads  to  the 
water's  edge.  The  mist  vanishing  at  this  moment,  he  is  suddenly 
left  in  the  presence  of  about  five  hundred  Confederates,  who  spring 
upon  him  after  a  deadly  discharge  of  artillery.  The  Federals, 
briskly  brought  up,  lose  a  piece  of  artillery  and  many  men 
made  prisoners.  Judah  himself  escapes  with  difficulty.  But  he 
promptly  recovers  and  causes  his  reserves  to  advance,  while  O^Neil, 
following  the  brink  of  the  river,  gives  the  order  to  attack  the 
enemy.  The  hills  on  the  right  bank  l)order  the  Ohio  closely  on 
the  north,  and  receding  somewhat  on  the  south,  thus  form,  above 
the  ford,  a  small  plain  having  the  figure  of  a  triangle,  at  the 
Vol.  rv'.— J 
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upper  part  of  which  the  road  that  goes  up  toward  Troy  is 
hemmed  in  between  the  river  and  precipitous  steeps.  In  this 
plain  are  collected  all  Morgan's  forces :  Ihey  are  waiting  for  the 
rising  of  the  mist  to  attempt  the  crossing  of  the  river.  Judah's 
force  is  inferior  to  them  in  number.  But  the  spectacle  of  the 
swollen  waters  of  the  Ohio  has  caused  great  discouragement 
among  the  Confederates :  they  feel  that  they  are  lost,  and  will  de- 
fend themselves  only  to  save  their  reputation.  The  ground  which 
they  occupy  is  bad  for  a  fight :  they  must  get  out  of  this  pocket. 
Morgan  decides  to  withdraw  toward  the  north.  Judah  is  close 
on  his  heels,  captures  two  pieces  of  artillery,  and  recovers  the 
piece  which  he  had  lost ;  but,  not  strong  enough  to  attack  Mor- 
gan, he  is  content  to  follow  him,  when  the  arrival  of  numerous 
combatants  deprives  the  Confederates  at  bay  of  their  last  chance 
of  escape.  The  gunboat  Moose,  following  closely  the  mounted 
troops  of  the  two  hostile  parties,  had  cast  anchor  in  the  evening 
of  the  18th  below  the  rapids  at  Buffington,  and  was  waiting  only 
for  daylight  to  clear  this  dangerous  pass.  Having  been  delayed 
by  the  mist  early  in  the  morning,  she  was  at  last  coming  up  to  take 
a  part  in  the  stniggle,  and  a  few  shells  which  she  fired  at  the  Con- 
federates in  retreat  b^an  to  throw  disorder  into  their  ranks. 
Almost  at  the  same  time  a  sharp  fusillade  announces  to  them 
that  another  enemy  is  in  their  way. 

Hobson  left  Jackson  on  the  18th  early  in  the  morning,  and, 
proceeding  vid  Chester  toward  Troy,  camped  on  the  banks  of 
Shade  Creek  to  the  northward  of  BuflRngton.  On  the  morrow, 
at  dawn,  he  commences  to  march  toward  the  south,  and  arrives 
on  the  left  flank  of  the  Confederate  column  at  the  moment  when 
it  crowds  in  the  narrow  passage  which  alone  offers  it  an  outlet. 
The  Confederates,  pressed  on  all  sides,  make  haste  to  follow  Mor- 
gan, who  has  already  passed  beyond  the  point  menaced  by  Hobson. 
The  wagons,  loaded  with  booty,  huddled  up  in  a  heap  with  the 
artillery  on  the  road,  catch  into  and  upset  one  another :  the  way 
is  blocked.  The  horsemen  form  only  a  compact  mass  of  fugitives 
who  strive  to  outstrip  each  other.  Henceforth  no  resistance  is  pos- 
sible. Hobson  and  Judah,  whose  united  forces  amount  to  nearly 
five  thousand  men,  encompass  the  enemy  on  all  sides.  A  thou- 
sand men,  with  three  colonels,  lay  down  their  arms ;  the  cannon 
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without  ammunition  and  the  whole  Confederate  train  become 
the  spoils  of  the  victors. 

However,  Morgan  has  been  enabled  to  escape  with  seven  or 
eight  hundred  men  who  were  at  the  head  of  his  column.  While 
the  Federals  were  gathering  their  prisoners  he  gained  the  ford 
at  Belleville  Island.  Nearly  one-half  of  his  force  had  already 
crossed  the  river  when  the  Moose  came  to  interrupt  the  passage. 
About  three  hundred  and  fifly  men,  having  arrived  at  the  left 
bank,  thus  escaped  the  fate  of  their  comrades.  So  fortunate  as  to 
avoid  the  Federal  brigade  which  General  Scammon  had  brought 
as  fiir  as  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  they  managed  to  reach  Knoxville, 
and  related  to  the  Confederate  armies  the  disaster  of  which  they 
had  been  witnesses. 

The  capture  of  Morgan  and  his  companions  being  only  a 
matter  of  time,  General  Shackelford  is  chosen  to  pursue  him 
with  the  most  able-bodied  men  in  his  brigade  and  in  Wolford's : 
the  rest  of  the  Union  forces  return  to  Gncinnati.  The  Confed- 
erate chief  mast  follow  the  Ohio,  so  as  to  seek  a  good  place  to 
cross,  but  the  course  of  the  river  leading  him  northward,  every 
step  will  diminish  his  chances  of  escape.  On  the  19th,  in  the 
daytime,  he  arrives  at  a  new  fording-place  called  Blennerhas- 
sett,  a  short  distance  below  Parkersburg ;  but  here,  again,  a  Fed- 
eral steamer  comes  to  prevent  his  crossing.  From  this  time  his 
progress  is  only  a  desperate  run  to  the  northward,  and  every- 
where the  militia  is  posted  to  meet  him.  However,  he  finds 
means  to  cross  the  Muskingum  Kiver,  notwithstanding  all  the 
measures  taken  by  the  Federals  to  guard  its  course,  and  advances 
during  six  days  into  the  very  heart  of  a  region  loyal  to  the  Union 
with  a  handful  of  exhausted  men,  without  his  adversaries  having 
been  able  to  overtake  him.  On  the  25th,  beyond  Steuben- 
ville,  an  ambush  is  skilfully  laid ;  but  a  Federal  detachment 
fells  into  it  before  the  advent  of  Morgan :  the  noise  produced 
by  the  fusillade  between  the  two  friendly  bodies  of  soldiers  warns 
him  of  the  danger  that  he  must  avoid.  At  length,  on  the  26th  of 
July,  he  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Salineville,  near  the  Pennsylvania 
line.  Several  raiments  of  infantry  from  that  State,  having 
come  by  the  railway,  at  last  succeed  in  halting  the  Confederates 
before  the  town,  while  Colonel  Bristow  and  the  Ninth  Michi- 
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gan  regiment  overtake  the  fugitives  and  charge  them.  Most 
of  them  surrender.  Their  force  is  dispersed.  Morgan,  with  a 
few  men,  reaches  Wellsville,  and  thence  dashes  suddenly  to  the 
northward  in  the  direction  of  New  Lisbon.  Greneral  Shackel- 
ford pursues  him  vigorously,  does  not  give  him  time  to  take 
his  bearings,  and,  having  caught  up  with  him  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  runs  him  to  the  top  of  a  steep  knoll  which 
offers  no  means  of  escape  for  the  fugitives. 

Morgan  surrenders  with  his  few  companions.  He  was  only 
thirty-seven  miles  from  the  city  of  Pittsburg.  During  the  twenty- 
four  days  which  had  elapsed  since  the  crossing  of  the  Cumber- 
land Kiver  he  had  travelled  over  more  than  six  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles.  His  troopers  had  not  all  been  able  to  get 
fresh  horses,  for  it  was  ascertained  that  they  took  away,  altogether, 
only  two  hundred  and  ninety  horses.  They  had  not  interrupted  the 
traflSc  on  a  single  railway  nor  destroyed  a  single  d4p6t.  Far  from 
enlisting  under  their  banner  any  partisan,  they  had  succeeded  in 
exasperating  the  most  lukewarm  defenders  of  the  Union  and  had 
for  ever  ruined  the  prospects  of  the  peace  &ction.  After  a  fantas- 
tic run,  the  fine  division  which  under  Morgan  believed  itself  to  be 
invincible  had  wholly  disappeared.  It  was  a  cruel  loss  to  the 
Confederacy;  but,  however,  as  we  have  already  intimated  the 
fact,  this  loss  was  more  than  offset  by  the,  result  obtained  at  the 
price  of  such  a  sacrifice.  Burnside,  who  had  very  skilfully 
directed  the  pursuit  and  made  sure  the  final  success,  had  been  in 
Kentucky ;  the  troops  which  had  not  followed  Morgan  had  remained 
inactive ;  the  Federals'  whole  plan  of  operations  had  been  changed ; 
and  by  this  means  Bragg  had  escaped  from  a  disaster  which  would 
perhaps  have  proved  irreparable. 

Colonel  Streight  and  the  higher  officers  of  his  command  having 
been,  as  the  reader  has  already  seen,  treated  like  criminals  by  the 
Confederate  authorities,  Morgan  and  hLs  men  were,  by  way  of 
retaliation,  shut  up  in  the  penitentiary  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  On 
the  27th  of  November,  1863,  Morgan  and  some  of  his  men,  after 
having  dug  a  tunnel  under  the  thick  walls  of  their  prison,  escaped, 
despite  the  sharp  surveillance  exercised  over  them,  traversed  the 
entire  States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  through  the  midst  of  the 
Federal  lines,  and,  after  a  hundred  strange  adventures,  finally 
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succeeded  in  joining  Bragg's  army.  In  the  first  days  of  February, 
1864,  Streight  managed^  in  \m  turn,  to  open,  with  upward  of  a 
hundred  Federal  officers,  a  passage  under  the  foundations  of  the 
Libby  prison  at  Richmond,  and  rejoined  the  Federal  lines.  Thus 
these  two  leaders^  equally  bold,  equally  unfortunate,  recovered 
their  liberty  in  the  same  way.  It  seemed  as  if  there  was 
between  them  a  singular  emulation. 

We  have  shown  how  the  insurrection  in  New  York  and  the 
invasion  of  Ohio  might  have  accomplished  the  destruction  of  the 
Union  if  Lee  had  been  victorious  on  the  3d  of  July.  To  prove 
how  much  the  authorities  at  Richmond  were  counting  upon  this 
victory,  and  with  what  forecast  they  had  calculated  its  possible 
consequences,  we  shall  say  one  word  concerning  an  incident  which 
occurred  almost  without  being  noticed,  but  which  reveals  to  the 
attentive  observer  the  political  thought  that  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  Confederate  Government.  On  the  Fourth  of  July — ^it  is 
important  to  notice  the  date — ^a  small  Confederate  steamer  was 
coming  down  from  Richmond  flying  a  white  flag,  and  cast  anchor 
in  the  waters  of  Newport  News.  It  had  on  board  the  second 
personage  in  the  Confederacy,  Vice-President  Stephens,  the  very 
same  who,  as  we  have  said,  had  ofiered  to  Mr.  Davis  to  bear 
words  of  peace  to  Washington  City  ere  another  military  hecatomb 
should  stain  with  blood  the  soil  of  America.  His  offer  had  been 
accepted,  but  with  views  entirely  different  from  those  intended  in 
his  simple  thought  of  humanity.  He  was  provided  with  a  letter 
from  the  President  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  accrediting  him  as  commis- 
sioner extraordinary  to  regulate  the  difficulties  which  had  just 
arisen  in  reference  to  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  His  powers  of 
attorney  were  under  two  different  forms,  drawn  up  so  that  their 
reception  would  imply  indirectly  a  recognition  of  the  Southern 
Confederacv. 

Mr.  Stephens  asked  of  Admiral  S.  P.  Lee,  who  commanded 
the  Federal  squadron  at  the  mouth  of  the  James  River,  permission 
to  proceed  immediately  in  his  little  steamer  to  Washington,  in 
order  to  carry  out  his  mission.  This  mission,  which  was  nowise 
explained,  and  was  far  below  the  official  position  held  by  the 
envoy,  was  evidently  designed  only  for  a  pretext.  The  Richmond 
Government  wished  to  have  at  Washington  one  of  its  most  influ- 
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ential  members  at  the  juocture  when  the  destiny  of  the  Union  was 
going  to  be  decided.  Mr.  Stephens,  when  only  a  few  steps  dis- 
tant from  the  White  House  and  the  Capitol,  on  the  receipt  of  the 
first  news  of  a  Federal  defeat  would  easily  be  able  to  go  and  pro- 
pose terms  of  peace  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  confer  with  the  diplomatic 
body,  and  treat  individually  with  the  principal  members  of  Con- 
gress. An  alliance  with  the  Central  and  the  Western  States  might, 
as  we  have  already  indicated,  have  closely  followed  the  recognition 
of  the  Confederacy,  and  offered  to  the  South  for  the  price  of  her 
victories  the  supremacy  which  the  election  in  1860  had  lost  to 
the  Slave  party.  Nobody  was  better  fitted  than  Vice-President 
Stephens  for  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  task,  for  he  had  been 
among  the  last  to  declare  secession  from  the  Union,  and  his  oppo- 
nents themselves  recognized  the  elevation  of  his  character,  of  which 
he  gave  a  new  proof  by  returning,  after  the  war,  to  the  Federal 
Senate  without  grudge  and  without  illusion. 

The  request  of  Mr.  Stephens,  transmitted  to  Washington  by  the 
admiral,  got  there  a  few  hours  after  the  news  of  the  final  repulse 
of  General  Lee.  Hence  the  answer  was  an  easy  matter :  it  was 
peremptory.  The  accredited  agents  were  sufficient  to  settle  the 
question  of  exchanges,  and  the  commissioner  extraordinary  was 
not  recognized  nor  allowed  to  proceed  to  Washington.  Mr. 
Stephens  understood  the  situation :  he  did  not  insist,  but 
returned  to  Richmond. 

We  left,  about  the  20th  of  June,  Rosecrans  and  Bragg  on  the 
banks  of  Duck  River.  After  six  months  of  preparation  a  new 
campaign  is  to  begin :  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  follow  it. 
Since  the  battle  of  Murfreesborough  different  motives  have 
imposed  the  same  reserve  upon  the  two  adversaries.  The  sea- 
son has  not  allowed  Rosecrans  to  advance  beyond  the  theatre 
of  that  bloody  struggle.  Later,  thanks  to  tlie  arrival  of  Van 
Dorn,  the  Confederates  have  been  able,  on  one  hand,  to  inflict 
upon  their  antagonists  two  serious  discomfitures — at  Thomp- 
son's Station  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Coosa  River;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  have  been  able  to  remain  masters  of 
the  fertile  districts  lying  to  the  southward  of  Duck  River — ^the 
only  districts  that  can  feed  a  numerous  cavalry.  It  is  in  vain 
that  Rosecrans  has  wearied  the  government  at  Washington  by  his 
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repeated  requisitions  for  horses ;  a  difficult,  maintenance  of  out- 
posts alone  takes  as  many  as  are  sent  to  bim.  Vainly  does  he 
explain  to  General  Halleck  that  to  live  upon  the  country  it  is 
necessary  that  his  cavalry  should  be  very  numerous,  because 
tiien  it  might  wrest  from  the  enemy  regions  of  country  rich  in 
forage  :  he  is  answered,  as  was  McClellan,  with  general  considera- 
tions on  the  classic  proportion  of  the  various  arms  of  the  service. 
In  a  word,  instead  of  allowing  him  the  means  of  taking  the  offen- 
sive, an  effort  is  made  to  silence  his  demands  by  tihe  promise  of 
a  commission  as  major-general  in  the  r^ular  army  if  he  would 
win  a  victory  before  Grant  and  Hooker — a  humiliating  offer 
which  he  rejects  with  contempt. 

When  he  is  at  last  enabled  to  oppose  about  six  thousand 
cavalry  to  the  eight  thousand  horse  of  the  enemy's  army,  some 
motives  of  another  sort,  which  we  have  already  set  forth,  still 
keep  him  back.  Afker  having  repulsed  Bragg  beyond  the  banks 
of  the  Tennessee,  he  fears  if  he  does  not  follow  him  up  that  Bragg 
will  slip  away  and  join  Johnston  on  the  Mississippi.  He  is  also 
apprehensive  lest,  if  drawn  away  in  the  pursuit  of  Bragg  so 
long  as  the  fate  of  Vicksburg  is  not  decided,  a  reverse  to  Grant 
misrht  enable  all  the  Confederate  armies  in  the  West  to  concentrate 
against  him.  Therefore,  before  putting  his  own  army  in  motion 
Rosecrans  waits  until  Pemberton's  capitulation  has  become  inevit- 
able. One  cannot  blame  Rosecrans  for  his  prudence,  for  it  has 
much  contributed  to  cause  the  government  at  Richmond  to  com- 
mit the  greatest  military  fault  with  which  impartial  criticism  can 
reproach  it  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  As  we  have  said, 
Johnston,  with  the  marvellous  sagacity  which  has  raised  him  above 
all  the  other  generals  and  politicians  of  the  South,  had  felt  that 
the  Confederates  would  be  lost  if  they  attempted  to  defend  at  one 
and  the  same  time  the  two  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  two 
sides  of  the  Allt^hany  Mountains ;  and  he  had  declared  that  the 
army  which  covered  the  central  point  of  Chattanooga  was  the 
true  shield  of  the  Confederacy.  No  attention  had  been  paid  to 
his  views.  Bragg,  weakened  and  having  been  unable  to  win  the 
battle  of  Murfreesborough,  had  been  forced  to  assume  a  defen- 
sive attitude.  His  strong  cavalry  was  used  only  to  hold  the  enemy 
in  check.     As  fast  as  he  received  fresh  recruits,  organized  brigades 
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were  taken  away  from  him  in  order  to  create  the  new  army  whidi. 
was  to  attempt  the  rescue  of  Vicksburg.  These  troops,  as  the 
reader  has  seen,  were  lost  alike  to  Bragg  and  to  Pemberton.  If 
Rosecrans  in  the  month  of  May  had  vigorously  attacked  Braj^ 
and  pushed  him  beyond  the  Tennessee,  the  government  at  Ridi- 
mond,  being  obliged  to  relieve  him,  would  no  doubt  have  paid 
less  attention  to  Pemberton  and  concentrated  all  the  available 
forces  to  crush  the  Federal  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  The 
defeat  of  this*  array,  involving  the  loss  of  Tennessee  and  Ken 
tucky,  would  have  caused  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Vicksburg 
more  assuredly  than  would  a  Confederate  victory  in  the  State 
of  Mississippi.  But  Bragg's  army  in  the  middle  of  June  was 
weaker  than  ever.  Polk's  army  corps  comprised  about  eigh- 
teen thousand  infantry  and  artillery,  while  Hardee's  command 
had  twelve  thousand  only;  the  departure  of  Morgan's  division 
had  reduced  the  cavalry  to  about  six  thousand.  There  were 
then  only  thirty-six  thousand  combatants  whom  Bragg  could 
oppose  to  Rosecrans.  This  time  the  Federals  were  aware  of  the 
niunerical  inferiority  of  their  opponents,  and  it  was  a  rare  and 
serious  thing  for  the  Confederates.  Rosecrans  did  not  exaggerate, 
as  was  the  custom  of  most  of  the  Union  generals,  the  strength  of 
his  adversary.  Bragg,  it  is  true,  was  occupying  excellent  defen- 
sive positions  which  might  perhaps  compensate  for  his  numerical 
inferiority. 

We  shall  commence  with  a  rapid  description  of  the  country  in 
which  the  two  armies  are  going  to  oi)erate  for  some  days. 

The  Cumberland  Mountains,  the  foot-hills  of  which  extend,  in 
the  direction  of  Nashville,  within  about  nine  miles  from  Mur- 
freesborough,  present  table-lands  forming  a  succession  of  levels, 
the  highest  of  which  abruptly  terminates  to  the  eastward  in  steep 
declivities.  It  is,  in  fact,  separated  from  the  principal  chajb  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains  by  a  deep  and  perfectly  straight  val- 
ley which  stretches  from  the  north-east  to  the  south-west  over  an 
expanse  nearly  one  hundred  and  sixteen  miles  in  length,  and  is 
watered  from  Pikeville  to  Jasper  by  the  Sequatchie  River,  and 
from  Jasper  to  Guntersville  by  the  Tennessee.  Gradually  dimin- 
ishing in  height  toward  the  north-west,  the  chain  recedes  and  is 
lost  in  the  rich  plains  of  Middle  Tennessee.     The  mass  of  stone 
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which  sapports  these  different  levels  of  argillaceous  soil  is  brittle. 
Heavy  rains  have  furrowed  the  rocky  formations  with  narrow 
ravines,  deep  cut  and  winding,  to  which  has  been  given  the  Span- 
ish designation  of  caflons,  and  which  become  broader  as  they 
approach  the  plains,  so  that  the  last  foot-hills  are  divided  into 
separate  spurs  and  isolated  knobs,  alone  indicating  to  which  geo- 
logical strata  they  belonged.  The  subsoil,  being  impervious, 
allows  no  spring  of  water  to  rise  to  the  surface  of  these  plateaus, 
and  prevents,  for  the  same  reason,  any  natural  drainage.  There- 
fore the  ground,  parched  up  during  the  heat  of  summer,  remains 
thoroughly  wet  after  a  heavy  rain.  A  species  of  rough  grass, 
rebellious  under  the  teeth  of  animals,  with  here  and  there  tufts 
of  stunted  oak  trees,  covers  this  desolate  region.  The  wayfarer 
finds  not  a  drop  of  water  in  summer ;  he  runs  the  risk  in  the 
M  of  the  year  of  losing  himself  in  sloughs,  and  in  winter  of 
disappearing  under  the  snow  drifted  by  the  terrible  blasts  from 
the  north-west.  Near  the  point  where  the  Tennessee  comes  in 
abruptly  to  wash  its  base  the  principal  level  of  this  table-land 
ceases  to  bear  the  name  of  Cumberland ;  it  is  somewhat  less  high, 
spreads  out,  and  its  slope  is  cut  up  into  ravines,  the  waters  of 
which  flow  southward  toward  the  river.  The  two  most  import- 
ant ravines  are  that  of  Battle  Creek,  which  empties  below  the 
town  of  Jasper,  and  that  of  Big  Crow  Creek,  a  stream  which, 
after  having  crossed  the  plateau  almost  entirely,  falls  'into  the 
Tennessee  at  Stevenson. 

The  most  elevated  part  of  the  second  level  of  table-land  con- 
sists, between  the  sources  of  Elk  River,  Duck  River,  and  Caney 
Fork,  of  a  tract  of  timber  which  has  been  very  proi^erly  called 
tie  Barrens,  or   sterile   lands.      Diverging  from  it  toward  the 
west  there  is  a  long  narrow  stretch  of  like  barrens  which  under 
the  name  of  Elk  Ridge  separates  the  first  stream  from  the  sec- 
ond, of  which  it  borders  the  left  bank  for  a  long  distance.     To 
the  south  of  Elk  River  the  foot-hills  of  the  great  plateau  extend 
to  a  lesser  distance  than  in  some  other  directions.    This  river  after 
a  short  course  empties  into  the  Tennessee.    Another  ramification  of 
pine  barrens,  beginning  at  the  same  point  with  the  first,  hemmed  in 
at  the  commencement  between  Duck  River  and  Caney  Fork,  extends 
north-west  to  the  plains,  and  conies  to  an  end  almost  in  sight  of 
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Murfieesborough.  The  population^  very  sparse  in  these  r^ons^ 
hardly  occupies  any  other  part  of  the  country  than  tlie  edges  of 
the  rivers,  where  it  finds  a  less  ungrateful  soil  and  motive-power 
to  work  its  mills.  Winchester  and  Fayetteville  in  the  valley  of 
Elk  Eiver,  Manchester  and  Shelbyville  in  that  of  Duck  Rivefi 
and  McMinnville  on  the  Caney  Fork,  are  the  most  important 
towns.  The  to\vu  of  Tullahoma  almost  alone  is  situated  fur 
from  any  watercourse  and  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Barrens. 

The  railway  from  Memphis  to  Charleston,  which  runs  along 
the  Tennessee  from  Tuscumbia  as  far  as  Chattanooga,  is  con- 
nected at  Stevenson  with  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad 
by  a  branch  passing  through  Murfreesborough.  The  section  com- 
prised between  this  last  point  and  the  river  traverses  the  various 
levels  of  table-lands  which  we  have  just  described.  It  presented 
the  only  practicable  route  to  the  belligerent  armies,  each  of  which 
held  one  extremity  of  it.  Following  the  route  from  the  north- 
west to  the  south-east,  one  meets  near  Fosterville  a  first  line  of 
heights,  stretching  on  the  south-west  as  far  as  the  little  neck  of 
Guy's  (Jap  on  the  road  from  Murfreesborough  to  Shelbyville ;  at 
the  Bellbuckle  narrow  pass  the  route  crosses  another  line  of  heights, 
called  Horse  Mountain,  extending  above  the  town  of  Bellbuckle. 
Beyond  these  heights  there  meanders  a  branch  railroad  which  con- 
nects Shelbyville  with  the  Wartrace  Station.  Farther  on  the  rail- 
road passes  over  Duck  River  at  Normandy,  ascends  the  grade  of 
the  Barrens,  touches  at  Tullahoma,  descends  into  the  valley  of 
Elk  River,  which  it  crosses  at  Estell  Springs,  and  meets  again  at 
Decherd  the  line  to  Fayetteville.  Then,  following  from  Cowan 
the  gorge  of  Boiling  Creek,  it  goes  through  a  tunnel  under  a 
dividing  ridge  between  the  head-waters  of  streams  flowing  in 
opposite  directions,  and  runs  toward  Stevenson  through  the  Big 
Crow  Valley,  where  are  found  the  villages  of  Tantallon  and 
Anderson. 

The  Elk  River  Valley  is  narrow  and  poor  in  resources.  That 
of  Duck  River,  on  the  contrary,  offers  all  the  means  of  support 
necessary  to  an  army.  Shelbyville  is  the  central  point  whence 
diverge  all  the  roads  which  intersect  the  country  comprised 
between  this  river  and  the  valleys  of  Harpeth  and  Stone's  rivers, 
occupied  by  the  Federals ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  north-east  the 
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road  to  Fairfield  on  Garrison  Creek  at  the  b^inniDg  of  the  ele- 
vated plains,  and  on  the  north  and  north-west  the  roads  to  Mur- 
freesborough  and  Nashville.  These  roads — ^which,  it  is  tnie,  are 
not  properly  kept  in  repair — also  connect  Shelbyville  with  Man- 
chester on  the  east,  Winchester  on  the  south-east,  and  FayetteviUe 
on  the  south.  The  roads  leading  to  the  last  two  towns  offer  good 
passage-ways  across  Elk  Ridge. 

Bragg  has  established  his  d6p6ts  and  head-quarters  at  Tulla- 
homa,  an  important  station,  but  for  good  reasons  he  did  not  wish 
to  gather  the  bulk  of  his  army  in  the  surrounding  sterile  r^ion. 
He  posted  it  at  some  distance  fix)m  Duck  River.     Being  in  a  posi- 
tion where  it  can  easily  be  supplied  with  stores  and  provisions  by 
the  railway,  the  army  has  behind  it  first  a  fertile  country  which 
offers  it  some  resources,  and  then  the  plateau,  the  approaches  to 
which  can  easily  be  defended  in  case  of  a  retreat  to  the  Tennessee 
River.    Hardee,  on  the  right,  occupies  Wartrace  and  extends  his 
lines  as  far  as  Fairfield ;  large  detachments  of  infantry  are  watch- 
ing the  routes  which  lead  to  Murfreesborough ;  farther  to  the 
north  the  right  is  covered  by  Greneral  Pegram,  with  whom  Mor- 
gan, on  leaving  Sparta,  has  left  a  part  of  his  cavalry.     Outside  of 
these  few  roads  troops  would  not  look  for  a  way  across  the  Bar- 
'^.    Hence  Bragg,  without  uneasiness  for  his  right,  has  applied 
tiniself  to  the  taking  of  defensive  measures  for  his  left,  which  is 
®sier  of  access.     Polk's  eighteen  thousand  men  are  ranged  en 
Wefon  along  the  railway  from  Wartrace  to  Shelbyville:  a  line 
with  intervals  composed  of  a  succession  of  redans  crowns  the 
heights  of  Horse  Mountain  and  rests  on  the  bank  of  Duck  River 
near  Shelbyville.     Wheeler,  the  commander-in-chief  of  all   the 
cavalry,  has  concentrated  the  greater  part  of  his  force  on  that 
aide.     The  two  small  divisions  commanded  respectively  by  Whar- 
ton and  Martin  cover  the  approaches  to  Shelbyville  on  the  Nash- 
ville and  Murfreesborough  roads,  at  Eagleville,  Rover,  Unionville, 
and  Middleton,  while  Forrest  remains  at  Spring  Hill,  thus  defend- 
ing the  extreme  left  in  the  direction  of  Columbia.     In  the  rear  of 
his  army  Bragg  has  established  at  TuUahoma  a  vast  camp  with 
intrenchments  which  protect  his  d§p6ts  and  constitute  the  centre 
of  his  entire  system  of  defence. 

Two  macadamized  roads  traverse  the  plateau  that  covers  the 
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Confederate  right:  the  McMinnville  route  vid  Beadyville  and 
Woodbury,  and  the  Manchester  route  vid  Beech  Grove.  The 
Federal  army  cannot  take  the  first  without  exposing  Marfi^ees- 
borough ;  the  second  offers  special  &cilities  for  defence.  Before 
reaching  the  village  of  Beech  Grove  it  crosses  a  defile  called 
Hoover's,  or  Hoover's  Gap,  nearly  thre^  miles  in  length ;  Beyond 
this  village  the  route  winds  in  the  gorge  of  Matt's  Hollow,  which 
is  hardly  wide  enough  for  the  passage  of  a  vehicle,  and  after 
about  two  miles  it  reaches  the  plateau  which  overlooks  Man- 
chester. Two  cross-roads  complete  the  wide-«part  meshes  of 
this  network.  One  of  tliem,  in  a  very  bad  condition,  running 
across  quagmires  and  over  rocky  beds,  connects  the  two  macad- 
amized routes  as  it  leads  diagonally  Groin  Woodbury  to  Manches- 
ter, vid  Bradyville.  It  intersects  the  Fairfield  and  McMinnville 
route,  near  Pocahontas,  at  a  point  designated  on  some  maps  as 
Lumley's  Stand.  The  other  road,  more  practicable,  lies  to  the 
westward  of  the  preceding  ones ;  it  crosses,  beyond  the  village  of 
Millersburg,  the  first  line  of  highlands  through  a  defile  like  that 
at  Hoover's  Gap,  and  called  Liberty  Grap.  Before  crossing  the 
second  line  of  highlands  it  meets,  at  Bellbuckle  Gap,  the  route 
which  runs  along  the  railway.  No  serious  obstacle  is  encoun- 
tered on  the  routes  which  open  on  the  Confederate  left.  There 
are,  first,  the  Shelbyville  Railway,  which  crosses,  south  of  Fos- 
terville,  the  insignificant  neck  of  Guy's  Gap ;  then,  in  the  low- 
lands, two  county  roads  which  lead  to  the  same  town  of  Shelby- 
ville, the  one  from  Salem  vid  Middleton,  the  otlier  from  Lizzard 
vid  Unionville  and  Versailles.  If  this  left  wing  appeared  to  be 
more  exposed,  it  was  in  reality  perfectly  posted  for  defence,  because 
it  could  easily  recross  Duck  River  and  fall  back  on  Tullahoma 
while  checking  the  advance  of  the  assailants  on  the  acclivities  of 
Elk  Ridge. 

Rosecrans,  who  was  a  skilful  tactician,  well  understood  this  fiict, 
and  resolved  to  cause  all  Bragg's  measures  of  defence  to  fall  to  the 
ground  by  outfianking  hia  works  through  the  northern  routes, 
although  these  were  in  appearance  the  most  difficult.  The  Man- 
chester route,  the  only  one  which  was  in  a  proper  condition  for  the 
passage  of  a  large  army,  and  debouched  on  the  right  flank  of  the 
enemy,  was  cliosen  as  tlie  central  line  of  attack.     Thomas,  with 
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the  Fourteenth  corps,  much  more  numerous  than  the  others,  was 
to  follow  this  line  so  as  to  force  the  passage  of  Hoover's  Grap  and 
Matt's  Hollow.  The  Twentieth  corps,  under  McCook,  was  to 
make  a  feint  to  the  right  of  Thomas  on  the  Shelbyville  road,  and 
then  draw  near  him  to  take  the  Liberty  (Jap  defile.  Crittenden, 
after  having  left  Van  Cleve's  division  in  the  intrenched  camp  at 
Murft'eesborough,  had  received  orders  to  advance  with  the  rest 
of  the  Twenty-first  corps  and  Minty's  brigade  of  cavalry,  of 
more  than  two  thousand  sabres,  as  far  as  Bradyville,  and  to 
cause  Palmer's  division  inmiediately  to  occupy  the  gorge  which 
follows  the  Lumley's  Stand  road  to  the  plateau.  He  was  to 
keep  his  command,  thus  ranged  en  ichelon,  somewhat  in  the 
rear  of  the  rest  of  the  army  and  ready  to  form  the  extreme  left 
of  it  But  in  order  to  ensure  the  success  of  this  movement  it  was 
necessary  to  deceive  the  enemy  as  to  the  direction  taken.  This 
task  was  entrusted  to  Granger's  cavalry  and  Reserve  corps.  Gen- 
eral Mitchell  with  a  division  of  cavalry  was  vigorously  to  attack 
the  posts  established  by  Wheeler  on  the  road  from  Eagleville  to 
Shelbyville,  ^nd  to  drive  them  before  him  until  he  met  the  enemy's 
infimtry.  Meanwhile,  (Jeneral  Stanley,  with  the  remainder  of 
the  Federal  cavalry,  except  Minty's  and  Turchin's  brigades,  would 
follow  the  Shelbyville  road,  and  afterward  fall  back  on  the  right 
to  aid  Mitchell,  and  attack,  in  concert  with  him,  the  town  of  Mid- 
dleton,  where  the  main  part  of  Wheeler's  force  was  concentrated. 
Granger  was  designated  to  second  this  movement  with  his  infan- 
try :  Brannan's  division  of  the  Fourteenth  corps,  which  had  occu- 
pied Triune  together  with  Granger,  remained  temporarily  posted 
under  his  orders  to  aid  him  in  case  of  need,  and  had  orders  to  join 
Thomas  after  having  covered  McCook's  right  flank.  The  object 
of  this  great  demonstration  was  to  attract  Bragg's  attention  on  his 
left.  In  order  the  better  to  mask  the  movement  pgainst  Hoover's 
Gap,  Kosecrans  directed  Crittenden,  whose  march  was  to  be 
slower,  to  send  Turchin's  cavalry  beyond  the  town  of  Woodbury 
on  the  road  to  McMinnville :  he  was  counting  upon  Bragg  see- 
ing in  this  movement  a  feint  intended  to  cover  a  serious  attack 
on  the  other  extremity  of  the  line.  The  troops  were  massed  at  the 
entrance  to  the  routes  which  they  should  follow,  and  the  most 
minute  precautions  were  taken  to  enable  them  to  pass  through  the 
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desolate  region  into  which  they  were  about  to  venture.  Follow^ 
ing  in  the  rear  there  was  to  be  a  supply-train  of  full  rations  foir 
twelve  days,  one  half  of  the  meat  being  salt^  and  the  other  on. 
the  hoof. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  while  Granger  was  coming  from  Triune  to 
take  his  position  at  Salem  near  to  the  other  corps,  the  demonstra- 
tions ordered  by  Rosecrans  were  being  made  at  the  two  extremities 
of  the  line.  Turchiu,  on  the  left,  advanced  toward  Woodbury ; 
Palmer  and  Minty  took  the  direction  of  Bradyville,  and  kept 
themselves  in  readiness  to  support  Turchin.  On  the  right  Mitch- 
ell vigorously  attacked  the  Confederate  outposts,  dislodged  them 
from  the  villages  of  Eagleville,  Rover,  and  Unionville,  and  threw 
them  back  on  Middleton.  In  the  morning,  it  being  the  24th,  the 
entire  army  was  in  motion :  the  heads  of  columns  belonging  to  the 
Fourteenth  and  Twentieth  corps  started  at  four  o'clock,  and  the 
rear  division  of  each  corps  at  ten  o'clock.  The  entrance  to  the 
two  defiles  which  they  were  to  seize  being  only  thirteen  miles  dis- 
tant from  Murfreesborough,  and  occupied  only  by  the  supporting 
skirmishers  of  the  Confederate  line  of  outposts,  a  few  hours  of 
march  gained  upon  the  enemy  were  suflScient  to  reaSh  these  posi- 
tions in  advance  of  Hardee's  troops,  the  nearest  of  which  were 
encamped  at  Fairfield. 

Bragg,  either  because  he  was  deceived  by  Mitchell's  manoeuvres 
or  allowed  himself  to  be  lulled  by  the  long  inaction  of  his 
adversaries,  did  not  give  warning  to  Hardee,  and  on  the  24th  the 
latter  had  not  taken  any  measures  to  contest  with  the  enemy  the 
possession  of  the  passages  which  gave  access  to  his  front. 

Reynolds'  division  leads  the  march  of  the  Fourteenth  corps. 
Colonel  Wilder,  with  his  brigade,  composed  of  mounted  in&n- 
try,  moves  in  advance  of  the  main  body;  he  encounters, 
toward  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  about  seven  miles  and 
a  half  from  Murfreesborough,  the  Confederate  outposts,  and 
promptly  pushes  them  back  upon  Hoover's  (Jap.  Wilder  had 
orders  to  halt  and  wait  for  the  rest  of  the  division  before  pene- 
trating into  the  defile ;  but  finding  before  him  only  a  feeble  detach- 
ment of  cavalry,  he  quickly  drives  in  this  small  troop,  and 
does  not  leave  it  time  to  rally  within  a  series  of  works  raised 
at  a  distance  of  nearly  two  miles  from  the  entrance.      Passing 
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beyond  the  enemy's  works,  Wilder  reaches  the  other  extremity 
of  the  defile  at  the  point  where  the  route  debouches  above  Fair- 
field in  the  valley  of  Garrison  Creek.     His  boldness  and  prompt- 
ness spare  to  the  army  which  must  follow  in  his  tracks  bloody 
battles  and  delays  that  would   have  allowed  Bragg  to   baffle 
Eosecrans'  entire  plan  of  campaign.     If  he  had  tarried  on  the 
load  even  a  few  hours,  this  good  occasion  to  defeat  the  enemy 
would  have  been  lost.     In  fact,  two  Confederate  brigades  come 
from  Beech  Grove  to  meet  him,  and  Wilder,  ordering  his  men 
to  dismount,  has  time  only  to  form  them  in  line  of  battle  to 
receive  the  attack.     He  takes  a  position  above  the  village  of 
Beech  Grove,  and  occupies  a  partially-timbered  crest  of  hills  on 
the  right.     The  Confederates,  full  of  confidence  in  their  numbers, 
attack  him  with  enthusiasm.     The  first  volley  checks  them,  but 
they  soon  rally  and  outflank  the  Union  line,  so  as  to  turn  its  right, 
&vored  as  they  were  by  the  woods  in  which  the  Federal  advance 
luid  entered.     It  appears  as  if  this  manoeuvre  should  succeed : 
meanwhile,  the  rest  of  Reynolds'  division,  whose  march  has  been 
hastened  by  the  sound  of  the  battle,  arrives  double-quick,  deploys 
to  the  right,  and  checks  the  progress  of  the  assailants.     At  night 
the  Federals,  who  have  lost  sixty-three  men,  remain  masters  of 
the  field. 

Meanwhile,   McCook   from  another   direction  has  approached 

the  gorges  of  Liberty  Gap.     The  Shelby  ville  route  being  covered 

hj  Brannan's  division  of  the  Fourteenth  corps,  he  has  moved  his 

three  divisions  to  the  left,  so  as  to  strike  again  the  road  to  Millers- 

huig.     Sheridan  and  Davis  have  halted  near  this  village,  while 

Johnson,  who  is  at  the  head,  continues  his  march  toward  the 

defile.    His  column  is  preceded  by  a  regiment  of  mounted  infantry, 

the  Thirty-ninth  Indiana,  Colonel  Thomas  J.  Harrison.     But, 

either  because  the  d6tour  prescribed  to  the  Twentieth  corps  has 

allowed  the  enemy  more  time  to  take  bearings  than  at  Hoover's 

Gap,  or  the  defenders  of  the  pass  are  better  prepared,  the  Union 

vanguard,  and  after  it  Willich's  brigade,  are  halted  at  the  first 

steps.     Miller  brings  up  his  brigade,  and,  outflanking  the  lines 

of  the  Confederates,  climbs  a  height  whence  he  opens  upon  their 

rear  an  oblique  fire.    The  Confederates  beat  a  retreat,  but  ere 

long  are  reinforced  and  defend  themselves,  contesting  every  foot 
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of  ground.  The  shades  of  night  soon  oome  to  interrupt  the 
fight,  and  leave  each  of  the  two  contending  parties  in  possession 
of  one  end  of  the  defile. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  Mitchell,  advancing  firom 
Versailles  upon  Middleton,  has  encountered  the  bulk  of  Wheel- 
er's force  and  hotly  pressed  it,  without  being  able  to  break  its 
lines.  Rosecrans,  being  informed  of  this  resistance,  has  imme- 
diately sent  Minty  the  order  to  quit  the  left  and  bring  to  Mitdi- 
ell's  aid  the  co-operation  of  his  large  brigade.  Crittenden's  and 
Granger's  troops  have  taken,  without  encountering  the  enemy,  the 
positions  which  had  been  assigned  to  them. 

Even  as  early  as  the  first  day  of  the  campaign  Rosecrans  has 
thus  made  sure  of  the  pass  which  is  the  most  important  to  his 
army.  The  latter  is  massed  and  confronts  the  right  wing  of  the 
enemy.  There  is  nothing  left  but  to  continue  the  movement  so 
well  b^un.  The  fight  at  Hoover's  Gap,  and  also  that  at  I^iberty 
Gap,  preclude  from  Bragg's  mind  any  doubt  as  to  the  intentions 
of  his  adversaries.  He  is  aware  of  their  numerical  superiority, 
and  knows  that  he  cannot  long  dispute  with  them  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tennessee  River.  But  before  abandoning  it  some 
resistance  must  be  made,  as  much  to  cover  the  retreat  if  it  become 
inevitable  as  to  seize  ui)on  the  occasion,  if  it  present  itself,  of  sud- 
denly attacking  one  of  the  enemy's  columns  in  the  midst  of  the 
country,  beset  with  difficulty,  through  which  they  are  going  to 
pass.  It  is  necessar}',  above  all,  to  cause  the  left  wing  to  fall  back 
on  Tullahoraa,  while  the  right  shall  check  the  advance  of  the 
enemy.  On  the  25th,  Forrest  receives  orders  to  abandon  Spring 
Hill  and  bring  his  division  by  Columbia  l)elow  Duck  River. 
Polk  sets  out  for  Tullahoma,  leaving  at  Shelby ville  only  his  rear- 
guard covered  by  Wheeler,  who  still  holds  the  defile  at  Guy's  Gap. 
Hardee,  who  has  before  him  the  whole  Federal  army,  has  tried  to 
impede  its  advance.  His  right  is  posted  at  Beech  Grove  to  pro- 
tect against  Reynolds  the  passes  of  Garrison  Creek.  Although 
the  latter  has  been  reinforced  by  two  brigades  of  the  Fourteenth 
corps,  he  confines  himself,  on  the  25th,  to  the  extension  of  his 
left,  so  as  to  command  the  Manchester  route,  and  waits  until  the 
rest  of  that  corps,  retarded  by  the  narrowness  of  the  route,  has 
passed  through  Hoover's  (Jap.     Hardee,  leaving  his  right  well 
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posted  back  of  Grarrison  Creek,  takes  advantage  of  this  respite 
to  attempt  an  offensive  movement  against  McCook.  Master  of  the 
outlet  of  Liberty  Grap,  he  wishes  to  drive  back  the  columns  which 
on  the  previous  day  had  entered  that  defile.  In  the  afternoon  of 
the  25th  he  makes  a  determined  onslaught  on  the  front  of  Willich's 
and  Miller's  brigades.  Being  repulsed  in  this  first  assault,  he  imi- 
tates the  manoeuvre  which  had  succeeded  so  well  with  these  bri- 
gades, and,  gaining  the  height  which  overlooks  the  route,  he 
outflanks  their  right.  The  Federals,  sharply  pressed,  are  about 
to  be  dislodged  when  Carlin's  brigade,  opportunely  sent  over  by 
Greneral  Davis,  comes  to  help  check  the  progress  of  the  Confed- 
erates. The  latter  are  thrown  back  beyond  the  defile,  and  retire 
in  the  direction  of  Bellbuckle  after  having  sustained  serious  losses. 
On  the  side  of  the  Federals  the  losses  amount  to  two  hundred  and 
thirty-one  men  killed  and  wounded. 

Rosecrans  cannot,  without  exposing  himself  to  an  attack  on 
his  flank,  continue  his  march  on  Manchester  so  long  as  Hardee 
remains  posted  in  the  valley  of  Garrison  Creek.  He  proposes  t& 
dislodge  him  in  the  course  of  the  day  on  the  25th  by  a  general 
attack  of  the  Fourteenth  corps  on  Beech  Grove,  while  McCook 
shall  be  making  a  demonstration  at  the  outlet  of  Liberty  Grap. 
There  being  no  branch  road  between  the  two  routes  which  cross 
the  two  defiles,  he  cannot  make  use  of  tlie  Liberty  Gap  pass  to 
bring  the  Twentieth  corps  to  Manchester,  and  intends  to  make 
that  corps  resume  the  road,  now  open,  whicli  takes  through 
Hoover's  Grap.  But  the  Fourteenth  corps  having  been  delayed, 
McCook  alone  can  carry  out  his  orders,  and  the  attack  is  put  off 
until  the  following  day.  In  the  evening  there  comes  a  very  heavy 
rain  which  will  last  more  than  fifteen  days.  Nevertheless,  on 
the  26th,  toward  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Thomas  has  taken  a 
position  with  his  four  divisions.  While  Reynolds  and  Negley, 
engaging  the  enemy  at  Beech  Grove,  shall  uncover  the  Manchester 
route,  Rousseau  and  Brannan  will  extend  their  lines  to  the  left  on 
this  route;  they  will  outflank  the  enemy,  take  Matt's  Hollow, 
and  push  on,  if  that  is  possible,  as  far  as  Manchester  by  continu- 
ing the  flanking  movement  around  the  enemy's  right.  On  the 
other  hand,  Crittenden  has  received,  since  the  25th,  an  order  to 
take  the  cross-road  from  Brady  ville  to  Lumley's  Stand,  so  as  to 
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aid  Thomas  to  the  east  of  Beech  Grove.  On  the  right  Granger 
and  the  cavalry  confine  themselves  to  watching  Wheeler  on  the 
roads  leading  to  Shelbyville. 

As  early  as  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  Thomas  gives  the 
order  of  attack.  Reynolds  advances  directly  against  the  centre 
and  the  right  of  the  enemy  at  Beech  Grove.  The  Confederates 
occupy,  with  their  infantry  and  artillery,  a  commanding  position 
protected  by  a  deep  gulley.  They  oj^en  an  oblique  fire  on  the 
Federals,  who,  not  daring  to  approach  them  in  front,  endeavor  to 
turn  their  flank.  But  Branuan  and  Rousseau,  clearing  Grarrison 
Creek  higher  up,  have  deployed  their  lines  on  the  Manchester 
route.  Their  fii*st  two  brigades,  under  Walker  and  Coolidge, 
vigorously  attack  the  Confederates,  who  are  forced  to  fall  back 
on  Fairfield,  whence  they  reach  Tullahoma,  where  the  remainder 
of  Bragg's  army,  covered  by  his  artillery  and  cavalry,  has  already 
arrived  without  being  troubled  by  the  Unionists.  Thomas  halts 
Rousseau  and  Brannan  at  a  short  distance  from  Fairfield,  with 
their  right  resting  on  Garrison  Creek,  while  Reynolds  moves  on 
Manchester.  The  latter  is  still  preceded  by  Wilder's  mounted 
infantry,  which,  riding  in  advance  during  the  engagement  at 
Beech  Grove,  has  taken  possession  of  the  important  defile  at 
Matt's  Hollow  without  firing  a  gun.  The  route  to  Manchester 
is  then  open  to  the  army :  it  is  going  to  concentrate  along  this 
thoroughfare  some  time  on  the  27th.  Wilder  has  occupied  it 
since  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning:  the  rest  of  Reynolds'  divis- 
ion is  not  long  in  joining  him ;  Rosecrans  soon  arrives  with  his 
headquarters.  Nogley,  who  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  Four- 
teenth corps  in  the  line  of  march,  and  Rousseau  and  Brannan, 
who  were  |)osted  at  Fairfield  in  the  morning,  all  reach  Man- 
chester in  the  night.  Crittenden  set  out  as  early  as  the  2Gth, 
but  the  rain  has  rendered  muddy  the  bad  road  which  will 
take  him,  through  the  Barrens,  as  far  as  Manchester.  McCook, 
not  in  motion  on  the  26th,  rc^ceives  in  the  evening  orders  also  to 
move  on  Manchester,  and,  there  being  no  direct  route  loading  to 
Beech  Grove,  he  is  obliged  to  retrace  his  steps  across  Liberty  Gap 
to  resume  the  road  at  the  entrance  to  Hoover's  Gaj).  It  will 
require  two  days  for  the  Twentieth  and  the  Twenty-first  corps  to 
execute  these  movements. 
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However,  Granger  and  the  Federal  cavalry,  having  remained 
on  the  watch  up  to  the  26th  in  the  evening,  had  received  orders 
to  resume  the  offensive.     In  front  of  thera,  at  Guy's  Grap,  Wheeler 
was  covering  the  evacuation  of  Shelby ville  with  Martin's  division 
and  a  part  of  Wharton's.     These  divisions  having  a  very  small 
effective  force,  he  had  summoned  Forrest,  who  was  at  Bigby ville, 
to  the  south  of  Columbia ;  but  the  Federals  did  not  give  him 
time  to  wait  for  this  reinforcement.     On  the  27th,  in  the  morning, 
after  a  sharp  skirmish  in  front  of  Guy's  Gap,  Minty  charges  the 
Confederate  cavalry,  who  have  dismounted,  and  captures  the  pas- 
sage-way.    Wheeler  is  hotly  pressed,  and  retreats  across  an  open 
country :  isolated,  without  infantry  to  supix)rt  him,  his  position 
is  critical.     Finally,  he  rallies  his  men  behind  the  abatis  which 
forms  the  first  line  of  defence  a  few  miles  in  advance  of  Shelby- 
ville.    But  notwithstanding  the  support  received  from  a  battery 
of  artillery,  his  resistance  is  not  of  long  duration.     The  Confed- 
erates, attacked  in  front  and  in  flank  at  the  same  time,  are  dis- 
lodged, and  they  lose  many  prisoners.     Near  the  approaches  to 
Shelbyville,  Wheeler  strives  once  more  to  stand  before  Minty  :  his 
artillery,  being  well  posted,  checks  for  a  moment  the  Unionists. 
But  this  respite  is  fatal  to  Wheeler,  for  Mitchell,  coming  up  with 
a  part  of  his  troops,  invests  the  town  on  the  south  and  readies  the 
bridge  over  Duck  River,  and  thus  cuts  off  retreat  in  that  direction. 
^Tieeler  at  the  first  sound  of  cannon,  seeing  himself  flanked, 
endeavors  to  gain   with    his   cavalry  a  bridge  a  few  miles   up 
the  river,  toward  which  the  Federals  are  already  moving.     The 
greater  part  of  his  troo])s  had  crossed  the  river  without  mishap 
when  the  Federals  arrived  at  a  gallop,  driving  before  them  a  mul- 
titude of  fugitives  who  rush  to  the  bridge  and  crowd  it.    Wheeler 
and  Martin  make  their  wav  throusrh  with  difficultv :  the  First 
raiment  of  Confederate  cavalry  is  captured  almost  entire,  and 
about  a  hundred   men  are  drowned.     This  fijrht  has  cost  onlv 
twenty  men  to  the  Federals ;  they  have  captured  six  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  prisoners  and   three  ])ieces  of  artillery.     Meantime, 
Forrest,  after  having  passed   Duck   River,  was  moving  toward 
Guy\s  Gap.     But  all  of  a  sudden  he  hears,  more  to  the  south,  the 
sound  of  the  second  engagement.     Despite  his  zeal,   he  arrives 
only  in  time  to  encounter  Mitchell's  column.     Then  he  sought  in 
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vain  to  meet  Wheeler  at  Shelbyville.  Once  more  distanced,  he 
deems  himself  fortunate  to  find,  about  four  miles  farther  down, 
the  bridge  at  Warner's,  which  enables  him  to  r^in  the  left  bank 
of  Duck  River. 

The  Federals  were  then  masters  of  the  whole  line  of  that  stream* 
Bragg  was  waiting  for  them  at  Tullahoma,  where  Forrest  had  just 
arrived.  In  order  to  dislodge  Bragg  from  this  small  place,  all 
that  was  necessary  was  to  continue  the  flank  movement  so  happily 
commenced.  But  the  army  must  be  concentrated  near  Manchester, 
and  the  different  corps  must  be  enabled  to  obtain  a  fresh  distribu- 
tion of  provisions.  The  incessant  rains  which  softened  the  ground 
along  the  routes  delfiyed  McCook  and  Crittenden  on  their  march : 
they  could  not  reach  Manchester  before  the  28th,  some  time  in  the 
day.  Being  constrained  to  wait  for  them,  Rosecrans  determined 
to  worry  Bragg  in  the  mean  while  by  hurling  upon  his  rear  Wil- 
der's  active  mounted  infantry.  The  railway,  which  between  Tul- 
lahoma and  Stevenson  crosses  deep  gorges,  was  easy  to  destroy, 
and  tearing  it  up  would  oblige  Bragg  either  to  abandon  his  in- 
trenched camp  or  else  to  detach  a  considerable  j>art  of  his  army  to 
protect  the  road  against  new  incursions.  In  the  morning  of  the  28th, 
Wilder  proceeds  to  Hillsborough  in  company  with  Beatty's  brigade 
of  infantry,  which  will  await  his  return  in  that  village.  A  few 
hours  later  he  crosses,  not  without  trouble,  the  swollen  waters  of 
Elk  River  by  means  of  improvised  floats,  and  detaches  to  the 
right  Colonel  Monroe  with  one  regiment,  directing  him  to  destroy 
the  railroad-bridge  built  across  that  stream  near  Estell  Springs, 
while  he  (Wilder)  moves  toward  Decherd.  Monroe  cannot  carry 
out  the  instructions  given  him :  a  brigade  l>elonging  to  With- 
ers' division,  brought  up  by  the  railroad,  having  reached  before 
him  the  crossing-place  on  Elk  River,  he  falls  back  upon  Hills- 
borough. Wilder  is  more  fortunate.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evoning  he  arrives  at  Decherd,  puts  to  flight  the  guard  which 
dcifends  the  jwst,  and  immediately  undertakes  to  destroy  the 
railroad  track.  But  toward  midnight  he  is  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  the  troops  which  have  opposed  Monroe.  He  must  yield 
the  ground  to  them.  However,  wishing  to  prosecute  his  work  of 
destruction,  he  retreats  into  a  neighboring  mountain  to  descend  into 
the  valley  of  the  Big  Crow  Creek,  where  he  is  in  hopes  of  being 
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able  again  to  cut  the  railway.  Checked,  for  the  first  time,  on  the 
29th  by  infantry  before  the  town  of  Tantallon,  he  as  vainly  pre- 
Bents  himself  at  Anderson :  the  entire  line  is  guarded  and  Wheel- 
cr^s  cavalry  is  pursuing  him.  Skilful  manoeuvring  is  required  to 
escape.  Wilder  strikes  out  on  the  Chattanooga  road,  where, 
having  reached  a  desert  place  in  which  the  rocky  soil,  washed  by 
the  rain,  cannot  show  the  tracks  of  his  horses  and  reveal  to  the 
tiDops  sent  after  him  the  direction  which  he  has  taken,  he  sud- 
denly wheels  to  the  left  and  takes  a  cut  across  the  mountains. 
Although  he  is  without  guides,,  he  fortunately  reaches  tlie  road 
leading  from  Tracy  City  to  Pelham,  and  returns  on  the  30th, 
by  way  of  Hillsborough,  to  Manchester,  without  having  lost  a 
man. 

Bragg,  having  concentrated  on  the  27th  all  his  forces  at  Tulla- 
homa,  is  making  ready  to  receive  the  attack  of  his  adversary.     In 
the  mean  time  he  sends  reconnoitring-parties  out  on  the  roads 
by  which  the  enemy  might  approach.     A  regiment  of  cavalry 
despatched  on  the  28th  to  Hillsborough  encounters  Beatty's  bri- 
gade, and  Withers  reports  at  Decherd  the  presence  of  Wilder. 
These  circumstances  do  not  yet  reveal  any  serious  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy.      In  fact,  it  is  only  on  the  29th  that 
McCook's  and  Crittenden's  corps,  after  untold  efforts,  find  them- 
selves  near   Manchester.      It   was   necessary   to   give   the   men 
some  rest  and  issue  to  them  provisions  and  ammunition.      On 
the  other  hand.  Granger  has  halted  at  Guy's  Gap  to  secure  the 
communications  of  the  army  with  Murfreesborough ;  the  cavalry 
occupies  the  environs  of  Shelbyville.     On  the  29th,  in  the  even- 
ing, Roseerans  at  last  gives  orders  for  the  simultaneous  advance 
of  his  three  corps  against  Tullahoma :  tlie  Fourteenth  shall  take 
a  position  in  ther  centre,  at  Concord ;  Roseerans  shall  have  the 
Twentieth  on  his  right,   and    the  Twenty-first,  with  two  lines, 
shall  support  his  left.     On   the  30th,   while  the  army  is  thus 
forming  in  line  under  a  beating  rain  which  checks  its  movements, 
strong   reconnoitring- parties,  composed  of  Bradley's  and  Steed- 
man's  brigades,  together  with  two  regiments  detached  by  Rey- 
nolds and  Negley,  advance  on  the  different  routes  which  lead  to 
Tullahoma  and  the  banks  of  Elk  River.     They  soon  run  against 
Forrest's  cavalry,  which  Bragg,  uneasy  on  account  of  the  apparent 
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inaction  of  his  adversaries^  has  sent  out  on  most  of  those  roads  in 
order  to  discover  the  intentions  of  the  enemy.  The  Confederates 
fall  back  everywhere  witliout  engaging  in  fight,  except  Stames' 
brigade,  which,  being  opposed  by  Steedman,  resists  him  as  well  as 
it  am.  But  ailer  a  somewhat  spirited  struggle,  during  which  its 
chief  is  mortally  wounded,  this  brigade  also  is  driven  back  upon 
TuUahoma.  This  time  the  movement  of  the  Federals  is  distinctly 
marked  out.  Bragg  cannot  with  impunity  allow  himself  to  be 
isolated  in  this  place,  nor  can  he  long  maintain  the  campaign  in 
the  desolate  country  which  surrounds  him.  A  last  reconnoissance, 
wndiK^ted  by  Forrest  in  person  across  the  line  of  the  Federals' 
outjHxsts,  having  proved  to  him  tliat  the  latter  already  menace  his 
communications  and  cannot  be  attacked  in  separate  bodies,  he 
comes  to  the  conclusion  on  the  evening  of  the  30th  to  beat  a 
retrt^at.  His  matMel  and  magazines  having  been  previously  for- 
warded to  ChattaniK)ga,  the  evacuation  is  accomplished  in  a  few 
houi^s.  Hanlce  with  his  corjw  and  reserve  artillery  takes,  to  the 
northward  of  the  niilway,  a  route  which  crosses  Elk  River  over 
the  bridge  callwl  Bethjwge,  about  two  miles  above  Estell  Springs, 
and  gains  at  University  the  summit  of  the  Cumberland  plateau ; 
Polk  follows  the  railroad.  However,  on  the  Ist  of  July,  in  the 
morning,  the  whole  Fetleral  army,  being  deployed,  is  prejxiring  to 
bopn  across  the  plateau  of  the  liarrens  a  march  in  line  of  battle 
with  serried  ct>lunins  of  divisions  suddenlv  to  invest  the  works  of 
the  enemy.  At  the  same  moment  some  inhabitants  of  Tullahoma 
come  out  to  the  outj)osts  and  eommunicii^e  the  dei>arture  of  the 
Confwleratos.  The  game  is  won  without  having  been  played  :  it  is 
a  coinj>ensation  for  the  long  inaction  whicrh  followed  the  battle  of 
Murfreeslwrpugh.  The  bad  weather  continues,  the  roads  are  heavy, 
the  stnmnis  swollen  ;  in  a  word,  the  provisions  distributed  at  Man- 
chester are  exhausted.  Nevertheli?ss,  llosecrans  has  promptly 
taken  every  measure  to  follow  up  the  enemy. 

At  midday  the  three  divisions  of  Sheridan,  Brannan,  and  Rey- 
nolds occupy  Tullahoma  :  they  will  resume  their  march  on  the  ensu- 
ing morning,  and  also  Davis'  division  l>elonging  to  the  Twentieth 
coqw.  Crittenden,  with  his  two  divisions,  sets  out  on  the  same 
day  for  Hillsborough,  so  as  to  head  off  the  enemy's  columns  at 
Tracy  City  if  they  attempt  to  reach  the  valley  of  the  Sequatchie 
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Siver.    The  direct  and  immediate  pursuit  is  entrusted  to  Thomas 
with  Negley's  division,  closely  followed  by  Rousseau. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Confederates,  who  started  twelve  hours 
before,  make  haste  by  forced  marches  to  gain  the  banks  of  Elk 
Biver,  lying  some  six  miles  from  Tullahoraa,  but  the  division 
tjaJDs  and  the  long  columns  of  artillery  impede  their  progress. 
Fortunately  for  them,  Rosecrans  allows  four-and-twenty  hours  to 
elapse  ere  he  despatches  on  their  tracks  ft^itchell  and  Stanley,  who 
had  arrived,  however,  on  the  previous  day  at  Manchester.  The 
Sonthern  cavalry  is  more  active.  Forrest,  near  the  bank  of  the 
upper  Elk  River,  will  strive  to  retard  Crittenden  so  long  as  Har- 
dee shall  not  have  crossed  the  defiles  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Cowan. 
Wheeler  brings  up  the  rear  of  the  army.  The  latter  lias  to  pass 
Elk  River  at  three  points :  Hardee  above  the  railway  at  Beth- 
page  Bridge ;  Polk  below  the  railway,  at  the  Rock  Creek  Ford : 
the  reserve  artillery  and  a  part  of  the  trains  shall  cross  at  Estell 
Springs  between  the  two  other  points.  But  Negley  and  Rousseau 
having  both  taken,  in  the  rear  of  Hardee,  the  so-called  military 
wad,  Wheeler,  who  soon  becomes  aware  of  this  fact,  concentrates 
the  greater  part  of  his  forces  in  order  to  protect  Hardee.  A  little 
over  four  miles  before  reaching  Bethpage  Bridge  the  military 
road  slopes  down  the  plateau  by  the  wild  gorge  of  Spring  Creek. 
Wheeler  waits  for  the  enemy  in  this  defile,  and,  despite  his  numer- 
ical inferioritv,  he  makes  so  stubborn  a  resistance  to  Ney-lev  that 
Dight  conies  without  the  latter  having  been  able  to  debouch  in 
the  vullev  of  Elk  River.  That  was  all  Wheeler  wanted.  While 
the  Federal?*,  not  daring  to  advance  in  the  obscurity  of  night,  are 
bivouacking,  Hardee  clears  the  Bethpage  Bridge — to  which  the 
Confederate  cavalry  subsequently  sets  fire — and  establishes  him- 
self on  the  left  bank  behind  lio-ht  breastworks  which  command 
the  ]>assagc  of  the  bridge.  During  the  night  the  artillery  and 
Polk'.s  corps  have  likewise  cleared  the  river,  the  waters  of  which 
are  hourly  swollen  by  the  rain.  Therefore,  Bragg,  feeling  that  he 
k  hencelbrth  secure  from  any  earnest  pursuit,  leaves  at  the  Elk 
Kiver  onlv  rearjruards  of  cavalrv,  and  before  the  close  of  dav  the 
Confederate  colunuis  will  have  entered  the  gorges  of  the  Cumber- 
land plateau. 

The  entire  Federal  army  has  also  been  put  in  motion.     Bran- 
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nan  and  Rejrnolds  leave  Tullahoma  in  the  morning,  and  rejoin, 
beyond  Spring  Creek,  the  rest  of  the  Fourteenth  corps,  which  then 
descends  to  Bethpage  Bridge.  But,  finding  the  bridge  destroyed 
by  fire,  the  water  high  over  the  ford,  and  the  enemy  well  posted 
on  die  lefl  bank,  Thomas  is  constrained  to  go  up  as  fiir  as 
Jones'  Ford,  where  he  halts  with  three  divisions,  while  Negley 
proceeds  to  seek  higher  up  the  crossing  used  for  the  road  from 
Manchester  to  Winchester.  This  last  point  is  occupied  by  a 
detachment  from  the  enemy's  troops.  Jones'  Ford,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  without  any  protection,  but  the  crossing  is  so  difficult  that 
one  brigade  only  is  able  to  clear  it  before  dark.  On  the  right^ 
McCook,  following  with  two  divisions  the  route  from  Tullahoma 
to  Winchester,  has  arrived  at  Rock  Creek  Ford,  where  he  has  met 
with  the  same  difficulties  encountered  by  Thomas.  He  has  not 
been  ublc,  on  the  2d,  to  set  foot  upon  the  left  bank,  that  was 
defended  only  by  a  small  body  of  cavalry,  but  on  which  it  was 
hard  to  land  on  account  of  the  rise  in  Elk  River.  It  was  only 
near  to  the  source  of  this  stream  that  the  Federals  have  been 
enabled  to  surmount  this  difficulty.  Turchin's  Federal  brigade 
of  cavalry,  proceeding  on  the  road  from  Hillsborough  to  Hook- 
ersville,  has  found  the  ford  at  Morris'  Ferry  protected  by  a  part  of 
Forrest's  troops.  Mitchell,  with  his  division,  soon  joins  Turchin's 
command,  and  after  a  brisk  engagement  the  former  compels  the 
Confederates  to  beat  a  hastv  retreat.  But  this  movement  occurs 
too  late  for  Bragg  to  be  seriously  concerned  about  it. 

Indeed,  his  columns  attain  on  the  3d  the  gorges  the  access  to 
which  win  be  closed  with  a  simple  rearguard  to  the  whole  army 
of  the  enemy,  while  the  latter  is  yet  engaged  in  executing,  amid 
untold  difficulties,  the  passage  of  Elk  River.  Brannan  clears  this 
stream  at  Jones'  Ford,  with  the  vain  lioi)e  of  capturing  the  encmy^s 
cavalry  posted  near  Bethpage.  Negley  restores  the  bridge  at 
this  point,  and  the  Fourteenth  corps  advances  toward  the  moun- 
tains ;  McCook,  having  crossed  at  Rock  Creek  Ford,  follows  up 
in  a  parallel  direction.  But  the  Federals,  although  there  is  lefl 
before  them  only  a  curtain,  as  it  were,  of  aivalrv,  do  not  arrive 
at  the  entrance  to  the  defiles  before  the  4th,  owing  to  the  bad  con- 
dition of  the  roads.  Worn  out  with  fatigue  and  short  of  provis- 
ions, they  cannot  think  of  entering  the  passes.     The  Confederate 
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army  is  already  in  the  Tennessee  Valley.  Hardee,  preceded  by 
Annstrong's  brigade  of  cavalry,  followed  by  that  of  Dibrell,  the 
sacoessor  to  Stames,  has  reached  successively  the  town  of  Uni- 
versity, then  the  village  of  Jasper  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sequatchie, 
and  proceeds  up  the  right  bank  of  the  river  as  far  as  Kelly's  Ford. 
Polk,  coming  down  towfuxl  Stevenson  through  the  gorges  of  the 
Big  Crow  Creek,  has  crossed  this  stream  over  the  railroad-bridge 
at  Bridgeport.  A  few  days  thereafter  the  Confederate  army  is 
gathered  at  Chattanooga. 

Eosecrans,   reinforced   by  Van   Cleve's    division,  which   was 
thenceforth  useless  at  Murfreesborough,  halted  at  the  base  of  the 
Cumberland  plateau   between  Cowan  and  Hookersville.     Some 
detachments  from  his  cavalry  pushed  on  as  far  as  the  banks  of 
the  Tennessee  River  to  take  the  defiles,  but  the  greater  part  of 
them,  not  being  able  to  subsist  in  that  sterile  country,  went  to 
seek  in  the  approaches  to  the  Elk  River,  between  Winchester 
and  Salem,  a  district  richer  in  forage,  where  everything  was  made 
ready  for  a  new  expedition.     The  Federal  infantry  was  posted 
between  Winchester  and  McMinnville  pending  the  time  when  it 
might  continue  the  campaign  so  auspiciously  commenced.    Within 
ten  days,  thanks  to  the  skill  of  its  commander,  it  had  reconquered 
an  important  part  of  Tenneasee  lost  a  year  before.     It  had  occu- 
pied the  Cumberland  plateau  with  its  gorges  and  rivers,  thrown 
Bragg  back  on  Chattanooga,  and  captured  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty- four  prisoners,  eight  field-pieces,  and  much 
war  material,  while  its  losses  amounted  to  only  five  hundred  and 
sixty  men. 


CHAPTER    II. 


CUMBERLAND    OAF. 

THE  authorities  at  Washington  reproached  Rosecrans  for  not 
having  pursued  Bragg  beyond  the  Tennessee  River,  and  they 
ceased  not  to  urge  hira  to  resume  the  offensive.  The  moment  was 
favorable,  it  is  true:  Lee  was  leaving  the  field  of  Gettysburg, 
Vicksburg  had  just  capitulated,  and  Johnston's  small  army  was 
still  detained  near  Jackson,  Mississippi,  in  consequence  of  Grant's 
movements.  In  fine,  desertions  were  thinning  the  ranks  of  Bragg's 
army ;  the  soldiers  of  Tennessee  did  not  wish  to  leave  their  native 
State,  and,  led  by  their  officers,  were  returning  to  their  homes  to 
carry  on  a  partisan  warfare.  They  were  not  to  be  counted  upon 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  great  operations  which  were  to  decide 
the  fate  of  the  campaign,  and  by  this  withdrawal  many  a  regi- 
ment in  a  few  weeks  was  reduced  to  one-half  of  its  regular 
number. 

However,  immediate  pursuit  was  impossible.  In  order  to 
seek  Bragg  before  Chattanooga,  Rosecrans  had  to  operate  on  the 
sterile  Cumberland  plateau ;  it  was  then  necessary  to  establish 
a  centre  of  supplies  at  Stevenson,  situate  not  far  from  the  Ten- 
nessee River,  at  tlie  junction  of  two  railway  lines.  But  to 
connect  this  point,  vid  Huntsville,  either  with  Corinth  on  the 
west  or  Franklin  on  the  north,  it  was  indispensable  to  restore 
one  hundred  and  sixtv-seven  miles  of  railroad  track,  or  at 
least  one  hundred  and  eighteen  miles,  taking  for  a  starting-point 
Tuseumbia  on  that  part  of  the  river  which  is  always  navigable. 
The  line  from  Murfrecsborough  to  Stevenson  is  some  seventy-eight 
miles  in  extent :  its  numerous  bridges  had  all  been  destroyed.  It 
was  this  short  line,  the  shortest  and  the  easiest  to  protect,  that  Rose- 
crans was  obliged  to  reconstruct  before  again  setting  his  command 
in  motion.     The  delay  was  unfavorable,  but  inevitable ;  the  ooca- 
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good^  however,  to  assure  Kosecrans  that  when  he  next 
the  field  means  would  be  given  him  to  render  the  campaign 
Ive. 

ffiVashington  City  was  henceforth  safe  and  the  free  course  of  the 
IBlrissippi  was  finally  secured  to  the  Federals.     As  we  explained 
4fal  matter  at  the  b^inning  of  this  history,  between  the  great  river 
4pd  Richmond  tlie  Confederacy,  being  protected  eithep  by  chains 
4f  mountains  or  extensive  tracts  of  country  sparsely  settled  and 
'^bvoid  of  railways,  was  vulnerable  at  one  point  only,  and  this 
jiptiit  was  Chattanooga.     It  was  around  this  point  that  the  two 
^versaries  were  going  to  play  at  quits  or  a  double  game  for  the 
liittle  at  Gettysburg  and  the  discomfiture  of  the  South  at  Vicks- 
IfBg.     It  was  Rosecrans'  turn  to  strike  a  decisive  blow.     But 
9  he  advanced  alone  to  the  north-west  angle  of  Grcorgia,  he  had 
to  detach  more  than  one-third  of  his  active  forces  to  guard  the 
ino  hundred  and  seventy-nine  miles  ef  railway  left  behind  him ; 
flsd  by  this  he  seemed  to  invite  the  enemy  to  concentrate  all  his 
Ipoops  to  crush  out  his  army  thus  reduced  in  number.     Buckner, 
who  had  twenty  thousand  men  near  Knoxville,  and  Johnston, 
who   had  thirty  thousand   under  his    orders  between   Meridian 
tnd  Mobile,  might  without  any  uneasiness  have  furnished  Bragg 
a  contingent  which  would  have  doubled  the  effective  force  of  his 
army.     To  prevent  or  compensate  for  this  possible  concentration, 
Bosecrans  requested  that  his  two  wings  be  strongly  supported. 
While  Rosecrans  was  restoring  the  track  from  Murfrcesborough 
to  Stevenson,    Burnside    should    at    last   have    undertaken    the 
conquest  of  East  Tennessee,  so  as  to  be  able  to  advance  from 
Knoxville  and  help  the  Army  of  the  CumlKTland  at  the  time 
when   it  should  resume  the  offensive.     A  considerable  part  of 
Grant\s  army,   having  no  longer  any  enemy  confronting  it  on 
the  Mississippi,  should  have  advanced,  rebuilding  the  track  as 
it  proceefled,  along  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  so  as 
to  cover  Rosecrans'  right,  and  open,  by  way  of  Tuscumbia,  a  sec- 
ond road  for  the  replenishment  of  his  commissariat.     One  month 
would  have  sufficed  if  the  direction  of  these  manceuvres  had  been 
entrusted  to  one  head  only,  and  not  to  three  generals  under  the 
pedantic  and  annoying  control  of  the  small  aulic  council  at  Wash- 
ington. 
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Burnside,  absorbed  in  his  chase  after  Morgan^  no  longer  thought 
of  delivering  East  Tennessee,  and  to  the  four  weeks  during  which 
the  Southern  partisan  had  kept  all  of  Burnside's  troops  on  a  rush, 
two  were  to  be  added  to  bring  these  troops  back  to  the  Cumber- 
land Valley.  Burnside  would  have  liked  to  wait  for  the  return 
of  his  old  corps,  the  Ninth,  sent  to  the  assistance  of  Grant  in  the 
first  days  of  June ;  but  this  body,  detained  at  first  on  account  of 
the  brief  campaign  against  Johnston,  and  subsequently  by  inex- 
plicable delays,  was  being  uselessly  decimated  by  fever  and  dysen- 
tery on  the  sickly  banks  of  the  lower  Mississippi.  Grant's  army 
also  was  wholly  in  like  circumstances.  In  consequence  of  great 
and  prolonged  fatigue  in  a  debilitating  climate,  it  had  been 
seized  throughout  its  ranks  with  a  feeling  of  weariness.  It  no 
longer  had  before  it  a  serious  enemy  to  stimulate  its  ardor.  It 
would  have  promptly  recovered  this  ardor  if  it  had  received 
orders  to  go  on  other  battlefields  to  seek  new  adversaries;  but 
such  orders,  which  the  fortunate  victor  of  Vicksburg  could  not 
yet  issue,  came  neither  from  the  White  House  nor  from  the  War 
Department, 

With  the  exception  of  details  as  laborers  on  the  railroad  which 
were  relieved  from -time  to  time,  Rosecrans'  infantry  remained 
inactive.  In  the  mean  while  his  cavalry  made  an  expetlition 
south ;  but  instead  of  seeking  the  enemy  to  fight  him,  it  was 
content  to  subsist  on  the  country,  to  pick  up  horses,  and  enroll  in 
its  ranks  runaway  negroes.  Two  columns,  started  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Salem  near  Winchester,  repaired  on  the  12th  and  the 
13th  of  July,  the  one  to  New  Market,  the  other,  vid  Fayetteville 
and  Pulaski,  to  Athens,  where  it  met  some  of  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
and  the  two  columns  united  under  the  orders  of  General  Stanley 
at  Huntsville  in  Alabama.  On  the  23d  they  had  returned  to 
their  quarters.  The  strict  orders  issued  by  Stanley  to  forbid 
pillage  on  the  part  of  his  soldiers  would  lead  one  to  believe  that 
their  previous  conduct  rendered  such  orders  necessary. 

The  authorities  at  W^ashington  took  no  notice  of  Rosecrans' 
requests.  Grant  and  Burnside  not  only  did  not  prepare  to  sup- 
port him,  but  he  was  receiving  no  reinforcement  either  from  the 
army  on  the  Mississippi  or  the  camps  of  instruction.  The  supe- 
riors of  General  Rosecrans  even  denied  him  the  authority  to  raise^ 
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among  former  discharged  volunteers,  a  body  of  cavalry  for  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland.  Therefore,  believing  that  he  was  an 
object  of  particular  ill-will  on  the  part  of  the  War  Department, 
he  hesitated  to  resume  the  offensive  under  circumstances  which 
appeared  to  him  dangerous. 

The  railway  had  been  opened  on  the  13th  of  July  as  far  as  Elk 
River,  and  on  the  25th  as  far  as  Bridgeport,  opposite  to  the  d6bris 
of  the  large  bridge  which  had  been  built  across  the  Tennessee. 
Sheridan's  division  had  immediately  occupied  the  short  section 
along  the  river:  trains  of  provisions,  forage,  ammunition,  and 
materials  of  every  kind  were  forwarded  to  Stevenson.  Without 
waiting  until  the  d6p6t  thus  formed  was  completed,  the  army 
might  have  received  from  it  provisions  for  some  days  and  started 
on  the  road :  the  men  were  rested  and  in  high  spirits,  and  the 
cavalry  had  gathered  forage  near  Huntsville.  Halleck,  if 
he  did  not  satisfy  the  demands  of  Rosecrans,  did  not  spare 
despatches  pressing  him  to  open  the  new  campaign.  He  was 
right  this  time :  since  it  had  to  be  undertaken  solely  with  tlie 
forces  which  then  composed  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  it  was 
necessary  to  begin  as  early  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  give  the  enemy 
time  to  concentrate  his  troops.  But,  despite  positive  orders 
received  in  the  first  days  of  August,  the  Union  general  yet 
delayed  some  ten  days.  He  would  not  at  any  cost  take  up  the 
line  of  march  before  the  ripening  of  the  corn  which  is  raised  in 
abundance  in  the  Tennessee  Valley,  and  upon  which  he  c<iunted 
to  feed  his  mules  and  horses.  Every  pretext  stood  him  in 
good  stead.  On  the  8th  the  magazines  at  Stevenson  were  full : 
he  wanted  to  form  an  additional  d6p6t  at  Tracy  City,  where, 
however,  it  was  not  intended  that  the  army  should  jxiss.  It 
became  necessary  to  repair  the  narrow-gauge  road  which  leads 
to  that  village  and  procure  for  its  service  a  special  locomotive. 
It  came  on  the  12th.  It  was  only  on  the  16th  that  Rosecrans 
left  Winchester  and  at  last  set  his  army  in  motion. 

Bumside  took  the  field  on  the  same  day.  As  his  operations 
were  less  important,  we  shall  follow  him  first.  Ever  ^ince  the 
Federals  had  become  masters  of  Kentucky  they  had  projected  an 
expedition  into  East  Tennessee.  It  is  known  that  this  region, 
always  opposed  to  slavery,  had  remained  loyal  to  the  Union :  it 
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was  represented  in  the  Senate  by  an  orator  of  great  influenoe, 
Andrew  Johnson.  If  it  belonged  de  facto  to  the  Confecleracy, 
it  owed  this  fact  to  its  geographical  position  and  not  to  the  sen- 
timents of  its  inhabitants.  The  secession  chiefs,  after  having 
broken  the  Federal  compact,  had  not  allowed  the  East  Tennessee 
people  to  invoke  in  their  turn  the  very  principle  upon  which  the 
Secessionists  rested  their  claims,  and  to  separate  from  the  insurrec- 
tional government  of  Tennessee.  They  had,  on  the  contrary, 
cruelly  oppressed  them,  enforcing  with  vigor  the  conscription 
law,  pursuing  all  as  deserters  who  fled  to  escape  service  in  a  cause 
which  they  detested,  and  persecuting  even  the  families  whom  the 
fugitives  left  behind.  The  refugees  from  this  fine  region  of 
country  spread  over  the  Northern  States.  The  Washington  Gov- 
ernment had  naturally  to  think  of  the  deliverance  of  a  district 
which  manifested  so  much  attachment  to  tlie  national  cause.  It 
was  a  way  to  answer  tlie  Confederates,  who  were  fighting,  as  thqr 
said,  only  to  shake  off  an  oppressive  yoke.  Besides,  the  valley 
of  East  Tennessee  possessed,  as  we  have  shown,  great  military 
importance.  Flanked  by  two  broad  chains  of  mountains,  it 
formed  an  extensive  passage-way  connecting  Virginia  with  the 
South-west,  and  protected  the  South-eiistern  States.  The  railroad 
running  through  it  was  one  of  the  principal  arteries  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. Hence  policy  and  strategy  alike  were  agreed  to  recom- 
mend the  projected  expedition,  but  the  authorities  were  not  agreed 
as  to  the  object  which  should  be  assigned  for  sending  it.  Policy 
dictated  that  East  Temiessee  be  released  from  Confederate  domina- 
tion. Therefore,  after  having  penetrateil  into  that  section  of  coun- 
try, it  would  be  necessary  to  expel  all  hostile  troops  and  occupy 
the  whole  of  it  with  large  bodies  of  soldiers — a  lost  army  so  far  as 
active  ojxirations  were  concerned.  Strategy,  on  the  contrary,  sug- 
gested that  after  having  taken  possession  of  Knoxville  the  general 
charged  with  the  undertaking  should  leave  there  a  strong  garrison 
to  interrupt  the  travel  on  the  railway,  and,  abandoning  the  rest  of 
that  section  to  the  roving  bands  of  Confederate  guerillas,  he  should 
march  on  Chattanooga  with  the  main  part  of  his  army.  True 
military  interest  was  sacrificed  to  the  desire  of  securing  a  politic 
result  which  might  be  praised  by  the  newspapers  and  applauded 
by  the  multitude. 
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Early  in  the  year  1862  the  Federals  had  taken  the  defile 
of  Cumberland  Gap,  the  principal  door  to  East  Tennessee ;  but, 
drawn  into  the  pursuit  of  their  adversaries  in  other  directions, 
they  had  very  wisely  renounced  proceeding  beyond  the  gap, 
and  shortly  thereafter  the  Confederates  had  retaken  the  defile. 
In  1863  the  r6le  of  liberator  of  East  Tennessee  was  reserved  for 
General  Burnside :  it  was  an  honorable  compensation  accorded  to 
the  unfortunate  but  gallant  soldier  vanquished  at  Fi'edericksburg. 
Two  divisions  of  the  Ninth  corps  designated  to  undertake  this 
campaign  having  been,  on  June  4th,  sent  to  the  aid  of  Grant,  it 
became  necessary  to  commence  new  preparations.  The  scattered 
troops  in  Kentucky,  several  regiments  recruited  in  that  State  or 
composed  of  refugees  from  East  Tennessee,  and  a  part  of  fresh 
levies  made  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  formed  the  Twenty-third  corps, 
under  the  orders  of  General  Hartsuff.  At  the  end  of  June,  as  we 
have  said,  this  little  army  was  in  readiness  to  move,  when  Morgan 
started  on  his  raid.  Six  weeks  were  lost.  It  was  tlie  beginning 
of  August.  The  Ninth  corps  was  coming  back  from  Vicksburg. 
Bat  the  men,  worn  out  by  the  climate,  had  need  of  rest.  Burn- 
side  could  not  wait  for  them.  As  soon  as  they  had  got  near  the 
limits  of  his  lines  he  determined  to  obey  Halleck's  pressing 
injimctions.  The  forces  of  the  expedition  were  composed  of  two 
divisions,  Hascall's  and  White's,  forming  the  Twenty-third  corps, 
and  of  Sliackelford's  division  of  cavalry,  comprising  Carter's,  Wol- 
ford's,  and  Foster's  brigades — in  all,  some  twenty  thousand  men. 
To  these  forces  the  Confederate  general  Buckner,  who  had  been 
sent  to  Knoxville  some  months  before  after  the  death  of  General 
Donelson,  could  oppose  about  the  same  number  of  combatants. 
Between  Knoxville  and  Kingston  were  two  divisions  of  infantry, 
a  part  of  which,  it  is  true,  was  ill-armed  and  poorly  equipped. 
Besides,  General  Frazer  occupied  the  intrenched  post  of  Cumber- 
land Gap  with  about  three  thousand  men  and  fourteen  pieces  of 
artillery,  while  Geueral  Samuel  Jones,  commanding  troops  of  all 
arms,  was  guarding  the  most  elevated  section  of  the  railway 
between  Jonesl>orough,  Tennessee  and  Wytheville,  Virginia.  In 
the  latter  days  of  July,  Buckner  had  receivetl  from  Bragg  an 
important  reinforcement  of  cavalry.  Forrest's  corps,  after  having 
rested  and  been  remounted  near  Chattanooga,  had  taken  up  a 
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position  at  Kingston :  he  was  cliarged  with  watching  the  entire 
line  of  Walden's  Ridge  to  the  south-west  of  that  town,  and  to 
open  communications  between  the  two  armies  which  respectively 
occupied  Knoxville  and  Chattanooga. 

Buckner  being  in  a  position  to  arrest  for  an  indefinite  length 
of  time  the  advance  of  his  adversary  at  Cumberland  Gap,  the 
latter  concluded  to  make  a  flank  movement  around  the  defile 
by  traversing  more  to  the  south,  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  the 
high  table-land  which  on  that  side  bears  the  designation  of 
Cumberland  plateau.  The  roads  which  Burnside  would  have  to 
cross  were  long  and  difficult  to  travel,  and  that  portion  of  the 
country  was  little  known,  besides  being  bare  of  resources ;  but 
the  very  difficult  character  of  the  roads  warranted  the  belief  that 
the  Confederates  would  be  illy  prepared  for  defence  in  that  region. 
No  precaution  was  neglected  to  ensure  the  success  of  this  laborious 
and  perilous  march.  The  greater  part  of  the  infantry  was  pro- 
vided with  horses,  so  as  to  enable  the  head  of  each  column  rapidly 
to  gain  the  most  important  strategic  points ;  the  weak  men  and 
horses  were  left  at  the  d6p6t.  The  heavy  train-wagons  were 
replaced  with  pack-trains — a  change  contrary  to  usages  in  the 
American  armies,  but  which  was  rendered  necessary  on  account 
of  the  character  of  the  campaign  about  to  be  inaugurated.  In 
order  to  avoid  crowding  and  to  facilitate  the  distribution  of  pro- 
visions the  army  was  divided,  on  leaving,  on  the  16th  of  August, 
Camp  Nelson  near  Lexington,  into  four  colunms  of  infantry  and 
one  of  cavalry,  which,  collecting  some  reinforcements  on  the  way, 
formed  in  line  on  the  21st,  to  the  north  of  the  Cumberland  Val- 
ley, on  the  different  routes  which  each  was  appointed  to  take.  To 
the  first  column  on  the  right,  which  had  the  longest  way  to  go, 
was  assigned  the  best  and  surest  route :  it  was  entrusted  with  the 
heaviest  part  of  the  train.  Leaving  Glasgow,  it  made,  vid  Tomp- 
kinsville  and  Livingston,  for  the  village  of  Jamestown,  w^here  it 
was  merged,  on  the  28th  of  August,  with  the  second  column, 
wliich  had  come  from  Columbia  vid  Creelsborough  and  Albany. 
The  two  others,  much  more  numerous  than  the  preceding,  united 
at  Cliitwood's  on  the  26th,  the  one  having  started  from  Somerset 
under  the  orders  of  Hartsuff,  and  the  other,  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  Burnside,  having  followed,  after  leaving  Crab  Orchard, 
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the  route  that  was  the  most  difficult  and  exposed  to  attacks  from 
the  enemy,  that  which  passes  by  Mount  Vernon,  London,  and 
Williamsburg.  The  infantry  again  set  out,  on  the  29th,  on  two 
converging  lines,  and  reached  on  the  ensuing  day  the  town  of 
Montgomery.  In  the  mean  while,  the  left  of  the  army  was  cov- 
ered by  the  fifth  column,  composed  of  cavalry,  which  moved 
directly  to  the  south  of  Williamsburg  on  Walker^s  Gap,  and, 
supported  by  a  d^tacliment  from  the  fourth  column,  occupied 
Jacksborough  on  the  same  day.  The  movements  of  these  differ- 
ent colun^ns  had  been  executed  with  great  precision :  the  infan- 
try had  helped  the  artillery  in  the  worst  places  on  the  road,  the 
long  lines  of  pack-mules  had  followed  the  army  without  detention 
and  easured  its  subsistence,  while  the  enemy  had  not  lain  in  wait 
for  the  advance  in  the  difficult  gorges  which  slope  down  the  Cum- 
berland plateau  into  the  Tennessee  Valley.  Forrest^s  cavalry 
barely  showed  itself  to  fire  a  few  shots  near  the  village  of 
Emory. 

One  can  understand  with  what  joy  the  Federals,  after  eleven 
days  of  toilsome  march,  entered  the  rich  valley,  a  kind  of  prom- 
ised land,  which  stretched  out  before  them.  Public  rumor  had 
greatly  exaggerated  their  numbers.  Burnside's  division  of  the 
army  had  impressed  the  Confederates  with  a  mistaken  idea  as  to 
its  effective  force,  and  Bragg,  fearing  with  reason  lest  by  its  flank- 
ing movements  it  should  separate  him  from  Buckner  and  then 
&I1  ujwn  Chattanooga,  had  sent  his  lieutenant  an  order  to  evac- 
uate Knoxville.  Buckner,  following  the  railway,  had  imme- 
diately marched  his  two  divisions,  numbering  about  ten  thousand 
men.  Covered  by  a  part  of  Forrest's  cavalry,  he  reached  the 
great  bridge  on  the  Tennessee  at  Loudon,  while  Burnside  was 
coming  down  upon  Kingston  and  Foster  was  entering  Knoxville 
without  firing  a  gun.  Buckner's  troops  were  thus  cut  in  two. 
Jones,  faithful  to  the  task  which  had  been  assigned  to  him  long 
before,  was  falling,  to  the  northward,  upon  Abingdon,  in  order  to 
guard  the  entrance  into  Virginia.  Frazer  had  received  orders  to 
join  him,  but  having  assured  Buckner  that  he  (Frazer)  could  hold 
his  ground  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time  in  the  Cumberland 
Gap,  he  was,  on  the  31st  of  August,  authorized  to  remain  there. 
Shackelford's  Federal  cavalry  had  hardly  descended  into  the  val- 
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ley  when  they  pushed  on^  on  September  1st,  as  &r  as  Loudon  in 
hopes  of  preserving  the  bridge  for  their  army  and  of  preventii^ 
the  enemy's  rearguard  from  having  access  to  it.  They  came  too 
late  to  save  it  from  the  flames.  After  having  exchanged  a  few 
cannon-shots  with  Scott's  brigade  of  cavalry  strongly  posted  on 
the  left  bank,  the  Unionists  recognized  that  it  was  useless  to 
attempt  to  cross  over.  Scott  continued  to  occupy  Loudon,  while 
Buckner  was  falling  back  on  the  other  side  of  the  Hiawasaee 
River,  and  a  few  days  thereafter,  without  having  been  further 
disturbed,  Scott  effected  a  junction  with  Bragg. 

Burnside,  having  joined  Minty's  cavalry,  which  Rosecrans  had 
pushed  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  Kingston,  left  that  town  on 
the  2d  with  his  army,  and  on  the  3d  made  a  triumphal  entry 
into  Knoxville.  There  he  found  important  d6p6ts  of  provisions 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  railway  material,  which  Buckner 
in  his  precipitate  retreat  had  neglected  to  destroy.  East  Ten- 
nessee was  finally  rescued,  after  two  years  and  a  half,  from 
Confederate  domination.  According  to  the  testimony  of  eye- 
witnesses, the  joy  of  the  people  was  beyond  description.  Innum- 
erable Federal  flags  which  had  been  preserved  in  secret  were 
displayed  at  the  windows  in  the  towns  and  villages.  Several 
raiments  of  the  Twenty-third  corps,  l)eing  composed  of  refu- 
gees, met  many  acquaintances  and  relatives.  The  other  Federal 
soldiers,  accustomed  in  Kentucky  to  the  hostility  of  a  large 
part  of  the  population,  were  carried  away  by  this  unanimous 
welcome.  However,  to  finish  his  conquest  Burnside  had  to  be 
master  of  the  road  which  traverses  Cumberland  Giip  and  to 
drive  Jones'  troops  into  Virginia.  That  was  his  first  care. 
Courcy's  brigade,  in  order  to  cover  Kentucky,  had  already  occu- 
pied the  outlet  of  the  road  on  the  north-west  slope  of  the  moun- 
tains. Shackelford  went  with  his  cavalry  to  flank  Frazer,  so  as 
to  completely  surround  him.  On  the  7th,  Burnside  followed  him 
with  infantry  and  artiller}'  by  taking  as  far  as  Morristown  the 
railway,  which  the  enemy  had  not  destroyed.  Thence,  by  a  forced 
march  of  forty-three  miles  in  one  day  and  a  half,  he  arrived  on 
the  9th  before  the  enemy's  works.  Frazer,  who  had  an  abundance 
of  munitions,  and  rations  for  forty  days,  had  taken  no  notice  of 
the  summons  made  by  Courcy  and  Shackelford.     They  had  con- 
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fined  themselves  to  besi^'ng  him  while  waiting  for  their  chief. 
However,  Frazer's  situation  was  beset  with  difficulties.  The  pass 
lies  at  a  point  where  the  great  chain  of  the  Cumberland  Moun- 
tains abruptly  becomes  depressed  and  merges  into  the  plateau  of 
the  same  name,  the  surfece  of  which,  although  broken,  no  longer 
presents,  like  the  chain,  a  continuous  obstacle  to  passage.  The 
pass  is  then  quite  approachable:  four  roads  cross  one  another 
diere,  and  the  commanding  heights  in  the  neighborhood  are  not 
inaccessible.  The  engineers  having  charge  of  the  fortification 
of  that  pass  had  made  on  too  large  a  scale  the  plan  of  the 
works,  which  after  eighteen  months  of  labor  were  not  yet  fin- 
ished, and  were  devised  for  a  garrison  of  ten  thousand  men. 
Although  the  area  was  nearly  two  miles  in  extent,  the  Kentucky 
road,  from  which  they  had  always  expected  assailants  to  make  the 
attack,  was  the  only  road  completely  swept  by  the  mounted  can- 
non ;  the  other  roads  could  be  reached  to  a  distance  of  only  about 
four  hundred  yards,  and  on  the  south  side  several  points  less  dis- 
tant were  not  within  range  of  the  fire  from  the  batteries :  nearly  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  these  was  an  unfinished  block-house  mounted 
with  one  gun  only.  Frazer,  in  spite  of  the  distance,  had  deemed 
it  necessary  to  occupy  this  block-house,  because  it  faced  the  works. 
Autumn  fogs,  coming  early  in  these  elevated  regions,  often  envel- 
oped the  pass  with  a  thick  veil  favorable  for  coupg-de-main  or 
surprises  to  an  enemy.  Hence,  Frazer  had  given  very  imprudent 
assurances  to  his  chief.  He  has  sought  to  exonerate  himself 
by  saying  that  he  expected  an  attack  from  the  Kentucky  road 
only,  and  counted  upon  his  rear  being  protected.  It  was  a  vain 
excuse,  for  the  very  order  to  evacuate  the  pass  proved  that  all 
East  Tennessee  was  going  to  be  abandoned.  Buckner  him- 
self, knowing  the  strong  and  the  weak  points  of  the  position 
and  the  effective  force  of  the  garrison,  should  have  maintained 
that  order. 

When  Frazer  learned  the  loss  of  Knoxville,  he  might  yet 
have  reached  Virginia  through  the  valley  of  Powell's  River; 
but  Jones,  himself  being  imprudent,  sent  word  to  him  to  hold 
his  ground  and  promised  prompt  assistance.  Six  hundred  troop- 
ers sent  out  to  meet  Frazer  encountered  Shackelford,  who  drove 
them  back  in  the  direction  of  Abingdon.      Instead  of  the  ex- 
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pected  help,  the  Federals  appeared  on  the  southern  road.  When 
the  Confederate  general  received  from  Bumside  a  summons  to 
surrender,  he  was  disconcerted.  He  had  hoped  that  Buckner 
would  detain  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  the  forces  of  the  enemy. 
Seeing  himself  isolated  and  surrounded,  he  did  not  think  of  defend- 
ing himself,  and  without  firing  a  single  shot  he  surrendered  to  the 
enemy  by  a  shameful  capitulation  the  two  thousand  men  and 
all  the  mal^rid  which  had  been  entrusted  to  him.  By  a  singular 
coincidence,  among  these  men  were  many  soldiers  from  North  Car- 
olina, whom  Burnside  had  already  made  prisoners  in  the  preced- 
ing year  on  Roanoke  Island. 

Two  days  before,  the  Confederates  had  achieved  on  the  confines 
of  Virginia  a  success  which  could  not,  it  is  true,  compensate  for 
the  disaster  which  had  occurred  to  Frazer.  On  receipt  of  the 
news  of  the  invasion  of  East  Tennessee,  Greneral  Jackson,  leaving 
the  banks  of  the  upper  Kanawha,  where  we  have  left  him,  had 
come  to  reinforce  Jones  between  Bristol  and  Abingdon.  In 
another  direction,  Bumside,  as  soon  as  he  had  arrived  at  Knox- 
ville,  had  sent  out  a  large  detachment  of  infantry  toward  Abing- 
don to  threaten  its  salt-works  and  destroy  the  railway  as  far  as 
possible.  The  road  being  clear,  four  hundred  Federals  got  on  a 
train  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Carter's  D6p6t,  ninety-three  miles 
from  Knoxville,  where  they  found  the  bridge  over  Watauga  River 
occupied  by  the  enemy.  Hearing  of  this  bold  dash,  Jackson  set 
out  to  cut  ofi*  their  retreat.  He  reached  Jonesborough  on  the  7th. 
The  Unionists,  going  back  on  the  same  train  which  had  brought 
them,  had  passed  beyond  that  town,  but  they  had  stopped  at  a 
short  distance,  thinking,  no  doubt,  that  they  were  pursued  only 
by  an  insignificant  body  of  Confederates.  After  having  vainly 
tried  to  cut  the  track  behind  them,  Jackson  drove  them  as  far  as 
Limestone  Station,  where,  finding  a  good  position,  they  determined 
to  fight  him  while  the  train  returned  to  Knoxville  for  reinforce- 
ments. But  this  expected  aid  was  not  destined  to  reach  them. 
After  a  stubborn  resistance,  surrounded  by  Jackson's  superior 
troops  and  crushed  by  his  artillery,  the  Federals,  about  three 
hundred  strong,  were  obliged  to  surrender.  Foster's  brigade  was 
immediately  sent  out  to  avenge  this  defeat,  but  the  Confederates, 
satisfied  with  their  success,  had  already  fallen  back  upon  Watauga, 
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and  Foster^  without  more  troops^  did  not  venture  to  go  so  far  to 
seek  them. 

The  conquest  of  East  Tennessee  was  accomplished  :  the  Ninth 
corps,  which  on  its  arrival  at  Cincinnati  on  August  20th,  num- 
bered only  six  thousand  men,  almost  all  ill  or  worn  out  with 
£itigue,  had  rested  and  reorganized  on  the  elevated  plateaus  of 
East  Kentucky.  The  veteran  soldiers  had  regained  their  health, 
new  recruits  had  refilled  the  ranks  of  the  first  two  divisions, 
while  the  third,  under  Greneral  Willcox,  which  had  not  accom- 
panied them  to  Vicksburg,  had  joined  them.  The  efiective  force 
of  the  corps  was  more  than  doubled,  and  toward  the  10th  of 
September  this  body  was  preparing  to  cross  the  mountains  to 
swell  Bumside's  army. 

What  was  going  to  be  done  with  this  army  ?  We  have  said 
true  military  interest  required  that  it  should  be  sent  without 
delay  after  Buckner:  the  cavalry  would  have  covered  Knox- 
ville  while  waiting  for  the  Ninth  corps,  which,  in  turn,  would 
have  taken  the  same  road,  leaving  one  division  behind  it.  But 
General  Halleck  had  other  plans.  As  will  be  seen  farther  on, 
Chattanooga  had  fallen  into  the  power  of  the  Federals  on  the  same 
day  with  Cumberland  Gap :  Rosecrans,  dazzled  by  tliis  great  result 
so  easily  obtained,  and  deceived  by  the  intelligence  sent  from  Wash- 
ington, had  entertained  illusions  which  Halleck,  although  he  must 
have  been  better  informed,  had  hastened  to  share.  The  latter,  con- 
sidering Bragg's  army  as  out  of  the  question,  wrote  on  the  11th 
of  September  to  Burnside  that  Rosecrans  was  going  to  occupy  at 
Dalton  the  entrance  to  the  great  notch  in  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains. After  having  recommended  to  Burnside  to  put  his  cavalry 
in  communication  with  that  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland, 
Halleck  assigned  to  him  the  double  task  of  occupying  the  passes 
in  the  Blue  Ridge  which  lead  into  North  Carolina  and  to  close 
the  upper  part  of  the  Holston  Valley  to  the  enemy's  troops  sta- 
tioned in  Virginia.  That  done,  he  added,  it  shall  be  decided 
whether  the  available  forces  of  the  two  armies  shall  be  directed 
against  G^H)rgia  and  Alabama  or  against  Virginia  and  North  Car- 
olina. This  last  plan,  which,  if  carried  out,  would  have  spared 
the  vital  parts  of  the  Confederacy  to  bring  the  Union  armies 
back  to  the  most  mountainous  regions,  was  not  adopted,  fortu- 
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Dately  for  the  Federals.  But  Halleek  appeared  to  think  much 
of  it,  and  his  instructions,  instead  of  causing  Bumside  to  draw 
nearer  Chattanooga,  had  a  tendency  to  remove  him  farther  from 
it  The  tidings  which  Bumside  was  receiving  from  Rosecrans 
were  reassuring.  He  therefore  thought  only  of  executing  with 
promptness  the  formal  ordera  sent  out  by  their  common  cbie£ 
Leaving  one  brigade  at  Knoxville,  he  moved  the  rest  of  his 
army  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  the  month  on  Jonesborough, 
whence  he  expected  to  advance  against  Jones  and  Jackson,  to 
drive  them  into  Virginia,  and  push  on  perhaps  as  far  as  Abing* 
don.  But  this  last  movement  was  hardly  accomplished  when 
a  cry  of  alarm  succeeded  to  the  complacent  messages  hitherto 
despatched  from  Washington.  News  from  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland  and  the  information  tardily  received  in  regard  to 
the  concentration  of  the  Confederate  forces  have  at  last  opened 
Halleck's  eyes :  he  already  beholds  Bragg  masking  the  notch  at 
Dalton  and  advancing  from  the  side  of  Huntsville  with  an  army 
twice  as  large  as  before  to  sever  Rosecrans'  communications  with 
Nashville.  He  forthwith  orders  Bumside  to  strip  the  posts  in 
Kentucky  and  march  with  all  his  available  forces  on  Chattanoogdi 
so  as  to  either  reinforce  or  relieve  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 

This  message  reached  Knoxville  only  on  the  16th  in  the  even- 
ing. As  the  reader  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  it  was  too  late  to  suc- 
cor Rosecrans.  Burnside  straightway  issued  an  order  to  the  Ninth 
corps  to  come  by  forced  marches  to  meet  him,  and  he  himself  set 
out  by  railroad  on  the  morrow  to  disengage  and  quickly  bring  back 
to  the  rear  the  expeditionary  corps  which  he  had  just  despatched 
toward  the  north-east.  There  were  troops  remaining  in  the  vicinity 
of  Morristown ;  they  were  sent  to  Loudon,  the  extreme  terminus 
toward  the  south  of  the  railway  line.  All  the  other  troops  which 
were  placed  en  Echelon  along  the  Jonesborough  route  were  like- 
wise set  in  motion.  The  vanguard  was  confronting  the  enemy  on 
the  banks  of  the  Watauga  River.  It  had  to  be  withdrawn  with- 
out betraying  the  retrograde  movement  of  the  army,  which  it 
had  masked  until  then :  the  betrayal  of  this  movement  would 
have  called  up  before  Knoxville  all  the  Confederate  troops  in 
South-western  Virginia.  Burnside  arrived  on  the  21  st  near 
Carter's  D6p6t,  where  he  found  the  enemy  strongly  posted  within 
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works  forming  the  head  of  the  bridge  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Wataaga.  He  at  the  same  time  received  from  the  President  an 
order  directing  him  to  start  for  Chattanooga,  without  losing  a 
moment,  with  such  troops  as  he  had  around  him.  He  made  ready 
to  obey,  but  only  after  having  attacked  the  enemy  on  the  following 
morning  at  daybreak,  so  as  to  destroy,  if  that  were  possible,  the 
iHidge  at  Watauga.  The  Confederates,  apprised  of  his  arrival, 
saved  him  this  trouble.  They  evacuated  their  works  in  the  night 
aq^l  burned  the  bridge.  While  Foster's  brigade,  despatched 
in  pursuit  of  the  Confederates,  was  coming  up  with  them  near 
Blountsville  and  capturing,  together  with  one  cannon,  some  sixty 
prisoners,  Burnside,  thenceforth  undisturbed  on  that  side,  was 
finishing  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  and  resuming  the  road  to 
the  south.  Thanks  to  the  railway,  he  arrived  on  the  23d  at 
Morristown,  where  he  encountered  the  head  of  the  column  of  the 
Ninth  corps  coming  down  from  Cumberland  Gap.  On  the  24th 
he  was  at  Knoxville :  there  he  heard  news  of  the  battle  lost  four 
days  previously  by  Bosecrans  on  the  banks  of  the  Cliickamauga. 

The  moment  has  then  come  for  us  to  return  to  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland  and  to  narrate  the  campaign  the  face  of  which 
was  suddenly  changed  by  the  operations  of  this  battle. 

W^hen  giving  to  Rosecrans  a  positive  order  to  assume  the  offen- 
sive, Halleck  had  left  him  free  to  form  his  own  plans :  this  was 
reserving  to  him  the  choice  of  the  difficulties  which  had  to  be  over- 
come. A  brief  description  of  the  country  which  Rosecrans  had  to 
cross  will  suffice  to  show  what  were  these  difficulties.  We  have 
said  that  the  Cumberland  plateau  is  bounded  on  the  east,  in  its 
southern  part,  by  the  Tennessee  River,  and  in  its  northern  part  by 
the  dale,  fifty  miles  long  and  three  miles  wide,  watered  by  the 
Sequatchie  River.  Between  this  dale  and  the  Tennessee  Valley, 
above  Chattanooga,  there  is  a  rocky  elevation  with  a  sterile  soil, 
of  long  extent,  abruptly  terminating  on  the  east  and  called  Wal- 
den's  Ridge.  A  simple  notch,  through  which  rush  the  waters  of 
the  Tennessee,  separates  this  ridge  fix)m  a  double  chain  of  parallel 
mountains  which  prolong  the  ridge  in  its  general  direction  from 
the  north-east  to  the  south-west.  These  mountains,  by  their  height, 
their  small  width,  straight  and  uniform  summit-line,  call  to  mind 
the  great  links  in  the  mountain-chains  of  Virginia.     These  two 
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ranges,  which  enclose  the  long  and  narrow  valley  designated  as 
Will's  Valley^  are,  on  the  west^  Baccoon  Mountain^  which  extends 
along  the  left  bank  of  tlie  Tennessee  from  Shell  Mound  to  Gun- 
tersville ;  and  on  the  cast.  Lookout  Mountain,  the  crest  of  whidi 
rises  twenty-six  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  forma 
an  admirable  point  of  view  whence,  it  is  said,  tlie  eye  can  take  in 
parts  of  seven  States.  Lookout  Creek  is  a  large  stream  which 
empties  into  the  Tennessee  a  mile  or  two  above  Chattanooga.  It 
flows  northward  through  Will's  Valley  from  the  borders  of 
Greorgia  and  Alabama.  In  this  last  State  the  dip  is  southward, 
and  rills  form  the  Big  Will's  Creek,  which,  coursing  around  the 
extremity  of  Lookout  Mountain,  empties  at  Gadsden  into  the 
Coosa  River :  we  have  already  alluded  to  this  district  in  reference 
to  Strcight's  expedition.  Between  Lookout  Mountain  and  the 
Blue  Ridge  on  the  east  about  thirty-one  miles  will  cover  the 
breadth  of  the  great  depression  which,  from  the  banks  of  (he  Sus- 
quehanna, separates  this  range  from  the  Alleghany  Mountains^ 
properly  speaking.  Where  Lookout  Mountain  lies  the  district  is 
covered  in  part  with  small  parallel  spurs.  The  first  on  the  west 
is  Missionary  Ridge,  a  succession  of  big  knobs  like  shelves  detached 
from  the  mountain.  Gradually  separating  from  the  mountain 
and  trending  northward,  this  spur  forms  the  small  valley  of 
Chattanooga  Creek,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  town  situate  near 
to  its  mouth.  Pigeon  Mountain,  soldered  as  it  were  to  the  south- 
ern part  of  Missionary  Ridge,  is  at  first  higher,  but  its  altitude 
diminLshcs  within  a  short  distance,  and  the  mountain  terminates 
in  small  hills  between  two  of  the  branches  of  the  Chickamauga 
Creek.  The  westernmost  branch.  West  Chickamauga,  waters  the 
valley  called  McLemore's  Cove ;  the  other,  named  Middle  Chick- 
amauga, runs  along  the  foot  of  Taylor's  Ridge,  a  somewhat  high, 
abrupt,  and  rocky  spur  which  extends  to  the  northward  under  the 
apjxjllation  of  Oak  Ridge,  and  to  the  southward  forms,  with  Pigeon 
Mountain,  the  valley  of  the  Chattooga,  an  affluent  of  the  river 
Coosa.  One  of  the  last  links  of  the  chain,  named  Chattooga 
Mountain,  encloses,  on  the  east  of  Taylor's  Ridge,  the  waters  of 
the  East  Chickamauga  branch,  which,  after  having  cut  a  deep 
passage  between  this  last  crest  and  that  of  Oak  Ridge,  mingles 
successively,  sixteen  and  six  miles  from  the  Tennessee  River,  with 
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the  two  other  branches  of  the  Chickamauga.  Between  the  Chat- 
tooga Mountain  and  the  slopes  of  the  Blue  Ridge  there  stretches^ 
over  a  breadth  of  more  than  thirteen  miles,  a  tract  of  country  with 
but  little  undulation  and  presenting  no  serious  impediment  in  the 
way  :  it  is  the  door  or  entrance  to  Georgia.  The  streams  which 
water  this  r^on  are  separated  from  the  basin  of  the  Tennessee  by 
an  almost  insensible  rise  of  ground,  and  flow  to  the  south,  under 
the  designation  of  Connassauga  River,  down  to  the  neighborhood 
of  Resaca,  where  they  empty  into  the  Oostanaula,  which  itself  * 
fiirther  on  takes  the  name  of  Coosa  River. 

Chattanooga,  lying  above  the  gorges  through  which  the  Tennes- 
see River  winds  and  rolls  its  tumultuous  waters,  was,  as  we  see, 
perfectly  protected  against  any  enemy  that  might  approach  from 
the  north-west,  the  west,  or  the  south-west.  In  order  to  follow 
in  the  first  direction,  Rosecrans  had  to  cross  the  two  plateaus  of 
Cumberland  and  Walden's  Ridge  and  clear  between  the  two  the 
valley  of  the  Sequatchie.  There  were  only  three  routes  across 
these  almost  uninhabited  regions :  the  first,  from  McMinnville 
to  Washington  in  Tennessee;  the  second,  from  McMinnville  to 
Poe's  Store;  and  the  third,  from  Manchester  vid  Altamont  to 
Dallas.  They  crossed  the  Sequatchie  respectively  at  Pikeville, 
Dunlap,  and  Anderson.  The  nature  of  the  country,  over  an 
extent  of  nearly  sixty-two  miles,  was  such  as  to  present  insur- 
mountable difficulties  to  an  army  of  large  size.  Once  arrived  in 
the  valley  of  the  Tennessee,  Rosecrans  would  not  have  found,  like 
Bumside,  a  region  without  defensive  preparations  and  offering 
abundant  resources  to  its  liberators.  It  would  have  been  imix)s- 
sible  for  him  to  procure  forage  from  a  distance  and  to  have  his 
supplies  brought  by  wagons  from  McMinnville. 

The  pass  in  the  mountains  through  which  the  Tennessee  runs 
firom  east  to  west,  instead  of  opening  a  way  to  the  armies,  opposed 
to  them  insuperable  obstacles.  No  road,  nor  path  even,  followed 
closely  the  course  of  the  river  through  this  narrow  defile.  To 
approach  Chattanooga  from  the  west  there  were  only  two  routes 
— those  which  Hardee  and  Polk  had  taken  in  the  first  davs  of 
July ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  north  the  route  from  Tracy  City  to 
Jasper,  and  thence,  along  the  right  bank,  to  Kelley's  Ferry,  where 
it  crossed  the  water  to  reach  Chattanooga ;  and  on  the  south  the 
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railroad  along  the  left  bank  from  the  bridge  at  Bridgeport,  vid 
Shell  Mound,  Whitesides,  and  Wauhatchie  in  Will's  Vallej. 
The  first  route  ran  around  the  extremity  of  Walden's  Ridge,  the 
other  cut  through  the  end  of  Baccoon  Mountain;  both  passed 
together  at  the  foot  of  the  high  cliff  which  abruptly  terminates 
the  extension  of  Lookout  Mountain  above  the  Tennessee  Biver, 
and  is  crowned  with  the  summer  resort  called  Summertown.  A 
third  route,  running  diagonally,  connected  the  other  two.  De- 
scending from  Tracy  City  by  Battle  Creek,  it  went  up  the  right 
bank  to  a  point  opposite  Shell  Mound,  where  it  again  met  the 
railway.  These  thoroughfares  were  so  easy  to  guard  that  there 
was  no  tliought  of  taking  them  by  force. 

To  approach  the  enemy's  army  it  was  then  necessary  to  manoeu- 
vre to  the  southward.  The  difficulties  presented  on  that  side  were 
also  great.  The  Federals  would  have  to  encounter  fii-st  tliat  foiv 
midable  obstacle  the  Tennessee,  the  narrow  valley  of  which,  encum- 
bered with  masses  of  rock  and  covered  with  brushwood,  was  as 
barren  as  the  neighl)oring  plateaus;  then  they  would  have  to 
encounter  in  succession  the  different  spurs  and  outcroppings  just 
mentioned,  and  which  were  all  lying  across  the  way  that  they  had 
to  follow.  There  were  only  three  routes  leading  through  tliese 
mountains :  the  one,  very  bad,  led  from  Bridgeport  to  Trenton,  a 
large  town  situate  on  Lookout  Creek ;  two  others,  starting  from 
Caperton's  Ferry  opposite  to  Stevenson,  came  out,  the  one  at 
Johnston's  Crook  and  the  other  near  Valley  Head  on  the  Big 
Will's  Creek.  They  crossed  Lookout  Mountain  through  the 
passes  of  Frick's  Grap,  Stevens'  Gap,  and  Winston's  Gap.  The 
first  two,  separated  from  each  other  only  by  a  knob  not  quite  one 
mile  and  a  fifth  in  length,  are  distant  some  twenty-five  miles  from 
Chattanooga,  and  the  third  forty-three  miles.  The  distance  to 
Winston's  Gap  must  have  rendered  perilous  the  march  of  the  army, 
obliged  as  it  was  to  clear  at  once  these  different  passes  in  presence 
of  an  adversary  free  to  move  on  the  opposite  eastern  slope  of  the 
mountain.  The  two  railroads  which  nni  out  of  Chattanooga  in 
an  eastern  direction  intersect  each  other,  and  then  continue  to  run 
apart,  the  one  to  Cleveland  on  the  north,  and  the  other  to  Dalton 
on  the  south  on  the  direct  line  between  Knoxville  and  Atlanta. 
As  this  last  line  passes  away  from  Chattanooga,  Dalton  is  tlie  cen- 
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d  point  which  opens  or  closes  the  entrance  to  the  rich  districts 
the  soath.  The  southern  branch  follows  the  East  Chicka- 
aaga  Creek  by  Ringgold  and  the  cut  made  between  Taylor's 
idge  and  Oaik  Kidge.  The  centre  of  the  network  of  routes  that 
averse  the  country  to  the  eastward  of  Lookout  Mountain  is  La 
ayette,  a  town  lying  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Chattanooga 
m1  at  an  equal  distance  from  Pigeon  Mountain  and  Taylor's 
lidge.  Xhe  first  of  these  routes  are  those  leading  to  Ringgold, 
)aIton,  Hesaca,  and  the  villages  of  Summerville  and  Broomton 
1  the  Chattooga  Valley :  the  last  two  routes  come  together  at 
Lipine  and  enter  a  little  more  to  the  west  Winston's  Gap.  The 
ther  routes  are  the  Stevens'  Gap  road,  which  crosses  Pigeon 
doantain  through  the  pass  at  Dug  Grap;  the  road  leading  to 
i'rick's  Grap  and  Trenton  vid  Catlett's  Gap  in  Pigeon  Mountain 
nd  the  head-waters  of  Pond  Springs  in  McLemore's  Cove ;  and, 
inally,  the  Chattanooga  road.  This  last  crosses  West  Chicka- 
oauga  Creek  at  the  ford  of  Grordon's  Mills,  and  the  extremity 
)f  ilissionary  Ridge  through  the  pass  at  Rossville,  where  it  meets 
¥ith  the  Singgold  road.  Several  roads  over  which  wagons  can 
3888  in  summer  connect,  besides,  La  Fayette  with  the  valley  of 
McLemore's  Cove.  The  most  important  on  the  south  are  the  Sul- 
phur Springs  road  by  the  pass  of  Bluebird  Ghxp  in  Pigeon  Moun- 
tain, and  more  to  the  northward  the  Crawfish  Springs  road  through 
i  pass  near  Catlett's  Grap.  The  scarcity  of  the  roads,  the  lack  of 
i^ater,  and  the  altitude  of  the  defiles  made  the  passage  across  Rac- 
coon Mountain  and  Lookout  Mountain  very  difficult;  but  it  was 
necessary  to  cross  them  so  as  to  reach  McLemore's  Cove,  for  it  was 
[)nly  through  that  way  they  could  approach  Cliattanooga.  This 
plan  was  adopted  by  Rosecrans,  notwitlistanding  its  difficulties. 
It  gave  him,  to  procure  supplies  of  provisions,  the  use  of  the 
railway  as  far  as  Bridgeport,  which  did  away  with  the  first  obsta- 
cle— ^that  is  to  say,  the  Cumberland  plateau.  The  adoption  of  this 
plan  enabled  him  also  to  threaten  the  communications  of  the  enemy, 
whom  he  could  force  to  leave  the  shelter  of  the  Chattanooga  gorges  to 
come  and  defend  Dalton.  The  want  of  a  railway  and  the  danger  of 
exposing  the  base  pf  operations  of  the  army  precluded  the  possibility 
of  a  more  extended  flanking  movement — as  far  as  Gadsden,  for  in- 
stance— which  would  have  avoided  the  double  chain  of  mountains. 
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If  the  Federals  had  found  the  enemy's  army  posted  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  and  the  slopes  of  Eacooon  Mountain^  they  would 
have  been  obliged  either  to  make  an  attack  as  foolish  as  was  thai 
on  Fredericksburg,  or  to  return  to  their  encampments,  quitting  the 
field  without  having  fought  a  battle.  Therefore,  the  first  thing 
necessary  was  that  Rosecrans  should  deceive  Bragg  in  r^ard  to 
his  designs.  He  directed  Crittenden  to  make  a  diversion  on 
Bragg's  right  flank,  so  as  to  make  him  believe  that  the  whole 
army  was  preparing  to  cross  Walden's  Ridge.  Bumside's  march 
on  Knoxville  would  render  that  supposition  likely. 

The  two  other  corps  were  to  cross  the  river  at  the  foot  of  Rao- 
coon  Mountain,  taking  Stevenson  as  a  base  of  operations.  In 
order  to  cover  his  right  the  Union  general  had  sent  MitchelPfr 
division  of  cavalry,  under  Colonel  E.  M.  McCook,  to  Huntsville 
as  early  as  the  11th  of  August.  McCook  occupied  the  rail- 
way section  which  connects  Huntsville  with  Stevenson,  and 
established  posts  of  observation  along  the  whole  right  bank  of 
the  Tennessee  from  Bridgeport  to  Whitesburg.  Crittenden's 
camp,  on  the  •left  of  the  army,  extended  from  Hillsborough 
and  Manchester  up  to  McMinnville.  He  took  up  the  line  of 
march  on  the  16th  in  three  columns :  Wood,  on  the  right,  leaving 
Hillsborough  and  Pdham,  made  for  Tracy  City,  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded upward  to  the  north  as  far  as  Purden,  wjiere  he  entered 
the  Altamont  and  Anderson  .road ;  Palmer,  who  was  at  Man- 
chester, reached  at  Irvine  College,  by  a  like  movement,  the  Dun- 
lap  road ;  Van  Cleve,  who  was  posted  at  McMinnville,  leaving 
a  garrison  of  one  brigade  in  that  town,  marched  upon  Pike- 
ville  with  the  two  other  brigades.  The  roads  were  narrow  and 
difficult;  however,  Rosecrans'  instructions  were  exactly  fol- 
lowed, and  on  the  19th  of  August  the  Twenty-first  corps  was, 
every  man  of  it,  in  the  valley  of  the  Sequatchie,  of  which  it 
occupied  the  various  passes.  It  was  to  remain  in  this  position 
while  strong  reinforcements  would  push  on,  across  Walden's 
Ridge,  as  far  as  the  Tennessee  to  complete  the  demonstration. 
Minty's  troopers,  who  were  near  McMinnville,  had  given  the 
signal  of  the  movement  on  the  north  side.  They  had  confront- 
ing them  for  several  days  past  a  part  of  DibrelPs  Confederate 
brigade,  which  Forrest  had  been  obliged  to  send  to  Sparta  because 
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most  of  the  soldiers,  being  natives  of  that  district,  wished  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  proximity  to  visit  onoe  more  their  families. 
Already,  on  the  8th  of  August,  a  Union  detachment,  drawn  into 
an  ambush  to  the  north  of  Sparta,  had  been  roughly  handled  by 
DibrelPs  command.  Having  been  recently  reinforced,  he  was 
waiting  for  Minty,  who  was  going  to  Croesville  to  command  the 
entrance  to  the  Sequatchie  Valley  and  descend  through  it  into  the 
Tennessee  Valley.  Minty,  who  had  proceeded  up  the  right  bank 
of  the  Calf-Killer  River,  found,  about  seven  miles  and  a  half 
above  Sparta,  Greneral  Dibrell,  who  resisted  his  progress  during 
the  whole  of  the  17th.  The  Confederates,  having  fallen  back 
daring  the  night,  were  sharply  pursued.  Dibrell  gained  Cross- 
ville,  whence  he  was  soon  recalled.  On  the  22d,  hearing  the 
news  of  the  simultaneous  movements  of  the  Federal  armies  of 
the  Cumberland  and  of  the  Ohio,  Forrest  had  received  orders  to 
concentrate  his  forces  at  Kingston.  Some  days  later,  as  we  have 
said,  he  was  covering  Buckner's  retreat  and  lining  with  soldiers 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tennessee  from  the  burned  bridge  at  Loudon 
to  the  environs  of  Chattanooga. 

The  remainder  of  the  Union  army  had  commenced  to  move 
at  the  same  time  with  Crittenden.  The  Fourteenth  corps  had 
advanced  in  two  columns :  on  the  left,  Reynolds,  followed  by 
Brannan,  had  come  down  from  the  town  of  University,  by  the 
vale  of  Battle  Creek,  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  that 
stream,  taking  care,  however,  not  to  show  his  strength  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tennessee ;  ^n  the  right,  Negley,  and  Baird  after 
him,  had  marched  along  the  railway  by  Tantallon,  and  had  come 
to  a  halt  between  Anderson  and  Stevenson.  Davis'  division  of 
the  Twentieth  corps,  striking  through  the  mountain,  had  come  to 
meet,  near  Stevenson,  Sheridan's  division;  farther  to  the  right, 
Johnson,  having  started  from  Salem,  had  moved  down  by  Lar- 
kin's  Ford  to  Bellefonte.  These  movements  were  finished  on  the 
20th  of  August.  Granger's  reserve  corps,  composed  of  three 
divisions,  was  guarding  the  lines  of  communication  between  the 
different  bodies  of  the  army :  a  part  of  that  corps  was  posted  at 
Shelbyville  and  at  Wartrace;  the  remainder  occupied  Murfrees- 
borough,  Nashville,  Carthage,  and,  still  more  in  the  rear,  Galla- 
tin, Clarksville,  and  Dover. 
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The  first  step  has  been  taken:  the  army  lias  crossed  the  Cum- 
berland plateau.  Walden's  Ridge  is  abandoned  by  the  Confed- 
erates. Crittenden  is  going  to  threaten  their  right  beyond  that 
ridge.  Hazen's  brigade  of  Palmer's  division  advances  up  to  a 
point  opposite  Harrison  on  the  Tennessee  River;  Wagner's  bri- 
gade, detached  from  Wood's  command,  will  follow  the  road  lead- 
ing from  Anderson  io  Chattanooga ;  some  batteries  of  artillery 
accompany  these  troops.  On  the  left,  Minty  appears  near  Kings- 
ton on  the  west  side  of  Clinch  River.  On  the  right,  Reynolds 
detaclies  Wilder's  brigade  of  mounted  infantry  and  sends  it  on 
the  same  route  with  Wagner,  ordering  that  it  should  promptly 
occupy  the  heights  which,  running  across  Tennessee,  command 
the  city  of  Chattanooga. 

All  these  movements  are  accomplished  without  delay;  but 
Wilder,  whose  men  are  mounted  and  who  has  the  shortest 
road  to  travel,  reaches  first  the  position  that  has  been  assigned 
to  him.  On  the  21st  of  August,  Chattanooga  lies  at  his  feet 
He  is  8ei)arated  from  it  only  by  an  abrupt  declivity  and  the 
tortuous  course  of  the  river.  He  immediately  announces  his 
presence  by  throwing  a  few  shells  into  the  town.  Bragg  was 
hardly  expecting  to  see  the  enemy  apfiear  so  near  to  his  dei)6t8 
and  headquarters.  The  commotion  was  great,  and,  the  firing 
becoming  more  and  more  accurate,  there  soon  ensued  a  general 
panic.  The  d^p6ts  of  supplies,  and,  above  all,  of  ammuni- 
tion, which  were  within  range  of  the  enemy's  shells,  were 
removed ;  the  rolling  stock  belonging  to  the  railway  was  sent 
away.  The  Confederates  did  not  have  even  a  bridge  which 
would  enable  them  to  reach  the  right  bank  of  the  river  and 
dislodge  these  troublesome  visitors.  Not  for  a  moment  had 
they  believed  in  the  possibility  of  this  offensive  movement  so 
suddenly  revealed  by  Wilder.  It  is  true  that  gangs  of  slaves 
were  at  work  to  fortify  Chattanooga  on  the  south  side,  but  the 
works  were  not  yet  mounted  with  guns.  Anderson's  brigade  of 
Withers'  division  had  alone  been  placed  in  a  strategical  i)osition 
at  BridgeiK>rt ;  the  rest  of  Polk's  corps  had  concentrated  at  Chat- 
tanooga. Hardee's  coqw  was  camping  still  more  in  their  rear,  at 
Tyner's  Station  on  the  Knoxville  Railroad.  Forrest,  ^vatching 
at  Kingston  the  eastern  part  of  Tennessee,  was  too  far  for  his  out- 
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posts  or  reconnoitring-parties  to  be  of  any  service  to  Bragg's 
army;  Koddey  was  still  &rther,  at  Tuscumbia,  where  he  was 
watching  the  Corinth  road.  Wheeler,  with  a  view  to  rest  his 
troopers,  had  led  them  into  the  peaceful  valley  of  the  Coosa. 
His  two  divisions,  under  Wharton  and  Martin,  were  near  Borne 
in  Greorgia  and  at  Alexandria  near  Jacksonborough  in  Alabama 
— the  one  seventy-four  miles  and  the  other  one  hundred  and  five 
from  Bridgeport.  The  first  had  detached  a  raiment  to  guard  the 
entire  bank  of  the  Tennessee  River  from  Bridgeport  to  Gunters- 
ville.  Another  regiment,  sent  by  Martin,  kept  open  his  commu- 
nications with  Roddey's  outposts  near  Decatur.  The  front  of  the 
Confederate  army  was  therefore  effectually  covered  only  by  a  bri- 
gade of  infantry  and  a  raiment  of  cavalry.  This  army,  as  we 
have  said,  was  much  weakened ;  it  had  not  yet  received  any  of  the 
promised  reinforcements.  Bragg,  seeing  himself  separated  from 
Bosecrans  by  an  obstacle  which  he  deemed  to  be  insurmountable, 
had  proposed,  on  the  17th  of  July,  to  Johnston  to  transport 
all  his  forces  into  the  State  of  Mississippi  and  to  combine  them 
with  Johnston's  to  crush  Grant.  Johnston,  who  had  just  evacu- 
ated Jackson,  had  answered  him,  with  good  reason,  that  it  was 
too  late:  a  part  of  his  small  army  had  been  brought  back  to 
Mobile.  This  important  port,  which  would  have  furnished  for  a 
campaign  in  Georgia  a  base  of  operations  as  good  as  Chattanooga, 
appeared  to  be  greatly  threatened  by  the  fleet.  If  a  landing 
was  effected  to  attack  the  place.  General  Dabney  Maury  would 
be  able  to  oppose  only  two  thousand  men  to  the  besiegers.  But 
the  completion  of  the  most  important  works  of  defence,  the  arri- 
val of  a  certain  number  of  recruits,  and  the  news  that  the  Federal 
expedition  had  been  abandoned  allowed  Johnston  to  remove  troops 
from  Mobile.  He  was  preparing  to  return  to  Bragg  most  of  the 
troops  which  the  latter  had  sent  him  at  the  end  of  May :  these 
troops  were,  on  the  one  hand,  LiddelPs,  Ector's,  and  Gist's  bri- 
gades, besides  Walthall's,  all  placed  under  the  orders  of  General 
Walker,  and  on  the  other  hand  Breckinridge's  division.  Walker 
started  for  Chattanooga  in  pursuance  of  a  despatch  from  Bragg, 
received  on  the  22d  of  August,  announcing  the  shelling  of  that 
city.  Walker's  arrival  a  few  days  thereafter  brought,  according 
to  the  reckoning  of  the  general-in-chief,  the  number  of  effective 
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combatants  in  his  army  to  a  little  more  than  thirty-five  thousand 
soldiers — say  nearly  thirty-nine  thousand  men,  all  told.  His  four 
divisions  of  cavalry  being  composed  each  of  about  fifteen  hundred 
sabres,  he  therefore  had  under  his  command  some  forty-five  thou- 
sand men,  leaving  out  the  seven  brigades — say  about  ten  thou- 
sand men — which  Buckner  might  bring  to  him  in  a  few  days 
from  Knoxville,  with  something  like  forty  pieces  of  artillery, 
Breckinridge  was  closely  to  follow  Walker  and  resume  his  place 
in  Hardee's  corps,  which  his  departure  two  months  before  had 
reduced  to  an  effective  force  of  five  brigades. 

Wilder,  after  having  cannonaded  Chattanooga  during  the  whole 
of  the  21st,  had  not  waited  until  the  enemy,  with  the  pontons 
made  fust  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tennessee,  should  come  and 
seek  him  upon  the  opixwite  heights.  Bragg  had  recalled  to  Chat- 
tanooga, Anderson's  brigade,  which,  posteil  in  front  of  Bridgeport, 
could  alone  oppose  the  crossing  of  the  Tennessee  projected  by 
Rosecrans.  Hence  the  latter  could,  quite  at  leisure,  prepare  for 
this  difficult  performance.  The  small  number  of  his  boats 
enabled  him  to  throw  only  one  bridge  across  this  large  river. 
The  place  chosen  for  his  bridge  was  the  ferry  at  Caperton^s, 
near  Stevenson.  As  this  bridge  could  not  suffice  for  the  entire 
army,  Sheridan  undertook,  as  early  as  the  21st,  to  construct  at 
Bridgeport  another  bridge  of  trestles.  Brannan,  at  the  mouth 
of  Battle  Creek,  was  preparing  rafts  to  transport  his  infantry  to 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  while  Reynoldj?i,  who  had  advanced 
to  a  jK)int  in  front  of  Shell  Mound  beyond  the  mouth  of  the 
Sequatchie,  was  collecting  for  a  similar  purjx>se  all  the  boats  he 
could  find  on  the  river.  These  works,  and  especially  the  build- 
ing of  the  bridge  at  Bridgeport,  which  involved  the  constniction 
of  a  landing  or  platform  more  than  two  hundred  and  sixty-five 
yanls  in  extent,  without  counting  the  central  part  floating  upon 
boats,  required  a  certain  time  for  their  accomplishment.  Not- 
withstanding all  the  precautions  that  were  taken,  these  works 
could  not  escape  the  att<intion  of  Bragg :  if  the  troopers  who  were 
watching  the  right  bank  did  not  perwive  them,  it  was  impossible 
to  disguise  them  to  the  ol)servers  stationed  upon  the  crests  of  Rac- 
coon Mountain,  more  than  three  hundred  yards  high,  which  over- 
looks the  course  of  the  Tennessee.     These  observers  must  have 
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perceived  even  all  the  movements  of  troops  going  on  in  the  valley^ 
and  it  is  incredible  that  the  Confederate  general  was  not  promptly 
informed  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy's  army  below  Chatta- 
nooga. 

Bragg's  attention  is  attracted  higher  up  by  Hazen,  who,  in  front 
of  the  town  of  Harrison,  has  made  a  feint  to  force  the  crossing 
of  the  Tennessee,  and  also  by  the  news  which  he  receives  con- 
cerning Burnside's  movements.  The  Confederate  general  sends 
a  part  of  Hardee's  corps  to  guard  the  river  above  Chattanooga. 
Meanwhile,  Rosecrans  has  finished  his  preparations,  and  on  the 
27th  S^ieridan  b^ns  to  build  the  bridge  at  Bridgeport,  while 
Davis  launches  the  pontons  at  Caperton's  Ferry.  Bragg  is  at 
last  warned:  he  calls  back  Wheeler's  two  divisions  and  places 
Martin  at  Trenton  in  Will's  Valley,  and  Wharton  behind  him 
near  Chattanooga.  But  the  very  positions  which  he  assigns  to 
them  prove  that  he  does  not  yet  know  from  which  side  the  attack 
will  come,  and  his  infantry,  which  alone  might  defend  the  passes 
in  the  Baccoon  Mountain,  remains  inactive.  On  the  29th  the 
bridges  are  finished ;  Davis,  crossing  the  river,  makes  the  Caperton 
ferry-boat  fest  to  the  left  bank,  while  the  cavalry,  passing  a  little 
lower,  meets  the  Confederate  vedettes  in  front  of  the  landing- 
place  and  drives  them  away :  five  hours  later  the  infantry  begins 
to  cross.  Sheridan  finds  nothing  confronting  him,  but  an  accident 
causes  the  breaking  of  the  trestle-bridge  at  Bridgeport,  and  not- 
withstanding assiduous  work  to  repair  it  the  troops  can  cross 
over  only  on  the  2d  of  September. 

During  all  this  time,  Bragg,  although  he  is  only  twenty-two  to 
twenty-five  miles  distant,  makes  no  effort  to  stop  the  crossing  of 
the  enemy  nor  to  dispute,  after  the  crossing,  the  possession  of  the 
pass  in  the  Raccoon  Mountain.  He  avowed,  without  being  able 
to  explain  the  fact,  that  he  was  ignorant  up  to  the  31st  of  August 
of  Rosecrans'  movements.  It  is  said  that  the  first  news  of  these 
movements  was  brought  to  him  at  Chattanooga  by  a  resident 
of  Caperton's  Ferry,  who  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  crossing  of 
the  troops.  He  did  not  yet  understand,  however,  that  the  demon- 
strations made  on  his  right  were  only  feints,  and  he  persisted  in 
the  belief  that  the  Federal  armies  of  the  Cumberland  and  of  the 
Ohio  would  endeavor  to  effect  a  union  above  Chattanooga.     This 
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apprehension  was  the  reason  why  Bragg  did  not  go  out  to  meet 
Rosecrans.  The  latter,  in  order  to  deceive  the  enemy  still  more, 
on  the  3d  of  September  gave  to  the  valiant  and  able  general  Hazen 
the  command  of  Wagner's,  Wilder's,  and  Minty's  brigades,  whidi 
with  his  own  had  crossed  Waldeu's  Ridge  about  seven  thousand 
strong,  and  directed  him  to  make  a  show  of  crossing  the  Tennes- 
see. Hazen  perfectly  executed  this  order.  Bringing  back  to  the 
south  Minty,  who  no  longer  had  any  enemy  confronting  him,  he 
made  a  feint  with  his  troops  simultaneously  at  several  crossii^- 
points,  ordered  the  repetition  of  the  sound  of  trumpet  along  the 
lines  of  the  various  raiments  and  the  increase  in  number  of 
bivouac-fires,  caused  his  artillery  to  move  to  and  fro,  and  did  so 
well  that  the  Confederates  in  that  neighborhood  believed  they  had 
a  whole  army  before  them. 

However,  Davis'  and  Johnson's  divisions  crossed  over  the  pon- 
tons, the  first  on  the  29th  and  the  second  on  the  31st  of  August 
On  the  30th,  in  the  evening,  Davis  occupied  on  the  summit  of 
Eaccoon  Mountain  the  routes  from  Trenton  and  Valley  Head. 
But  for  the  entire  army  to  get  in  motion  the  bridge  at  Bridgeport 
must  be  such  as  to  enable  Thomas  and  Sheridan  to  transfer  their 
heavy  artillery  and  trains  to  the  other  shore.  On  the  2d  of  Sep- 
tember, after  Sheridan  had  crossed  with  his  infantry,  a  length  of 
more  than  two  hundred  and  sixteen  vards  of  trestle-work  broke 
down.  Fortunately,  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the  bridge  was 
free  and  nobody  went  down  with  it.  Thanks  to  incessant  labor, 
the  crossing  was  restored  in  less  than  two  days,  and  on  the  4th, 
in  the  morning,  Baird's  division,  followed  by  all  the  artillery  and 
the  wagons  of  the  Fourteenth  corps,  filed  over.  Brannan  and  Rey- 
nolds in  another  direction  crossed  the  river  on  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber, the  one  at  the  great  Ixjnd  of  the  Tennessee,  and  the  other  at 
Shell  Mound.  Negley,  following  Johnson  at  Caperton's  Ferry 
and  immediately  going  up  on  the  left  bank,  bivouacs  near  Tay- 
lor's Store :  he  has  thus  passed  in  the  rear  of  Slieridan,  who  pro- 
ceeds from  Bridgeport  to  Trenton  in  order  to  effect  a  junction  with 
the  two  other  divisions  of  the  Twentieth  corps.  On  the  same  day 
McCook  sends  down  into  Will's  Valley,  Davis,  whom  Johnson 
has  relieved  on  the  summit  of  Raccoon  Mountain. 

On  the  3<1,  despite  the  crowding  on  the  roads,  each  division 
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makes  a  movement  forward :  on  the  left,  Brannan  and  Reynolds, 
having  effected  a  meeting  at  Shell  Mound,  proceed  up  the  Nicka- 
jack  Valley — ^which  derives  its  name  from  a  grotto  very  precious 
to  the  Confederates,  for  it  furnished  them  with  quantities  of  salt- 
petre— and  follow  a  difficult  road  which  leads  to  the  edge  of 
liookout  Creek.  N^Iey  toils  up  the  slopes  of  Eaccoon  Moun- 
tain. On  the  right  McCook's  three  divisions  occupy  the  eastern 
declivity  of  that  mountain  and  descend  into  Will's  Valley  between 
Trenton  and  Johnson's  Crook. 

On  the  4th,  at  the  time  when  Baird's  last  troops  are  crossing 
the  Tennessee,  two  divisions  of  the  Fourteenth  corps  are  near 
Trenton  with  Sheridan,  and  the  third  division  bivouacs  above 
that  town,  while  McCook,  climbing,  on  the  right,  the  side  of 
Lookout  Mountain,  already  causes  Davis  to  occupy  the  pass  of 
Winston's  Gap,  and  Johnson  the  approaches  to  Stevens'  Gap  at 
Johnson's  Crook.  Lastly,  the  six  brigades  which,  since  the 
departure  of  Hazen  and  Wagner,  compose  Crittenden's  corps, 
have,  by  a  rapid  flank  movement,  gained  the  edge  of  the  Tennes- 
see, and  already  crossed  the  river  without  accident.  As  soon  as 
Rosecrans  saw  the  completion  of  his  preparations  to  cross  he 
recalled  Crittenden.  This  order  was  received  on  the  31st  of 
August :  the  Twentieth  corps,  covered  by  the  forces  posted 
beyond  Walden's  Ridge,  has  descended  into  the  valley  of  the 
Sequatchie  as  far  as  Jasper,  and  reached,  on  the  1st  and  the 
2d  of  September,  the  edge  of  the  Tennessee;  the  trains  and  the 
artillery  have  gone  toward  the  bridge  at  Bridgeport.  Three 
brigades  have  passed  at  Shell  Mound  between  the  3d  and  the 
4th  in  the  morning ;  the  other  three,  finding  at  Battle  Creek  the 
rafts  still  used  by  Brannan,  have  not  been  able  to  reach  the  left 
bank  before  the  4th,  some  time  in  the  day.  In  the  evening  the 
corps  is  gathered  in  the  vicinity  of  Shell  Mound.  The  entire 
Union  army,  with  the  exception  of  Hazen's  four  brigades,  has 
th^fore  cleared  the  Tennessee,  crossed  or  turned  around  the  chain 
of  Eaccoon  Mountain,  and  is  collected  upon  the  eastern  side  of 
that  mountain.  It  is  true  that  the  formidable  steeps  of  Lookout 
Mountain  still  rise  before  the  Federals  and  offer  to  the  Confeder- 
ates, if  they  wish  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  some  impr^- 
nable  positions. 
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Bragg,  troubled  and  undecided,  had  remained  until  then  inac- 
tive. He  had  not  tried  to  imitate  the  tactics  of  Lee  at  Chancel- 
lorsville  and  to  throw  the  Unionists  back  beyond  the  Tennessee 
River.  His  cavalry  had  observed  their  march  without  even 
molesting  them.  But  on  learning  that  they  occupied  Will's  Val- 
ley, and  especially  the  pass  at  Winston's  (Jap  on  the  road  to  Rome, 
he  at  last  understood  the  danger.  He  already  beheld  the  Federal 
army  advancing,  by  La  Fayette  and  Alpine,  on  the  Dalton  and 
Atlanta  Railway,  which  alone  connected  him  with  the  rest  of  the 
Confederacy.  However,  it  was  yet  easy  for  him  to  stop  the 
advance  of  the  enemy.  In  the  absence  of  its  two  chiefs,  Mitchell 
and  Stanley,  the  one  ill  and  the  other  on  furlough  for  bis  health, 
the  Union  cavalry  had  not  been  pushed  forward  as  Rosecrans 
would  have  desired.  On  the  4th  of  September  it  yet  held  neither 
Frick's  Gap,  Stevens'  (Jap,  nor  the  outlet  of  Winston's  Grap  on 
Little  River.  A  road  mnning  along  the  eastern  side  of  the 
mountain-chain  allowed  Bragg  to  occupy  the  first  two  passes 
without  separating  himself  from  Chattanooga.  If  he  had  sum- 
moned Hardee  and  Buckner  to  join  him  for  the  defence  of  the 
approaches  to  that  city  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Tennessee,  he 
might  still,  on  the  2d  of  September,  have  sent  Polk  to  Frick's 
Gap  and  Stevens'  Gap,  concentrated  his  cavalry  in  Winston's 
Gap,  and  thus  closed  against  Rosecrans  all  the  passes  in  Lookout 
Mountain.  The  Federal  array  would  have  been  obliged  promptly 
to  fall  back  upon  its  bridges,  so  as  to  get  out  of  these  deep  and 
narrow  valleys,  which  seem  to  have  been  made  purposely  to  pre- 
pare new  Caudine  Forks  for  vanquished  forces. 

Instead  of  availing  himself  of  the  means  of  defence  offered  him 
by  nature,  Bragg,  on  the  1st  of  September,  concluded  to  wait  for 
his  adversary  on  the  plain  stretching  out  to  the  eastward  of  Look- 
out Mountain.  Only  one  serious  motive  could  justify  this  plan  :  it 
brought  him  nearer  to  the  reinforcements  that  were  promised  him, 
and  by  delaying  the  struggle  gave  them  time  to  arrive.  But  it 
involved  the  evacuation  of  Chattanooga,  which  was  a  necessary 
sacrifice  if  Stevens'  Grap  was  abandoned  to  the  enemy.  Long 
trains  carried  to  Atlanta  all  the  mafiriel  accumulated  in  Chatta- 
nooga for  two  years,  but  the  general-in-chief  did  not  yet  set  his 
troops  in  motion. 
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In  the  mean  time  the  Federals  were  advancing  very  slowly. 
The  columns  still  wedged  in  narrow  roads,  the  artillery  which  was 
to  join  them,  and  the  wagons  in  the  rear  required  three  days  to 
come  down  the  slopes  of  Raccoon  Mountain.  At  last,  on  the  6th  of 
September,  the  Twentieth  corps  was  grouped  on  the  right  between 
Winston's  Gap,  Valley  Head,  and  the  Eureka  mines.  On  the 
morrow  two  divisions  of  the  Fourteenth  corps  were  at  Trenton, 
a  third  at  Johnson's  Crook,  and  N^ley,  with  a  fourth,  had,  with- 
out firing  a  gun,  taken  a  position  at  Stevens'  Gap.  The  Twenty- 
first  corps  had  also  arrived  in  Will's  Valley :  two  divisions  had 
oome  to  a  halt  above  the  road  between  Trenton  and  Wauhatchie ; 
Wood's  division  occupied  this  last  village,  and  one  of  his  brigades 
had  been  sent  out  as  a  reconnoitring  party  on  the  slopes  of  Look- 
out Mountain,  which  is  crowned  with  the  village  of  Summertown. 
General  Harker,  in  command  of  the  brigade,  soon  found  himself 
in  the  presence  of  the  outposts  of  Cheatham's  division,  and  retired 
afber  having  ascertained  that  the  enemy,  posted  upon  commanding 
ground,  appeared  to  be  disposed  to  make  a  vigorous  resistance.  It 
was  the  first  time  in  this  campaign  that  the  Federals  encountered 
his  infantry.  But  this  Confederate  demonstration  was  only  a  cur- 
tain, so  to  say,  intended  to  mask  the  definite  evacuation  of  Chatta- 
nooga, which  had  been  commenced  on  that  very  morning. 

The  soldiers  of  Polk  had  taken  the  line  of  march  in  the  direc- 
tion of  La  Fayette  on  a  dusty  road  and  during  a  spell  of  ojjpressive 
heat.  On  the  8th  the  rearguard  was  leaving  the  works  which  had 
been  so  laboriously  thrown  up  around  Chattanooga  :  on  the  ensu- 
ing morning  the  whole  corps  was  halting  at  Gordon's  Mills  on 
the  banks  of  the  West  Chickamauga  River.  Walker's  four  bri- 
gades, separated  into  two  small  divisions  under  Liddell  and  Gist, 
and  Breckinridge's  troops,  that  had  arrived  a  few  days  after  them, 
had  already  effected  a  junction  at  La  Fayette.  Hardee,  who  had 
been  called  to  Demopolis  to  take  command  of  Pemberton's  soldiers 
hberated  on  parole,  had  for  his  successor  Lieutenant-general  D.  H. 
Hill,  whom  we  have  seen  figuring  first  in  Lee's  army  and  subse- 
quently in  North  Carolina.  His  corps  had  fallen  back,  on  the 
3d,  from  Tyner's  Station  to  Ringgold,  after  having  sent  a  brigade 
of  infantry  to  the  banks  of  the  Tennessee  in  order  to  mask  this 
movement. 
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Bragg's  movement  must  involve  Buckner's  and  ensure  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  corps.  Buekner  had  been  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Hiawassee  River  two  days  only  when,  on  the  7th  of  September, 
he  received  orders  to  start  out  at  once  on  the  road  to  the  south. 
Bragg  gave  him  at  the  same  time  a  rendezvous  in  McLemore's 
Cove.  Marching  over  forty-four  miles  in  eight-and-forty  hours, 
Buekner  arrived  on  the  9th  on  the  banks  of  the  Chickamauga, 
and  posted  himself  a  few  miles  above  Polk's  corps  on  Anderson's 
farm,  between  Gordon's  Mills  and  Crawfish  Spring ;  Forrest  had 
ordered  Pegram's  division  to  defend  as  long  as  possible  the  banks 
of  the  Tennessee  from  Harrison  to  Chattanooga  and  to  cover  the 
retreat  of  the  army.  He  himself  had  proceeded  with  Armstrong's 
division  into  the  valley  of  the  Chattooga,  where  Wheeler  was  just 
arriving  from  another  direction.  To  the  three  divisions  of  cav- 
alry thus  collected  was  assigned  the  task  of  delaying  McCook's 
march. 

Rosecrans,  shut  up  within  a  narrow  valley,  did  not  yet  suspect 
the  movements  executed  by  his  adversaries  behind  the  high  wall 
which  separated  him  from  them.  Having  found  Bragg  in  force 
on  the  7th  before  Summertown,  he  concluded  therefrom  that  Bragg 
intended  to  hold  his  ground  in  Chattanooga.  As  he  could  not 
approach  him  directly,  he  resolveil  to  threaten  his  communications 
by  driving  the  heads  of  the  columns  in  his  centre  and  on  his  right 
beyond  the  mountains  upon  the  roads  which  intersect  the  Dalton 
and  Atlanta  Railway.  In  the  morning  Negley  was  occupying 
Prick's  Grap  and  Stevens'  Gap ;  on  the  9th,  some  time  in  the  day, 
he  was  going  beyond  the  sloi)es  of  Missionary  Ridge  and  posting 
himself  in  McLemore's  Cove,  at  Rodgers'  farm,  near  to  the 
banks  of  the  Chickamauga.  Baird  was  coming  to  take  his  place 
in  the  defiles,  so  as  to  l)e  in  a  jx)sition  to  support  Negley,  but  the 
two  other  divisions  of  the  Fourteenth  corps  did  not  leave  Trenton, 
where  they  had  been  for  the  last  three  days.  A  like  movement 
was  simultaneously  accomplisheil  by  General  McCook.  -On  the 
8th  he  was  massing  his  corps  in  the  vicinity  of  Valley  Head,  and 
the  two  brigades  of  Carlin  and  Heg  of  Davis'  division  were  occu- 
pying the  eastern  side  of  Winston's  Gap.  Stanley,  having  resumed 
the  command  of  the  cavalry  which  had  crossed  at  Caperton's  Ferry 
on  the  29th  of  August,  was  crossing  Lookout  Mountain  and  pene- 
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trating  into  the  small  valleys  which  empty  their  streams  into  the 
Chattooga  River.  On  the  next  morning  Carlin  and  Heg,  closely 
following  him,  were  occupying,  the  one  Alpine  and  the  other 
Broomtown.  This  double  demonstration  was  useless,  since  the 
result  which  Kosecrans  was  expecting  from  it  had  been  obtained 
even  before  the  demonstration  was  accomplished. 

As  early  as  the  8th,  Wagner,  who  was  posted  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tennessee,  and  whose  outposts  were  facing  Chattanooga, 
had  informed  Kosecrans  that  the  enemy  appeared  to  be  evacuating 
that  place.  He  had  immediately  directed  Crittenden  to  ascertain 
the  fiict.  On  the  9th,  in  the  morning,  Beatty's  and  Grose's  bri- 
gades were  climbing  the  acclivity  of  Lookout  Mountain,  the  one 
by  the  road  known  as  Nickajack  Trace,  and  the  other  in  the  direo- 
tion  of  Summertown.  The  Federals  encountered  only  a  few  iso- 
lated troopers,  and,  having  reached  without  difficulty  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  they  perceived  at  their  feet  the  city  of  Chatta- 
nooga. No  flag  was  floating  over  its  public  buildings,  the  intrendi- 
ments  which  surrounded  it  were  deserted,  and  the  stations  of  the 
two  railways  were  quite  empty. 

The  news  of  the  evacuation  had  already  reached  Bosecrans. 
He  had  received  it  in  the  night,  and  ordered  Crittenden  ic^  push 
on  with  all  his  troops  in  the  direction  of  Ringgold,  leaving  in  that 
place  one  brigade  only.  The  Twenty-first  corps  was  closely  fol- 
lowing Grose  and  Beatty.  At  noon  the  Federals  were  in  the  city. 
But  as  the  mountain-roads  were  in  a  very  bad  condition,  Critten- 
den had  been  obliged  to  make  the  greater  part  of  his  troops,  his 
artillery,  and  his  wagons  take  the  narrow  route  which  winds 
between  the  Tennessee  and  the  extremity  of  Lookout  Mountain. 
This  long  column  reached  Chattanooga  only  in  the  evening. 
However,  Crittenden  was  able  before  dark  again  to  place  on 
the  road  Palmer's  and  Van  Cleve's  divisions,  which  went  out 
to  camp  near  Rossville,  a  distance  of  five  miles  on  the  road  to 
Ringgold. 


CHAPTER  III. 

DAVIS'  CROSS-ROADS. 

THE  news  of  the  occupation  of  Chattanooga,  carried  by  the 
telegraph  to  all  the  cities  in  the  North,  was  hailed  with  entha- 
siasm  :  it  was  celebrated  by  demonstrations  of  joy  equal  to  those 
witnessed  on  the  report  of  the  capitulation  of  Vicksburg.  Bragg'a 
army  yvas  forgotten.  It  must  have  been  reduced  to  impotence  ere 
it  abandoned,  without  fighting,  so  important  a  post  as  Chattanooga. 
In  the  retreat  of  that  army  people  saw  the  prelude  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Confederacy's  military  forces.  The  public  was  excu- 
sable for  entertaining  such  illusions,  for  the  example  had  been 
given  by  authorities  the  most  comixitent  to  judge.  Indeed,  Hal- 
leek,  replying  on  the  11th  of  September  to  Rosecrans'  first  despatch, 
directed  him  to  halt  at  Dalton  after  having  occupied  in  force  the 
Atlanta  Railroad.  Halleck  added  that  it  would  later  be  decided 
what  direction  Rosecrans  should  have  to  take  beyond  that  point. 
Meantime,  he  lulled  him  with  the  prospect  of  the  invasion  of 
Greorgia,  while  at  the  same  date  he  was  entertaining  Burnside 
with  the  prosi)ect  of  a  campaign  in  North  Carolina.  Besides, 
the  despatch  from  Halleck  repeated  the  rumor,  no  doubt  spread 
designedly  by  the  Confcderates,*that  a  j)ortion  of  Bragg's  army  had 
been  transferred  to  Virginia  in  order  to  reinforce  General  Lee. 

There  was  no  less  confidence  among  the  leaders  of  the  Cumber- 
land Army.  The  more  the  obstacles  which  protected  Chattanooga 
had  appeared  formitlable  to  them,  the  more  the  easy  conquest  of 
that  placx?,  so  long  coveted,  exalted  their  imagination.  On  the 
10th  of  September,  Crittenden  was  writing  from  Chattanooga  to 
Burnside,  under  orders  from  Rosecrans,  to  the  effect  that  the 
enemy  was  in  full  retreat  toward  Rome,  and  that  the  right  wing, 
having  already  reached  that  town,  would  doubtless  succeed  in 
checking  him.  A  ruse,  very  plain,  however,  on  the  part  of  his 
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adversary,  causes  Bosecrans  completely  to  lose  his  habitual  cir- 
cumspection. Sham  deserters,  left  at  Chattanooga,  had  given  to 
the  Federals  a  fantastic  description  of  the  flight  and  discourage- 
ment of  the  Confederate  army ;  some  inhabitants,  pretending  to 
be  in  the  confidence  of  Bragg,  had  related  that  the  rendezvous 
of  his  army  was  in  Atlanta. 

Still,  the  Federals  had  no  authority  for  placing  any  credence 
in  so  easy  a  success.  It  was  evident  that  Bragg  on  going  out 
of  Chattanooga  would  rally  Buckner's  corps,  gather  his  scattered 
forces,  and  become,  for  a  few  days  at  least,  master  at  La.  Fay- 
ette of  the  only  point  to  which  converged  the  roads  followed  by 
the  Federal  columns.  The  flanking  movement  of  the  Union  right 
across  Lookout  Mountain  having  succeeded,  instead  of  turning 
this  obstacle  against  them  the  Federals  should  have  availed  them- 
selves of  it  to  conceal  from  the  ^emy  a  march  in  a  direction  con- 
trary to  his,  while  bringing  Thomas,  then  McCook,  by  WilPs  Val- 
ley to  Chattanooga.  This  place  having  been  put,  meantime,  in  a 
state  of  defence,  the  army,  thus  united,  might  have  debouched  by 
Rossville  and  Chickamauga  Station  into  the  open  country  which 
extends  as  &r  as  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  If  Bragg  was  wait- 
ing for  it  in  that  region,  then  a  great  danger  had  been  avoided  by 
this  manoeuvre.  If  he  should  retreat  into  the  interior  of  Georgia, 
there  was  nothing  to  r^ret,  for  in  no  case  could  he  have  been 
reached.  But  the  three  Union  army  corps  being  masters  of  the 
only  three  passes  in  Lookout  Mountain — at  Chattanooga,  at  the 
twin  defiles  of  Frick's  Grap  and  Stevens'  Gap,  and  at  Winston's 
Gap— Rosecrans  thought,  on  the  9th,  only  of  urging  them  for- 
ward to  catch  up  with  his  adversary,  without  reflecting  upon  the 
immense  spaces  which  separated  these  passes  and  would  not  allow 
the  three  fractions  of  his  army  to  support  one  another  in  case  of 
attack.  His  right  wing,  the  nearest  to  the  railroad  which  he  was 
in  a  hurry  to  reach,  was  to  advance  more  rapidly  than  either  of 
the  two  other  corps.  McCook  had  orders  to  strike  for  Alpine 
and  Summerville  on  the  Chattooga,  preceded  by  Stanley's  cavalry, » 
which  would  not  halt  before  having  encountered  the  bulk  of  the 
enemy's  forces.  Thomas,  in  the  centre,  was  to  cause  the  advance 
of  two  divisions  by  the  upper  part  of  McLemore's  Cove  in  the 
direction  of  La  Fayette,  while  two  other  divisions  would  mass 
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in  Will's  Valley  at  the  base  of  Stevens'  Gap,  ready  to  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  former.  On  the  left^  Crittenden,  continuii^ 
with  all  his  forces  except  one  brigade  the  movement  b^un  on  the 
previous  day,  had  for  his  objective  point  the  town  of  Ringgold;  it 
was  hoped  that  he  would  thence  gain  Dalton  in  time  to  prevent 
Buckner  &om  joining  Bragg.  Nothing  impeded  on  the  10th  the 
execution  of  this  programme.  McCook,  leaving  his  trains  with 
Post's  brigade,  on  tlie  summit  of  Winston's  Gap,  rejoined  the  rest 
of  Davis'  division  at  Alpine,  while  Johnson  and  Sheridan,  start- 
ing out,  the  one  in  the  morning  and  tlie  other  in  the  evening, 
crossed  Lookout  Mountain  and  reached  the  valley  of  Little  Biver. 
Stanley,  passing  beyond  Summerville,  made  reconnoissanoes  in  the 
direction  of  La  Fayette,  but  halted  in  front  of  Wharton's  cavalry, 
which  was  soon  reinforced  by  Forrest  with  Armstrong's  division. 
Li  the  centre,  Brannan  and  Kcynblds  massed  at  Johnson's  Crook, 
and  Baird  went  to  bivouac  at  the  entrance  to  Stevens'  Gap,  while 
Negley  was  advancing  within  sight  of  Dug  Gap  in  Pigeon  Moun- 
tain. His  outposts  having  found  the  passage  obstructed  and  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy,  he  took  a  position  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Chickamauga,  at  the  junction  called  Davis'  Cross-roads,  where  the 
Gordon's  Mills  road  separates  from  the  La  Fayette  road.  On  the 
left,  the  last  trooj)s  which  were  yet  on  the  Walderi*s  Ridge  plateau 
crossed  the  Tennessee  River  and  rejoined  CVittenden.  Wagner  and 
Wilder  had  entered  Chattanooga  on  the  9th.  Minty's  cavalry, 
which  Pegram  on  the  8th  had  prevented  from  crossing  the  river 
at  Harrison,  reached  that  town  on  the  ensuing  day,  as  did  also 
Hazen's  brigade.  The  Twenty-first  corps  was  then  again  com- 
plete. It  began  to  matrch  on  the  10th,  leaving  Wagner's  brigade 
at  Chattanooga.  But  as  the  8upj)ly-train  did  not  arrive  before 
night,  and  the  distribution  of  rations  for  five  days,  ordered  by 
Rosecrans  in  view  of  a  rapid  pursuit,  was  thereby  delayed,  Crit- 
tenden was  able  to  issue  only  a  small  allowance  of  provisions. 
Van  Clove  and  Palmer  both  halted  in  the  valley  of  Pea-Vine 
Creek,  the  first  five  miles  l)cfore  reaching  Ringgold,  the  second 
lower,  on  the  Graysville  road,  which  runs  along  the  left  bank'  of 
the  East  Chickamauga.  Wood  left  Chattanooga  in  the  morning, 
and  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  West  Chickamauga  near  to 
the  bridge  called  Red  House  Bridge. 
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By  this  forward  movement  the  Federal  army  became  divided 
into  three  columns  without  any  link  between  them.  The  two 
wings  were  separated  by  a  distance  upward  of  fifty  miles  as  the 
bird  flies  and  upward  of  sixty-nine  by  the  shortest  travelled  route. 
The  roads  followed  by  these  three  corps  were  leading  them  to  the 
railway — ^the  one  to  the  Dalton  Station^  the  other  to  Besaca^  and 
the  third  to  the  neighborhood  of  Rome :  the  point  nearest  to  their 
front  at  which  they  could  concentrate  without  recrossing  Lookout 
Mountain  was  La  Fayette. 

It  is  precisely  this  point  whicli  the  enemy  had  very  wisely 
diosen  as  the  rendezvous  for  his  army.  The  evacuation  of  Chat- 
tanooga was,  in  truth,  only  the  beginning  of  the  offensive  cam- 
paign which  the  Confederates  were  going  to  undertake  in  order  to 
drive  the  invaders  back  beyond  the  Tennessee  River.  This  time 
the  government  at  Richmond  had  not  shrunk  from  any  sacrifice 
which  might  enable  them  to  bring  back  to  their  flag  victory, 
which  for  some  months  had  been  faithless  to  the  Confederate 
cause.  The  draft,  enforced  with  increasing  strictness,  was  the 
means  of  recruiting  the  depleted  'ranks  of  the  raiments,  while 
important  reinforcements  were  promised.  Since  Johnston  had 
divided  his  forces  between  Chattanooga  and  Mobile,  Gregg's 
and  McNair^s  brigades  alone  occupied  the  junction  at  Meridian 
and  the  neighboring  camp  at  Enterprise.  Meridian  was  the  key 
to  the  network  of  railways  which  the  Confederates  still  possessed 
in  Mississippi  and  Alabama ;  Enterprise  was  the  rendezvous  for 
all  prisoners  liberated  on  parole,  who,  willingly  or  unwillingly 
came  to  recompose  under  Hardee  the  old  army  formerly  under 
the  command  of  Pemberton.  However,  Johnston,  learning  on  the 
7th  that  Atlanta  seemed  to  be  threatened,  immediately  directed 
Gr^g  and  McNair  to  move  to  that  point.  Their  commands  were 
replaced  with  the  two  brigades,  yet  prisoners  on  parole,  under 
Adams  and  Featherston,  while  the  Southern  cavalry,  waiting  for 
the  liberation  of  these  brigades,  made  strong  demonstrations  in  the 
direction  of  Jackson  with  the  view  of  keeping  the  enemy  away. 
Roddey,  who  had  remained  at  Tuscumbia,  also  made  similar  move- 
ments on  his  side.  The  reinforcements  thus  furnished  by  John- 
ston had  hardly  arrived  at  Atlanta  when  they  were  led  as  far  as 
Dalton,  where  their  presence  was  to  be  more  useful.     However, 
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on  this  oocasioD,  which  was  to  be  decisive^  Bragg  had  to  be  sup- 
plied with  a  more  important  complement.  Six  months  before, 
Longstreet's  cori)s  was  detached  for  some  time  from  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia ;  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  had  been  won 
in  his  absence.  Mr.  Davis  asked  General  Lee  again  to  dispense 
with  Lougstreet^  so  as  to  send  him  to  fight  Rosecrans.  Laxity  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  after  the  battle  of  (Gettysburg  and  the 
inactivity  of  Meade  on  the  Rapidan  justified  the  apparent  boldness 
underlying  this  request.  The  bad  condition  of  the  Southern  rail- 
ways and  the  interruption  of  the  direct  Richmond  line  vid  Knox- 
ville  rendered  the  transportation  of  Longstreet's  army  corps  a  diffi- 
cult performance.  It  was  prepared  in  the  greatest  secrecy :  the 
reader  has  seen  that  at  the  very  time  when  this  operation  was 
taking  place  Halleck  believed  there  was  a  contrary  movement  of 
the  enemy's  forces  going  on  from  the  westward  to  the  eastward. 
Meade  had  no  suspicion.  The  artillery  and  wagons,  which  would 
have  encumbered  the  trains,  were  left  behind  in  Virginia. 

Longstreet's  fifteen  thousand  soldiers  were  bringing  to  Bragg  a 
reinforcement  more  valuable  than  would  have  been  twice  that  num- 
ber of  men  picked  up  here  and  there  in  the  recruiting-stations  of 
the  Confederacy.  Indeed,  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  was 
then  superior  to  all  the  others  on  account  of  its  activity  and  ardor, 
the  experience  of  its  officers,  and  the  confidence  with  which  they 
inspired  their  men.  The  premature  death  of  Albert  Sidney  John- 
ston, and  the  jealousy  which  had  long  kept  his  illustrious  name- 
sake [Joe  Johnston]  away  from  active  command,  had  deprived  tlic 
gallant  soldiers  of  the  West  of  the  only  two  chiefs  who  could  have 
trained  them  after  the  manner  of  Lee.  Longstreet's  corps,  sur- 
rounded with  all  the  prestige  of  victory,  was  going  to  give  them 
some  valuable  examples.  The  reorganization  of  Pickett's  forces, 
deciniate<l  at  Gettysburg,  had  reduced  this  corps  to  two  divisions. 
Hood's  division  set  out  first,  toward  the  4th  of  September; 
Longstreet,  with  Mcl^ws'  division,  followed  it  six  or  seven  days 
later. 

The  arrival  of  these  troops  would  secure  to  Bragg  some  sixty 
thousand  combatants.  This  was  a  greater  number  of  men  than 
Rosecrans  could  place  in  line,  and  almost  equal  to  the  number 
Lee  had  under  his  orders  at  Gettysburg.     However,  as  their  trip 
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'was  to  occupy  eight  days,  Bragg  could  not  wait  near  La  Fayette 
for  the  arrival  of  the  last  trains.  It  was  necessary  either  to 
retreat  as  far  as  Eesaca,  so  as  to  resume  thence  a  new  campaign, 
or  attack  the  Federals  before  they  had  collected,  beyond  Lookout 
Mountain,  their  columns,  whose  movements  the  Southern  cavalry 
had  promptly  reported  to  Bragg  as  early  as  the  9th  in  the  evening. 
The  occasion  was  &vorable  to  attempt  such  an  attack.  Bragg 
lost  it,  as  we  shall  see,  on  account  of  too  great  impatience. 

As  soon  as  he  had  learned  of  the  presence  of  Negley  with  four 
or  five  thousand  men  in  McLemore's  Cove,  he  determined  to  throw 
him  back  on  Stevens*  Grap>  which  he  perhaps  r^retted  to  have  so 
easily  abandoned  to  him.  His  entire  army  was  gathered  between 
the  two  branches  of  the  Chickamauga  River.  Hill's  and  Walker's 
corps  were  in  the  vicinity  of  La  Fayette ;  Johnson's  brigade  had 
been  left  by  Buckner  at  Kinggold  in  order  to  cover  the  Dalton 
road  on  the  right  of  Pegram's  cavalry,  whose  outposts  extended 
on  the  left  as  far  as  a  point  to  -the  northward  of  Gordon's  Mills. 
The  headquarters  were  established  at  this  village.  Polk's  corps 
also  occupied  it  Buckner's  was  hard  by,  at  Anderson's.  Wheeler 
was  watching  McCook's  movements;  Forrest,  called  back  from 
the  left  with  Armstrong's  division,  was  during  the  night  to  take  a 
position  on  the  right  of  Pegram  and  in  advance  of  Johnson. 

The  Confederates  were  thus  in  force  on  the  two  routes  which 
intersect  at  Davis'  Cross-roads.  On  the  9th,  in  the  evening,  Bragg 
gave  orders  to  (Jeneral  Hill  to  move  on  the  ensuing  morning 
Cleburne's  division  from  La  Fayette  to  Davis'  Cross-roads.  In 
another  direction  General  Hindraan,  the  successor  of  Withers  in 
the  command  of  one  of  Polk's  divisions,  was  starting  in  the  night 
so  as  to  early  occupy  the  junction  of  the  two  roads.  The  two 
bodies,  when  united,  were  to  advance  toward  Stevens'  Gap  until 
they  found  Negley.  The  latter,  isolated  in  the  presence  of  forces 
three  times  as  numerous  as  his  own,  could  not  avoid  being  crushed. 
On  the  10th,  in  the  morning,  Hindman  got  up  to  Morgan's  farm 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Davis'  Cross-roads.  But  Hill  refused  to 
execute  the  order  of  his  chief,  and  alleged  that  Cleburne  was  ill, 
and  that  the  pass  at  Dug  Gap,  being  obstructed  by  abatis,  pre- 
vented his  troops  from  being  punctual  at  the  rendezvous.  Bragg 
did  not  insist     When  he  received  Hill's  reply  on  the  10th,  at 
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eight  in  the  morning,  he  charged  Buckner  with  his  entire  corps 
to  reinforce  Hindman ;  to  do  which  he  had  only  to  follow  the 
latter's  tracks.  But  some  hours  elapsed  ere  he  set  out,  and  it 
was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  he  reached  Morgan's  fiunu 
During  this  time,  as  it  has  already  been  stated,  N^ley,  not 
suspecting  the  danger  which  menaced  him  on  the  left,  bad 
advanced  as  far  as  Davis'  Cross-roads,  and  his  outposts  were 
exchanging  at  Dug  Grap  musket-shots  with  HilFs  skirmishers. 
Fortunately  for  Negley,  he  had  not  entered  into  that  defile, 
Thomas  having  urged  him  to  be  prudent  notwithstanding  Rose- 
crans'  pressing  injunctions.  Nevertheless,  Hindman  and  Buckner 
had  only  to  advance  to  take  him  by  the  flank  and  inflict  upon  him 
an  irreparable  loss  before  Baird,  who  was  crossing  the  mountain, 
could  come  to  his  assistance.  But  the  bold  front  presented  by  the 
Federals  arrested  the  enemy.  Hindman,  who  was  on  the  first  line, 
believing  that  he  was  confronted  by  large  forces,  hesitated,  asked 
for  fresh  instructions  from  his  superiors  in  authority,  and  finally 
postponed  the  attack  to  the  next  day.  However,  Bragg  did  not 
have  to  complain  of  this  delay :  on  the  11th  of  the  month  he  was 
going  to  have  twice  the  opportunity  to  deal  his  adversary  a  deci- 
sive blow.  Instead  of  one  division  only,  the  Federals  had  two  in 
McLemore's  Cove.  Baird,^ummoned  on  the  10th  in  the  evening 
by  Negley,  had  started  out  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
despite  the  difiiculties  encountered  on  the  road,  he  reached  at  eight 
o'clock  the  banks  of  the  Chickamauga.  But  these  two  divisions, 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  Fourteenth  corps  by  the  whole 
breadth  of  Lookout  Mountain,  might  in  a  few  hours  have  upon 
them  one-half  of  the  Confederate  army,  and  the  haste  with  which 
Baird  had  responded  to  Ncgley's  appeal  was  running  the  risk  of 
having  accomplished  nothing  but  aggravating  the  importance  of 
their  common  defeat. 

The  policy  was  to  let  Negley  enter  Dug  Gap,  and  then  to  make 
behind  him,  on  Davis'  Cross-roads,  the  princi{>al  eifort  in  the 
attack.  However,  Bragg  could  do  still  better,  for  the  loft  of  the 
enemy,  like  the  centre,  was  exposing  itself  imprudently  to  isolation 
and  the  attack  of  the  Confederates.  Indeed,  the  outposts  estab- 
lished by  Forrest  on  his  arrival,  so  as  to  cover  the  two  branches 
of  the  Chickamauga,  had  promptly  advised  him  of  the  crossing 
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of  Palmer's  and  Van  Cleve's  divisions  over  Ked  House  Bridge. 
Pegram's  cavalry  had  captured,  without  firing  a  gun,  on  the  Pea- 
Vine  Creek,  about  fifty  men  belonging  to  Palmer's  advance.  It 
was  evident  that  Crittenden's  corps  was  in  motion  from  Chattanoo- 
ga toward  Ringgold ;  bt^inuing  at  the  bridge,  his  left  flank  was 
exposed  to  attack  by  the  Confederate  army,  which  was  between  him 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  Union  forces.  The  reports  received  in  the 
evening  from  Wheeler's  cavalry  left  no  room  for  any  doubt  about 
this  matter,  since  it  was  known  that  the  Twentieth  corps  was 
at  Alpine  and  the  Fourteenth  on  the  La  Fayette  road.  Critten- 
den had  only  nine  brigades  under  his  orders,  and  but  seven  on  the 
Ringgold  road.  By  leaving  on  the  left  Buckner,  Hindman,  and 
Cleburne — that  is  to  say,  four  divisions — Bragg  might  in  one  day 
concentrate  against  Crittenden  thirteen  brigades  of  infantry  and 
two  divisions  of  cavalry,  Gordon's  Mills  being  distant  only  eight 
miles  and  La  Fayette  about  nineteen  from  Red  House  Bridge. 
The  fiirther  Crittenden  advanced  on  the  11th  toward  Ringgold, 
the  more  certain  would  have  been  his  defeat  on  the  following 
morning.  This  defeat  would  have  involved  consequences  far 
more  decisive  than  that  of  the  centre  or  of  the  right  wing  of 
the  Federals;  for  Bragg,  pursuing  as  a  conqueror  the  Twenty- 
first  corps,  would  then  re-enter  Chattanooga,  take  possassion  of 
the  extremity  of  Lookout  Mountain,  the  slope  of  which  on  the 
side  of  the  city  is  accessible  enough,  and  by  Wauhatcliie  he  would 
threaten  to  capture  Rosecrans'  bridges  before  the  latter  could  have 
had  time  to  recross  the  Tennessee  River. 

But  the  Confederate  general,  following  his  design  of  attacking 
the  heads  of  column  of  Thomas'  command,  brought  Cheatham 
from  Gordon's  Mills  to  Anderson's  in  order  to  get  him  nearer  to 
Hindman,  and  himself  repaired  to  Jjsl  Fayette.  Cleburne,  always 
eager  for  the  fray,  had  overcome  his  physical  infirmities,  and  led, 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  his  division  to  Dug  Gap.  Bragg  is  count- 
ing upon  concentrating  crushing  forces  against  the  two  Federal 
divisions  which  are  in  McLemore's  Cove,  and  upon  attacking  them 
from  the  north  and  from  the  east  at  the  same  time.  Hindman 
will  open  the  fight,  while  Buckner  will  be  ready  to  supj)ort  him. 
Cleburne,  who  has  cleai'cd  the  defiles  of  all  obstriKJtions,  will  come 
down  from  Pigeon  Mountain  as  soon  as  he  shall  hear  the  cannon 
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in  the  direction  of  Morgan's  farm,  and,  breaking  through  the  line 
opposed  to  him  by  Negley  at  the  entrance  to  the  pass,  push  on 
as  far  as  Davis'  Cross-roads;  Bragg  shall  accompany  him,  and 
Walker's  entire  corps  follow  up  to  his  support.  In  the  mean  time 
Breckinridge's  division  shall  bear  on  the  Alpine  road  to  stop  the 
progress  of  McCook.  In  regard  to  Crittenden,  Bragg  opposes  to 
him  only  Forrest's  cavalry  and  Johnson's  brigade. 

On  the  Federal  side,  Baird  has  moved  up  to  ©avis'  Cross-roads 
in  order  to  support  Negley.  Before  resuming  their  forward  move- 
ment these  two  generals  have  sent  out  reconnoitring-parties  to 
discover  what  forces  they  have  before  them.  This  would  be  a 
good  time  to  attack  the  Federals.  But  Hindman  remains  inac- 
tive ;  Cleburne  waits  in  vain  for  the  ordier  which  Hindman  is  to 
give,  and  does  not  dare  to  advance  alone :  a  great  part  of  the 
day  is  thus  lost  in  inaction.  Bragg  has  tried  to  throw  upon 
Hindman  all  the  responsibility  for  this  inaction ;  but  a  despatch 
which  he  has  suppressed  in  his  report  proves,  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  must  be  traced  to  him.  Really,  instead  of  pressing 
Hindman  by  positive  orders  to  attack,  as  he  says  he  did,  he  wrote 
him  on  the  11th,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  follow- 
ing despatch,  doubtless  in  reply  to  information  given  by  his  lieu- 
tenant :  "  If  you  find  tlie  enemy  in  such  great  force  that  it  is  not 
prudent  to  attack  him,  then  fall  back  upon  La  Fayette  through 
Catlett's  Gap."  Bragg  must  have  known  that  there  could  be 
before  him  only  the  Fourteenth  corps,  and  even  if  Thomas  had 
been  there  with  his  twenty-four  thousand  men,  the  Confederates 
would  still  have  had  the  advantage  in  point  of  numbers.  Besides, 
tliere  was  nothing  in  the  way  to  prevent  the  Southern  general  from 
causing  the  battle  to  commence  under  his  eye  by  Cleburne  and 
Walker.  While  he  hesitates,  Negley  and  Baird  have  at  last  rec- 
ogniztnl  their  danger,  and  determine  to  fall  back  en  ^xahelon  up  to 
the  .slopes  of  Lookout  Mountain ;  they  shall  place  their  trains  in 
safety  in  the  defiles.  This  movement  is  difficult  to  accomplish, 
for  it  is  necessarj"  to  cross  a  river  and  an  ojx^n  plain  in  the  pres- 
ence of  forces  superior  in  numl)er.  I^icaving  in  front  of  Cleburne 
a  simple  screen  of  sharpshooters,  Negley  retires  first,  and  takes 
position  at  the  beginning  of  Missionary  Ridge,  while  Baird 
deploys  his  skirmishers  to  protect  his  left.     The  latter  afterward 
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brings  his  division  back  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Chiekamauga, 
while  N^ley's  artillery  opens  fire  upon  Hindman,  so  as  to  detain 
him«  The  operation  is  at  last  happily  aeoomplished  toward  one 
o'clock.  The  Federals  occupy  in  force  the  approaches  to  Stevens' 
Gap,  and  when^  finally,  the  two  Southern  columns  make  a  forward 
movement,  they  recognize,  on  meeting  at  Davis'  Cross-roads,  that 
their  prey  has  escaped  them.  Bragg  should  not  have  been  aston- 
ished at  it,  for  he  had  halted  Negley  in  front  of  Dug  Grap,  instead 
of  inviting  him  to  penetrate  into  that  defile,  and  had  allowed 
Hindman  to  remain  during  more  than  thirty  hours  on  his  flank 
without  attacking  him.  By  letting  this  day  pass  he  had  lost  at 
the  same  time  the  best  chance  of  surprising  Crittenden  in  the 
position,  yet  more  dangerous  than  that  of  N^ley,  which  Rose- 
crans  had  assigned  him. 

Palmer  and  Van  Cleve  not  having  been  able  to  proceed  beyond 
Pea-Vine  Creek  on  the  10th,  the  commander  of  the  Twenty-first 
corps  went  and  placed  himself  at  their  head  on  the  next  day  to 
lead  them  on  to  Ringgold.  In  the  evening  of  the  preceding  day 
General  Wood,  it  is  true,  had  sent  him  a  negro  who  related  with 
precision  and  assurance  that  Bragg  in  person,  and  at  least  a  part 
of  his  army,  were  at  Gordon's  Mills.  The  news  was  very  import- 
ant, but  the  commander  would  not  believe  it,  and  merely  sent 
Barker's  brigade  to  make,  vid  Rossville,  a  reconnoissancc  in  the 
vicinity  of  Gordon's  Mills.  Wood  remained  with  the  other  bri- 
gade at  the  Red  House  Bridge.  Forrest,  who  had  hoped  to  see 
the  whole  Confederate  army  march  upon  that  point  to  attack  Crit- 
tenden, found  himself,  on  the  contrary,  alone  with  his  cavalry  in 
front  of  Palmer  and  Van  Cleve;  these  generals,  having  been 
rejoined  by  Hazen  and  Dick,  had  each  three  brigades :  Winer's 
brigade  stood  them  instead  of  cavalry ;  Scott's  brigade  did  its  best 
in  resisting  Wilder.  Dismounting  in  all  favorable  positions  near 
to  its  flying  batteries,  it  compelled  several  times  the  enemy's  infan- 
try to  deploy,  and  thus  delayed  its  advance.  It  could  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  Crittenden  from  occupying  Ringgold  in  the  afternoon. 
But  Forrest,  calling  to  him,  from  Dalton,  Dibrell's  brigade,  and 
from  his  left  Pegram's  division,  concentrated  toward  evening  his 
entire  corps  on  the  heights  of  Tunnel  Hill  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Chattooga  Mountain ;  and  Wilder,  at  the  sight  of  these  troops  sup- 
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ported  by  three  batteries^  retraced  his  steps,  believing  that  he  had 
encountered  a  whole  Confederate  division  of  infentry.  Forrest, 
being  without  instructions,  had  done  his  duty  well,  but  an  abkr 
chief  than  Bragg  would  have  advised  Forrest,  instead  of  arresting 
the  Union  column,  to  draw  it  as  much  as  possible  to  the  eastward. 

Meanwhile,  Wood  had  moved  toward  Gordon's  Mills,  and  Bar- 
ker, marching  in  front,  had  met,  at  a  short  distance  from  that  point, 
Cheatham's  rearguard,  which,  as  wc  have  already  said,  was  fiJlii^ 
back  upon  Anderson's.  The  Federals,  feeling  that  they  were  not  in 
force,  pressed  the  rearguard  without  breaking  its  lines,  and  camped 
in  the  evening  at  Gordon's  Mills.  Barker's  and  Wilder's  €»► 
gagements  were  sufficient  to  enlighten  Crittenden  upon  the  posi- 
tion of  the  enemy.  Be  knew  that  two  days  had  elapsed  since 
Buckner  had  passed  through  Graysville,  heading  southward :  his 
junction  with  Bragg  must  then  have  been  an  accomplished  fact 
Be  could  no  longer  share  in  the  illusions  of  his  chief,  who  in  a 
despatch  which  reached  Ringgold  shortly  after  midday  ordered 
him  to  draw  near  Thomas  if  the  enemy  was  still  at  La  Fayette, 
and  in  the  event  of  the  contrary  being  the  case  he  should  push  on 
toward  Rome.  Besides,  these  illusions  were  promptly  dissipated 
by  Negley's  advices,  which  Roseorans  received  at  Frick's  Gap. 
At  three  o'clock  he  sent  to  the  Twenty-first  corps  an  order  to 
retire,  in  double-quick,  back  of  the  Chickamauga  River,  and  to 
take  near  Gordon's  Mills  a  defensive  position  which  would  enable 
the  corps  to  communicate  with  Thomas  by  the  western  slope  of 
Missionary  Ridge. 

The  right  wing  had  been  directed  with  more  prudence  than 
the  left  and  centre.  If  he  had  strictly  followed  his  instructions, 
McCook  on  the  11th  would  have  led  the  bulk  of  his  army  to 
Summerville ;  but  the  isolation  of  his  troops  and  the  energetic 
resistance  made  by  Forrest  caused  him  to  decide  not  to  venture  so 
far  as  Summerville  before  Stanlev's  cavalry  had  reconnoitred  the 
route.  Soon,  having  learned  that  Thomas  was  yet  very  far  from 
La  Fayette,  McCook  sent  back  to  Winston's  Gap  all  his  wagons, 
and,  the  enemy's  cavalry  having  everywhere  held  its  own  against 
Stanley,  he  wisely  decided  to  await  new  orders  without  pro- 
ceeding beyond  Alpine.  Be  woiJd  not  have  to  wait  long  for 
the  expected  orders.     In  truth,  Rosecrans,  already  alarmed  by  the 
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resistance  which  N^Iey  had  encountered  on  the  10th  and  the 
11th,  had  at  last  recognized  his  error  on  learning  that  Crittenden 
had  found  the  enemy  in  force  near  to  Gordon's  Mills  and  before 
rea^ng  Dalton.  He  understood  all  the  gravity  of  his  situa- 
tion. This  enemy,  whom  he  believed  to  be  in  full  retreat,  was,  on 
the  contrary,  in  the  midst  of  his  massed  troops,  and  enabled  to 
pick  out  at  pleasure  any  column  which  he  chose  to  crush.  The 
boldness  with  which  Bragg  was  confronting  Rosecrans  was  a  posi- 
tive proof  that  he  had  received  strong  reinforcements.  The  reader 
remembers  the  feelings  of  anxiety  which  E.osecrans  disclosed  to 
his  government  when  he  was  directed  to  assume  the  offensive 
while  all  the  other  Federal  corps  d^armie  remained  inactive. 
Subsequent  developments  had  justified  his  most  sombre  fore- 
bodings. But  r^rets  were  useless,  and  there  was  not  a  moment 
to  lose  while  uniting  his  forces.  However,  he  did  not  want  to 
recroes  Lookout  Mountain,  lest  he  should  appear  to  retreat,  and 
he  selected  the  valley  of  McLemore's  Cove  for  the  concentration 
of  his  troops.  He  directed  Thomas  to  move  Branuan  and  Rey- 
nolds beyond  Frick's  Gap,  and  McCook  to  gain  by  the  shortest 
route,  with  two  divisions,  the  hedd-waters  of  the  Chickamauga,  so 
as  to  take  a  position  on  the  right  of  the  Fourteenth  corps,  entrust- 
ing the  Third  division  with  the  passes  in  the  mountain.  Besides, 
he  confirmed  the  order  already  given  to  Crittenden  to  fell  back 
upon  Gordon's  Mills.  Fortunately  for  Crittenden,  Bragg's  slow- 
ness was  going  to  surpass  the  imprudence  of  his  adversaries. 

Having  seen  Negley  escape  from  him  on  the  11th,  the  Southern 
general  at  last  thought  on  that  evening  of  turning  back  upon  the 
Twenty-first  corps,  of  whose  position  he  was  apprised  since  the 
preceding  day.  The  forces  sent  in  the  direction  of  Davis'  Cross- 
roads, feeing  about  with  Polk  on  one  side  and  Walker  on  the 
other,  were  going  to  be  on  the  first  line.  These  two  generals  had 
orders  to  march  northward,  the  one  going  down  the  right  bank  of 
the  Chickamauga  as  far  as  Gordon's  Mills,  and  the  other  follow- 
ing, as  far  as  Ro<!k  Spring  Church,  the  route  which  leads  from 
La  Fayette  to  Rossville.  Buckner  and  Cleburne  were  to  come 
after  them.  On  the  12th,  while  the  Confederates  were  executing 
this  movement,  Crittenden  was  busy  bringing  over  in  great  haste 
his  forces  to  a  point  back  of  the  Chickamauga.     He  had  taken 
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apparently  the  most  exposed  route,  bat  the  shortest,  and  in  realily 
the  best ;  for  there  was  nothing  more  dangerous  than  to  defer  the 
reunion  of  his  corps  under  the  protection  of  this  river.  Van 
Cleve  moved  in  the  direction  of  Dyer's  Ford  vid  Pealer's  Milky 
and  Palmer  in  the  direction  of  Reed's  Bridge  vid  Gilbert.  Wil- 
der, who  was  recalled  in  the  night  from  Tunnel  Hill,  was  ordered 
to  cover  this  movement  on  the  south  by  marching  to  the  left  of 
Palmer's  column.  If  Bragg  had  adopted  his  measures  earlier 
and  his  troops  had  marched  rapidly,  they  would  have  arrived 
on  the  flank  of  that  column  and  surprised  Crittenden  in  the  most 
dangerous  operation  that  can  be  executed  in  the  presence  of  the 
enemy.  But  they  reached  very  late  the  positions  which  had 
been  assigned  to  them,  and  the  Unionists  encountered  on  the  road 
only  Pegram's  cavalry :  Wilder  undertook  to  keep  them  in  check. 
A  vigorous  attack,  in  which  the  two  parties  fought  with  sabres, 
drove  the  Confederates  back  to  the  tannery  called  Leet's  tanyardy 
near  the  Dalton  and  Gordon's  Mills  road,  and  the  Union  artilleiy 
soon  dislodged  them  from  this  important  position.  This  engage- 
ment cost  Wilder  about  thirty  men  and  P(^ram  nearly  fifty. 

Bragg,  deceived  by  tlie  reports  brought  in  by  his  cavalry,  had 
not  been  in  a  hurry  to  attack  the  Federals,  believing  that  Crit- 
tenden, far  from  crossing  the  West  Chickamauga,  was  advancing 
toward  him  at  once  from  Ringgold  and  Gordon's  Mills.  He 
decided  on  the  12th,  in  the  evening,  to  go  and  meet  him,  and 
enjoined  Polk  to  take  the  direction  of  Poa-Vine  Church  to  begin 
the  fight,  while  Buckner  and  Walker  should  support  him. 

Although  these  orders,  thrice  repeated,  were  of  a  positive  charac- 
ter, Polk  believed,  as  Hill  did,  that  he  could  disobey  his  chief. 
He  replied  to  Bragg  in  the  night  that  he  had  taken  a  strong  defen- 
sive position,  and  requested  to  have  reinforcements  promptly  sent  to 
him.  Bragg  vainly  renewed  his  injunctions,  and  when  he  arrived 
on  the  ground  on  the  13th,  in  the  morning,  he  found  his  lieuten- 
ant inactive  in  the  position  which  the  latter  valued  so  much.  It 
is  already  known  that  the  enemy  expected  by  the  one  and  sought 
by  the  other  was  quietly  encamped  upon  the  left  bank  of  the 
Chickamauga :  the  Confederate  skirmishers  soon  found  that  out. 
Still,  the  enemy  was  not  beyond  reach,  although  protected  by  the 
river,  and  his  isolation  made  his  position  yet  very  precarious  in 
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ilie  presence  of  hostile  forces  superior  in  number.  But  after 
having  lost  four  days  in  useless  manoeuvres,  Bragg  seems  to  have 
had  his  mind  troubled  by  this  last  deception.  Either  because  he 
apprehended  a  new  move  by  Kosecrans  on  his  left,  or  because 
he  would  not  fight  without  the  reinforcements  that  had  been 
announced,  he  concluded  to  wait  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chicka- 
mauga  until  the  enemy  should  manifest  his  intentions.  This  was 
gratuitously  to  renounce  all  the  advantages  he  possessed  and  make 
the  game  easy  for  Rosecrans.  The  latter  had  need  of  this  respite, 
and  availed  himself  of  it. 

On  the  13th,  in  the  evening,  Thomas'  entire  corps  was  in 
McLemore's  Cove,  on  the  roads  leading  from  Stevens'  Grap  to 
Dug  Gap  and  fix)m  Frick's  Grap  to  Catlett's  Gap.  Massed  with- 
in this  narrow  space,  he  had  before  him  only  Wheeler's  cavalry, 
bronght  back  by  Bragg  into  the  defiles  of  Pigeon  Mountain  in 
order  to  mask  the  concentration  of  his  forces  farther  down  near 
the  West  Chickamauga.  Thirteen  miles  down  the  river  Critten- 
den's three  divisions  were  ranged  on  the  left  bank  of  that  stream 
above  and  below  Gordon's  Mills.  On  the  12th,  in  the  evening, 
McCook  had  received  Rosecrans'  order  which  recalled  him  north. 
Placing  a  brigade  of  each  division  under  the  orders  of  General 
Lytic,  he  charged  him  to  escort  the  trains  and  guard  the  defiles, 
while  he  himself  set  out  on  the  13th,  in  the  morning,  with  the 
rest  of  his  corps.  But  no  guide  knew  the  direct  road  running 
along  the  eastern  base  of  Lookout  Mountain, — a  road  that  really 
existed,  and  which  the  chief  ordered  to  be  taken.  McCook  there- 
fore decided  to  recross  the  mountain,  so  as  to  get  to  Will's  Valley 
again  and  follow  the  routes  which  had  already  been  explored. 
Kosecrans  bitterly  reproached  him  with  having  imposed  upon  his 
troops  this  wearisome  detour,  and  thus  run  the  risk  of  not  arriving 
in  time  for  the  battle  which  was  preparing.  However,  McCook 
could  not  rush  on  a  journey  of  discovery  in  a  mountainous  coun- 
try which  his  cavalry  had  not  explored ;  and,  after  all,  this  delay 
of  his  had  no  influence  on  the  battle  fought  after  he  joined  the 
rest  of  the  army.  On  the  14th,  in  the  evening,  having  readied 
Will's  Valley  the  next  day,  he  followed  Sheridan  on  the  road  from 
Trenton  to  Johnson's  Crook,  while  Johnson  and  Davis  were  tak- 
ing, on  the  western  side  of  Lookout  Mountain,  a  direct  road  from 
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Valley  Head  to  Stevens*  Gap.  On  the  16th,  toward  nighty  the 
three  divisions  were  united  on  the  La  Fayette  road,  and  on  the 
17th  they  were  going  down  to  McLemore's  Cove.  In  another 
direction  Lytle,  leaving  a  brigade  with  the  train  in  Little  Valley 
at  the  foot  of  Winston's  Gap,  entered  with  the  two  other  brigades 
the  direct  road  which  he  had  reconnoitred,  and  halted  at  the  paaB 
of  Dougherty's  Gap  near  to  the  source  of  the  Chickamauga. 

On  the  13th  the  Twenty-first  corps  had  found  the  enemy  in 
great  force  opposite  Gordon's  Mills :  it  was  evident  that  he  was 
massing  on  the  La  Fayette  and  Chattanooga  road  with  the  view 
of  crushing  tlie  left  wing  of  the  Federals.  Kosecrans,  fearing 
lest  Thomas  might  not  be  able  to  arrive  in  season  to  support 
him,  directed  Crittenden  to  bring  Palmer  and  Van  Cleve  to  the 
strong  positions  on  Missionary  Ridge,  and  to  leave  at  Gordon's 
Mills  only  Wood's  division,  with  orders  to  fall  back  slowly  if 
attacked.  During  this  time  Thomas  was  deploying  his  corps  on 
the  left,  in  the  direction  of  Gordon's  Mills.  Baird  and  N^lcy 
remaining  at  the  foot  of  Stevens'  Gap,  Reynolds  went  to  Pond 
Springs  on  the  Frick's  Gap  road,  and  Brannan  connected  him 
with  these  two  generals.  Henceforth  the  Fourteenth  and  Twenty- 
first  corps  would  be  in  juxtaposition.  On  the  10th,  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  Twenty-first  corps  went  back  to  the  banks  of  the  Chickar 
mauga  on  the  right  of  Wood,  while  Van  Cleve  occupied  Crawfish 
Springs,  and  Palmer,  farther  up  stream,  was  posted  at  Owen's  Ford, 
The  hitter's  outposts  immediately  established  connection  with  Rey- 
nolds' outposts.  Rosecrans  already  had  two  corps  under  his  con- 
trol ;  that  very  day  he  was  counting  upon  the  arrival  of  a  third 
corps,  and,  expecting  every  moment  an  attack,  McCook's  delay 
caused  him  the  greatest  uneasiness  for  forty-eight  hours.  At  la^ 
McCook  appeared  on  the  17th,  in  the  morning,  notwithstanding 
Wheeler's  cavalry,  which  vainly  sought  to  delay  his  progress. 
Sheridan  and  Davis  established  themselves  on  the  La  Fayette 
road  between  Davis'  Cross-roads  and  Dug  Gap,  and  Johnson  at 
Pond  Springs.  Reynolds  and  Brannan,  who  had  drawn  near 
Johnson,  formed  not  far  from  that  point  the  right  of  the  Four- 
teenth corps.  Baird  was  in  the  centre ;  Negley,  farther  down  on 
the  Chickamauga  River,  had  relieved  Palmer's  division  at  Owen's 
Ford.     The  latter,  passing  behind  Van  Cleve,  came  to  take  a 
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position  between  his  left  and  Wood's  right,  thus  drawing  closer 
the  front  of  the  Twenty-first  corps,  which  appeared  to  be  the  most 
exposed.     Lytle  was  on  the  road  to  rejoin  McCook,  and  the  cav- 
alry^ of  which  Mitchell  had  resumed  the  command  in  the  place 
of  Stanley,  who  was  ill,  holding  itself  on  a  parallel  line  with  the 
Twentieth  corps  upon  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountain,  was 
approaching  the  head-waters  of  the  Chickamauga.     In  fine,  the 
army  was  going  to  receive  an  important  reinforcement :  new  regi- 
ments having  come  from  Columbia  to  relieve  the  garrisons  at 
Wartrace,  Shelbyville,  and  other  posts,  Greneral  Granger  had  been 
enabled  at  the  b^inning  of  September  to  unite  these  garrisons  in 
order  to  bring  them  to  Rosecrans.     On  the  11th  he  passed  the 
Tennessee  at  Bridgeport  with  Daniel  McCook's  brigade  and  Steed- 
man's  division,  which  comprised  two  other  brigades.    These  troops, 
after  a  rapid  and  difficult  march,  arrived  on  the  13th  at  Chatti^ 
nooga,  and  encamped  in  the  evening  at  Kossville.     Kosecrans 
allowed  them  to  remain  in  this  important  position,  whence  they 
oould  easily  help  Crittenden. 

With  his  army  brought  together,  he  directed  Granger  to  make 
a  reconnoissance  in  force  beyond  the  West  Chickamauga  to  find 
the  Confederate  right  and  discover  the  motives  for  an  inactivity 
which  was  beginning  to  astonish  him.  On  the  17  th,  Steed  man, 
with  six  regiments  of  infantry  and  one  battery  of  artillery,  at  last 
encountered,  after  a  long  march,  Scott's  cavalry,  which  he  drove 
to  Ringgold.  He  was  going  to  capture  the  town  when  a  brigade, 
sent  very  opportunely  by  Johnson,  with  artillery,  came  to  aid  the 
Confederate  cavalry.  After  having  exchanged  a  few  shots  with 
the  Southern  artillery,  seeing  the  cavalry  strongly  posted,  he 
retreated  and  bivouacked  seven  miles  and  a  half  back  of  Ring- 
gold. During  the  night  Scott  threw  some  shells  among  his 
troops,  but  he  durst  not  attack  him. 

The  four  days  from  the  13th  to  the  17th,  so  well  sixint  by  the 
Federals,  were  lost  by  Bragg.  This  was  a  great  fault,  which  in 
his  report  he  seeks  to  dissimulate  by  keeping  absolutely  silent 
about  it,  as  though  his  army  had  occupied  as  early  as  the  13th  the 
positions  which  it  took,  in  truth,  only  on  the  18th.  Indeed,  when 
he  became  aware  that  the  Federals  had  repassed  the  Chickamauga 
he  was  not  satisfied  to  halt  his  army,  but  brought  it  to  the  rear,  as 
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if  he  wanted  to  deliver  a  defensive  battle  in  the  vicinity  of  La 
Fayette.  Polk's  corps  and  Buckner's  came  back  to  near  that 
town.  From  Kinggold,  Johnson  went  to  find  at  Catoosa  Station^ 
on  the  other  side  of  Taylor's  Ridge,  the  reinforcements  which 
were  landing  at  that  point.  Breckinridge  remained  on  the  Alpine 
road  to  watch  McCook,  who  had  slipped  away  for  the  last  two 
days.  Forrest,  who  should  have  pressed  the  enemy  on  the  ri^t^ 
retired  to  Dalton.  There  remained  near  die  Chickamauga  only 
Wheeler  on  the  extreme  left  in  front  of  Davis'  Cross-roads  and 
Pond  Springs ;  Cleburne's  division  farther  down,  opposite  Owen's 
Ford ;  and  Walker  on  the  Rossville  road,  between  Bock  Spring 
Church  and  Gordon's  Mills.  Walker  was  somewhat  far  from 
the  Chickamauga,  the  right  bank  of  which  was  occupied  by  the 
Unionists. 

However,  the  expected  reinforcements  arrived.  On  the  13tli 
three  brigades  belonging  to  Hood's  division  had  reached  the  sta- 
tion at  Catoosa.  These  were  the  first  soldiers  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  to  appear  in  the  midst  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee :  their  new  comrades  saluted  their  arrival  as  being  of 
good  omen.  These  fresh  soldiers  had  followed  closely  in  the  rear 
of  Gregg's  and  McNair's  brigades,  which  had  come  from  Atlanta, 
and  WTre  united  to  Johnson's  brigade,  so  as  to  form  a  new  divis- 
ion under  the  orders  of  the  latter  general.  Hood  not  having  yet 
arrived,  the  Virginia  troops  were  also  entrusted  for  a  few  days  to 
Johnson.  His  first  care  was  to  organize  his  new  command  around 
Catoosa. 

A  few  miles  below  Gordon's  Mills  the  bed  of  the  Chickamauga, 
which  is  deep  and  narrow  up  to  that  ]>oint,  becomes  wider ;  the 
steep  banks  decrease  in  height,  and  the  river  is  everywhere  easy 
to  cross.  As  one  approaches  nearer  to  Rossville  and  Red  House 
Bridge  the  country  becomes  more  open,  the  woods  give  place  to 
cultivated  fields,  and  the  ground  presents  less  obstacles  to  oflTen- 
sive  manoeuvres.  Therefore,  Bragg  had  every  reason  to  pass  the 
Chickamauga  as  far  down  as  possible,  and  to  promptly  strike  a 
decisive  blow  on  Rosecrans'  left.  He  would  thus  separate  him 
from  Chattanooga  and  throw  him  on  defiles  too  narrow  for  the 
retreat  of  a  vanquished  army.  At  last  he  decided  to  try  this 
flanking  movement,  which  was  conformable  to  the  tactics  that  he 
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kad  already  adopted^  not  without  sucoess,  at  Perryville  and  at 
Murfreesborough. 

The  field  on  which  the  two  armies  are  going  to  meet  is  easy  to 
describe,  because  it  exhibits  no  great  irregularities  of  surface.  It 
ifi  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  heights  of  Missionary  Kidge :  the 
principal  crest  is  narrow  and  rather  steep,  not  very  high,  and 
o£fers  excellent  defensive  positions.  Everywhere  accessible  by 
pedestrians,  it  presents  only  two  passages  for  wagons — the  one  at 
Bossville,  and  the  other,  called  McFarland's  Gap,  two  miles  and 
a  half  south  of  that  town.  This  crest  of  the  mountain  is  distant 
£rom  the  edge  of  the  Chickamauga  by  a  space  about  four  miles 
wide.  At  Crawfish  Springs  the  foot-hills  of  Missionary  Ridge 
fill  up  that  space;  more  to  the  northward  their  elevation  and 
extent  gradually  diminish.  Primeval  woods  still  cover  the 
greater  part  of  the  country;  they  form  on  the  two  sides  of 
Missionary  Ridge  a  compact  mass,  broken  only  by  the  grassy 
dopes  of  the  principal  height  of  land.  Cultivation  of  the  soil  is 
oentred  near  the  banks  of  the  river,  wliere,  however,  it  yet  occu- 
pies only  a  third  part  of  the  ground.  The  calcareous  soil  rapidly 
absorbs  moisture ;  it  collects  this  moisture  in  subterraneous  cavi- 
ties, whence  issue  here  and  there  cool  and  limpid  springs  of  water, 
such  as  Crawfish  Springs.  But  in  the  heats  of*summer  the  springs 
which  flow  on  the  surface  dry  up ;  the  thirsty  soldier  finds  no  place 
to  slake  his  thirst,  and  even  the  Chickamauga  itself  becomes  ford- 
able  almost  everywhere,  and  the  crossings  present  no  serious  diffi- 
culty except  where  the  river  is  deeply  confined  between  steep  banks. 
We  have  already  stated  that  two  routes  diverge  from  Rossville — 
the  one  to  the  east,  and  the  other  to  the  south.  The  first  leads  to 
Ringgold  by  the  Red  House  Bridge ;  the  second  to  La  Fayette 
by  the  ford  at  Gordon's  Mills  after  running  along  the  base  of 
the  hills  of  Missionary  Ridge.  Crawfish  Springs  are  nearly  two 
miles  above  Gordon's  Mills ;  Owen's  Ford  is  about  five  miles  and 
a  half,  and  Pond  Springs  a  little  over  eight.  Four  roads  branch 
off  on  the  east  from  the  Rossville  and  La  Fayette  route,  and  cross 
the  river  between  Gordon's  Mills  and  Red  House.  These  roads 
are,  along  the  course  of  the  river,  first  the  one  that  leads  to  the  two 
fords  at  Dalton  and  Tedford,  which  are  respectively  one  mile  and 
a  quarter  and  nearly  two  miles  from  Gordon's  Mills ;  then,  half- 
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way  between  Gordon's  Mills  and  Bossville,  the  road  to  Leet's  tan- 
yard,  which  branches  off  at  Kelly's  farm  and  crosses  the  Chicka- 
mauga  at  the  point  designated  as  Alexander's  Bridge.  The  two 
other  roads,  followed  on  the  12th,  in  a  contrary  direction,  by  Van 
Cleve  and  by  Palmer,  cross  Seed's  Bridge  near  Jay's  sawmill, 
and  also  Dyer's  Ford,  and  meet  at  Kinggold,  the  one  by  Gilbert 
and  the  other  by  Pealer's  Mills.  On  the  west  of  the  main  route 
the  Rossville  and  Crawfish  Springs  road,  called  the  Dry  Valley 
road,  after  passing  through  the  Jackson  farm  winds  between  the 
knobs  which  bound  tlie  valley.  It  goes  through  two  small 
passes — the  one  near  the  house  of  Widow  Glenn,  the  other  at 
Villetoe's  farm — and  at  last  enters  the  valley  of  Chattanooga 
Creek  through  the  gorge  of  McFarland's  Grap.  The  Leet's 
tanyard  road  extends  to  the  west  of  the  main  route,  by  Mallis' 
farm,  as  far  as  tliis  gorge,  where  it  unites  with  the  Crawfish 
Springs  road.  A  great  number  of  other  travelled  roads,  opened 
for  farming  purposes  and  the  improvement  of  woodlands,  would 
have  facilitated  the  movement  of  the  columns  of  infantry,  but 
they  were  not  all  passable  with  artillery. 

On  the  17th,  in  the  evening,  Bragg's  definite  orders  are  issued 
to  the  different  corps  which  must  execute  the  flanking  movement 
around  the  Fetlcral  left.  This  movement  will  involve  a  complete 
demi-con version  or  change  of  front. 

Johnson,  who,  on  the  extreme  right,  will  occupy  the  marching 
wing,  receives  orders  to  move,  with  five  brigades,  from  Catoosa 
Station  uj)on  Reed's  Bridge,  to  force,  at  this  point,  if  it  is  defended, 
the  crossing  of  the  Chickamauga,  and  once  upon  the  other  )>ank  to 
proceed  up-stream,  so  as  to  take  by  a  flanking  movement  a  posi- 
tion whence  he  may  open  an  oblique  fire  upon  Alexander's  Bridge. 
Walker,  who  will  march  directly  to  that  {wint,  will  then  cross  over 
to  support  Johnson's  left,  and  together  with  him  clear  off  obstruc- 
tions some  distance  above  the  crossing  at  Ted  ford's  Ford.  Buck- 
ner,  coming  from  La  Fayette,  will  in  turn  pass  over  the  river  at 
this  point,  and  his  three  genenils,  having  not  less  than  fifteen  bri- 
gades under  their  orders — that  is  to  sjiy,  one-half  of  the  army — 
will  make  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  Federal  left  wing  on  the  Ross- 
ville  roiid,  while  Polk's  corps  will  hold  back  that  wing  by  a  front 
onset  at  Gordon's  Mills.     This  corps  being  collected  near  La  Fay- 
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ette,  Cheatham^s  division  goes  on  the  1 7th  to  camp  upon  the  road 
at  Bock  Spring  Church ;  Hindman  will  follow  the  same  direction 
on  the  18th  at  daybreak.  If  they  encounter  a  sharp  resistance, 
they  will  bear  to  the  right,  so  as  to  reach  Dalton's  Ford.  Greneral 
Hill  will  draw  his  two  divisions  nearer  to  the  rest  of  the  army  to 
serve  as  a  pivot.  By  his  menacing  attitude  he  will  maintain  the 
centre  and  the  right  of  the  enemy  above  Gordon's  Mills,  avoiding, 
however,  to  cross  the  river  before  Rosecrans'  left  has  been  thrown 
back  to  the  south  of  the  Chattanooga  road.  To  this  end,  Breckin- 
ridge, who  on  the  17th  was  on  the  Alpine  road,  comes  to  encamp 
in  the  evening  near  Catlett^s  Grap,  and  on  the  following  morning 
he  will  appear  before  Owen's  Ford  on  the  left  of  Cleburne ;  the 
latter  will  bear  to  the  right,  so  as  to  get  close  to  Polk.  Wheeler 
will  continue  to  watch  the  upper  Chickamauga  River ;  Forrest  will 
go  before  Johnson  and  reconnoitre  the  country  in  advance  of  the 
marching  right 

Bragg  hopes  that  he  will  be  able  to  engage  the  enemy,  even  per- 
haps to  give  battle  and  win  the  day,  on  the  18th.  His  army  com- 
prises fifty-eight  thousand  infantry  and  artillery,  eight  thousand 
five  hundred  cavalry,  and  about  two  hundred  pieces  of  artillery. 
The  arrival  of  two  brigades  from  Longstrcet's  corps  and  one  from 
Walker's  will  give  Bragg  altogether  some  seventy  thousand  men. 
The  three  corps  with  which  Rosecrans  has  commenced  the  cam- 
paign make  up  an  aggregate  somewhat  exceeding  fifty-two  thou- 
sand men  ;  Granger's  three  brigades  swell  Rosecrans'  infantry  and 
artillery  to  nearly  fifty-seven  thousand  men,  while  he  has  wellnigh 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  mounted  troops :  his  total  efiective 
force  is  sixty-four  thousand  men,  with  something  like  one  hundred 
and  seventy  pieces  of  artillery.  Bragg  has  therefore  the  advan- 
ta^  of  superior  numbers  in  all  arms.  Never  before  had  the  Con- 
federates found  themselves  in  such  favorable  condition. 

On  the  18th,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Johnson  is  on  the 
road  with  four  brigades ;  General  Law's  brigade  will  follow  him 
a  few  hours  later ;  Benning's  command  will  wait  until  the  ensu- 
ing day  at  Catoosa  for  McLaws'  troops.  An  error  in  the  direc- 
tion taken  causes  him  to  lose  several  precious  hours.  At  last, 
McLaws  arrives  on  the  banks  of  the  Pea-Vine  Creek,  where 
Forrest  has  preceded  him  with  Scott's  brigade.     Steedman's  rear- 
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guard  checks  McLaws  back  of  that  stream  and  compels  him  to 
deploy ;  after  which  it  returns  to  the  Red  House  Bridge,  followed 
by  Scott.  The  rest  of  the  Confederate  column  moves  to  the  left 
on  Reed's  Bridge,  preceded  by  a  part  of  Armstrong's  division. 
Ere  long  the  Southern  cavalry  encounters  Minty's  troopers,  who 
for  the  last  three  days  have  been  reconnoitring  the  right  bank  of 
the  Chickamauga.  The  latter  fall  back,  contesting  every  foot  of 
the  ground  until  the  arrival  of  Johnson  obliges  them  to  recross  the 
river.  The  Confederates  capture  the  bridge,  but  the  resistance 
made  by  Minty  and  Steedman  has  delayed  their  march,  and  it  is 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  they  at  last  clear  the  Chick- 
amauga. After  having  advanced  as  far  as  Jay's  sawmill  through 
the  Federal  cavalry,  who  harass  him,  Johnson  concludes  to  give 
his  soldiers  a  well-earned  rest  But  General  Hood  has  in  the 
mean  time  assumed  command  of  the  column.  He  brings,  with  his 
personal  energy,  the  traditions  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 
The  programme  for  the  day  is  not  finished ;  the  sun  is  yet  above 
the  horizon.  Hood  gives  orders  to  continue  tlie  march,  for  he 
is  aware  that  often  when  the  soldier  is  the  most  fatigued  in  con- 
sequence of  the  weariness  of  the  road  or  of  the  battle,  a  last  effort 
decides  the  issue  of  a  campaign.  Taking  a  road  parallel  with 
tlie  river,  he  drives  before  him  Minty 's  force,  which  is  too  weak 
to  resist  liim,  although  it  has  been  reinforced  by  two  regiments 
from  Wilder's  brigade.  Hood  halts  only  two  miles  and  a  half 
beyond  the  sawmill  on  the  road  to  Dalton's  Ford.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  gathering  shadows  of  night,  his  outposts  and  those  of  the 
enemy  yet  keep  up  a  skirmishing  fire  for  a  long  while.  Forrest 
has  remained  in  the  rear  in  order  to  cover  his  right,  which  was 
threatened  by  fresh  Federal  troops.  Stee<lman  having  returned 
at  one  o'clock  to  Rossvillc,  Granger  has  immediately  sent  all  his 
available  forces  on  the  Chickamauga  to  defend  the  course  of  the 
river.  At  the  Red  House  Bridge,  Whitaker's  brigade,  after  an 
engagement  which  cost  him  about  sixty  men,  has  maintained  in 
position  Scott's  cavalry  posted  on  the  right  bank.  McCook's 
brigade,  closely  followed  by  Mitchell,  has  not  been  able  to  reach 
Reed's  Bridge,  occupied  by  the  enemy,  but  toward  evening  it  took 
a  menacring  position  on  his  right. 

In  the  mean  while  the  other  Confederate  columns  have  gained 
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the  banks  of  the  Chickamauga.    Walker^  who  has  the  shortest 
road  to  travel,  arrives,  toward  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  aboat 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  Alexander's  Bridge.     Wilder's  bri- 
gade defends  with  energy  the  approaches  to  the  bridge  against 
the  assaults  made  by  Walthall's  brigade.    Liddell,  who  commands 
the  First  division  of  the  Southern  corps,  is  obliged,  in  order  to 
Teach  the  river,  to  move  forward  Govan's  brigade:  he  has  lost 
much  time  and  nearly  one  hundred  men.     The  Federals,  after 
having  torn  up  the  flooring  of  the  bridge,  so  well  cover  with  troops 
the  steep  shore  of  the  lefti  bank  that  Liddell  cannot  cross  the  Chick- 
amauga, which  is  very  deep  at  this  point.     Walker,  being  thus 
checked,  causes  his  columns  to  deflect  toward  the  right,  and  at  last 
finds,  about  two  miles  &rther  down,  the  fording-place  named 
Byron's  Ford,  which  is  not  occupied  by  the  enemy.    Walthall 
crosses  the  river  and  advances  some  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred 
yards  in  the  direction  of  Gordon's  Mills,  but  soon  the  darkness 
of  approaching  night  causes  him  to  halt.     Coming  behind  him, 
(jovan  passes  over  after  sunset,  and  Gist's  division  crosses  only 
at  midnight.    No  enemy  troubles  Walker,  because  Hood  covers 
him  completely. 

Buckner,  camped  on  the  Gordon's  Mills  and  La  Fayette  road, 
has  followed  Walker's  long  column,  and  the  latter,  having  been 
halted  at  Alexander's  Bridge  before  Buckner  had  time  to  debouch 
on  the  left  in  the  Tedford's  Ford  road,  he  is  constrained  to  await 
the  close  of  the  battle  ere  he  can  resume  his  march.  He  finally 
arrives,  skirmishing,  toward  evening,  on  the  Chickamau^  River. 
Preston's  division  occupies,  after  a  slight  engagement,  Tedford's 
Ford,  and  throws  Gracie's  brigade  to  the  opposite  shore.  Pend- 
ing this  time,  Stewart,  striking  to  the  left  with  his  division,  has 
arrived  at  Dalton's  Ford,  and  Clayton's  brigade,  which  marches 
in  front,  clears  the  ford  without  having  occasion  to  fire  a  gun. 
The  rest  of  the  army  corps  will  wait  for  daybreak  before  taking 
its  turn  to  cross. 

On  the  18th,  in  the  morning,  Cheatham's  and  Hindman's 
divisions  advanced  toward  Gordon's  Mills,  the  one  coming  from 
Rock  Spring  Church,  and  the  other  from  the  point  where  the 
La  Fayette  road  crosses  the  extremity  of  Pigeon  Mountain,  and 
about  midday  these  divisions  had  driven  Wood's  outposts  to  the 
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river.  But  Polk^  the  chief  over  both  Cheatham  and  Hindman, 
following  the  instructions  sent  to  him^  has  confined  himself  to  the 
making  of  strong  demonstrations,  and  waits  to  foroe  the  passage 
till  the  movement  of  the  right  wing  has  been  accomplished.  Be- 
sideS;  a  part  of  Cheatham's  division,  which  is  to  take  a  position  on 
the  right,  having  encountered  Buckner's  column,  has  not  been 
able  before  the  close  of  the  day  to  reach  the  approaches  to  Dal- 
ton's  Ford.  Breckinridge  has  placed  himself  on  the  upper  Chicka- 
mauga  to  the  left  of  Cleburne. 

Bragg's  orders  have  therefore  been  followed,  but  with  delays 
which  it  had  been  easy  to  foresee.  The  decisive  movement,  whidi 
in  order  to  succeed  should  be  executed  with  rare  precision,  has  been 
entrusted  to  the  least  homogeneous  part  of  his  army — ^to  Walk- 
er's corps,  said  to  be  a  reserve,  which  should  not  have  been  placed 
on  the  first  line ;  to  Buckner's  command,  made  up  of  recruits  who 
have  never  been  under  fire ;  and  to  Johnson's  six  brigades,  which 
come,  some  from  Virginia  and  others  from  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi. The  least  important  part  to  play,  that  of  pivot,  is,  on  the 
contrary,  assigned  to  the  veteran  Army  of  Tennessee,  whose  chie& 
and  soldiers  have  known  one  another  for  a  long  time.  On  the 
18tli,  therefore,  preparations  have  been  made  to  fight,  but  the  bat- 
tle has  not  commenced.  At  nightfall  there  are  only  six  brigades 
to  the  westward  of  the  Chickamauga  River :  two  of  them  have 
remained  idle  on  the  right  bank ;  the  four  others,  under  Hood,  are 
alone  in  presence  of  the  enemy  and  in  a  very  perilous  position. 

In  another  direction  the  Federal  army  has  continued,  back  of 
the  Chickamauga,  the  movement  from  right  to  left  which  it  has 
been  executing  for  the  past  few  days.  But  Rosecrans,  deceived 
by  the  inaction  of  his  adversary,  wished  to  allow  some  rest  to  his 
soldiers.  Thomas  started  out  only  at  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon  for  Crawfish  Springs,  where  he  had  to  mass  his  corps  in  the 
positions  occupied  by  Palmer's  and  Van  Cleve's  divisions  of  the 
Twenty-first  corps.  These  divisions,  coming  do^vn  the  valley,  will 
place  themselves,  the  first  on  the  left,  and  the  second  on  the  right, 
of  Wood,  who  will  remain  at  Gordon's  Mills.  As  soon  as  Thomas 
shall  be  on  the  road,  McCook  will  also  get  in  motion  to  come  and 
occupy  the  ground  which  Thomas  shall  have  left.  But  the  Fede- 
rals are  hardly  in  motion  when  Rosecrans  learns  that  the  enemy^s 
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forces  are  present  all  along  the  course  of  the  lower  Chickamauga. 
The  reports  brought  in  by  Steedman,  Minty,  Wilder,  and  Wood 
leave  no  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  the  designs  of  his  adversary. 
The  latter  has  only  one  more  step  to  take  in  order  to  cut  Rose- 
crans'  communications  with  Chattanooga.     Fortunately,  the  close 
of  day  interrupts  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose,  and  gives 
the  Federals  some  hours  wherein  to  prevent  the  threatened  danger. 
The  Fourteenth  corps  is  already  marching ;  it  is  the  largest,  and 
perhaps  also  the  best  officered  or  directed.     It  is  to  this  corps  that 
£osecrans  assigns  the  task  of  confronting  Bragg  to  arrest  his 
progress.     On  arriving  at  Crawfish  Springs,  toward  eleven  o'clock 
at  night,  with  the' advance-guard  of  Baird's  column,  Thomas  finds 
orders  to  leave  at  this  point  Negley's  division,  and  lead  in  great 
haste  the  three  other  divisions  to  the  left  of  Crittenden,  passing 
by  the  Glenn  house.     He  will  not  rest  his  troops  before  reaching 
the  highroad  leading  to  Rossville.     His   lefl  will  rest  on  Kelly^s 
&rm,  which,  situated  upon  an  eminence  in  the  midst  of  an  exten- 
sive glade  or  opening,  commands  the  roads  to  the  two  bridges. 
Meanwhile,  Crittenden  will  cause  Palmer  to  pass  to  the  lefl  side 
of  Van  Cleve,  leaving  Wood  to  the  right,  so  as  to  be  close  to 
Thomas.     Finally,  McCook  arrives,  in  the  place  of  Thomas,  to 
mass   his   troops  at  Crawfish  Springs.     Mitchell's  cavalry  will 
cover  the  river  above  this  point;    the  trains  will  seek  a  safe 
shelter  in  the  Chattanooga  Valley.     McCook  before  setting  out 
was  joined  by  Lytic  and  two  of  his  brigades ;  Post's  brigade  had 
remained  at  Stevens'  Gap  to  defend  this  pass.      Overtaken  by 
night,  and  finding  in  the  vicinity  of   Pond   Springs  the  road 
obstnicted  with  Thomas'  wagons,  McCook  ordered  his  corps  to 
bivouac  for  the  night. 

It  was  there  that  he  received,  at  midnight,  Rosecrans'  despatch 
calling  him  to  Crawfish  Springs;  but  he  had  to  wait  until  the 
road  was  open  on  the  following  morning.  Johnson  passes  first ; 
Davis  and  Sheridan  were  given  orders  to  follow  him.  Thomas 
cannot,  like  McCook,  give  to  his  troops  a  season  of  rest,  which  is, 
however,  very  necessary  on  the  eve  of  battle ;  the  orders,  of  which 
he  understands  the  importance,  do  not  leave  him  at  liberty  to 
accord  the  nee<led  rest.  At  every  halting-place  aloilg  the  road 
the  soldiers  kindle  large  fires  to  counteract  the  chilliness  which  at 
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this  season  of  the  year  suddenly  succeeds  the  heat  of  the  daj; 
then  they  leave  to  those  who  are  coming  behind  the  care  of  keep- 
ing up  these  fires,  and  hasten  to  build  others  a  little  &rther  on. 
The  live  coals,  abandoned  one  after  another,  continue  to  glow 
through  the  dark  foliage  of  the  forest,  thus  marking  the  progress 
of  the  long  Federal  column ;  while  the  Confederates,  deceived  by 
these  appearances,  ask  one  another  in  astonishment  what  is  this 
army  whose  bivouac-fires  are  extending,  with  short  intervals^ 
along  such  a  great  stretch  of  ground. 

The  day  was  beginning  to  break  when  Baird,  who  was  march- 
ing in  advance,  reached  the  Rossville  road.  Thomas  immediately 
posted  him  at  a  point  forward  of  this  road,  facing  to  the  east,  with 
his  right  brought  back  en  potence.  Brannan's  march  had  been 
delayed  by  Palmer's  division,  which,  while  passing  in  front  of 
him  at  Crawfish  Springs,  had  become  entangled  in  the  column  of 
the  Fourteenth  corps,  and  so  remained  until  it  had  turned  to  the 
riglit.  However,  Brannan  was  not  long  in  coming  to  take  posi- 
tion to  the  lefl  of  Baird  in  front  of  Kelh^s  farm  and  on  either 
side  of  the  roads  to  the  two  bridges.  By  prolonging  his  right 
along  the  road  Thomas  would  have  met  Wilder's  brigade,  whidi 
for  five  weeks  had  been  separated  from  Reynolds'  division ;  but 
this  division,  which  later  was  to  connect  Wilder's  brigade  with 
Bainl's  command,  had  remained  at  the  Glenn  house  to  keep 
ojx^n,  by  the  Dr}'  Valley  road,  the  communications  with  Craw- 
fish Springs.  In  spite  of  its  absence,  the  object  of  the  night- 
march  had  been  attained.  The  highroad  was  occupied  in  force ; 
the  Confederate  left  vms  confronted  no  longer  by  two,  but  by  six 
Union  divisions,  for  Palmer,  having  toward  midnight  turned  over 
to  Negley  the  care  of  guanling  Crawfish  Springs,  had  come  up  to 
take  ix)sition  l)efore  daybreak  on  the  left  of  Van  Cleve. 

The  Federal  army  was  thus  accomplishing  a  complete  change 
of  front,  and  was  forming,  by  inversion  in  line  of  battle,  on  Wood, 
who,  without  leaving  Gordon's  Mills,  was  by  this  arrangement 
going  to  find  himself  posted  on  the  extreme  right.  There  was  a 
considerable  space  separating  the  Twentieth  corps  from  the  Four- 
teenth; but  the  Twenty-first  corps  was  soon  to  fill  it.  Daniel 
McCook's  brigade  of  Granger's  corps  covered  Baird's  left.  A 
little  before  daylight  this   brigade,  having  advanced  as  far  as 
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Seed's  Bridge  and  finding  the  bridge  poorly  guarded,  had  burned 
it.  The  night  had  then  sufficed  for  Rosecrans  to  make  up  in  a 
great  measure  for  his  imprudent  march  across  Lookout  Moun- 
tain. 

But  Hallecky  who  was  aware  of  Rosecrans'  excessive  confidence, 
could  not  so  promptly  correct  the  consequences  of  their  common 
error.  He  had  heard,  on  the  13th  of  September,  of  the  concen- 
tration of  Bragg's  army  in  the  vicinity  of  La  Fayette ;  on  the 
same  day  (Jeneral  Foster  had  reported  to  him  an  unusual  activity 
on  the  Richmond  and  Petersburg  Railroad,  which  was  a  sure  sign 
of  the  transportation  of  troops  detached  from  Lee's  army.  Again, 
Meade,  having  received  orders  to  ascertain,  even  at  the  cost  of  a 
battle,  the  situation  of  that  army,  sent  word  on  the  ensuing  morn- 
ing that  Longstreet's  entire  corps  had  left  it  for  parts  unknown. 
This  was  more  than  was  necessary  to  reveal  to  Halleck  the  danger 
which  was  menacing  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  He  then 
understood  that  Meade  by  his  caution  had  allowed  Lee  to  dis- 
pense with  a  part  of  his  army ;  that  Grant  could  not  detain  John- 
ston, whose  traces  he  had  lost  for  the  past  two  months ;  that  Bum- 
side  by  occupying  Knoxville  had  only  restored  liberty  to  Buckner ; 
and  that  Rosecrans,  urged  alone  by  himself  into  the  heart  of 
a  hostile  country,  was  about  to  be  crushed  by  forces  flocking 
from  the  four  corners  of  the  Confederacy.  To  respond  to  this 
concentration  he  had  immediately  ordered  a  general  resumption 
of  hostilities  and  the  sending  of  strong  reinforcements  to  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland.  But  all  his  activity  was  not  sufficient 
to  retrieve  the  time  that  had  been  lost.  It  has  been  seen  that 
Burnside,  notwithstanding  his  proper  disposition,  was  unable  in  a 
few  davs  to  recall  his  scattered  forces  and  lead  them  from  Knox- 
ville  to  Chattanooga.  It  was  the  same  everywhere.  Halleck, 
seeing  Bragg  ready  to  resume  offensive  movements,  had  imagined 
that  the  latter,  instead  of  hurling  his  troops  on  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland,  would  leave  it  behind  him  and  pass  to  the  south- 
ward, in  order  to  try  and  recapture  Nashville  or  even  Vicksburg. 
He  wished  in  that  case  that  Burnside  should  come  to  Chattanooga, 
so  as  to  allow  Rosecrans  to  follow  up  the  enemy,  and  that  Grant 
should  take  his  troops  by  railway  to  meet  Bragg  as  far  as  Tus- 
cumbia.     There  was  nothing  practical  except  the  last  part  of  this 
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plan.  Once  at  Tuscumbia^  Grant  would  at  last  have  been  enabled 
to  give  Rosecrans  the  oo-operation  which  the  latter  had  so  vainly 
demanded  up  to  that  time.  But  Hurlbut  at  Memphis  had  only 
a  few  troops,  and  could  not  lead  them  beyond  Corinth.  The  rest 
of  the  army,  commanded  by  Sherman  in  the  absence  of  Grants 
who  was  ill  at  New  Orleans,  was  near  Vicksburg,  while  the 
despatches,  carried  by  steamboats,  reached  it  only  very  slowly. 
On  tlie  18th,  Sherman  received  Halleck's  orders:  time  was 
required  to  prepare  for  their  execution.  Reinforcements  were 
also  requested  of  Schofield,  who  had  a  command  in  Missouri, 
and  of  Pope,  who  was  watching  the  Indians  on  the  frontier  of 
Minnesota.  Besides,  orders  were  issued  in  the  States  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Kentucky  to  collect  tlie  men  at  the  posts  and 
recruiting-d^pdts,  together  with  small  detachments,  and  to  move 
them  u{)on  Tennessee.  All  these  measures  will  be  the  meanSi 
if  the  occasion  occur,  of  compensating  for  the  disaster  which 
threatens  Rosecrans,  but  tlicy  will  not  give  him  one  additional 
man  on  the  battlefield. 

Verily,  the  decisive  moment  has  come.  For  the  Union  chiefi 
the  night  from  the  18th  to  the  19th  has  passed  too  rapidly.  Day- 
light, piercing  through  the  thick  foliage  of  the  forest,  dispels  fal- 
lacious shadows  and  restores  to  objects  their  true  proportions.  It 
is  the  still  hour  when  the  hunter  tracks  his  prey,  when  the  lone 
sentinel  should  redouble  his  vigilance,  when  two  confronting 
armies  seek,  watch  each  other,  and  prepare  for  the  blows 
whicli  each  will  deal. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

CHICKAMAUOA. 

BEFORE  coming  to  the  engagement  between  the  Federals  and 
the  Confederates  it  is  necessary  to  add  some  topographical 
details  to  the  sketch  already  given  of  the  field  on  which  the  hostile 
forces  are  going  to  meet.  The  reader  will  have  readily  understood 
the  importance  attaching  to  the  highroad  from  Chattanooga  to  La 
Fayette  vid  Rossville  and  Gordon's  Mills.  This  road  offers  to 
the  Federals  the  only  sure  and  easy  way  of  communication  with 
their  true  base  of  operations,  which  they  have  so  imprudently 
exposed.  The  price  of  the  battle  to  be  fought  is  the  possession 
of  this  road.  Its  tactical  importance  is  not  less  than  its  stra- 
tegical value.  At  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  country  it 
was  the  principal  artery  of  colonization,  and  the  earliest  farms 
were  established  along  its  winding  track  through  the  wilderness. 
The  cultivated  fields  now  bordering  on  the  road  form  an  almost 
unbroken  succession  of  openings,  some  wide,  others  narrow,  which 
offer  easy  jmssage  to  troops ;  while  the  edge  of  the  woods  presents 
defensible  positions,  with  a  choice  for  the  east  or  the  west  side 
according  to  the  grade  and  trend  of  the  road  and  the  density 
of  the  woods  covering  these  positions. 

Between  Gordon's  Mills  and  Kelly's  house,  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  from  the  road,  one  meets  at  first  the  fields  belonging  to 
the  Vineyard  farm,  which,  supplied  with  water  by  two  brooks, 
extends  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  in  one  section  to  the  eastward 
and  in  another  to  the  northward  as  far  as  a  small  farm-house. 
Then  appear  on  a  knoll  the  neighboring  houses  of  McManus  and 
Brotherton.  One  hundred  rods  from  the  latter  may  be  seen  Poe's, 
situate  to  the  eastward  of  the  road,  almost  in  the  middle  of  an 
opening  nearly  half  a  mile  long  and  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant from  Kelly's  farm.     Between  Poe's  house  and  Brotherton's 
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there  is  a  valley  that  twice  crosses  the  road  to  the  northward  and 
the  southward  of  Brotherton's  place.  A  wood  fringing  this  val- 
ley on  the  north  and  extending  to  a  ridge  of  timbered  land  com- 
pletely surrounds  on  the  east  the  fields  of  Kelly^s  fiBjnaa,  which  on 
that  side  cover  an  area  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  and  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  long  from  north  to  south.  This  stretch  of  hills 
and  groves  forms  a  semicircle  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  diameter, 
and  crosses  the  road  on  the  north  not  &r  from  McDonald's  hoose. 
At  a  short  distance  is  the  junction  of  the  main  road  with  the 
road  leading  fix)m  Reed's  Bridge  to  McFarland's  Gap.  Thus 
this  long  opening  under  cultivation  divides  in  two  sections  the 
space  uicluded  between  Missionary  Ridge  and  the  Chickamaoga. 
On  the  river-side,  in  the  principal  bend  at  the  upper  part  of  which 
is  Tedford's  Ford,  may  be  seen  Hunt's  plantation,  with  its  fields 
abutting  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  To  the  northward  there  is  a 
thick  grove  crowned  with  rocky  knobs  and  traversed  by  two  roads 
which  meet  on  the  edge  of  the  wood.  To  the  westward  this  grove 
extends  to  the  Vineyard  fields  and  covers  with  its  thick  mantle  of 
green  a  slight  rise  of  ground  parallel  with  the  road,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  a  few  hundred  yards.  At  the  point  where  Broth- 
erton's  house  stands  this  ridge  dips  to  the  east,  and,  continuing 
along  the  lefl  bank  of  the  little  stream  which  has  its  source 
between  that  house  and  Poe's,  gradually  rises,  and  farther  on 
slopes  to  form  the  chain  of  hillocks  around  Kelly's  farm.  From 
the  highest  elevation  there  diverge  toward  the  east  inclines  so 
gentle  that  they  resemble  a  kind  of  undulating  plateau,  in  the 
centre  of  whidi  is  McDaniel's  farm.  This  plateau,  timbered 
ever}'where  else  and  nearly  fifteen  hundred  yards  wide,  is  bounded 
on  the  east  and  south-cast  by  cultivated  fields  through  which 
runs  a  rivulet.  A  little  more  to  the  northward,  above  Jay's  Mill, 
this  plateau  ends  in  a  rocky  and  commanding  cliff  occupied  by 
the  Confederates  on  the  evening  of  the  18th,  and  afterward,  on 
the  morning  of  the  19th,  by  Daniel  McCook.  The  country 
around  the  mill  up  to  Reed's  Bridge  is  open  and  pretty  well 
tilled.  To  tlie  north  of  Kelly's  farm  the  spur  parallel  with 
the  road  rises  again,  and  forms  a  considerable  knoll  covered 
on  the  south  and  south-west  with  thickets.  On  the  north  and 
west,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  bounded  by  a  creek  flowing  through 
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meadows  and  cultivated  patches  of  land^  across  which  the  road 
passes  near  McDonald's  house.  ' 

Between  this  road  and  the  inclines  of  Missionary  Ridge  the 
forest  is  less  thick  and  the  ground  less  undulating.  Beyond  the 
woody  heights  which  bound  on  the  west  the  Vineyard  farm  is 
found  the  Dry  Valley  road — a  name  very  appropriate  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil  in  that  locality.  In  the  vicinity  qf  Brotherton's 
house  the  woods  are  nearer  tlie  road,  and  encompass  a  field  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a  narrow  border  of  trees.  A  dense  clump  of 
pines  growing  in  a  ravine-like  hollow  over  an  area  some  four  or 
five  hundred  yards  wide  lies  between  this  field  and  an  extensive 
estate  irrigated  by  a  rill,  and  the  property  of  John  Dyer,  an 
orderly  on  the  staff  of  the  Confederate  general  Preston.  The 
reader  will  understand  of  what  advantage  to  the  Southern  generals 
must  be  the  active  and  intelligent  co-operation  of  men  acquainted, 
like  Mr.  Dyer,  with  the  natural  difficulties  of  the  locality.  Dyer's 
land  under  crop  extends  on  the  west  to  the  Dry  Valley  road, 
which  runs  along  the  base  of  a  considerable  chain  of  hills  parallel 
with  Missionary  Ridge,  the  bare  declivities  of  which  measure  about 
forty  yards  from  top  to  bottom. 

On  the  south  the  fields  are  separated  by  orchards,  openings,  and 
a  dense  forest,  amidst  which  is  situateil  the  Glenn  house,  itself 
being  commanded  by  the  slopes  along  the  Dry  Valley  road.  On 
die  north-east  the  fields  almost  reach  Kelly's  farm ;  on  the  north 
they  stretch  pretty  far,  are  intersected  by  a  fence  made  of  heavy 
timbers,  and  are  finally  bounded  by  the  edge  of  a  wood.  A  few 
hundred  yards  from  this  edge,  beyond  a  considerable  rise  and  fall  of 
ground,  lies  the  glade  contiguous  to  the  Snodgrass  property.  This 
undulation  is  the  prolongation,  perpendicular  to  the  main  road,  of 
a  high  and  steep  knob  that  under  the  name  of  Horseshoe  Hill, 
given  to  it  by  the  Federals,  will  prove  to  be  an  important  figure 
in  our  narrative.  This  hill  of  irregular  shape,  with  furrowed 
slopes  and  flattened  top,  is  separated  from  the  pritfeipal  heights 
of  Missionary  Ridge,  the  crest  of  which  rises  above  the  Glenn 
house,  by  a  deep  and  narrow  neck  crossed  by  Dry  Valley  road. 
At  the  entrance  to  this  neck  of  land,  toward  Crawfish  Springs, 
stands  the  Villetoe  or  Villette  house.  On  the  south-eastern 
declivity  of  the  hill   the  slopes,  covered  with   brushwood,  are 
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gentle  toward  the  upper  part,  steep  and  jagged  toward  the  base, 
thus  forming  a  series  of  lesser  hills  which  command  a  valley  with- 
out water.  The  crest,  with  several  notches,  inclines  slightly  to 
the  northward,  rises  abruptly  on  the  south-east,  and  unites  in  the 
north-west  gore  of  Dyer's  farm  with  a  high  knob  which  closes  the 
valley.  This  valley,  opposite  the  escarpments  of  Horseshoe  Hill, 
is  narrowed  by  two  hills  separated  only  by  a  neck.  The  hill  on 
the  east  is  woody ;  the  other  is  included  in  Dyer's  fiurm,  which  it 
overlooks  on  the  west.  Between  McFarland's  Gap  and  Villetoe 
Neck  the  traveller  meets  no  more  glades,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  bare  elevations  which  he  can  hardly  descry  through  the  thick 
foliage  of  the  forest. 

It  is  upon  this  difficult  ground  that  the  two  armies  will  meet 
in  conflict.  The  Federals  avail  themselves  of  the  daylight  to 
reconnoitre  the  field,  for  they  have  been  marching,  as  it  were,  in 
the  dark,  so  that  Thomas  and  Crittenden  are  ignorant  of  each 
other's  position.  Crittenden,  apprised  by  Wilder  and  Minty  of 
the  presence  of  hostile  forces  on  the  west  of  the  Chickamauga, 
believes  himself  to  be  threatened  on  the  left.  Palmer,  who  has 
just  taken  a  position  on  that  side  on  the  road  a  thousand  yards 
from  Gordon's  Mills,  orders  Grose's  brigade  to  make  a  reconnois- 
sance  toward  Kelly's  farm  and  Reed's  Bridge.  On  the  other  hand, 
Daniel  McCook,  who  has  just  burned  the  bridge  at  Reed's,  has- 
tens to  Thomas  in  order  to  acquaint  him  with  what  has  occurred. 
Near  the  river  he  has  observed  one  hostile  brigade,  probably  Wil- 
son's, which  has  crossed  the  ford  at  Shaelan's,  and  which  Walker 
has  left  in  the  rear  to  escort  his  train ;  he  mistakenly  believes  that 
the  brigade  is  isolated  and  that  it  would  be  easy  to  capture  it,  the 
bridge  being  destroyed.  But  this  erroneous  report  inspires  Thomas 
with  a  resolution  bold  as  well  as  fortunate.  Without  losing  a 
moment,  he  decides  to  try  the  movement  advised  by  McCook.  If 
the  enemy  is  weak,  the  occasion  is  good  to  obtain  over  him  a  par- 
tial success ;  i£  he  is  in  force,  he  must  be  stopped  at  all  hazards 
by  striking  a  sudden  blow  without  considering  his  numerical  supe- 
riority. The  two  divisions  which  Thomas  has  in  hand  are  ordered 
to  advance  toward  the  Chickamauga.  On  the  left  Brannan  will 
send  Connell's  and  Van  Derveer's  brigades  to  Dufferin's  Ford,  and 
Croxton's  brigade  directly  to  Reed's  Bridge.     It  will  be  covered 
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on  the  side  of  Alexander's  Bridge  by  Baird's  division  marching 
with  its  left  deployed  and  its  right  thrown  back  in  column.  If 
this  movement  succeeds^  Reynolds  will  come  up  to  lengthen  the 
line  of  battle  of  the  Fourteenth  corps  on  the  highroad  and  help 
Wilder,  whose  cavalry  will  put  hira  in  communication  with  the 
Twenty-first  corps.  Brannan  and  Baird,  after  having  allowed 
their  tired  soldiers  a  brief  rest,  take  up  the  line  of  march  a  lit- 
tle before  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  An  hour  has  elapsed 
since  Daniel  McCook  left  them  to  join  his  command :  he  finds 
it  engaged  with  Davidson's  mounted  brigade,  which  Forrest 
has  recalled  to  occupy  again  Reed's  Bridge,  and  which  has 
advanced  dismounted  as  far  as  Jay's  sawmill.  But,  having 
received  fresh  instructions  from  Granger,  McCook  has  retired 
northward  without  waiting  for  the  assistance  that  Thomas  has 
promised  him,  and  without  even  informing  him  of  the  hostile 
force  that  Thomas  is  to  encounter. 

The  Confederates,  it  is  true,  do  not  expect  the  storm  which  is 
gathering  on  their  extreme  right,  and  continue  without  hurrying 
the  movement  which  night  has  interrupted.  Walker,  leav- 
ing, as  we  have  said,  Wilson  at  Shaelan's  Ford,  has  resumed 
at  daybreak  his  march  in  the  direction  of  Gordon's  Mills.  It 
is  only  toward  eight  o'clock  that,  hearing  behind  him  David- 
son's guns,  he  halts  his  column  at  Alexander's  Bridge.  John- 
son's troops,  which  have  bivouacked  a  thousand  yards  from  the 
main  road  in  the  woods  to  tlie  north-east  of  Hall's  farm,  have 
been  reorganized  at  daybreak.  Law,  as  commander  of  the  divis- 
ion, has  resumed  the  direction  of  Robertson's  and  Benning's  bri- 
gades, together  with  his  own,  which  he  had  already  so  gallantly 
led  at  Gettysburg.  Fulton's,  Gregg's,  and  McNair's  brigades,  all 
three,  have  passed  again  under -Johnson's  direct  orders:  these  two 
divisions  constitute  Hood's  army  corps.  He  immediately  rectifies 
their  position.  Law  is  on  the  right,  facing  the  road;  Johnson 
prolongs  his  front  by  bringing  back  his  left  in  the  rear.  Hood 
does  not  know  whether  the  recesses  of  the  forest  on  that  side 
conceal  friend  or  foe.  It  is  without  his  knowledge  that  Buck- 
ner's  two  divisions  have  established  themselves  not  far  from  there 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chickamauga.  In  the  dawn  of  the  morn- 
ing Stewart's  division  is  gathered  upon  this  bank  near  Bend's  and 
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Tedford's  fords^  and  at  seven  o'clock  it  advances  in  columns  by 
brigades  toward  the  north-west,  so  as  to  get  out  of  the  bend  of 
the  river.  A  short  time  afterward  Preston  has  formed,  in  the 
same  way,  his  three  brigades  in  the  field  on  Hunt's  farm ;  but^ 
following  in  the  direction  of  Gordon's  Mills,  his  troops  run  against 
one  another  at  the  bend  of  the  river.  He  then  takes  an  oblique 
course  to  the  right,  and  proceeds  to  extend  his  front  on  the  north- 
west. Buckner's  corps,  massed  in  three  lines,  finds  itself  placed 
perpendicularly  to  Hood's  corps.  Their  skirmishers  meet  and 
only  await  from  the  general-in-chief  the  order  to  fire.  Mean- 
while, Cheatham's  division,  the  strongest  in  the  army,  clears  the 
ford  at  Dalton's  on  Preston's  tracks :  the  crossing  commenced  at 
seven  o'clock:  two  hours  later  the  five  brigades  composing  the 
division  have  taken  position  behind  Buckner's  corps.  As  early 
as  nine  o'clock  more  than  two-thirds  of  tlie  Southern  army  are  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Chickamauga.  The  greater  part  of  these 
forces  have  only  between  one  and  two  thousand  yards  to  go  to 
reach  the  main  road.  The  Federals,  on  the  contrary,  in  order  to 
defend  this  important  line  of  communication  could  oppose  to  them 
only  two  incomplete  detached  army  corps  which,  even  if  united, 
would  be  inferior  in  numlxjr  to  the  Confederates.  But  Bragg, 
instead  of  pushing  all  his  men  forward,  halts  to  allow  his  left 
wing  to  finish  the  conversion  which  must  place  it  perpendicularly 
to  the  mill.  This  wing  is  made  up  only  of  Pegram's  mounted 
division  and  Walker's  four  brigades,  and  its  march  has  already 
been  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  the  few  guns  fired  near  the  river. 
The  battle  begins  on  the  flank  of  this  w  ing,  contrary  to  the  anti- 
cipation of  the  general-in-chief,  who  expected  to  see  it  reach  the 
highroad  without  resistance. 

Immediately  after  the  retreat  by  Daniel  McCook,  Forrest  has 
summoned  to  the  mill  Colonel  Scott,  who  commands  Pegram's 
second  brigade.  But  Scott,  l)eing  constrained  to  leave  a  part  of 
his  forces  at  the  Red  House  Bridge  in  order  to  watch  Steedman's 
division,  whose  approach  is  announced,  brings  with  him  only 
three  or  four  hundred  men.  Before  his  arrival,  toward  half-past 
nine  o'clock,  Croxton  falls  unexpectedly  upon  Davidson's  lefli. 
The  Federals,  wishing  to  surprise  the  adversary  they  seek,  send 
out  skirmishers  only  for  a  short  distance.    The  Confederate  cavalry 
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have  some  trouble  in  aligning  their  ranks.  At  last  they  re-form 
behind  the  sawmill^  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  their  officers,  and  b^in 
on  foot  a  vigorous  struggle  with  their  assailants.  Croxton  soon 
realizes  that  he  has  to  contend  against  powerful  opposition :  he 
gains  no  more  ground,  his  ammunition  gives  out,  his  ranks  become 
thin.  But  soon  reinforcements  from  both  sides  flock  to  increase 
the  importance  of  the  battle.  Forrest  has  called  for  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Wilson's  infantry,  which  Bragg  has  placed  at  his  disposal, 
and  he  sends  word  to  Polk  to  despatch  to  him  Armstrong,  who, 
with  the  second  division  of  his  cavalry  corps,  has  remained  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Chickamauga.  Thomas,  on  his  side,  recalls 
toward  the  sawmill  all  the  forces  he  had  deployed  to  the  right  and 
Idl.  Van  Derveer  and  Ctonnell,  not  having  met  the  enemy,  and 
having  heard  the  sound  of  the  battle  behind  their  right,  immedi- 
ately move  in  that  direction.  They  soon  encounter  the  extremity 
of  Forrest's  line,  and  would  have  easily  broken  it  if  he  had  not 
massed  all  his  troops  against  them,  which  the  arrival  of  Wilson 
enabled  Forrest  to  do.  Wilson,  hastening  to  the  assistance  of 
Forrest's  left,  bore  upon  a  hill  to  the  south-west  of  the  road  to 
Alexander's  Bridge;  then,  taking  the  place  of  the  Southern  cav- 
alry, he  caused  Croxton's  tired  soldiers  to  retire.  But  Baird,  hav- 
ing given  support  on  the  left,  brings  to  the  right  of  Croxton's 
men  King's  regular  brigade,  which  soon  renews  the  fight.  Mean- 
time, Forrest,  leaving  the  command  to  Pcgram,  has  gone  to  bring 
the  delayed  reinforcements.  He  finds  Ector's  brigade,  which  forms 
the  rearguard  in  the  reserve,  and  takes  the  responsibility  of  send- 
ing it  to  the  assistance  of  the  cavalry.  Dibrell,  with  one  of  Arm- 
strong's two  brigades,  arrives  on  the  battlefield  at  the  same  time 
with  Ector.  These  opportune  arrivals  restore  the  advantage  to  the 
Confederates,  who  withstand  the  combined  assaults  by  Brannan's 
three  brigades.  This  is  a  precarious  advantage,  however,  for 
Brannan  moves  forward  his  reserves,  and,  supported  by  King, 
presses  the  enemy  on  all  sides.  The  Southern  cavalry,  stimu- 
lated by  the  sight  of  the  infantry,  who  have  often  heaped  upon 
the  cavalry  their  raillery,  vie  with  them  in  deeds  of  courage  and 
daring ;  but  at  last  they  must  yield.  Forrest  hurls  betimes  upon 
the  victorious  Federals  two  regiments,  the  Twelfth  and  the  Six- 
teenth Tennessee,  which  have  remained  mounted.     This  vigorous 
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charge  caused  many  a  cavalryman  to  bite  the  dust ;  others  aie 
promptly  brought  forward,  but  they  have  extricated  the  rest  of  the 
force,  which  falls  back  and  re-forms  upon  the  rocky  foot-hills  occu- 
pied in  the  morning  by  Davidson.  The  Federals^  on  their  sid^ 
halt  to  take  breath  and  restore  their  line. 

It  is  about  midday.     The  two  armies  in  presence  of  each  other 
have  yet  met  in  conflict  only  upon  this  narrow  strip  of  ground. 

General  Bragg,  behind  Hood's  corps,  has  vainly  waited  for 
the  end  of  the  demonstration  which  he  fancied  hb  right  wii^ 
was  about  to  make.  The  best  hours  of  the  morning  have  thus 
been  lost  It  was  only  toward  eleven  o'clock  that  he  heard  of  the 
check  infli(!ted  upon  him  by  the  enemy,  but  a  mind  quicker  than 
his  would  have  easily  discovered  the  advantage  he  could  take  of 
this  new  situation.  The  Federals  were  appearing  in  force  near  the 
Chickamauga,  about  three  or  three  and  a  half  miles  below  Gordon's 
Mills ;  a  part  of  their  army,  encamped  near  and  above  the  mills, 
was  visible  from  the  Confederate  lines :  hence  this  army  was  either 
divided  or  deployed  on  a  very  extended  front  Good  fortune  had 
massed  botwt^en  the  two  extremities  of  this  front  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  Southern  army ;  those  forces  might  occupy  the  main 
road  l)otwoon  Kelly's  hou.sc  and  Gordon's  Mills,  while  the  rest 
Avould  mass  in  the  bend  which  it  already  held  in  an  impr^nable 
lx)sition.  The  troops  were  waiting  only  for  the  order  to  move 
forward,  and  could  have  easily  cut  in  two  the  Federal  army. 
But  Bragg  thought  of  nothing  better  than  to  weaken  his  centre 
so  as  to  strengthen  his  right.  Walker,  who  was  the  nearest  to 
Forrest,  received  at  eleven  o'clock  the  order  to  go  to  his  aid  with 
all  his  force.  A  like  order  was  sent  at  the  same  hour  to  Cheat- 
ham's strong  division,  which,  as  we  have  said,  was  held  in  reserve 
on  the  left  behind  Buckner.  Finally,  half  or  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  later,  when  the  news  from  the  right  became  more  alarm- 
ing, Bragg  directed  Buckner  to  move  Stewart's  division  again 
toward  the  sjime  point.  Thus,  out  of  the  seventeen  brigades 
which  formed  his  centre,  collected  in  the  bend  of  the  river  at 
only  one  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  yards  from  the  main  road, 
he  was  sending  eight  to  seek  the  enemy  two  or  three  thousand 
yards  to  the  right  on  the  ground  chosen  by  the  latter,  and  was 
leaving  the  other  nine  brigades  to  await  in  inaction  the  result  of 
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this  singular  manoeuvi^.  While  making  his  principal  demonstra- 
tion on  the  extreme  right,  he  felt,  it  is  true,  the  need  of  collecting 
all  the  army  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chickamauga ;  but  it  was 
very  late  to  gather  his  forces  so  imprudently  scattered.  It  was 
necessary,  however,  not  to  neglect  anything  to  bring  before  dark 
on  the  battlefield  the  left  wing,  thereafter  of  no  use  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river.  At  that  time  this  wing  was  composed  of  Hill's 
corps,  whose  two  divisions,  under  Breckinridge  and  Cleburne, 
were  posted  above  Grordon's  Mills,  the  first  at  Glass'  Mill,  and  the 
second  somewhat  above ;  and  of  Hindman's  division,  which  occu- 
pied the  La  Fayette  road,  watching  the  ford  at  Gordon's  Mills. 
Polk,  who  was  near  this  division,  received  only  at  one  o'clock  the 
order  to  bring  two  of  his  brigades  over  on  the  left  bank  through 
Hunt's  Ford;  Anderson's  brigade  had  to  remain  opposite  Gor- 
don's Mills  until  relieved  by  Breckinridge.  The  latter,  in  his 
turn,  aft«r  having  been  ordered  from  Glass'  Mill  to  the  La  Fay- 
ette road,  was  not  advised  before  three  o'clock  of  the  new  position 
which  had  been  assigned  to  him.  Cleburne  was  also  called  up  by 
Bragg :  the  order  to  cross  Tedford's  Ford  reached  him  at  one 
o'clock,  but  the  distance  was  such  that  he  was  not  able,  as  we  shall 
see,  to  take  part  in  the  battle  before  sunset. 

The  Federals,  fortunately  for  them,  have  a  chief  whose  mind  is 
more  flexible  than  that  of  the  chief  of  their  adversaries.  Rose- 
crans,  by  his  promptness  in  changing  the  front  of  his  army, 
endeavors  to  repair  the  great  fault  which  he  had  conimitte<l  on 
the  preceding  days.  Crittenden  has  received  the  orders  to  defend 
at  any  cost  his  position,  which  covers  Gordon's  Mills  on  the  north 
.and  east,  for  it  is  the  pivot  for  the  entire  army.  He  occupies  a 
front  line  only  one  mile  in  length.  On  the  west,  Minty's  cavalry 
has  reported  to  Crittenden  the  presence  of  the  enemy's  outposts ; 
it  has  even  captured  one  of  Bragg's  orderlies,  which  is  deemed 
proof  that  a  great  movement  is  preparing  on  that  side.  The 
commander  of  the  Twenty-first  corps,  being  uneasy,  has  recalled 
Grose's  brigade,  which  he  had  sent  to  reconnoitre  in  that  direction. 
The  Twentieth  corps,  Negley's  division  of  the  Fourteenth  corps, 
and  Mitchell's  cavalry  are  at  Crawfish  Springs.  Toward  ten 
o'clock  Rosecrans,  on  leaving  this  point,  has  given  to  M(?Cook, 
with  the  command  of  the  right  wing,  the  order  to  send  Johnson's 
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division  to  the  aid  of  Thomas :  it  will  occupy  the  centre  of  the 
new  Federal  line  Aintil  the  whole  Twentieth  corps  can  place 
itself  there  and  thus  strongly  bind  the  two  wings  together. 
Johnson,  who  was  recalled  in  the  night  from  the  right  bank  of 
the  Chickamauga,  where  he  Mas  watching  above  Owen's  Ford  the 
Catlett's  Grap  road,  immediately  set  out  for  his  new  destination. 
Rosecrans  has  established  his  headquarters  at  the  Glenn  house. 
He  keeps  near  him  in  reserve,  but  deployed,  Reynolds'  command, 
which  had  arrived  after  the  beginning  of  the  battle  on  the  left. 
The  information  which  Thomas  transmits  to  him  of  this  battle 
has  quickly  enlightened  him.  The  fight  will  have  commenced 
before  he  has  accomplished  his  change  of  front,  and  to  avoid  a 
crushing  defeat  he  must  hurl  as  quickly  as  possible  all  his  forces 
into  the  oi)en  space  which  separates  Thomas  from  Gordon's  Mills. 
He  sends  word  to  McCook  to  despatch  Davis'  division  after  John- 
son's, and  gets  ready  to  call  up  a  part  of  the  Twenty-first  corps. 
But  Crittenden  happily  anticipates  his  orders.  Toward  eleven 
o'clock,  hearing  the  increasing  sound  of  the  battle  on  his  left,  and 
believing  that  the  enemy  does  not  think  of  attacking  him  in  front, 
he  sends  Palmer's  division  by  the  main  road  to  aid  Thomas.  Rose- 
crans approves  the  movement,  and  directs  him,  besides,  to  send 
Minty's  cavalry  to  the  west  of  Kelly's  farm  to  act  as  scouts  for 
the  extreme  left  of  the  armv  on  the  Rossville  road. 

However,  the  Confederate  reinforcements  will  be  the  first  to 
appear  on  the  battlefield.  At  midday  the  fight  which  had  com- 
menced at  the  sawmill  flagged  somewhat,  as  we  have  said.  Thomas 
supposes  that  he  is  protected  on  his  left  flank,  for  on  that  side  his 
aides  have  reported  to  him  the  presence  of  Grose's  scouts.  Two 
hours  before  Grose  had  advanced  as  far  as  Baird's  position  with- 
out being  aware  of  his  retreat.  He  calls  to  the  centre  Stark- 
weather's brigade,  and  thus  exposes  his  right  at  the  moment  when 
a  fresh  adv^ersary  is  preparing  to  attack  him.  Indeed,  on  Bragg's 
order  Walker  has  rapidly  moved  to  the  assistance  of  Forrest, 
who,  having  already  summoned  Ector,  has  only  one  division 
left.  Liddell,  the  commander  of  this  division,  deploys  his  two 
brigades,  with  Walthall  to  the  right  and  Govan  to  the  left,  and 
thus  advances  toward  the  north.  At  fifteen  minutes  past  noon 
Baird  sights  that  long  hostile  line  perpendicular  to  his  which  is 
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going  to  take  him  in  flank  and  rear.  He  immediately  strives  to 
change  his  line  of  battle.  King  brings  his  right  back  to  the  rear, 
resting  to  the  left  on  Brannan's  right  Baird^  having  come  up  to 
Scribner,  who  is  the  most  exposed,  endeavors  to  form  on  the  right, 
in  line  of  battle,  his  raiments,  which,  marching  by  the  flank,  have 
considerably  stretched  out ;  but  the  wood  which  surrounds  the 
Federals  allows  them  neither  to  choose  a  defensive  position  nor  to 
use  their  guns  to  keep  their  assailants  off.  Starkweather  is  not 
there  to  support  Scribner's  line.  Before  the  latter  has  time  to 
complete  his  dispositions  Grovan's  soldiers,  coming  up  on  a  run, 
fidl  upon  him,  capture  his  battery,  rout  his  troops,  and  after  a  very 
short  struggle  drive  them  in  the  utmost  disorder.  King,  who 
finds  himself  a  little  behind  on  the  left,  while  changing  front  is 
likewise  surprised  some  minutes  later  by  Walthall.  No  forming 
of  lines  is  possible.  The  n^ular  infantry,  assailed  and  entirely 
surrounded,  group  themselves  by  companies  or  regiments.  They 
make  a  desperate  fight :  gunners  are  killed  at  their  pieces ;  but 
resistance  is  useless.  More  than  two  hundred  wounded  and  nearly 
five  hundred  prisoners  are  taken  by  Walthall ;  the  remnants  of  the 
brigade  are  driven  upon  Starkweather,  who  has  had  time  to  place 
himself  on  the  defensive.  Liddell,  who  has  suffered  but  little, 
encouraged  by  his  success,  concentrates  his  forces  against  Stark- 
weather. Notwithstanding  the  example  of  the  fugitives,  whom 
Baird  vainly  endeavors  to  rally.  Starkweather's  soldiers  hold  their 
ground  and  begin  a  fight  which  this  time  is  equal  in  slaughter. 
In  the  mean  time.  Walker,  resuming  the  command  of  his  two  other 
brigades,  has  given  them  the  order  for  a  renewed  attack  on  Bran- 
nan.  The  latter,  no  longer  supported  by  King,  sees  his  line 
broken  in  the  centre  and  Van  Derveer  separated  from  Croxton. 
Conneirs  brigade  is  cut  in  two.  Starkweather  also  b^ins  to 
weaken.  The  situation  becomes  very  grave  for  the  Federals. 
Two  Confederate  brigades  have  in  half  an  hour  changed  the  face 
of  the  battle. 

Hence,  Palmer  cannot  come  more  opportunely.  In  pursuance  of 
Crittenden's  orders,  he  has  followed  the  main  road,  and  soon  unites 
with  Grose,  who  was  coming  back  after  having  picked  up  some 
of  Forrest's  scouts.  The  increasing  sound  of  the  battle  caused 
Palmer  to  move  rapidly  over  the  two  or  three  thousand  yards  of 
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ground  which  separated  him  from  McManus'  house.  Havii^ 
reached  this  pointy  he  forms  on  the  right  in  line  of  battle,  and, 
following  the  directions  of  Kosecrans,  who  amid  the  smoke  of  the 
conflict  never  forgets  the  theory  of  evolutions,  he  causes  each  bri- 
gade, formed  in  two  lines,  to  make  a  quarter-wheel  to  the  left, 
resting  against  the  road.  The  three  brigades  are  thus  placed  en 
ichelon — ^Hazen  on  the  left  in  front,  Cruft  in  the  centre,  Grose  in 
tlie  rear — ^a  hundred  steps  from  one  another,  and  are  moved  in  an 
oblique  direction,  which  will  bring  them  on  Liddell's  flank  in  the 
woods  south  and  south-east  of  McDaniel's  house.  Palmer,  not 
wishing  to  risk  his  artillery  upon  such  unfavorable  ground,  leaves 
it  in  the  glades  adjacent  to  tlie  road.  Hazcn  is  naturally  the  first 
to  meet  the  enemy.  A  little  before  one  o'clock  he  fiills  abrupt- 
ly upon  Govan's  flank  and  extricates  Starkweather's  brigade 
from  the  grasp  of  the  enemy.  At  the  same  time,  Brannau,  on 
the  extreme  left,  feeling  no  longer  pressed  by  the  enemy,  has 
brought  to  the  rear  his  divided  forces,  collected  them,  and,  in 
obedience  to  orders  from  Thomas,  he  hurls  Van  Derveer  upon  the 
flank  of  Walthall's  brigade.  The  Confederate  lines,  thus  taken 
on  both  sides  at  one  time,  are  soon  shaken ;  the  assailants  cap- 
ture most  of  the  enemy's  trophies,  five  pieces  of  tlie  r^ular  bat- 
tery and  all  those  belonging  to  Loomis'  batterj' — ^a  battery 
renowned  in  the  Union  army  on  account  of  its  brilliant  record 
and  for  having  shared  in  Soribner's  disaster.  Liddell's  divis- 
ion, unable  to  hold  its  o\vn  between  two  fires,  gives  way  and 
quickly  abandons  the  field.  Brannan,  fatigued,  conies  to  a  halt. 
Hazen,  on  the  contrary,  follows  up  Govan  closely,  while  Palmer 
brings  forward  to  his  right  his  two  other  brigades.  It  is  a  little 
after  one  o'clock :  Fortune  seems  to  smile  anew  upon  the  Fed- 
erals, who  briskly  push  back  their  adversaries  and  take  many 
prisonei*s. 

At  the  moment  when,  reinforced  by  Cruft  and  Grose,  they  are 
preparin<^  to  issue  from  the  wood  which  surrounds  McDaniel's 
house,  they  come  in  conflict  on  the  edge  of  the  neighboring 
fields  with  Cheatham's  first  line.  Cheatham  has  made  forced 
marches,  but  the  deployment  of  his  five  brigades  on  two  lines 
in  tlie  middle  of  the  woods  has  caused  him  to  lose  time,  and  he 
arrives  too  late  to  take  advantage  of  Liddell's  temporary  suo- 
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cess.  Instead  of  conoentrating,  as  Liddell  did,  all  his  forces  to 
strike  an  irresistible  blow  upon  a  narrow  front,  Cheatham  wants 
to  cover  with  the  three  brigades  of  his  first  line  all  the  ground 
upon  which  Walker's  two  divisions  have  successively  fought 
This  extension  of  Cheatham's  lines  weakens  his  forces  by  redu- 
cing their  reserves,  Jackson,  on  the  right,  passes  beyond  Ector's 
and  Wilson's  brigades,  which,  exhausted  and  decimated,  had  given 
up  the  struggle  an  hour  before.  He  then  advances  against  Bran- 
nan,  whose  soldiers  are  not  less  weary  than  their  opponents,  Pres- 
ton Smith,  in  the  centre,  attacks  Hazen  through  the  corner  of  the 
wood  with  his  wonted  vigor:  these  two  antagonists,  worthy  of 
each  other,  have  inspired  with  their  valor  the  soldiers  under  their 
command.  Fields  watered  by  a  creek  fringed  with  trees  extend 
between  the  two  hostile  lines.  Federals  and  Confederates  have 
hardly  come  into  the  presence  of  one  another  when,  boldly  issuing 
from  the  shelter  of  the  forest,  they  spring  forward  to  gain  this 
border  of  trees  and  thence  advance  against  tlie  opposite  edge  of 
the  wood.  But  after  a  struggle  all  the  more  bloody  because  it  took 
place  upon  open  ground,  neither  of  the  two  can  hold  its  own  near 
the  creek,  now  red  witli  blood.  On  the  left,  Wright  faces  Cruft's 
brigade,  which  is  supported  at  a  distance  by  Grose's  brigade ;  the 
two,  separated  by  the  meadows  wliich  fringe  the  wo(k1,  exchange 
shots  at  long  range  without  daring  to  come  out  of  the  copse. 
The  Southern  artillery,  posted  on  the  left  upon  the  bare  extremity 
of  the  little  ridge  which  commands  the  fields  to  the  southward, 
inflicts  serious  losses  upon  the  Federals,  whose  guns  are  too  dis- 
tant to  respond.  Cheatham's  second  line,  consisting  of  Maney's 
command  on  the  right  and  Strahl's  on  the  left,  is  far  in  the  rear. 

However,  Van  Derveer,  threatened  on  his  flank,  has  had  time 
to  wheel  to  the  east.  It  is  true  that  the  fresh  troops  brouo;ht  up  by 
Jackson  through  the  woods  cause  his  ill-pasted  left  to  yield ;  but, 
taking  the  ofiensive  with  his  right,  he  opens  upon  these  troo})s  an 
oblique  fire  which  makes  them  pay  dear  for  their  fii*st  success. 
Brannan  brings  to  his  aid  a  part  of  Connell's  brigade,  and  the  fight 
is  protracted  with  advantage  for  the  Unionists,  who  are,  besides, 
soon  reinforced  all  along  the  line.  Rosecrans  hiis  put  Reynolds 
in  motion  in  succession  after  Johnson  as  soon  as  the  latter  has 
passed  the  Glenn  house.     These  two  divisions  advance  rapidly. 
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Toward  half-past  one  o'clock,  Johnson,  who  has  reached  the  high- 
road, appears  on  the  field  of  Baird's  late  disaster,  and  relieves 
Brannan,  who  goes  with  Baird  to  re-form  in  the  rear  near 
Kelly's  farm.  Johnson's  first  two  brigades,  with  Willich  to  the 
right  and  Baldwin  to  the  left,  drive  Jackson  before  them.  The 
third,  under  Dodge,  wliich  was  in  reserve,  leaving  its  positioDi 
moves  more  to  the  north  to  aid  Hazen,  who  witlistands  with  diffi- 
culty the  combined  forces  directed  against  him  by  Cheatham.  The 
latter  has  brought  up  Stralil's  brigade,  which  relieves  the  weary 
soldiers  of  Preston  Smith.  Jackson  yields  under  Johnson's 
redoubled  blows,  but  the  timely  arrival  of  Morrison  with  Arm- 
strong's second  mounted  brigade  enables  Forrest  to  make  a  new 
eifort  to  support  Jackson.  Hence  the  fighting  is  fiercely  renewed 
throughout  this  field,  already  marked  with  blood.  The  two  con- 
tending parties  seek  each  other  in  the  wood,  where  they  can  come 
to  close  quarters,  avoiding  the  oi>enings,  where  the  grapeshot  fire 
from  the  artillery  posted  on  the  edge  of  the  wood  renders  the 
offensive  ecpially  dangerous  to  both. 

Jackson,  pressed  on  all  sides,  at  last  gives  way.  Fortunately 
for  him,  Cheatham,  who  still  has  in  reserve  Maney's  brigade^ 
makes  it  fall  in  line  and  checks  the  victorious  march  of  the  Fede- 
rals. Maney  luis  placed  hims^Jf  in  advance  of  the  position  which 
Forrest  continues  to  occupy,  partly  ujwn  the  extremity  of  the  tim- 
bered hcijxht  that  forms  this  position,  and,  to  the  left,  partly  in 
the  meadows  near  the  sawmill.  He  vigorously  attacks  Johnson, 
whase  troojis  u|>on  a  rise  of  ground  on  the  west  cover  the  etlge  of 
the  wood  behind  abatis  made  probably  the  evening  before  by  the 
Confederate  soldiers.  While  Maney  inaugurates  with  the  Federals 
a  hand-to-hand  conflict,  their  left,  making  an  irruption  over  his 
lines,  threaten  to  double  his  rear.  Forrest  sends  Dibrell's  brigade 
to  help  him.  But  the  dismountwl  ciivalry  on  the  extreme  right^ 
notwithstanding  their  good  position  and  the  support  received  from 
a  battery,  are  soon  and  8har})ly  presseil  by  the  Unionists:  they 
give  way,  and  Maney,  c»onst minted  to  imitate  them,  deems  himself 
fortunate  when  he  sees  his  retrograde  move  covered  by  Dibrell's 
comparatively  fresh  troops.  He  falls  back  beyond  the  sawmill, 
and  Johnson,  feeling  unsupported  on  the  right,  does  not  dare  to 
follow  him  up  so  far. 
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Maney's  retreat  causes  a  like  movement  on  the  part  of  Strahl. 
The  latter  has  already  seen  his  left  uncovered  by  the  rout  of  its 
neighbor^  Wright's  brigade.  Posted  upon  a  slight  elevation  in  a 
strong  position,  he  might  nevertheless  have  yet  held  out  if,  at  the 
time  when  Jackson  was  giving  way,  Cheatham  had  not  sent  him 
orders  to  bear  to  the  right  so  as  to  support  Jackson.  In  the 
midst  of  this  dangerous  flank  movement  Strahl's  right  has  come 
into  collision  with  Johnson's  soldiers  on  the  ground  where  it 
expected  to  meet  friendly  troops.  This  unforeseen  shock  has 
thrown  into  confusion  the  entire  brigade,  which  beats  a  hasty 
retreat,  leaving  more  than  two  hundred  dead  on  the  ground. 
However,  Strahl  has  been  able  to  re-form  his  ranks  and  carry 
cat  the  orders  of  his  chief,  thanks  to  the  arrival  of  Maney,  who 
covers  his  right.  But  the  latter,  after  three-quarters  of  an  hour's 
fighting,  when  he  is  in  turn  repulsed,  sees  himself  obliged  to  fol- 
low Strahl  in  his  retreat.  Cheatham,  in  order  to  give  the  fugi- 
tives time  to  rally,  again  moves  Jackson's  and  Smith's  soldiers  to 
the  front.  These  troops,  being  hardly  recovered  from  their  recent 
reverses,  need,  fortunately,  but  little  exertion  to  check  the  Union- 
ists, who  are  themselves  exhausted. 

Wright,  on  the  left,  has  suffered,  as  we  have  said,  a  still  greater 
reverse  than  the  rest  of  the  division.  In  fact,  the  advent  of  new 
Federal  forces  has  changed  the  face  of  the  struggle  which  he  was 
keeping  up,  with  varying  success,  since  one  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon against  Cruft  and  Grose.  A  little  before  eleven  o'clock, 
Thomas,  seeing  the  battle  seriously  commenced,  and  wrongly 
believing  that  Palmer  was  already  in  line  beside  him,  had 
wished  to  finish  closing  to  the  enemy  the  breach  which  sepa- 
rated him  from  the  Twenty-first  army  corps.  He  had  asked 
Crittenden  to  take  charge  of  this  operation  with  a  second 
division  of  that  corps.  The  despatch  had  reached  its  destina- 
tion about  half-past  eleven  o'clock ;  Palmer  was  on  the  way, 
and  Crittenden  had  waited  only  for  the  authority  from  the  gcn- 
eral-in-chief  to  respond  to  Thomas'  request  by  sending  to  the  left 
Van  Cleve  with  two  of  his  brigades.  His  haste  was  justifiable, 
for  he  had  just  learned  that  the  messengers  despatched  after  Pal- 
mer had  not  been  able  to  overtake  him  ;  they  had  been  halted  by 
Wright's  scouts :  Palmer  was  then  engaged  with  an  enemy  who 
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threatened  to  cut  in  two  the  Federal  army^  and  there  was  a  pres- 
sure of  necessity  to  assist  Palmer. 

Van  Cleve,  having  been  put  on  the  road  a  little  before  one 
o'clock,  reaches  about  two  o'clock  the  Brotherton  house,  and  is 
arrayed,  like  Palmer,  on  the  right  in  line  of  battle.  Dick,  on 
the  right,  and  Samuel  Beatty,  on  the  left,  cross  the  wood  in  line, 
notwithstanding  its  thickness,  and  fall  abruptly  upon  Wright's 
left  flank.  The  Confe<lerates  cannot  stand  the  shock  dealt  by 
these  fresh  adversaries :  after  an  unequal  contest  they  retire  fiom 
the  field,  and  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  the  battery  of  artil- 
lery attached  to  the  brigade,  a  flag  or  two,  and  a  goodly  numbor 
of  prisoners.  But  the  Federals,  having  bought  their  success  at 
the  price  of  many  losses,  are  satisfied  with  repulsing  the  enemy  on 
the  left  and  clearing  on  the  right  the  threatened  road. 

However,  the  two  generals-in-cliief  vie  with  each  other  in  activ- 
ity to  bring  all  their  forces  upon  a  field  designated  by  the  chance 
of  a  first  encounter  for  the  theatre  of  the  decisive  struggle.  .Roee- 
crans  has  stolen  a  march  upon  his  adversary ;  besides,  the  cause- 
way and  the  Dry  Valley  road,  prolonged  by  Glenn's  cross-road, 
offer  him  separate  ways  of  communication,  which,  starting  from 
the  two  points  occupied  in  the  morning  by  the  bulk  of  the  army, 
converge  upon  the  battlefield.  He  avails  himself  of  these  advan- 
tages, and  is  anxious  to  retain  them.  Bragg  endeavors  to  repair 
or  retrieve  his  hesitations  and  to  collect  before  night  all  his  army 
upon  the  western  shore  of  the  Chickamauga.  But  his  left  wing 
is  far  away,  and  crossing  the  fords  will  delay  it;  his  centre  is  bare 
and  powerless,  and  he  can  no  longer  act  offensively  except  by 
concentrating  all  his  efforts  on  the  right. 

During  all  the  forenoon  Buckner's  and  Hood's  corps  have 
remained  idle:  Walker  in  beginning  the  fight  on  the  extreme 
right  has  completely  separated  himself  from  Hood.  Cheatham, 
while  relieving  the  reserve  coqis,  shall  not  be  able  to  unite  it  with 
his  neighbor  on  the  left.  To  fill  the  gap  thus  formed,  Bragg 
i&sucs  to  Buckner,  about  noon,  orders  to  send  near  Walker,  Stew- 
art's division,  which  is  massed  on  the  left  in  the  fields  belonging 
to  Hunt's  farm.  These  orders,  although  verbally  repeated  by  the 
general-in-chief,  are  yet  so  vague  that  Stewart  marches  at  random, 
following  across  the  wood  the  direction  indicated  by  the  report  of 
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the  gUDS.  He  vainly  looks  for  Polk,  to  whom  Bragg  has  entrusted 
the  command  of  the  right,  and  at  last  arrives  in  the  fields  which 
stretch  beyond  Cheatham^s  left  shortly  after  the  reverse  which 
Van  Cleve  has  given  him. 

Kosecrans,  upon  the  renewed  entreaties  of  Crittenden,  has 
directed  him  to  send  Wood's  division  and  Barnes'  brigade — 
that  is  to  say,  all  the  troops  which  he  has  kept  with  him  near 
Grordon's  Mills — to  the  succor  of  the  two  other  divisions  of  the 
Twenty-first  army  corps  engaged  on  the  left.  The  reports  of 
Crittenden  and  Wood  do  not  agree  as  to  the  hour  when  this  order 
was  given.  The  former  conveys  the  idea  that  it  was  before  two 
o'clock ;  the  latter  indicates  three  o'clock.  The  truth,  we  believe, 
lies  between  the  two  conflicting  statements,  although  the  bitter 
criticisms  against  his  chief  with  which  Wood  has  filled  his  report 
naturally  put  us  on  our  guard  against  him.  At  the  very  moment, 
so  fraught  with  gravity,  when  Cheatham's  left  threatens  to  sur- 
round Palmer,  Rosecrans  has  summoned  to  him  all  the  rest  of  his 
army,  thus  sacrificing  the  defence  of  the  Chickamauga  above  Gor- 
don's Mills  to  arrest  at  any  price  the  progres?s  of  the  enemy  on  the 
left  bank.  Since  the  departure  of  Davis,  who  is  going  to  fall  into 
line  on  the  right  of  Van  Cleve,  McCook  has  remained  at  Craw- 
fish Springs  with  Negley's  and  Sheridan's  infantry  divisions  and 
Mitchell's  cavalry.  These  are  the  forces  which  Rosecrans  calls 
up  to  oppose  Bragg,  who  has  directed  his  left  wing  to  try  and 
detain  them  by  heavy  demonstrations  above  Gordon's  Mills.  But 
Helm's  brigade  of  Breckinridge's  division  alone  has  crossed  the 
river  at  Glass'  Ford  with  a  battery  about  nine  o'clock.  It  attacked 
only  after  eleven  o'clock  John  Beatty's  brigade,*  placed  by  N^ley 
somewhat  back  of  the  ford,  and  was  recalled  by  Breckinridge 
after  an  insignificant  skirmish.  The  cannonade,  more  slaughter- 
ous, l)^un  across  the  river  by  Hill's  artillery  ceased  toward  noon, 
and  nothing  any  longer  detains  McCook's  troops  opposite  the  posi- 
tions already  abandoned  in  part  by  their  adversaries. 

Before  two  o'clock,  Rosecrans,  who  doubtless  wishes  to  be  able 
promptly  to  bring  Wood  back  to  the  left,  has  determined  to  have 
him  relieved  at  Gordon's  Mills.     He  has  entrusted  ther  execution 

*  Oire  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  John  Beatty's  brigade  of  Negle/s  divis- 
ion with  Samuel  Beatt/s  brigade  of  Van  Cleve's  division. 
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of  this  movement  to  Sheridan,  and  has  set  N^ley  to  guard  Craw- 
fish Springs.  About  half-past  three  o'clock  these  two  last-named 
generals  receive  ordera  to  fall  in  line.  N^ley,  following  the  tracks 
of  the  Fourteenth  and  Twentieth  corps,  ynM  arrive  on  the  battle- 
field by  the  most  direct  route.  Sheridan,  leaving  only  Ljtle's 
brigade,  which  had  become  the  extreme  right,  to  occupy  Grordon's 
Mills,  vnW  rest  on  the  left,  with  the  two  other  brigades,  to  fight 
by  the  side  of  Wood. 

If  Rosecrans  had  delayed  one  hour  to  make  these  dispositions, 
his  defeat  would  have  been  inevitable.  Bragg,  witnessing  already 
four  divisions  of  infantry  and  two  of  cavalry  engaged  on  the 
right,  and  knowiug  tliat  Cleburne  had  commenced  crossing  the 
river  to  unite  with  him,  decided,  without  waiting  any  longer,  to 
engage  Rosecrans'  centre. 

Until  now  the  numerous  forces  which  he  has  collected  at  this 
point  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  amused  by  vain  demonstra- 
tions. Since  the  departure  of  Stewart,  Buckner's  batteries  and 
those  of  Wood  exchange  a  cannonade  but  little  destructive,  and  the 
encounter  of  the  two  opposing  lines  of  outposts  has  caused  only 
barren  alarms.  Toward  half-past  one  o'clock  a  more  serious  attack 
has  called  to  arras  Johnson's  Confederate  division.*  His  skir- 
mishers have  been  sharply  repulsed  upon  Gregg's  line,  no  doubt  by 
Van  Cleve's  right,  at  the  time  when  the  latter  was  going  to  aid  the 
Fe<leral  left.  But  while  Gregg  was  re-forming  his  first  line — 
which  for  a  moment  was  shaken — the  Federals  moved  away,  fol- 
lowing the  general  direction  of  their  column.  It  is  at  this  time, 
about  half-past  two  o'clock,  that  Hood  finally  receives  orders  to 
assume  the  offensive.  Law,  who  has  yet  no  adversary  before  him, 
obliques  to  the  right,  and  is  guided  by  the  sound  of  the  fight 
waged  against  Van  Cleve.  Johnson  orders  his  troops  to  follow 
this  move,  each  brigade  making  a  half-conversion. 

We  have  left  Stewart's  Confederate  division  marching  in  line 
of  battle,  not  without  difficulty,  across  the  woods  in  a  northerlv 
direction.     At  half-past  two  o'clock  it  has  reached  the  edge  of 

*  This  Southern  Confederate  general  is  of\en  designated  by  his  first  name, 
Busfirody  to  distinguish  him  from  his  namesake  [Richard  W.],  who  commanded 
a  division  in  the  Federal  army,  and  also  from  Edward  Johnson,  who  served 
under  Lee  in  the  East. 
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the  field  beyond  which  Strahl  and  Preston  Smith  stand  with  dif- 
ficulty against  the  redoubled  blows  dealt  by  Hazen  and  Dodge. 
When  on  the  point  of  entering  this  field,  Clayton,  who  forms  the 
left,  learns  that  the  Federals  are  upon  his  flank :  it  is  Van  Cleve's 
first  line,  which  is  advancing  perpendicularly  to  his  front.  To 
parry  this  danger  he  promptly  forms  his  brigade  in  the  rear  in 
battle-array  on  his  left,  and,  marching  westward,  soon  encounters 
the  remnants  of  Wright's  troops,  which  the  Federals  drive  before 
them  as  lively  as  they  can  through  the  thickness  of  the  under- 
brush. Clayton's  brigade  consists  entirely  of  raw  soldiers.  But 
they  are  numerous,  well  officered,  and  go  under  fire  with  the  ardor 
which  the  ignorance  of  danger  sometimes  imparts.  A  fight,  almost 
muzzle  to  muzzle,  begins  between  them  and  Van  Cleve's  two  weak 
brigades :  the  two  opposing  lines  come  in  conflict,  separate,  close 
again,  each  new  shock  being  marked  by  a  train  of  dead  and 
wounded,  without  a  serious  break  in  either  line.  While  Clayton 
was  thus  changing  front,  Stewart,  with  a  view  of  supporting 
Wright,  ordered  the  rest  of  his  division  to  perform  a  like  manoeu- 
vre. It  is  thus  formed  nearly  into  a  column  of  brigades,  Brown  in 
the  centre  and  Bate  in  the  rear.  The  fight  having  slackened  at  the 
north,  Stewart  holds  his  two  brigades  in  readiness  either  to  relieve 
Clayton  or  to  cover  his  left ;  for  it  is  on  that  side,  as  we  shall 
j^eseutly  show,  that  the  battle  is  now  waxing  fiercer. 

After  three-quarters  of  an  hour  Clayton  is  exhausted  ;  his  un- 
trained soldiers  have  commenced  with  a  terrible  experience:  nearly 
four  hundred  of  them  are  strewed  upon  the  ground  in  the  dense 
nnderbrush,  the  field  of  their  first  exploits.  About  a  quarter-past 
three  o'clock  Brown  takes  their  place  and  reaps  the  fruit  of  their 
efforts :  he  easily  checks,  then  in  his  turn  attacks.  Van  Cleve's 
two  brigades,  which  have  likewise  sorely  suffered.  But  the  Fed- 
erals also  receive  reinforcements.  Reynolds,  coming  by  another 
route,  strikes  the  highroad  more  to  the  north  than  Van  Cleve, 
and  shortly  after  him  King's  brigade  and  Turchin's  are  with 
him.  Reynolds  finds  on  the  ground  Wilder's  brigade,  from  which 
he  has  been  separated  since  the  commencement  of  the  campaign. 
Turchin  goes  to  relieve  Hazen,  whose  ammunition  is  out ;  King 
and  the  division  batteries  remain  near  the  artillery  which  Palmer 
has  left  on  the  road.     Davis  has  followed  Reynolds  closely,  meets 
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him  on  reaching  that  road,  and,  in  accordance  with  his  advice^ 
turns  to  the  south  to  go  and  post  himself  to  the  right  of  Van 
Cleve  and  cover  him  on  the  side  of  the  Vineyard  ferm ;  for  Van 
Clevc,  hotly  pressed,  has  called  upon  Reynolds  for  aid.  A  des- 
perate struggle  ensues  between  these  tired  troops  and  Brown's 
brigade  in  the  wood  where  the  latter  has  relieved  Clayton.  Ke&- 
iniferous  trees,  dried  by  the  great  heat  of  summer,  have  ignited, 
and  the  pungent  smoke  of  the  conflagration,  blending  with  the 
smell  of  powder,  envelops  the  combatants  with  a  thick  cloud. 
Ere  long,  Law's  right  wing  takes  part  in  this  struggle.  The 
Federals  under  Dick  cannot  stand  this  hist  onslaught;  they  give 
Avay,  and  expose,  on  their  left,  Samuel  Beatty,  who  is  obliged 
to  follow  them.  These  two  brigades,  defending  themselves  step 
by  step,  draw  near  the  road.  Some  pieces  of  artillery  which  have 
ventured  with  these  brigades  in  the  wood  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  But  when  Brown  wants  to  follow  them  in  the  fields  to 
the  east  of  the  road  not  far  from  McManus'  house,  his  right  is 
struck  obliquely  by  the  Union  guns  which  Reynolds  has  posted 
to  the  north,  his  front  is  battered  by  Palmer's  artillery,  and  he 
is  thrown  in  disorder  into  the  undergrowth  whence  he  had 
attempted  to  emerge.  The  Federal  line,  reinforced  by  Grose's 
brigade,  which  Palmer  has  just  sent  to  its  assistance,  re-forms, 
gains  the  edge  of  the  field,  and  posts  itself  in  the  woods.  It  is 
half-past  three. 

Meanwhile,  Stewart  has  moved  to  the  right  of  Brown  his  third 
brigade  under  Bate ;  falling  unex|X)ctedly  uixm  Turchin,  this  bri- 
gade drives  him  back  upon  Cruft,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  the 
Federals  are  dislodged  from  all  their  iK)sitions.  However,  this  is 
a  surprise  from  which  they  promptly  recover.  The  American  soldier, 
as  we  have  often  said,  possesses  the  rare  merit  of  not  allowing  him- 
self  to  be  carried  away  by  those  panics  to  which  the  best  troops 
are  sometimes  exposed.  Turchin  and  Cruft  renew  the  fight  and 
take  some  prisoners  from  Bate.  But  the  latter,  instead  of  waiting 
for  their  onset,  inclines  to  the  left  and  comes  to  take  Brown's  place 
opposite  Van  Cleve.  Reynolds  hiistily  diispatches  the  greater  part 
of  King's  brigade  to  aid  Van  Cleve.  Grose  unites  with  King's 
brigade.  However,  these  are  futile  efforts.  Van  Cleve's  soldiers, 
chased  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  rush  like  a  torrent  toward  the 
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road,  and  cross  it  between  Palmer's  and  Reynolds'  batteries,  leav- 
ing in  this  tumultuous  retreat  King  and  Grose  on  their  right  and 
Hazen  on  their  left. 

It  is  four  o'clock,  and  a  critical  moment,  for  Stewart  cannot 
allow  his  adversaries  time  to  recover.  Clayton's  soldiers,  witnessing 
the  flight  of  the  enemy  who  had  caused  them  such  painful  losses, 
return  to  the  battle  with  fresh  ardor.  They  sloon  form  on  the  left 
of  Bate,  whose  front  inclines  more  and  more  to  the  right.  Brown, 
who  closely  follows,  aligns  with  them,  but  is  checked  by  the  fire 
from  Hazen,  who,  resting  his  left  against  the  McManus  house, 
has  made  a  quarter-wheel  forward  to  his  right,  so  as  to  com- 
mand  with  an  oblique  fire  the  approaches  to  the  road.  On  the 
other  side,  to  the  north  of  the  Brotherton  house,  Bate  comes  in 
conflict  with  Grose's  and  King's  troops,  who  receive  his  shock  in 
good  order  and  repulse  his  right  after  a  very  sharp  contest.  But 
during  that  time  Bate's  left,  following  up  Van  Cleve's  soldiers, 
has  entered  the  space  lying  between  Reynolds  and  Hazen.  Wil- 
der's  cavalry,  which  alone  occupies  this  gap,  is  dispersed:  the 
Confederates  reach  the  road  and  proceed  beyond  it.  They  are 
masters  of  the  long  line  against  which  the  Federals  have  rested 
throughout  the  battle,  drive  them  into  the  woods  to  the  west  of 
Brotherton's  farm,  and  pick  up  a  few  pieces  of  artillery,  with 
many  prisoners.  Availing  themselves  of  this  success,  Bate  and 
Clayton  throw  themselves  forward,  the  one  to  the  right,  the  other 
to  the  left,  to  double  the  rear  of  the  two  fragments  of  the  enemy's 
line  which  they  have  just  broken.  Vainly  do  Grose  and  Hazen 
arrange  their  lines  in  the  form  of  a  T  to  resist  Bate  and  Clayton. 
The  Union  army  would  infallibly  have  been  cut  in  two  if  the 
artillery  which  had  remained  on  the  road  instead  of  bcinjr,  as  the 
victors  hoped,  an  easy  prey,  had  not  become  for  the  Fe<lerals 
a  supreme  instrument  of  rescue.  Reynolds  has  seen  the  danger 
to  which  are  exposed  his  cannon  posted  rather  distant  from  any 
support.  He  rallies  a  part  of  Van  Cleve's  men,  and  forms  a 
nucleus  which  rapidly  increases,  so  that  when  the  Confeder- 
ates spring  forward  to  attack  the  opposing  lines,  the  fourteen 
pieces,  supported  by  musketry,  receive  them  with  a  deadly  fire, 
before  which  they  fall  back.  This  rough  lesson  is  not  enough  for 
the  Confederates.     Unable  to  approach  the  enemy's  artillery  in 
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front,  they  try  to  turn  it  by  the  west  of  the  road,  where  it  has 
lost  all  support.  But  Reynolds,  quickly  removing  the  batteries^ 
plants  them  upon  the  edge  of  the  wood  perpendicularly  to  the 
road.  A  fresh  attack  is  repelled  like  the  preceding ;  the  Union 
line  is  consolidated  and  fugitives  return  to  their  ranks.  Groee, 
falling  back,  comes  to  reinforce  the  Federals,  while  Cruft,  who 
has  suifered  less,  regains  ground  on  the  left. 

Hazcu,  on  his  side,  has  had  the  same  thought  with  JEteynolds. 
Seeing  Palmer's  four  batteries  without  supj-wrt  on  the  road,  while 
the  enemy  comes  immediately  after  Van  Cleve,  he  leaves  for  a 
few  moments  his  brigade,  which  cannot  follow  him,  promptly  joins 
these  batteries,  and  places  them  in  a  commanding  position.  Mean- 
time, Wildcr's  cavalry,  collecting  the  stragglers  who  fill  the  glade^ 
brings  them  back  to  the  guas  and  forms  behind  them  an  imposing 
force.  While  Claj'ton,  resting  on  the  left,  believes  that  he  has 
only  an  easy  victory  to  win,  the  twenty  pieces,  which  by  Hazen's 
orders  have  allowed  him  to  draw  near,  open  a  volleying  fire  into 
his  ranks,  already  thinned  out.  The  Confederates,  thus  battered 
on  their  two  flanks,  can  no  longer  advance  through  the  breach 
which  they  have  opened  :  most  of  those  who  have  crossed  the  road 
are  compelled  to  return,  and  Reynolds  takes  possession  of  it. 
Toward  half-past  four  o'clock  the  battle  dwindles  into  a  simple 
fusillade :  no  more  charges  across  fields  to  capture  cannon ;  no 
more  struggles  at  short  range  in  the  woods. 

However,  on  either  side  the  contestants  make  haste  and  seek  to 
surprise  one  another.  Thomas,  to  make  amends  for  the  disaster 
which  came  near  separating  him  from  the  rest  of  the  army,  hur- 
riedly strips  his  extreme  left ;  Brannan,  posted  on  Kelly's  farm, 
is  sunnnoncnl  near  Reynolds ;  Baird,  leaving  the  regulars  alone  on 
the  Retnl's  Bridge  road  in  pa'^itions  which  the  enemy  no  longer 
threatens,  will  rest  on  the  right  with  his  two  other  brigades,  to 
give  help  to  Johnson  and  enable  the  latter  to  press  close  upon 
Palmer.  But  the  artillery  has  not  been  able  to  completely  arrest 
the  stream  of  ConfiKlerates  rushing  past  the  road.  The  Southern 
troops  which  first  caused  Dick's  line  to  give  way  have  eifected  a 
breach  l)etwe(m  Davis'  left  and  Hazen's  right :  these  troops  unite 
with  those  which  have  passed  to  the  left  of  Hazen  and  advance 
westward,  meeting  with  little  resistance,  for  there  is  on  that  side 
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no  organized  Union  force,  except  perhaps  near  Rosecrans'  head- 
qiiarters,  where  he  keeps  as  a  last  reserve  Negley's  division,  which 
arrived  a  few  moments  before. 

We  must  now  go  back  an  hour  or  two  to  describe  the  battle  on 
the  Vineyard  farm  and  in  its  vicinity.  About  three  o'clock  Davis 
Teaches  this  extensive  glade  with  two  brigades,  the  third  having 
remained  at  Stevens'  Grap.  Rosecrans  urges  him  to  seek  the  left 
flank  of  the  enemy,  whom  Van  Cleve  engages  in  front.  To  this 
end,  Davis  deploys  his  troops  in  advance  of  the  highroad,  with  * 
Heg  in  the  wood  which  bounds  the  farm  at  the  north-east,  Carlin 
at  his  right  on  the  edge  of  the  wood,  and  the  artillery  still  more 
to  the  right  upon  a  commanding  point  in  the  middle  of  fields. 
Carlin  advances  first ;  H^  will  follow  him  at  a  distance,  so  as  to 
place  the  brigades  en  ichelon  and  be  able,  by  a  half- wheel,  to 
bring  the  line  obliquely  upon  the  enemy's  left  wing.  But  this 
wing  is  in  motion,  and  the  conflict  of  the  two  commands  prevents 
Davis  from  accomplishing  his  manrcuvre.  Hood,  who  has  ordered 
his  two  divisions  to  perform  a  similar  move  to  turn  the  rear  of 
Van  Cleve's  right,  is  also  interrupted  pending  this  change  of 
direction.  On  the  left,  Johnson  has  two  brigades  in  front  and 
one  brigade  on  the  second  line,  but  his  front  is  convex — Gregg, 
to  the  left,  facing  the  south-west,  and  Fulton,  on  the  right,  look- 
ing to  the  west.  The  latter,  in  conformity  to  orders  received, 
rests  on  the  right  and  is  contiguous  to  Law's  division.  Gregg 
wishes  at  once  to  follow  Fulton's  move  and  remain  linked  to 
Preston,  who  is  motionless  on  his  left :  the  front  of  the  brigade 
lengthens  out,  becomes  thin,  and  threatens  to  break.  Before 
Gregg  has  time  to  draw  closer  the  lines  in  the  front  of  the  bri- 
gade the  fight  suddenly  begins  with  Carlin  in  the  wood  which 
separates  Hall's  place  from  the  Vineyard  farm,  while  Fulton,  not 
having  yet  met  Heg,  continues  on  his  march.  Soon,  however, 
the  fight  extends  to  these  two  commands.  The  Confederate  artil- 
lery has  not  been  afraid  to  penetrate  into  the  thicket;  it  advances, 
and,  firing  by  sections,  sorely  tries  the  Unionists.  Davis  resists, 
but  is  soon  unequal  to  the  contest.  Law,  who  with  two  bri- 
gades has  just  dealt  a  finishing  blow  to  Van  Cleve,  has  allowed 
Stewart's  division  to  pursue  him  on  the  right.  Ijaw  advances 
toward  the  road,  and  his  left  brigade  falls  upon  the  extremity  of 
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Davis'  line,  which  is  deprived  of  any  support  on  that  side  and  is 
already  engaged  with  Fulton.  The  Federals  are  crushed ;  the  gal- 
lant H^  meets  his  death  while  encouraging  his  soldiers.  Davis' 
right  is  not  less  involved.  Johnson,  seeing  Greg's  line  ready  to 
break,  in  order  to  support  it  has  caused  McNair's  brigade  to  advance : 
this  brigade,  taking  a  position  in  the  centre,  vigorously  renews  the 
fight.  The  break,  it  is  true,  is  accomplished  by  this  very  move : 
two  of  Gregg's  regiments  follow  Fulton  to  the  right,  the  rest  of 
the  brigade  leaning  more  and  more  to  the  left  with  McNair,  who 
falls  upon  Carlin's  right  flank  and  forces  it  to  give  way.  Thus, 
Davis'  two  wings  are  brought  back  to  the  rear.  The  centre  escapes 
the  attack,  but  will  be  able  to  maintain  its  position  only  through 
prompt  assistance.  Therefore,  Barnes  could  not  have  arrived 
more  op}X)rtunely  than  he  did  from  Gordon's  Mills  with  Van 
Cleve's  third  brigade.  He  took  the  road  at  the  same  time  with 
Wood,  and  his  position  enables  him  to  pass  him.  He  forms  to 
the  right  of  Carl  in  on  the  edge  of  the  wood,  and  checks  Gregg 
and  McXair,  who  already  threaten  the  division  artillery,  which 
is  sup|K)rte(l  by  a  single  raiment. 

Wood  follows  Barnes  closely  with  his  two  brigades,  having 
trusted  Sheridan  with  the  occu})ation  of  Gordon's  Mills.  In 
pursuance  of  Crittenden's  orders,  Wood  was  going  to  form  on 
Barnes'  right  when  he  received  a  pressing  call  from  Davis. 
Keg's  men,  who  have  just  seen  their  chief  fall,  are  in  full 
retreat.  Before  manoeuvring,  this  disaster  must  be  arrested. 
Wood  has  only  time  to  form  Harker's  troops  behind  Davis* 
left  on  the  road;  he  has  hardly  entered  the  wood  when  the 
crowd  of  fugitives,  precipitating  itself  upon  his  left,  makes  it, 
evident  that  he  is  too  late  to  save  Keg's  brigade.  He  imme- 
diately faces  alx)ut  to  receive  the  onset  of  Fulton,  who  is  closely 
following  up  the  routed  Unionists.  But  while  his  right  is  advan- 
cing, his  left,  which  has  remained  as  a  pivot  on  the  road,  is  itself 
threatened,  and  he  is  obliged  to  bring  it  back  to  the  rear,  aligned 
in  the  form  of  a  T  on  both  sides  of  the  road.  In  this  position 
he  commences  a  desperate  fight  with  Fulton's  left  and  that  part 
of  Gregg's  brigade  which  has  followed  it.  Farther  north.  Van 
Cleve's  guns,  rescued  from  his  disaster,  are  removed  back  of 
the  road.     Although  unsupported,  they  check  Fulton's  right  and 
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annoy  the  detachments  which  on  the  south  have  turned  Hazen's 
position.  Wood's  second  brigade,  commanded  by  Colonel  Buell^ 
'was  closely  in  Harker's  train ;  Wood  has  placed  it  in  the  middle 
of  the  fields  forward  of  the  road,  near  the  Vineyard  £irm,  ready 
to  support  Carlin  and  Barnes.  Both  of  the  latter  resist  the 
repeated  assaults  by  Gregg  and  McNair.  Gregg  falls  wounded 
into  their  hands.  Hood  moves  against  th4m  Brobertson's  brigade, 
until  then  held  in  reserve,  consisting  of  choice  soldiers  whom  he 
has  himself  led  to  the  slopes  of  Round  Top  on  the  field  of  Get- 
tysburg. Robertson  comes  upon  Carlin,  rescues  Gr^g,  and  car- 
ries everything  before  him.  The  Federals,  routed,  fall  pell-mell 
upon  BuelPs  men,  who  cannot  return  the  enemy's  fire  lest  they 
kill  their  comrades.  They  try  to  charge  the  enemy,  but  the 
mass  of  fugitives  carries  them  away,  without  being  able  to  fight, 
as  &r  as  the  wood  which  bounds  the  farm,  about  two  hundred 
yards  to  the  west  of  the  road.  More  to  the  right,  Barnes  has  also 
been  repulsed,  and  the  batteries  of  Wood's  division  have  hastily 
&llen  back :  one  of  them  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

This  was  at  the  point  in  the  progress  of  events  where  m'c  left 
off  our  narrative  a  little  while  ago— a  critical  moment  for  the 
Federals.  True,  their  left,  to  which  Bragg  has  directed  his  first 
and  greatest  efforts,  has  finally  tired  the  assailants ;  but  the  cen- 
tre has  met  with  a  reverse  the  consequences  of  which  have  been 
lessened  only  by  the  intervention  of  the  artillery,  while  the  right 
is  in  full  flight.  The  road  which  forms  the  base  of  defence  for 
the  Union  army  is  at  several  points  occupied  by  the  Confederates. 
These  are,  however,  exhaasted :  they  have  worn  themselves  out 
on  the  left  by  fruitless  attacks.  To  derive  any  benefit  after  so 
many  sacrifices,  Bragg  should  be  enabled  to  renew  the  fight  with 
fresh  troops.  He  has  in  hand  two  divisions — Preston's,  which 
on  the  left,  near  Gordon's  Mills,  exchanges  shots  with  Sheridan ; 
and  Hindman's,  which,  having  before  three  o'clock  crossed  the 
river  more  to  the  right,  also  receives  the  shot  of  the  enemy  with- 
out any  good  return  in  the  position  recently  occupied  by  Johnson. 
These  troops  await  only  a  signal  to  achieve  the  victory.  Bragg 
does  not  give  the  signal.  He  only  orders  Preston  to  send  Trigg's 
brigade  to  aid  Johnson.  He  persists  in  his  original  design,  and 
wishes  to  dislodge  the  enemy's  left  before  following  up  his  success 
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against  the  centre  and  the  right  of  the  Federals.  Therefore  he 
directs  Cleburne,  whose  division  has  just  finished  crossing  the 
river  at  Tedfoixl's  Ford,  to  go  and  relieve,  on  the  extreme  right^ 
AValker  and  Cheatham :  thus  he  causes  Cleburne  almost  to  turn 
his  back  upon  the  field,  hard  by,  of  the  desperate  and  decisive 
battle  engaged  on  the  Vineyard  farm,  in  order  to  send  him  bjr 
difficult  ways,  at  twice  the  distance,  to  resume  against  a  victorioos 
and  favorably-posted  enemy  a  struggle  in  which  have  been  worn 
out  all  the  foi*ces  till  then  massed  on  that  side.  Until  Cleburne  can 
join  it  a  new  effort  is  imposed  upon  this  wing,  already  so  weaiy. 
AVhile  Jackson's  brigade  was  the  most  sharply  pressed,  Polk 
ordered  Liddell  to  support  it  on  the  right  Liddell,  placii^ 
AValthall  to  the  right  of  Govan,  advances  about  four  o'clock 
in  a  Wi'stern  direction  to  attack  the  enemy  on  the  flank:  he 
thus  returns  to  the  ver}*  field  of  his  first  battle  in  a  position 
almost  pcrjx?ndicular  to  that  which  he  occupied  in  the  morn- 
ing. But  his  troojw  have  not  the  ardor  they  had  then,  while  the 
spectacle  of  the  dead  and  wounded  who  cover  the  ground  discoar- 
ages  them  all  the  more.  Besides,  Jackson  has  given  up  the  fight 
before  Liddell  is  seriously  engaged.  AValthall  follows  up  a  part 
of  Willich's  FcMleral  brigade,  which  falls  back  by  order  from  John- 
son ;  but,  findinjr  a  g<)(Kl  position,  it  makes  a  stand,  and  after 
ten  minutes  comjKjls  Walthall  to  retreat.  Govan,  to  his  right, 
has  before  him  only  the  scouts  of  the  regular  brigade,  but  he  does 
not  sucHXi'd  in  even  joining  it.  His  left  becomes  confused.  A  Con- 
federate battery,  firing  upon  him  by  mistake,  completes  the  disor- 
der, and  Liddell  re-forms  with  difficulty  his  division,  which  this 
attempt  has  disorg-anized. 

However,  Bragg's  fault  soon  betirs  fruit.  Thanks  to  the  respite 
he  has  accorded  them,  the  Federal  centre  and  right,  which  seemed 
lost,  r(»ccive  timelv  reinforc^ements.  Bv  sendinsr  Bninnan  from  the 
extreme  left  to  aid  the  centre,  Thomas  has  given  proof  of  that 
military  instinct,  which  in  him  was  united  to  an  indomitable  tena- 
city.  CVoxton  with  a  brigade  of  this  division  joins  Reynolds  at 
the  ver}"^  moment  when  the  latter  has  checked  the  enemy  by  the 
fire  from  his  artillery,  and,  turning  to  the  left,  he  helps  Reynolds 
regain  |>os.sessi(m  of  the  road. 

Rosccrans  moves  Negley's  division  against  the  hostile  detach- 
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ments  which  have  •penetrated,  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  the  Glenn 
house,  into  the  wood  which  separates  Dyer's  farm  from  the  culti- 
vated fields  near  the  road.  Stanley's  brigade,  supported  by  Sir- 
well's  brigade,  easily  repulses  the  Confederates,  who  feel  that  they 
are  not  supported.  But  instead  of  pressing  them  closely  N^ley 
remains  with  his  division,  as  it  were,  lost  in  the  thicket,  and 
allows  night  to  overtake  him  without  having  found  either  Rey- 
nolds and  Palmer  on  the  left  or  Davis  and  Wood  on  the  right. 

Fortune  commences  also  to  prove  more  fiivorable  to  Davis  and 
Wood.  Harker,  assailed  by  superior  forces,  has  gradually  lost 
ground,  but  his  left,  thrown  back  beyond  the  road,  finds  a  sup- 
port with  Keg's  soldiers  near  the  batteries,  which  cover  the  assail- 
ants with  canister.  His  right  still  occupies,  to  the  northward 
of  the  Vineyard  farm,  the  woods  which  border  this  same  road. 
However,  opposite  Harker,  Fulton,  believing  that  he  was  still 
supported  on  the  left  by  Gr^g,  bears  to  the  right  and  causes 
a  part  of  his  force,  following  a  fringe  of  trees  perpendicular  to 
the  road,  to  reach  as  far  as  behind  the  Federal  cannon  posted 
in  a  field  to  the  north  of  this  fringe.  The  Confederates  spring 
upon  this  prey,  which  they  believe  assured  to  them;  already 
the  Unionists  take  away  the  wheels  of  their  gun-carriages  and 
abandon  their  cannon, — when  Harker,  bringing  back  his  right 
along  the  road,  debouches  from  the  wood  upon  Fulton's  rear. 
The  latter  is  so  taken  by  surprise  that  he  advances  without  sus- 
picion toward  the  enemy,  and  proceeds  so  near  that  he  hoars 
the  Federal  officers  give  the  order  to  fire.  This  fire,  playing 
obliquely  upon  his  left,  throws  it  into  disorder.  The  panic 
spreads  throughout  the  brigade,  which  runs  away,  leaving  about 
one  hundred  prisoners  in  the  liands  of  the  assailants.  Fulton  has 
great  difficulty  in  rallying  the  brigade.  At  last  he  restores  its 
line  with  the  right  by  the  road,  the  left  refused  and  facing  the 
south.  But  soon,  not  being  supported  from  any  side,  he  returns 
to  take  position  in  the  woods  amid  which  he  commenced  the  fight, 
and  where  Harker  takes  care  not  to  seek  him. 

Meantime,  a  struggle  no  less  obstinate  occurs  on  the  Vineyard 
fiurm.  Buell's  and  Carlin's  troops  have  suffered  much  in  their 
precipitate  retreat  across  these  barren  fields.  But  on  the  edge  of 
the  wood,  to  the  westward,  they  have  found  one  of  Winer's  regi- 
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ments,  which  has  dismounted  and  awaits  th»  enemy  in  a  good 
position.  Buell's  and  Carlin's  troops  again  hear  to  the  right 
Wood's  guns,  which  have  been  saved  from  McNair's  chai^ge,  and 
they  promptly  re-form  at  the  command  of  their  chiefi.  Ere  long, 
seeing  the  Confederate  lines  shaken  by  the  deadly  fire  to  whidi 
they  are  in  turn  exposed  without  protection  on  the  road.  Wood 
causes  the  offensive  to  be  resumed  by  the  men  who  a  little  while 
ago  were  in  full  retreat.  They  bravely  advance  and  force  their 
adversaries  to  give  way.  The  latter  are  already  reaching  the  pro- 
tecting shelter  of  the  wood  on  the  east  of  the  road,  when  there 
comes  out  of  this  same  wood,  but  somewhat  more  to  the  south,  a 
new  line  of  gray  coats  in  the  perfect  condition  which  denotes  firesh 
troops.  It  is  Trigg  coming  on  the  battlefield.  Bearing  to  the 
right  so  as  to  aid  Brobertson,  he  engages  in  open  field  the  Federals, 
whose  progress  he  suddenly  checks.  Soon  he  drives  them  back 
again  beyond  the  road,  and  his  lefl  is  already  posted  on  the  edge 
of  the  wood,  which  at  this  point  crowns  a  slightly-elevated  ridge. 
He  is  even  preparing  to  attack  the  enemy's  artillery,  which  he  can 
easily  approach  under  shelter  of  the  trees,  when  it  unexpectedly 
receives  assistance.  Sheridan,  summoned  by  Bosecrans,  follows 
the  highroad  with  Bradley's  and  Lail)oldt's  brigades.  Passing 
beliind  Barnes,  he  has  l)een  enabled  to  maintain  himself  to  the  east 
of  the  road,  and  arrives  as  far  as  Wood's  batteries  at  the  time 
they  are  about  to  fall  into  the  enemy's  possession.  The  can- 
non are  dragged  away  by  hand,  and  Bradley  shortly  afterward 
takes  the  oifensive.  Trigg  himself  is  in  a  critical  position,  for 
Gregg  and  McNair  are  not  there  to  support  him.  As  soon  as  he 
has  passed  beyond  them  their  weary  soldiers  have  regained  the 
woods ;  even  the  half  of  his  brigade  has  left  him,  and,  instead  of 
crossing  the  road,  has  followed  on  the  right  Bobertson,  who  has 
brought  it  to  aid  his  own  force.  Thus  isolated,  Trigg's  men  are 
borne  down  and  thrown  aside.  The  battery  of  the  Eighth  Indi- 
ana, which  Wood  had  just  lost,  is  recovered.  Bradley,  pursuing 
his  course,  comes  upon  Bol)ertson,  and  after  a  sharp  contest 
repulses  him  likewise ;  but  Bradley's  brigade  suffers  heavy  losses 
and  its  chief  himself  falls  seriously  wounded.  Meanwiiile,  Sheri- 
dan, moving  Laiboldt  to  the  right,  completely  extricates  Barnes. 
It  is  five  o'clock:  inside  of  a  half  hour  tlie  Federals  have 
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regained  possession  of  the  road  wherever  their  adversaries  had 
affected  a  lodgment.     Masters  of  all  the  contiguous  glades,  they 
do  not  think  of  going  to  seek  the  enemy  in  the  neighboring  wood 
which  shelters  him  in  its  recesses.     Hence  the  fight  ceases  every- 
where at  the  same  time.     The  tumult  of  the  battle  is  suddenly 
followed  by  a  gloomy  silence.     Along  the  winding  lines  which 
mark   the   front  of  the  two  armies  parties  seek  one  another, 
call  out,  count  one  another;  ranks  are  re-formed;  positions  are 
rectified;   some  trees   felled   crosswise  answer  for  a  support  in 
case   of  attack;    ammunition  is  distributed,  and  the  cartridge- 
boxes  of  the  slain  are  emptied  of  their  contents.      Here  and 
there  the  conflagration  kindled  in  the  pine  thickets  crackles  as 
it  advances  and    puts  to  flight  the    most  valiant.      The  sun 
goes  down,  the  shadows  lengthen :  night  will  afford  the  soldiers 
a  chance  to  assist  their  wounded  comrades,  to  take  themselves 
some  rest,  and  to  the  diiefe  an  opportunity  to  prepare  for  the 
struggle  of  the  mor^w.     Thomas,  who  has  personally  directed 
the  entire  defence  of  the  Federal  left,  foreseeing  that  he  shall  have 
again  to  bear  in  this  new  stniggle  the  main  brunt  of  the  enemy, 
orders  Johnson  and  Baird  to  return  immediately  after  sundown 
to  take,  behind  the  McDaniel  house,  a  better  and  less  extended 
position  than  that  which  they  occupy.     But  at  the  same  instant, 
toward  a  quarter  to  six  o'clock,  a  fierce  firing  bursts  upon  the 
fix>nt  of  these  two  divisions.     It  is  Cleburne,  who,  having  at  last 
accomplished  the  move  directed  by  Bragg,  makes  a  supreme  effort 
to  dislodge  this  left  wing  of  Rosecrans,  which  is  so  strongly  posted 
forward  of  Kelly's  farm.     He  has  deployed  his  three  brigades, 
facing  westward,  on  one  line  about  a  mile  in  length.     Polk  rests, 
on  the  right,  against  the  sawmill ;  Deshler,  to  the  left,  adjoins 
Jackson's  brigade ;  Wood  is  between  the  two.     Nearly  three  hun- 
dred yards  in  front  of  Cleburne,  Liddell's  two  brigades,  and  on 
their  left  Strahl's  brigade,  are  lying  in  wait  on  the  edge  of  the 
wood,  exchanging  with  the  enemy  only  an  irregular  skirmish- 
fire.     Jackson,  and  Preston  Smith  on  his  left,  face  to  the  north- 
west, and  their  line  thus  forms  an  obtuse  angle  with  Cleburne's 
Ime.     They  have  received  orders  to  support  him. 

Cleburne,  proceeding  beyond  the  troops  which  cover  his  front, 
leads  his  men  with  the  energy  and  spirit  of  which  he  has  already 
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given  so  many  proofs  and  wliich  have  caused  him  to  be  sunuunel 
"  the  Jackson  of  the  West."     To  the  right,  in  r^ard  to  the  Fede- 
rals, Joluison^s  line  of  battle  is  separated  from  the  enemy  only  hf 
two  hundred  yards  of  woods.     It  has  been  strengthened  by  some 
abatis,  but  the  Unionists  are  already  about  to  &11  back  when  the 
Confetlcrates  suddenly  arrive  upon  them.     Dodge  is  the  first  to 
re(X}ive  the  shook.     After  a  few  moments  of  sharp  resistance  he 
falls  back  before  Deshler,  and  thus  exposes  the  two  other  brigades 
of  the  division — Btildwin's  and,  farther  on,  Willich's — whidi  are 
formed  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  T,  or  perpendicular  the  one  to  the 
other,  on  his  right.    Johnson  orders  them  to  follow  Dodge's  move- 
ment.    The  order  is  executed  in  time  by  Willich ;  but  Baldwin, 
attackeil  in  turn  by  Deshler,  is  killed  before  he  can  communicate 
the  order  to  his  colonels.     His  brigade,  deprived  of  its  leader, 
remains  alone  upon  the  ground,  defends  itself  obstinately,  and, 
l)eing  outflanked  on  all  sides,  extricates  itself  only  after  great 
sacrifices.     The  Confederate  right  easily  advances  upon  the  tracks 
of  Baird's  two  brigades,  which  are  already  in  retreat     They  halt 
after  having  cleared  the  fields  around  the  McDaniel  house;  bot 
Cleburne's   art i Her}',  placing  itself  in  this  opening,  covers  the 
Federals  with  a  fierce  fire,  and  Wood's  infantry  immediately  dis- 
knlges  the  enemy  from  the  edge  of  the  wood.     Night  has  come. 
The  combatants,  who  meet  one  another  with  their  guns  almost 
nnizzle  to  muzzle,  can  aim  only  by  the  light  of  their  adversaries' 
iuw      Ilena^  the  firing  makes  more  noise  than  it  does  harm. 
However,  on  Cleburne's  lef\,  Deshler,  having  come  into  conflict 
with  Johnson,  who  has  restored  order  in  his  division,  is  sharply 
presse<l  back  upon  Preston  Smith.      The  latter  advances  upon 
Deshler's  plac^,  just  vacated.     Believing  that  he  still  has  friendly 
troops  l)efore  him,  he  neglects  to  send  out  skirmL«?hers,  and  arrives 
unaware  at  the  enemy's  line.     He  falls,  pierc*ed  with  bullets,  at  the 
first  discharge.     A  confusetl  struggle  immediately  ensues  in  the 
thickest  part  of  the  wood  l)etween  his  men  and  Johnson's  soldiers. 
Jackson,  pursuing,  like  Smith,  a  direction  which  brings  him  nearer 
to  Cleburne,  unites  his  battalions  with  those  of  Cleburne.     He 
presses  on  the  right  Wood's  brigade,  the  left  of  which  is  outflanked 
by  Polk.     The  chiefs,  Ixiing  able  neither  to  guide  their  troojis  nor 
recognize  their  neighbors,  dare  not  advance  into  the  wood.     The 
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Federals,  on  the  defensive,  easily  recover,  and  avail  themselves 
of  their  assailants'  confusion  to  repulse  them.  Afterward  they 
take,  more  in  the  rear,  the  positions  assigned  to  them  by 
Thomas,  while  the  Confederates,  no  longer  thinking  of  following 
them,  get  ready  to  spend  the  night  on  the  ground  which  they 
occupy.  The  fight  at  this  point  ceased  about  eight  o'clock.  On 
the  rest  of  the  line  the  feeble  attempts  made  toward  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  on  one  side  by  Negley  to  push  back  some  hostile 
detachments,  and  on  the  other  side  by  Hindman  to  dislodge  Sheri- 
dan from  the  wood  between  Hall's  place  and  the  Vineyard  farm, 
have  alone  disturbed  since  dusk  the  repose  which  the  combat- 
ants. Federals  and  Confederates,  have  so  well  earned.  In  the 
evening  the  two  generals-in-chief  have  called  their  lieutenants 
around  them.  Before  fixing  their  plans  it  is  necessary  that  they 
know  exactly  the  position  of  their  troops  and  the  condition  in 
which  is  found  each  corps  after  so  desperate  a  struggle ;  for  the 
nature  of  the  field  has  not  enabled  them  to  estimate  at  a  glance 
the  general  results  of  the  battle. 

Amid  the  confusion  of  this  fight  they  must  have  regretted,  on 
both  sides,  the  bad  distribution  of  their  artillery.  All  of  it  is 
apportioned  among  the  different  divisions,  even  many  brigades 
having  a  battery.  It  follows  that  the  infantry  drags  behind  it 
small  detachments  of  artillery  through  thickets  in  which  they  are 
captured  and  recaptured,  without  having  rendered  effective  service. 
The  general-in-chief  has  on  hand  no  organized  reserve :  however, 
the  results  obtained  by  Reynolds'  and  Palmer's  batteries,  well 
posted  on  the  highroad,  show  what  part  a  powerful  artillery,  col- 
lected upon  a  point  or  two  favonible  for  action,  can  and  must 
play  in  the  middle  of  a  very  woody  battlefield. 

On  the  Confederate  side  grave  faults  have  been  committed. 
Tlie  first  has  been  Bragg's  obstinacy  not  to  engage  his  centime 
before  his  right  has  carried  out  the  programme  which  he  has 
prt4?cribed  for  it.  His  right  was  not  equal  to  the  task,  and  thus 
the  general-in-chicf  has  given  his  opponent  time  to  unite  his  two 
wings,  which  had  remained  until  three  o'clock  without  any  link 
between  them.  Bragg  seems  to  have  taken  at  hazard  the  troops 
which  he  has  directed  in  succession  to  the  right,  without  giving 
them  precise  instructions,  without  taking  care  to  mass  them  so  as 
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to  strike  somewhere  a  decisive  blow.  The  divisions  have  be 
confounded,  the  army  corps  disorganized,  their  commaDdc 
deprived  of  general  direction  and  replaced  by  improvis 
chiefs. 

The  preparation  for  attacks  has  been  veiy  slow,  the  om 
mands  having  the  greatest  trouble  in  finding  alignments  in  1 
woods.  Liddell  by  hurling  at  once  his  two  brigades  np 
Baird's  flank,  and  Stewart  by  constantly  renewing  his  troc 
on  the  front  of  a  single  brigade  and  by  uniting  afterward 
his  division  for  a  last  effort,  have  obtained  the  greatest  reso 
possible  with  the  means  at  their  disposal. 

Forrest's  cavalry,  fighting  on  foot,  has  been  eminently  Dsei 
and  the  number  of  cavalrymen  lying  upon  the  ground,  eas 
recognized  by  their  spurs,  has  dispelled  the  prejudices  wh 
the  infantry  entertained  against  this  arm  of  the  service. 

Cheatham  and  Hood  have  approached  the  enemy  with  fro 
too  extended — Cleburne  at  a  time  when  he  could  not  suooe 
The  capture  of  two  flags,  three  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  : 
hundred  prisoners  does  not  compensate  for  the  confusion  thrc 
by  the  night  battle  among  troops  that  should  either  have  l 
engaged  earlier  or  spared  for  the  morrow.  Preston  Smith 
been  the  victim  of  this  movement,  always  imprudent,  as  Stones 
Jackson  had  been  some  months  iK'fore  at  Chancellorsville. 

Brap;g  lias  not  been  able  to  accomplish  the  manoeuvre  whicl 
had  prepared.  Instead  of  placing  himself  between  Chattanc 
and  his  adversary,  and  throwing  him  back  upon  McLerac 
Cove,  he  has  not  even  wrested  from  him  the  Gordon's  A! 
road,  and  has  allowed  him  time  to  take,  in  advance  of  J 
sionary  Ridge,  a  position  whence  he  will  be  able  easily  to  n 
upon  Rossville.  But  there  remain  to  the  Southern  general  clc 
brigades  quite  fresh  :  this  is  all  that  is  neeessar}^  to  win  the  bj 
on  the  following  day.  A  I^ee  or  a  Joe  Johnston  would  no  d< 
resume  on  the  Rossville  side  the  flank  movement  which  cc 
not  be  accomplished  near  Kelly's  farm ;  but  such  an  inspira 
cannot  be  expected  from  Bragg. 

Rosecrans  has  escaped  from  a  danger  the  gravity  of  whicl 
has  understood  as  the  struggle  has  become  sharper  on  his 
Thomas'  resistance  and  Bragg's  blindness  have  allowed  Rosea 
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to  extricate  his  army  by  one  of  the  manoeuvres  most  difficult  to 
execute  in  presence  of  the  enemy — namely,  a  change  of  front  for- 
ward on  one  wing.     All  his  divisions  found  themselves  inverted 
in  this  movement,  but  this  was  only  a  secondary  inconvenience. 
The   army,  surprised  on  its  flank,  turns  round  in  time,  faces  the 
enemy,  rests  on  the  hills,  holds  the  main  road,  and  even  though 
it  should  lose  this  it  will  still  be  able  by  McFarland's  Gap  to 
gain  the  Chattanooga  Creek  Valley.     It  is  therefore  saved  by  the 
battle  of  the  19th,  but  it  may  lose  that  of  the  20th.     In  fact,  the 
entire  army  has  been  engaged  except  three  brigades.     Granger,  it 
is  true,  occupies  with  three  others  the  approaches  to  Ross vi He,  but 
he  oannot  be  brought  upon  the  battlefield  without  running  the 
rwk:  of  yielding  to  the  enemy  the  door  to  Chattanooga.     Besides, 
the  numerous  prisoners  belonging  to  Hood's  and  Johnson's  divis- 
ions revealed  to  everybody  the  presence  of  a  portion  of  the  armies 
of  li^Iississippi  and  Northern  Virginia  on  the  banks  of  the  Chick- 
wn^uga.      Every  one  reckons  up  in  his  own  way  the  import- 
ance of  these  reinforcements  which  have  come  from  the  East  and 
thft  ^est,  but  all  infer  from  them  a  sinister  presage  for  the  strug- 
gle of  the  morrow.     However,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  this  strug- 
gle   by  taking  advantage  of  the  darkness  to  regain  Rossville,  for 
naost  of  the  soldiers  have  walked  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  before 
engaging  in  fight.     They  have  already  passed  one  night  without 
fil^^p ;  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they  have  rest.     The  wounded 
™^st  also  be  gathered  and  cared  for,  the  stragglers  collected,  and 
the  regiments  re-formed.    A  retreat  in  the  night  would  disorganize 
the  XJnion  troops  more  than  the  most  terrible  defeat. 

The  night  is  cool ;  bivouac-fires  are  forbidden,  but  the  soldiers, 

deprived  of  water  after  this  fearful  day,  suffer  still  more  from 

t"it^  than  from  cold.     Slumber  even  is  denied  to  a  goodly  num- 

"^^  of  them,  for  here  and  there  they  must  be  moved  several  times 

^  order  to  rectify  the  lines. 


CHAPTER   V. 

KELLY'S    FARM. 

AT  midnight,   Boeecrans   had   issued  his  instructions  to  his 
corps  commanders.     In  battles  fought  in  the  woods  there 
must  be  a  combination  of  scattered  troops  with  others  formed 
on  several  lines  en  ichdon.      The  need  of  holding  at  the  same 
time  Jay's  Mills  and  Grordon's  Mills  until  the  army  had  fin- 
ished  wheeling    had  made  of  that  extension    on  the  19th   a 
necessity — ^a  dangerous  necessity  which  no  longer  existed  on  the 
evening  of  the  battle.      He    therefore    decides  to    concentrate 
his  army  by  leaning  on  the  left,  which  has   resisted  so  well, 
and  bringing  the  right  to  the  rear  as  far  as  the  foot-hills  of 
Missionary  Ridge,  which   will   offer  him   good   defensive  posi- 
tions.    Rosecrans  will  thus  rest  his  back  on  the  defile  of  McFar- 
land's  Gap,  his  true  line  of  retreat  on  Chattanooga.     Thomas 
shall  have  under  his  orders  the  five  divisions  which  the  chances 
of  battle  have  collected  around  him,  and  which  maintain  their 
positions.     Baird,  on  the  extreme  left,  places  in  the  night  each  of 
his  three  brigades  on  two  lines :  he  occupies  in  the  woods  very 
near  the  cultivated  fields  on  Kelly's  fiirm  a  crest  whidi  extends 
to  the  eastward  of  the  highroad  and  in  a  parallel  line  with  it. 
The  regular  brigade,  which  terminates  the  line,  being  left  in  dis- 
oixler,  is  brought  back  en  potence,  facing  to  the  north,  in  the 
wood  which  separates  Kelly's  fiirm  from  McDonald's.     Scribner 
is  in  the  centre  and  Starkweather  on  the  right:   the  artillery 
belonging  to  the  division  is  reduced  to  four  pieces.     Johnson, 
who  has  caused  Willich  to  fall  back  as  a  reserve,  remains  in  a 
position  between  Baird  and  Palmer.     The  latter  has  drawn  his 
lines  closer  in  front,  which  is  formed  by  Hazen  on  the  right  and 
Cruft  on  the  left,  each  on  two  lines :  the  front  is  placed  in  a  recess 
of  the  field  running  north-east  and  south-west,  which  the  road 
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crosses  on  the  south  of  Poe's  house.  Grose  is  in  the  rear,  with 
his  raiments  massed  in  double  columns.  Reynolds,  on  his  right, 
IS  on  both  sides  of  the  road  near  the  fork  of  the  Poe  and  Dyer 
road:  Turchin  is  in  front,  with  King  behind  him.  Brannan, 
leaning  his  left  against  Turchin,  between  the  road  and  Dyer's 
house,  had  deployed  his  right  as  far  as  the  foot>hiIls  of  Missionary 
Ridge ;  he  receives  orders  to  move  forward  this  wing,  so  as  to  aid 
Negley,  who  is  situated,  as  the  reader  knows,  between  the  road 
and  the  Glenn  house.  Thus,  Negley  connects  the  four  divisions 
composing  the  right  to  the  five  collected  under  Thomas'  orders. 
This  distribution  of  troops  will  soon  be  altered  to  the  advantage 
of  the  left ;  for  Rosecrans,  being  informed  in  the  night  that  Baird 
has  not  been  able  to  extend  his  lines  as  far  as  the  Reed's  Bridge 
road,  through  which  the  enemy  may  turn  Thomas'  flank,  author- 
izes the  latter  to  recall  Negley  in  order  to  cover  his  line  on  that 
side.  Thus  the  left  forms,  on  the  woody  crest  which  to  the  east- 
ward surrounds  Kelly's  farm,  a  semicircle  the  two  extremities  of 
which  rest  on  the  road.  Detachments  from  each  brigade  work 
all  night  felling  trees  and  throwing  up  in  front  barricades  made 
with  their  trunks  piled  one  upon  another. 

The  reinforcements  sent  by  Rosecrans  to  Thomas  leave  with  his 
two  other  lieutenants  only  four  divisions  in  all.  McCook  is  on 
the  right  with  Sheridan  and  Davis,  whose  troops  during  the  fight 
at  the  Vineyard  farm  have  become  mixed  with  Wood's  command. 
Wood  remains  under  the  orders  of  Crittenden  with  Van  Cleve, 
who  has  re-formed  back  of  Brannan's,  Dick's,  and  Beatty's  bri- 
gades, while  Barnes  remains  between  Davis  and  Sheridan.  The 
retreating  movement  ordered  by  Rosecrans  on  his  right  withdraws 
this  confused  mass  of  brigades  and  regiments  from  rather  bad 
positions,  and  will  allow  each  detached  portion  to  rejoin  its  corps. 
McCook  brings  Sheridan's  division  from  the  extreme  right  as  far 
as  the  Glenn  house :  almost  the  entire  night  is  taken  up  in  execut- 
ing this  march  by  the  flank,  each  of  the  three  brigades  passing 
successively  from  the  right  to  the  left  behind  the  line  formed  by 
the  two  others  to  protect  it.  Lytic  posts  himself  in  the  rear  of 
Glenn's  house ;  the  two  other  brigades  are  posted  in  a  very  strong 
position  somewhat  in  the  rear  and  on  his  right.  Sheridan's  left  is 
masked  partly  by  N^ley's  right,  which  is  on  the  first  line,  and  by 
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half  of  Wilder's  brigade.  The  rest  of  that  brigade  is  posted  on 
tlie  right  of  Sheridan  with  his  artillery.  Crittenden's  two  divis- 
ions having  had  the  most  to  go  through,  Rosecrans  would  like  to 
spare  them.  Wood,  having  been  recalled  with  Barnes'  brigade^ 
places  himself  on  the  right  of  Van  Cleve,  back  of  Sheridan's 
left,  on  a  line  with  Davis'  division.  The  movement  of  the  rij^t 
wing  is  fortunately  accomplished  before  daybreak.  In  order  to 
mask  it  the  main  skirmish>line  has  remained  on  the  ground,  and 
will  slowly  withdraw  while  delaying  the  progress  of  the  enemy. 

Bragg's  army  is  still  more  broken  than  Rosecrans',  and  after 
the  battle  it  will  be  necessary  to  displace  most  of  the  brigades,  so 
as  to  collect  the  divisions  and  form  similar  lines.  But  the  general 
disposition  of  the  troops  remains  the  same,  and  Bragg  calls  his 
lieutenants  in  the  evening  only  to  prescribe  to  them  anew  the  exe- 
cution of  the  plan  which  he  had  so  unfortunately  adopted  on  the 
19th.  Among  the  officers  who  gather  toward  eleven  o'clock  at 
night  around  his  bivouac-fire  there  is  noticed  a  newcomer  of  tall 
stature  in  the  centre  of  a  group :  it  is  Longstreet.  If  only  a  few 
soldiers  have  served  with  him  in  the  regular  army,  his  face  is 
known  fmm  one  end  of  the  Confederacy  to  the  other.  Having 
got  out  at  the  Catoosa  Station  in  the  afternoon,  he  has  come  here 
without  halting,  although  misled  by  his  guides,  and  hastened  in 
the  direction  of  the  cannon's  roar,  which  was  calling  him  with  a 
voice  more  and  more  pressing.  Bragg  immediately  entrusts  to  him 
the  command  of  his  left  wing,  in  which  are  the  troops  from  Vir- 
ginia, and  which  is  the  Inst  to  engage  in  the  coming  battle :  this 
will  allow  him  a  few  hours  to  survey  the  ground  and  study  the 
position.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  right,  still  under  Polk's  command^ 
which  will  oj)en  the  fight,  and,  as  on  the  preceding  day,  each 
division  receives  orders  to  engage  the  enemy  only  after  the  divis- 
ion on  its  right.  But  some  fresli  troops  are  required  to  inspire 
with  confidence  the  soldiers  who  had  been  repulsed  by  Thomas 
on  the  previous  day.  Brc(;k  in  ridge  brings  them.  Recalled  from 
Gordon's  Mills  in  the  afternoon,  he  cleared  the  river  at  Alex- 
ander's Bridge  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  finishing  very  late,  it  is 
true,  notwithstanding  his  diligenc^e,  the  concentration  of  the  army 
on  the  left;  bank  of  the  Chickamauga.  Thus  placed  behind  the 
right  wing,  he  is  ordered  to  go  and  take  a  position  at  the  end  of 
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* 
the  line  on  tlie  extension  of  Cleburne's  front,  so  as  to  outflank  on 

the  north  the  Federals'  front.  Before  daylight  the  three  brigades 
of  Breckinridge's  division  are  deployed,  with  Helm  by  the  side 
of  Cleburne^  Stovall  in  the  centre,  and  Adams  at  the  extreme 
right,  on  both  sides  of  the  Reed's  Bridge  and  Kelly's  farm  road. 
Hill's  corps  is  thus  collected  together.  Forrest  will  support  the 
attack  on  that  side  by  dismounting  a  part  of  his  cavalry,  as  on  the 
previous  day.  Cleburne,  and  behind  him  Walker's  two  small 
divisions,  and  also  farther  on  their  left  the  two  lines  of  Cheatham's 
division,  confine  themselves  to  the  rectifying  of  their  lines.  There 
are  yet  left  to  Longstreet  Buckner's  and  Hood's  corps  and  Hind- 
man's  division,  Wheeler's  cavalry  having  remained  above  Gordon's 
Mills  to  watch  the  upper  Chickamauga.  A  gap  about  a  half  a 
mile  wide  has  been  made  between  the  two  brigades  of  Wright  and 
Clayton  in  consequence  of  the  retreat  of  the  former  and  forward 
movement  of  the  latter.  This  gap  separates  the  two  wings  of  the 
Confederate  army.  The  right  of  the  troops  entrusted  to  Long- 
street  is  formed  by  Stewart's  division.  The  latter,  finding  himself 
in  the  evening  menaced  on  two  sides,  has  posted  Clayton  to  the 
right,  &cing  north,  in  a  position  perpendicular  to  the  road  and 
in  front  of  the  Federals  under  Reynolds.     Bate  is  on  the  left  in  a 

• 

line  parallel  with  the  same  road ;  Brown  is  back  of  Clayton  and 
Bate.  Hood's  division,  the  command  of  which  Law  has  taken 
and  will  keep,  being  on  the  second  line,  Johnson's  division  joins 
Stewart's  left :  Fulton's  brigade  has  been  brought  about  five  or 
six  hundred  yards  to  the  rear,  and  has  left  near  the  road  only  a 
fringe  of  outposts.  McNair  has  gone  to  take  a  position  on  the 
right  of  Fulton,  with  Gregg  behind  him.  Room  must  be  made 
for  Hindman,  who  has  passed  up  to  the  front  line  and  after  the 
fJeeble  attack  made  by  him  has  posted  himself  between  Preston 
and  Johnson.  Deas'  brigade,  on  the  right,  is  in  a  position  to  aid 
Johnson's  command  ;  Manigault's  brigade  is  on  the  left  of  it,  while 
Anderson  is  in  the  rear.  Preston,  having  only  Trigg  on  the  front 
line,  preserves  the  formation  of  brigades  in  one  column  which  he 
adopted  on  the  19th,  in  the  morning. 

The  illustrious  lieutenant  to  whom  Bragg  has  just  entrusted  one 
half  his  army  has  not  brought  to  it  merely  his  prestige  and  his 
experience :  he  has  announced  the  arrival  of  three  fresh  brigades, 
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• 
which  got  out  of  the  cars  at  the  Catoosa  Station  a  few  hoars  before 

him.  One  of  these  brigades  is  commanded  by  Kershaw,  and 
another  by  Humphreys,  the  successor  to  the  gallant  Barksdale^ 
who  was  killed  at  Gettysburg.  These  two  brigad^  belong  to 
McLaws'  division  and  come  with  him  from  Virginia ;  they  left 
Kinggold  after  a  few  hours  of  rest,  crossed  the  Chickamauga  at 
Alexander's  Bridge  about  two  o'clock  in  the  mornings  and  are 
going  immediately  to  reinforce  Hood's  corps.  The  third  brigade, 
under  Gist's  orders,  arrives  from  Meridian  and  belongs  to  Walk- 
er's coq)s :  it  was  moved  in  the  direction  of  Alexander's  Bridge, 
with  a  train  which  it  escorted,  and  crossed  the  river  in  the  evening. 
Gist,  leaving  the  command  of  this  brigade  to  Colquitt,  united  it 
with  Ector's  and  Wilson's  brigades  to  form  the  second  division  of 
the  reserve  corps.  The  presence  of  these  fresh  troops,  coming 
from  so  great  a  distance  and  so  opportunely,  is  for  the  Confeder- 
ates a  new  pledge  of  success.  Hence,  despite  their  fatigue,  they 
await  with  imjiatience  the  signal  to  begin  the  struggle.  The  whole 
night  long  the  sound  of  axes  striking  the  trees  of  the  forest  has 
warned  them  that  their  adversary  was  preparing  to  defend  hb 
positions  with  energy.  The  breastworks  thrown  up  in  front  of 
the  Confederates  are  useless,  since  they  must  take  the  offensive, 
and  everytliing  prompts  them  to  do  so  without  delay. 

However,  day  breaks  and  silence  continues.  In  the  flats  and 
lowlands  near  to  the  Chickamanga  Creek  a  thick  fog  still  broods 
over  most  of  the  Confederate  bivouacs,  but  it  does  not  prevent 
the  sun  from  diffusinj]^  a  light  whicli  enables  the  soldiers  to  recog- 
nize one  another.  Tliev  are  under  arms  on  both  sides.  If  the 
FcKlenils  are  surprised  at  the  respite  granted  to  them,  the  Confed- 
erate.^ ask  one  another  with  impatience  what  is  the  cause  of  this 
fatal  delay.  Tliere  is  no  otiicr  cause  than  a  great  disorder  in  the 
commands  given.  Tlic  improvised  distribution  of  the  Southern 
forces  cannot  but  delay  the  transmission  of  orders,  while  it  yet 
complicates  the  service  of  the  staff,  already  so  defective  in  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee.  Hill,  being  on  the  extreme  right  with 
all  his  forces,  should  o])cn  the  fight  at  daybreak,  but  he  has 
not  vet  r(Hx?ived  any  instructions.  On  the  19th,  in  the  even- 
ing,  he  walkcKl  over  the  field  until  midnight  in  search  of  Bragg; 
then,    learning   that   Bragg   had   placed   him   under  the   orders 
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of  Polk,  he  went  in  quest  of  the  latter,  but  without  any  more 
BuooesSy  and  saw  the  day  dawn  without  being  informed  of  the 
duties  assigned  to  him.  In  the  mean  time,  his  new  chief  was 
quietly  spelling  the  night  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chickamauga, 
and,  instead  of  giving  him  the  orders  to  attack,  was  transmitting 
them  directly  to  his  division  commanders,  Cleburne  and  Breckin- 
ridge. Hill,  having  joined  his  two  lieutenants  at  tlie  time  when 
they  were  getting  in  motion  in  pursuance  of  orders  sent  out  with- 
out his  knowledge,  halts  them,  alleging  the  necessity  of  making  a ' 
distribution  of  rations  before  resuming  the  fight:  it  may  be 
believed  that,  wounded  in  his  feelings  on  account  of  the  violation 
of  the  rules  of  precedence  in  rank,  he  seized  upon  this  pretext  to 
assert  his  authority,  whicli  was  for  the  moment  ignored.  Walker 
and  Clieatham,  who  were  on  the  second  line  behind  Hill,  were 
holding  themselves  in  readiness  for  the  battle;  but  Polk  has 
assumed  to  give  them  the  signal,  and,  instead  of  coming  person- 
ally to  watch  the  execution  of  the  plan  of  battle,  he  has  I'emained 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  In  r^ard  to  Forrest,  as  his  com- 
mand was  not  incorporated  with  either  of  the  two  wings,  he  looks 
directly  to  Bragg  for  orders,  but  the  latter  has  not  yet  transmitted 
instructions  to  him. 

Time  wears  on,  and  the  desultory  shots  which  the  sharpshoot- 
ers exchange  on  the  side  of  the  Confederate  right  do  not  announce 
any  movement.  Longstreet  has 'already  insi)ected  all  the  troops 
which  were  so  suddenly  placed  under  his  orders ;  Bragg,  mounted 
with  all  his  staff  since  early  dawn,  vainly  awaits,  on  the  ground 
of  his  choice  for  the  fight,  the  first  cannon-sliots  which  are  to  be 
the  signal  for  the  right  wing  to  move.  We  may  imagine  what 
were  his/eelings  of  just  irritation  when  he  learned  tliat  Polk  per- 
sonally was  still  beyond  the  Chickamauga.  While  a  sharp  mes- 
sage calls  Polk  to  his  post  on  the  battlefield,  Bragg  rushes  to  the 
right  with  a  view  of  retrieving  lost  time.  Hill  receives  orders  to 
move  forward  the  six  brigades  of  his  army  corps  on  a  single  line 
of  battle.  This  line  extends  right  and  left  beyond  that  of  the  four 
Federal  brigades  posted  behind  the  protection  of  felled  trees  facing 
eastward,  but  the  denseness  of  the  woods  prevents  the  assailants 
from  reconnoitring  at  a  distance  these  positions.  It  is  already 
half-past  nine  o'clock* 
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The  Federals  have  had  nearly  four  hours  of  daylight  to  get 
ready ;  E^secrans  has  availed  himself  of  this  time  to  recomioitie 
and  rectify  the  positions  taken  by  his  right  during  the  night  On 
that  side  his  liue^  extended  in  a  hurry^  without  solid  supports,  is 
not  yet  definitely  formed.  Through  an  unaccountable  accident^ 
Negley,  whom  Thomas  since  midnight  has  called  to  the  extreme 
left;  has  not  received  any  order  at  daybreak,  and  still  occupies  a 
somewhat  advanced  position  between  Brannan  and  Davis.  ToMraid 
eight  o'clock  only  an  officer  whom  Tliomas  has  sent  in  search  of 
Negley  brings  to  the  latter  the  instructions  intended  for  him.  He 
immediately  moves  towaixl  tlie  left  wing  Beatty's  brigade,  which 
was  held  in  reserve,  and  makes  ready  to  follow  it  witli  the  rest  of 
his  troops.  But  at  that  moment  the  Southern  skirmishers,  in 
order  to  cover  a  movement  to  the  right  of  Stewart's  division, 
engage  in  a  sharp  fusillade  witli  those  of  the  Federals  who  have 
remained  to  the  eastward  of  the  highroad,  llosecrans,  attracted 
by  tlie  noise,  expects  a  serious  attack,  and  enjoins  on  N^ley  not 
to  commence  marching  before  having  been  relieved  by  other 
troops.  He  has  become  aware  that  the  distance  from  the  Glenn 
house  to  Brannan's  position  on  the  eilge  of  the  woods  fringing  on 
the  east  Dyer's  farm  is  much  greater  than  he  had  sup]>osed. 
McCook,  whose  right  already  extends  considerably  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Glenn  house,  cannot  alone  fill  up  that  space.  Crit- 
tenden will  then  cause  Xegley  to  be  replaced  by  Wood's  two 
brigades  and  that  of  Barnes,  while  the  Twentieth  corps  w411  close 
up  with  them  on  the  left,  so  as  to  shorten  the  line  of  battle. 

These  movements  are  iDtiicate  and  fraught  with  danger ;  for  it 
is  almost  nin(»  o'clock  and  the  attack  by  the  enemy  can  be  delayed 
no  longer.  Besides,  if  the  right  of  the  Unionists  is  strongly  rest- 
ing against  the  slopes  of  the  Glenn  house,  their  positions  on  the 
Dyer  farm  and  in  the  wood  which  separates  it  from  the  road  are 
bad.  As  soon  as  he  displaces  thiji  wing,  Rosecrans  should  bring 
it  up  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  farther  on  the  crests  which  may 
be  easily  defended,  limit  on  the  north-west  Dyer's  farm,  and 
command  the  Dry  Vallev  road  as  well  as  the  main  road.  On 
a  bad  field  the  instructions  of  a  general  are  rarely  followed  to  the 
letter,  each  corps  commander  l)eing  inclined  to  seek  the  position 
which  appears  to  him  to  be  the  best,  rather  tlian  sacrifice  hunself 
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by  taking  that  which  appears  to  be  the  most  exposed.  Therefore, 
the  orders  of  Roseerans  are  illy  executed.  At  a  quarter  to  ten 
o'clock  only  Crittenden  moves  forward  one  of  Wood's  brigades. 
As  it  cannot  occupy  the  entire  front  of  N^ley's  division,  the 
latter,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  gap  through  which  the  enemy's 
skirmishers  are  going  to  penetrate,  leaves  behind  him  Sir  well's 
brigade  and  moves  toward  the  left  with  Stanley's  brigade.  Wood, 
bringing  up  his  second  brigade  and  Barnes',  enables  Sjrwell  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  chief.  Davis,  passing  up,  like  Sir- 
well,  to  the  front  line,  has  come  to  place  on  his  right  at  first  H^s 
brigade,  which  is  deprived  of  its  chief,  and  then,  a  little  farther, 
Carlin's  brigade.  Although  he  has  deployed  them  on  the  woody 
slopes  to  the  south-east  of  Dyer's  farm,  he  cannot  join  Sheridan, 
who  has  massed  his  brigades  into  columns  of  regiments,  and  with 
AVilder  occupies  the  Glenn  house  in  pursuance  of  orders  from 
Roseerans.  The  breach  which  separates  them  rendera  useless  this 
strong  position,  and  endangers  the  situation  of  Davis,  who  is  iso- 
lated in  the  woods.  The  three  brigades  of  the  Twenty-first  corps, 
under  Barnes  to  the  left,  Harker  in  the  centre,  and  Buell  to  the 
right,  are  each  formed  on  two  lines,  the  first  deployed  and  the 
second  composed  of  batialions  massed  in  double  columns  and  sup- 
ported by  the  artillery,  as  also  by  Dick's  brigade  and  Samuel 
Beatty's.  At  a  quarter-past  ten  o'clock  these  arrangements  are 
hardly  accomplished  ;  the  troops  have  not  been  able  to  reconnoitre 
the  ground  nor  make  any  preparation  for  its  defence. 

The  battle  is  already  earnestly  begun  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line.  At  the  sound  of  Bragg's  voice  his  right  wing  has  com- 
menced to  move.  Breckinridge  has  deployed  to  the  right  of 
Cleburne  his  three  brigades,  with  Helm  on  the  left,  Stovall  in  the 
centre,  and  Adams  beyond  the  McDonald  house  and  Reed's  Bridge 
Foad.  Breckinridge  advances  first,  and  proceeds  some  seven  hun- 
dred yards,  driving  the  Federal  skirmish -line  before  him 
through  the  woods.  Then  Helm's  left  comes  into  collision  with 
the  broken  line  which  Scribner's  brigade  forms  in  the  centre  of 
Baird's  division.  Meanwhile,  Helm's  right,  and  likewise  Stovall 
and  Adams,  continuing  their  movement  without  encountering  any 
serious  resistance,  become  separated  from  him  and  reach  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  main  road. 
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The  Unionists,  posted  behind  strong  protections,  have  suddenly 
elieeked  Helm's  march.  Yainlv  does  he  endeavor  to  surround 
the  salient  angle  of  the  enemy's  line,  vainly  does  he  bring  his  men 
back  to  charge  the  Unionists  through  the  thick  underbrush  swept 
with  a  shower  of  bullets :  separated  from  the  rest  of  hb  divisioa 
and  from  Cleburne,  who  has  not  yet  followed  him,  and  deprived 
of  any  rcser\'e  force,  his  isolation  condemns  him  to  a  sure  discom- 
fiture. Still,  he  dashes  in  and  out  among  his  officers,  and  soon 
sots  them  the  example  of  a  glorious  death.  At  the  time  when 
he  falls,  struck  down  only  a  few  steps  from  the  Federal  breast- 
works, the  fight  has  extended  along  the  entire  line  of  the  right 
wing.  Breckinridge  has  reached  the  Chattanooga  road  and  cap- 
tured pcveral  pieces  of  artillery  which  had  been  imprudently  ex- 
posed on  tliat  side  without  sufficient  support.  It  is  an  easy  vio- 
torv,  which  the  reconnoissances  made  bv  Forrest  alreadv  enabled 
the  Confederates  to  consider  as  being  assured.  They  must  make 
the  most  of  it  without  delay,  so  as  to  take  on  the  flank  the  enemy's 
left  wing,  the  extremity  of  which  Adams  and  Stovall  liave  evi- 
dently doubled  and  thus  put  an  end  to  all  the  defences  of  die 
Fetlerals.  Breckinridge  immediately  causes  his  two  brigades  to 
half  wliool  to  the  left,  and  advanws  in  a  southward  direction, 
forminjr  a  Hue  of  battle  |>er]K?ndicular  to  the  road,  with  Stovall 
on  tlio  left  and  Adams  and  his  artillery  on  the  right  of  this  high- 
road of  travel. 

The  niovemont  is  bold,  well-designed,  and  dangerous  to  the  Fed- 
erals. But  Thomas  is  not  taken  unawares.  Having  brought  his 
loft  en  potence  to  the  roar,  he  counts  u|K)n  Xenrley  to  fill  the  space 
whioh  separates  the  brigade  of  regulars  from  the  main  road.  It 
is  known  that  Xogloy  lias  unfortunately  been  detained  with  two 
brigiulos ;  but  J.  Boatty's  brigade  has  come  up  on  the  left  before 
the  battle.  Boatty's  command  presents  a  thin  line,  for  it  stretches 
beyond  the  roadway,  but,  the  enemy  advancing  openly,  it  firmly 
receives  towanl  ton  o'clock  the  sluH*k  of  Adams'  tr(K)ps  with  a 
part  of  Stovall's  brigade.  The  loft  of  the  latter  and  the  right  of 
Holm's  brigade  unite  against  the  regulars,  who,  being  well  posted, 
vigorously  repulse  the  attack  :  the  Confederates  are  too  disheartened 
to  resume  the  offensive. 

On  tiie  main  road,  where  J.  Beatty  has  not  had  the  time  to 
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Taise  breastworks,  the  issue  is,  on  the  contrary,  in  favor  of  the 
assailants,  who  are  superior  in  numbers:  Adams,  outflanking 
the  Union  lefl,  makes  it  &I1  back  and  throws  it  upon  its  reserves. 
But  Stovall,  detained  on  the  left,  does  not  support  this  movement, 
while  J.  Beatty,  re-forming  his  troops  on  the  northern  edge  of  tlie 
grove  that  separates  McDonald's  farm  from  Kelly's,  greets  the 
Confederates  with  a  well-sustained  fire  in  the  open  field,  which 
they  vainly  try  to  cross.  Adams,  seriously  wounded,  is  aban- 
doned by  his  decimated  troops.  Breckinridge's  division  has  been 
fighting  for  the  last  hour,  its  strength  is  exhausted :  this  reverse 
gives  the  finishing-blow  to  its  defeat ;  the  remnants  of  his  three 
brigades  are  going  to  re-form  far  from  the  enemy's  reach  at  the 
very  time  when  tardy  reinforcements  arrive  on  the  ground  which 
Breckinridge's  division  has  just  uselessly  sprinkled  with  its  blood. 
If  at  this  moment  Thomas  had  in  hand  N^Iey's  entire  division, 
he  might  overthrow  the  enemy's  right  wing. 

Cleburne,  though  he  is  still  struggling,  has  not  been  more  for- 
tunate than  Breckinridge.  His  division  is  likewise  deployed  on  a 
single  line,  and  its  great  extension  causes  breaks  during  the  march 
in  battle  order  which  it  executes  through  the  woods  to  join  the 
enemy.  Lucius  Polk's  brigade,  on  the  right,  has  received  orders 
to  advance  some  time  after  the  departure  of  Breckinridge,  who  is 
to  serve  him  as  a  guide.  It  obliques  to  the  left,  tries  to  rejoin 
him,  and,  failing  of  success,  sepanites  from  Wood,  who  is  placed 
in  the  oeptre  of  the  division.  Wood  arrives  upon  the  south-east 
angle  of  the  Union  line,  which  is  occupied  by  Baldwin's  brigade 
of  Johnson's  division.  Polk,  in  another  direction,  deprived  of  all 
support,  falls  on  the  middle  of  the  enemy's  embattled  front  facing 
eastward.  The  three  brigades — Helm's,  Polk's,  and  Wood's — 
therefore  attack,  each  separately,  three  points  on  this  front,  which 
is  defended  by  Baird  and  Johnson  with  five  brigades  strongly 
posted  behind  log  breastworks.  We  have  seen  what  has  become 
of  Helm's  brigade.  At  two  hundred  steps  from  the  enemy's 
works  Polk  is  checked  by  the  fire  from  Starkweather  and  Dodge. 
His  soldiers  return  the  fire  with  spirit,  but  the  Federals,  l>eing 
well  protected  and  almost  invisible,  rapidly  thin  the  ranks  of 
the  Confederates,  who  shoot  quickly  and  badly :  their  ammunition 
gives  out.    Soon  abandoning  a  contest  in  which  they  are  unequal 
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to  their  adversary,  they  retire  toward  eleven  o'clock  to  a  cor- 
ner of  the  field  which  offers  them  a  good  shelter.  Wood's 
right  has  experienced  a  similar  reverse,  but,  being  somewhat  less 
exposed,  it  holds  its  own  at  two  or  three  hundred  steps  from  the 
enemy's  line,  and  exchanges  with  the  Federals  a  continuous  fir- 
ing, during  which  the  heaviest  losses  are  sustained  on  its  side. 
The  left  of  this  brigade  has  found  no  enemy  confronting  it,  but 
has  come  to  a  halt,  with  the  guide  on  the  right.  Still  more  to  the 
left,  Deshler,  being  deployed,  continues  the  front  of  the  division, 
and  after  having  encountered  in  the  woods,  instead  of  the  Fed- 
erals, a  part  of  Stewart's  division,  he  waits,  ere  resuming  his 
march,  until  his  superiors  give  him  a  new  direction. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  attack  by  the  Confederate  right  has  then 
completely  failed.  The  execution  of  Bragg's  entire  plan  of  battle 
depended  upon  an  initial  success  on  that  side.  But  Polk  has 
renewed  the  blunder  committed  on  the  previous  day.  Only  five 
brigades,  deployed  without  reserves  on  a  front  nearly  two  miles  in 
extent,  have  attacked  intrenched  positions  occupied  by  seven  hos- 
tile brigades.  Walker  and  Cheatham,  who,  with  their  ten  bri- 
gades, would  have  imparted  to  the  attack  an  irresistible  force, 
have  not  been  called  up  in  time.  Two  hours  have  been  lost  and 
nianv  lives  have  been  uselesslv  sacrificed.  The  Confederates  must 
l)egin  anew. 

Bragg,  now  better  acquainted  with  the  enemy's  position,  strives 
to  give  more  unanimity  and  c^oncert  of  action  in  a  fresh  assault. 
The  impediments  which  Cleburne  has  encountered  api)earing  to  be 
insiii'moiintiiblc,  Ijucius  Polk  is  to  remain  idle  before  the  cen- 
tre of  the  Fciloral  left  wing  while  Wood  and  Deshler  endeavor 
to  cxeouto  a  flank  movement  on  the  line  of  the  breastworks 
which  Middenly  terminate  in  front  of  Wood.  To  support  them, 
Stewart,  whose  line  faws  the  north-west,  advances  upon  the  enemy 
by  followinj^  this  oblique  direction.  Cheatham,  masked  by  Cle- 
burne and  Stewart,  will  remain  as  a  reserve.  At  ten  o'cloc»k  in 
the  morning,  Bragg,  informed  by  Forrest  that  the  approaches  to 
the  main  roiid  beyond  McDonald's  house  are  not  provided  with 
means  of  defence,  has  sent  Walker's  corps  to  that  side,  being  well 
aware  that  the  extreme  left  is  the  weak  j)oint  in  the  enemy's  line. 
But  the  roads  are  tortuous,  the  five  brigades  form  a  long  column, 
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and  when  at  last  Walker  rejoins  General  Hill,  under  whose 
orders  he  has  been  placed,  Breckinridge  has  already  been  repulsed. 
The  Federals  appearing  inclined  to  assume  the  offensive  all  along 
the  line,  Hill,  instead  of  massing  the  reserve  corps  on  the  extreme 
right,  as  Bragg  had  directed,  against  the  vulnerable  point  of  the 
enemy^s  line,  divides  that  corps  so  as  to  reinforce  his  front,  which 
he  believes  to  be  seriously  threatened.  He  halts  on  the  way  Col- 
quitt's fresh  troops,  and  leads  them  on  to  the  open  breach  between 
Helm  and  Stovall.  The  two  brigades  are  relieved  by  tliose  of 
Liddell,  which  for  this  purpose  are  brought  separately  from  the 
extreme  right.  On  the  right  Walthall  will  support  Polk's  bri- 
gade, which  can  no  longer  maintain  itself;  Go  van,  who  is  on  the 
main  road,  will  aid  on  the  other  side  Colquitt,  who  is  already 
briskly  engaged  with  the  enemy  ;  and  Gist,  with  Ector's  and  Wil- 
son's two  small  brigades,  together  reduced  to  about  a  thousand 
men,  will  form  in  the  rear  of  Wilson  to  assist  him  in  case  of  need. 
Unfortunately  for  the  Confederates,  the  dispersion  of  these  bri- 
gades having  sundered  between  them  the  bond  of  rank  and  prece- 
dence, this  new  attack  proves  still  more  disjointed  than  the  previous 
onset.  Colquitt  has  arrived  first  upon  the  enemy.  Believing  that 
Helm  is  before  him,  he  advances  without  deploying  skirmishers, 
and  unexpectedly  stumbles  upon  the  works  defended  by  Baird. 
His  right,  which  extends  beyond  the  line  of  obstructions  raised  by 
the  enemy,  advances  all  the  more  easily  because  J.  Bcatty  has  not 
returned  to  his  first  position  in  the  alignment  of  the  regulars. 
But  soon  Colquitf  s  right,  instead  of  assaulting  the  flank  of  the 
latter,  is  itself  exposed  to  the  enfilading  fire  from  their  reserves. 
It  vainly  wheels  to  the  left :  a  stubborn  resistance  is  encountered 
ever}'where.  For  nearly  half  an  hour  the  two  sides  keep  up  a 
fire  at  close  quarters;  but  the  Confederates,  being  the  more 
exposed  of  the  two,  cannot  protract  the  struggle.  Colquitt  is 
killed,  with  a  great  many  of  his  officers,  and  his  troops  fall 
bock  in  disorder  upon  the  double  line  of  Ector  and  Wilson  at 
the  very  time  when  Liddell's  two  brigades  advance  to  its  right 
and  left.  Although  separated  from  each  other,  they  come  upon 
the  enemy  with  their  accustomed  spirit  and  enthusiasm,  but  they 
both  lose  their  way  on  that  field  so  cut  up,  and  fruitlessly  look  for 
the  troops  which  they  are  going  to  aid.    Walthall,  without  having 
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met  Polk's  brigade,  arrives  upon  the  centre  of  Baird's  line :  his 
left,  which  is  in  advance,  is  exposed  to  fire  from  the  angle  formed 
by  this  line  and  that  occupied  by  Scribner.  The  latter  opens  upon 
the  assailants  an  oblique  fire  which  causes  trouble  in  their  ranks. 
The  riglit  advances  and  endeavors  to  resume  offensive  movements. 
But  it  comes,  in  its  turn,  in  collision  with  insurmountable  obstacles^ 
and  Walthall,  deprived  of  support,  is  soon  obliged  to  abandon  the 
field  covered  with  the  dead  and  the  dying.  He  re-forms  his  men 
behind  the  ranks,  also  very  much  reduced,  of  Helm's  brigade. 

Go  van,  on  the  right,  is  more  fortunate,  although  he  has  not 
been  able  to  find  Gist,  who  has  already  been  repulsed.  The  fi>r- 
mer  reaches  the  position  which  J.  Beatty  has  taken,  considerably 
to  the  rear  of  Baird's  left,  after  having  been  so  badly  treated  by 
Adams  and  Stovall.  Beatty's  soldiers  are  broken  down  by  the 
exertions  they  have  made  to  repel  them,  and  the  first  cliarge  by 
Govan  is  sufficient  to  break  their  line.  If  at  this  moment  Walker 
had  all  his  army  corps  collected  on  the  main  road,  he  would  cause 
the  Federal  right  wing  to  experience  a  disaster  similar  to  that 
which  Jackson  inflicted  on  the  Eleventh  corps  upon  the  field  of 
Chancellorsville.  But  Polk  is  not  like  "  Old  Stonewall,"  and  he 
has  confronting  him  a  warrior  of  the  first  class.  Thomas,  indiffer- 
ent to  danger  and  always  found  at  the  post  whence  he  can  best 
follow  the  phases  of  the  battle,  has  skilfully  replaced  in  time 
Neglcy's  absent  troops.  Confident  in  the  8npj)ort  that  the  breast- 
works afford  to  the  rest  of  his  line,  he  has  not  hesitated  to  hurl 
his  reserves  upon  the  hostile  forces  which  outflank  his  extreme 
left.  As  soon  as  he  saw  J.  Bojitty  recede  before  the  onslaught  by 
Breckinridge,  he  sent  to  his  assistance  Grose's  and  Van  Derveer's 
brigades,  taken  from  Palmer  and  Brannan.  While  the  former  is 
falling  ujwn  Govan's  left  flank,  Van  Derveer,  who  comes  from  the 
south-west,  marching  with  his  men  deployed  through  the  woods, 
suddenly  debouches  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  upon  Govan's 
right  flank,  and  puts  him  to  flight.  Finally,  Negley,  arriving  on 
the  ground  with  Stanley's  brigade,  seconds  this  movement.  The 
small  Southern  command,  isolated,  menaced  by  three  brigades,  runs 
the  risk  of  being  surrounded.  It  abruptly  rushes  into  the  woods 
situate  to  the  westward  of  the  road,  and,  describing  a  large  detour, 
escapes  from  the  enemy,  who  does  not  yet  occupy  these  woods. 
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wo  other  brigades  engaged  by  Walker  have  not  been  less 
tried,  and  all  that  army  corps — which,  by  uniting  its  efforts 
)6e  of  Breckinridge,  might  have  obtained  a  complete  suo- 
-now  retires,  vanquished  and  fruitlessly  decimated  in  an 
lal  contest. 

wever,  the  battle  is  at  last  waging  along  the  entire  front 
>f  the  two  armies.  It  is  half-j)ast  eleven  o'clock.  The 
2rrupted  noise  of  musketry  almost  drowns  the  roar  of  the 
iry,  which  booms  without  cessation.  A  thick  smoke  rises 
the  woods  in  which  the  two  armies  are  charging  and  driv- 
ich  the  other  Avithout  knowing  on  whose  banners  victory 
■ching.  Having  successively  to  describe  the  events  taking 
simultaneously  in  different  parts  of  the  battlefield,  we  shall 
7  the  order  prescribed  by  Bragg  for  the  progress  of  the  fight 
bis  right  to  his  left. 

J  have  said  that  Cleburne  has  received  oi'ders  to  move  for- 
Wood  and  Deshler,  without  being  uneasy  about  the  reverse 
Ik's  brigade.  Stewart,  who  is  to  supjwrt  Cleburne's  move- 
has  drawn  near  to  him  in  the  forenoon.  He  forms,  as  the 
r  is  aware,  the  right  of  the  left  wing,  whose  command  Long- 
has  just  as.su med.  L<jngstreet  brings  to  his  preparations  the 
ion  and  the  methods  which  have  so  much  contributed  to 
:iccess  of  the  army  which  he  left  a  little  while  ago.  His  six 
ons  include  more  than  twenty-two  thousand  soldiers.  In 
ng  them  he  adopts  the  same  plan  pursued  by  Thomas ;  that 
?ay,  he  places  two  brigades,  deployed  and  adjoining,  on  the 
line,  with  a  third  brigade,  held  as  a  reserve,  massed  into 
column.  The  division,  yet  incomplete,  which  Kershaw  is 
ig  in  the  absence  of  McLaws  is  placed  behind  that  whose 
land  HcxkI  has  transferred  to  Law,  and  which  occupies  the 
?.  The  principal  part  of  the  attack  shall  be  entrusted  to  the 
inia  troops,  thus  united  in  elaborate  order.  Longstreet,  wish- 
>  allow  Law  the  necessary  room  to  deploy  two  brigades,  and 
ig  to  fill  up  the  gap  which  separates  Law  from  Polk,  has 
ed  Stewart  to  bear  to  the  right  from  fiwQ  to  six  hundred 
.  The  latter  accomplishes  this  move  about  nine  o'clock  in 
lorning,  and  has  posted  himself  upon  the  small  woody  crest 
1,  running  in  a  parallel  line  with  the  main  road,  inclines 
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toward  the  nortli-west  from  a  point  in  the  vicinity  of  Brotherton's 
house.  But,  not  yet  able  to  aid  Polk's  troops,  whose  exact  position 
is  not  known  to  him,  he  causes  Bate  to  advance  to  the  right  of 
Brown,  placing  the  former  en  potetice,  facing  northward  to  cover 
the  flank  of  the  division.  Clayton  is  on  the  left,  somewhat  in  the 
rear.  He  is  found  in  that  position  when  Cleburne  attempts  his 
first  attack  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock.  Marching  directly  in 
a  westward  direction,  Cleburne  has  encountered  Bate,  near  whom 
Dcshler  has  halted,  while  Wood,  advancing  still  a  few  steps,  was 
coming  to  join  Brown's  right.  The  two  first  thus  found  them- 
selves masked,  and  some  time  was  required  to  define  the  position 
of  tiie  two  divisions,  which  had  become  entangled  in  consequence 
of  a  converging  march  in  the  forest.  In  fine.  Brown  and  Wood, 
who  are  alone  on  the  first  line,  move  on  the  positions  occupied  by 
the  Fetlerals  under  Palmer.  The  two  brigades  under  Cruft;  and 
Hazen  know  tliat  ground  and  have  carefully  fortified  it.  Their 
skirmishers  have  advanced  a  long  distance  to  molest  the  enemy; 
after  having  compelled  his  skirmish-line  to  fall  back,  they  them- 
selves retire  to  their  places  of  shelter.  The  portion  of  the  line 
occupied  by  Palmer  between  the  angle  of  the  breastworks  and 
the  main  roiul  is  not  more  than  throe  hundred  yards  in  length : 
the  greater  part  of  it  follows  the  ed«xe  of  the  woods,  which  on  the 
north  fringe  the  field  contiguous  to  Poe's  house,  and  which  woods 
the  roiul  traversers.  Wcuxl  and  Brown,  having  each  altered  his 
course,  the  one  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left,  so  as  not  to 
cross  each  other,  arrive  obliquely  upon  this  line  occupicil  by  Pal- 
mer. Wcxxl's  right  is  then  the  firsst  to  be  engaged.  Advancing 
on  a  run  through  the  foixjst,  it  is  suddenly  greeted  by  Cruft's  fire, 
whose  deadly  precision  checks  it  notwithstanding  its  impetuosity. 
In  the  mean  while,  Wood,  with  the  left  of  his  brigade  and  also 
Brown's  command,  debouclics  in  the  field  lielonging  to  Poe^s 
house.  Hazen  on  the  left  and  Tun^hin  on  the  right  of  the  road 
await  him  resolutely.  The  Confe<lerates  s])ring  bravely  across 
the  open  space  against  an  unseen  enemy.  WockI's  soldiers  reach 
the  roadway  to  the  northward  of  Poe's  house ;  but  after  a  few 
moments  they  give  way  under  the  terrible  firc  which  strews  the 
ground  with  the  dead  and  the  woundwl,  and  seek  shelter  in  the 
woods  which  they  had  left  half  an  hour  before.     In  this  short 
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space  of  time  Wood  has  lost  more  than  five  hundred  men.  A  part 
of  Brown's  brigade  is  carried  away  with  him ;  the  rest  is  posted  to 
the  southward  of  Foe's  house^  and  awaits  in  this  position  the  sec- 
ond line,  which  in  its  turn  advances.  Clayton,  bearing  a  little  to 
the  right,  has  taken  the  place  which  Brown  has  left  to  move  upon 
the  enemy.  Bate  and  Deshlcr  have  placed  themselves  on  a  line 
with  him,  and  all  three  have  advanced  to  the  attack  at  the  instant 
when  Wood's  right,  being  beaten,  was  returning  in  disorder  upon 
them.  Deshlcr's  soldiers,  the  first  ex{)osed,  halt  in  the  woods 
under  the  heavy  fire  which  thins  their  ranks.  About  noon 
their  chief  falls,  struck  by  a  shot  in  the  breast.  His  force 
keeps  the  field  in  front  of  the  Federals,  who,  ambushed  be- 
hind their  rude  shelter,  dare  it  almost  with  impunity;  tlun, 
being  threatened  on  its  flanks,  it  gradually  gives  up  the  fighf. 
During  that  time  Bate  and  Clayton  have  joined,  in  Foe's  field, 
the  remnants  of  Brown's  brigade/  By  a  great  effort,  which  Stew- 
art personally  directs,  they  reach  the  road,  and  Clayton  attempts 
to  capture  a  Union  battery  near  Foe's  house,  while  Bate  tries  to 
dear  the  obstructions  defended  by  Hazen.  But,  exposed  without 
shelter  to  a  converging  fire,  Clayton  and  Bate  both  fail  of  success, 
and  their  enthusiasm  once  lost  they  must  as  soon  as  jwssible  aban- 
don this  field  of  carnage.  Stewart  pr()mj)tly  brings  his  division 
to  the  rear,  and  re-forms  upon  the  ground  whioh  it  oocupieil 
before  this  unfortunate  attempt.  In  consecjuence  of  this  retro- 
grade movement  Brown  finds  himself  to  the  left  of  Clayton. 

It  is  somewhat  past  midday.  All  the  efforts  of  the  Confeder- 
ates have  proved  fruitless  agjiinst  the  left  of  the  Union  army. 
Thomas  has  victoriously  repelleil  the  assaults  with  four  divisions ; 
excepting  on  his  extreme  left  his  success  has  cost  but  little.  The 
advantage  which  the  least  shelter  affords  in  a  defensive  position 
has  lx«n  demonstrated  anew  by  the  striking  disproportion  between 
the  dead  and  the  wounded  on  both  sides.  Ilazen,  for  instance, 
who  has  inflicted  upon  Stewart  enormous  losses,  counts  only  thir- 
teen men  disabled.  Hence,  the  Federals  having  fought  deter- 
minedly on  that  side,  it  has  api)eanxl  to  us  more  natural  to 
follow  the  Southrons  in  their  part  of  assailants. 

Fortunately  for  them,  their  left,  being  l>etter  led  and  finding 
before  it  an  adversary  not  so  well  prepared  for  the  struggle,  is 
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going  to  indemnify  them  for  the  reverse  encountered  by  their 
right.  Longstreet,  seeing  the  inactivity,  then  the  non-^uocess,  of 
the  right,  bore  with  impatience  the  suspense  imposed  upon  him. 
At  last,  toward  eleven  o'clock,  he  had  just  sent  a  request  to  the 
general-in-chief  for  permission  to  commence  the  fight,  when  Stew- 
art communicated  to  him  the  order  to  attack,  which  he  had  pres- 
ently received  without  the  intermediacy  of  Longstreet.  Bragg, 
after  having  exemplified  the  higher  degrees  of  military  usage 
and  etiquette,  no  longer  ol)servcd  them,  and,  ignoring  alike 
Longstreet  and  Buckner,  addressed  his  orders  directly  to  their 
heads  of  divisions.  This  procedure  must  have  astonished  par- 
ticularly the  commander  of  the  First  array  corps  of  Virginia, 
accustomed  as  he  was  to  receive  from  Lee  only  general  instructions^ 
t^e  execution  of  which  on  the  field  was  confided  to  him  without 
reservation.  He  availed  himself  of  it  at  least  so  far  as  to  follow 
only  his  own  promptings.  Stewart  having  thus  become  suddenly 
involved  in  the  fight,  it  was  necessary  to  cause  the  entire  left;  wing 
to  form  line  or  else  it  would  uselessly  grow  weaker  through  par- 
tial or  separate  attacks.  But  Polk's  troojw  being  halted,  the  divis- 
ions entrusted  to  Longstreet  could  not,  as  Bragg  had  directed,  open 
the  battle  one  after  another,  commencing  with  the  division  on  the 
right,  because  by  leaning  to  the  left  they  would  have  become  sep- 
arated from  the  rest  of  the  arrnv.  In  order  to  take  an  effective 
part  in  the  struggle  the  left  wing  should  have  wheeled  to  the  right, 
choosing  for  a  pivot  Stewart's  division,  which,  placed  with  its  front 
to  the  north-west,  was  all  projxired  for  this  manoeuvre.  However, 
Bragg  in  his  ta<?tical  dispositions  does  not  seem  to  have  felt  any 
concern  about  this  necessary  change.  Longstreet  supplied  his 
omission  :  he  directed  Hood,  Johnson,  and  Hindman  gnidually  to 
bear  to  their  right  against  the  pressure  of  the  enemy  until  their 
line  of  battle  slK)uld  become  perpendicular  to  the  highroad.  Pres- 
ton's division,  M*hicli  in  line  with  the  marching  wing  could  not 
have  followed  this  conversion,  received  onlers  to  proceed  to  the 
right  by  following  the  road  as  scx)n  as  the  other  troops  should 
have  cleared  it,  so  as  to  form  a  reserve  and  reconstnict  Buckner's 
corps  by  drawing  near  Stewart. 

Before  quarter-past  eleven  o'clock  all  the  brigades  Ixilonging  to 
the  first  line  have  thus,  one  after  another,  been  set  in  motion. 
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However,  Rosecrans,  who  through  the  density  of  the  forest  cannot 
perceive  Longstreet's  long  lines,  has  for  some  time  been  astonished 
at  the  silence  which  reigns  in  front  of  his  right.  The  noise  occa- 
sioned by  the  struggle  in  progress  on  the  left  continually  increases 
the  preoccupation  of  his  mind ;  Thomas  sends  urgent  requests  to 
him  for  aid« 

The  Union  general  b^ns  to  think  that  Bragg,  renewing  the 
manoeuvre  attempted  on  the  previous  day,  has  turned  all  his  army 
against  Thomas  to  separate  him  from  Rossville,  while  the  Federal 
right  wing  vainly  waits  in  idleness  for  its  adversaries  of  the  day 
before.  It  was  natural  to  assume  that  the  Southern  general  had 
such  an  intention,  for  a  plan  like  that  would  have  had,  we  believe, 
great  chances  of  success.  Unfortunately,  Rosecrans  at  a  time  when 
he  should  have  taken  a  decisive  step  adopted  only  half-measures. 
Care  should  have  been  taken  to  be  in  readiness  to  move  the  entire 
right,  if  the  enemy  did  not  attack  it,  to  the  new  battlefield  which 
appeared  to  extend  in  the  direction  of  Chattanooga.  But  the  right 
was  ali-eady  too  much  spread  out ;  it  would  not  have  any  strength 
left  if  more  troops  were  taken  away  from  it.  Since  Rosecrans  was 
weakening  it  by  fresh  detachments  from  its  ranks,  he  should  have 
brought  it  to  the  rear  and  assigned  to  it,  between  Villetoc  and 
Snodgrass,  a  position  stronger,  with  lines  drawn  closer  and  nearer 
to  the  left.  Instead  of  that,  he  tears  it  apart  without  reilucing 
its  front.  At  a  quarter-past  ten  o'clock,  while  Crittenden,  with 
a  view  to  support  Wood,  causes  his  own  reserves  to  advance,  Rose- 
crans directs  Crittenden  to  send  V^an  Cleve  with  two  brigades 
to  assist  Thomas,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  he  strips  the 
extreme  right  by  sending  Sheridan  with  two  of  his  brigades  in  the 
same  direction.  Laiboldt  with  the  third  brigade  must  hold  him- 
self ready  to  follow.  It  is  true  that  Rosecrans  recommended 
McCook  to  choose  a  good  position  to  which  he  might  retire,  but 
the  accomplishment  of  this  movement  will  not  be  possible  in  the 
presence  of  the  enemy.  The  troops  Rosecrans  left  on  the  right, 
too  numerous  to  form  a  simple  fringe  or  screen,  are  too  weak  to 
offer  anv  resistance  to  an  earnest  attack.  An  inexcusable  niisun- 
derstanding  aggravates  his  fault.  At  forty-five  minutes  past  tea 
o'clock  a  message  from  Thomas  causes  Rosecrans  to  suppose  that 
Brannan  is  fiir  in  the  rear,  thus  leaving  an  open  gap  between  Rey- 
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nolds'  right  ami  the  left  of  the  Twenty-first  eorps.  Forthwith  he 
di»si)atchcs  to  Wood  an  order,  expressed  in  brief  and  peremptory 
terms,  to  close  promptly  upon  Reynolds.  Wood  received  this 
oixlor  at  eleven  o'clock.  But  as  there  exists  no  gap  between  him 
and  Reynolds,  and  as  Brannan's  line,  in  spite  of  a  slight  depres- 
sion, hinds  thorn  ti>gi.^thor  ptTfoctly,  he  can  give  only  one  interpre- 
tatii>n  to  the  intentions  of  his  chief;  he  believes  that  he  is  ordered 
to  jri>  and  reinforce  Reynolds.  To  do  that  it  is  necessary  to  pass 
Ix'hind  BnuHian.  Unfortunately,  Wood  is  in  too  much  haste  to 
extvute  the  onlor  as  he  understands  it.  His  skirmishers,  already 
sharply  engagiil  with  tlH>se  of  the  enemy,  are  hastily  recalled; 
his  three  brigades,  moving  by  the  left  flank,  abandon  the  rude 
bn^ast works  enHitnl  by  Xegley,  witliout  Wood  being  concerned 
alxnit  the  tnM>iw  which  nuist  replace  these  brigades.  Riding  in 
adviuuv  of  his  column  to  reconnoitre  the  ]K)sitions,  he  meets 
Tluunas,  who,  nuu*h  astonishetl  at  this  movement,  since  Rej'nolds 
dix»s  not  ask  for  any  riMnfonvniont,  obtains  from  Wood  the  imme- 
diate di»s|xitch  of  Rirnis*  brigade  to  the  assistance  of  Baird,  who 
was  very  sharply  jmvsiil  at  that  time.  McCook,  still  more  aston- 
isIuKl  when  WiH)d  ci)niinnnii":ites  to  him  RoscK^rans'  order,  makes  an 
effort  to  till  np  the  s]ia(i'  which  will  InMHrnie  va«int  lx*tween  Bran- 
nan  and  him.  Davis'  two  small  briiradt^s,  posted  to  the  southward 
of  Dvor's  farm,  move  in  turn  bv  the  Icfl  flank  to  take  the  vacant 
]>lacv  on  the  rast  of  that  farm  in  the  woixls  which  sepiirate  it  from 
the  hiirhroad.  But  no  matter  how  thin  Davis  mav  make  his  line, 
he  will  not  Iw  able  to  oc<*u]>y  all  that  sj)jice.  A  little  after  eleven 
o'clock  the  cntiiv  iMnleral  right  is  alnnit  to  execute  movements  in 
different  dir(H*ti(»ns,  such  as  withdrawals  and  marches  bv  the  flank 
— all  (Hjually  dangtTous  in  proscnw  of  the  enemy. 

It  is  at  this  eritiral  moment  that  by  a  fortuitous  coincidence,  but 
fatal  to  the  Unionists,  the  whole  ConfWlerate  left  wing  moves  for- 
wanl  in  line  of  battle.  The  outposts  that  Brannan  and  Sheridan 
have  left  n(»ar  Brotherton,  and  those  in  front  of  the  Vineyard 
farm  that  Wood  has  caused  to  advance  l)etween  them,  are  well 
posted  :  Longstreet  is  obliged  to  bring  his  entire  first  line  to  bear 
upon  tlie  enemy,  so  as  to  drive  them  ba<*k  and  reach  the  road. 
He  has  directeil  Stewart  to  resume  at  the  same  time,  against  Pal- 
mer and  Reynolds,  the  attack  which  has  just  Ijcen  repulsed  with 
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mach  bloodshed.  In  order  to  execute  this  order  Stewart  moves 
to  the  edge  of  the  wood  which  on  the  east  bounds  Poe's  farm ; 
his  lefl  advances  as  &r  as  the  road  and  proceeds  beyond  the  house 
abandoned  by  the  enemy.  Palmer  is  lying  in  wait  behind  his 
breastworks  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  fields^  and,  although 
the  battle  is  sharply  contested  by  the  artillery  at  four  hundred 
.yards,  Buckner  finds  the  position  of  the  Unionists  so  strong  that 
he  directs  Stewart  not  to  attempt  to  carry  it  by  assault. 

However,  Hood,  bearing  to  the  right  with  Law's  division  and 
driving  before  him  the  enemy's  skirmishers,  encounters  the  Fed- 
eral line  strongly  posted  in  tlie  woods  to  the  westward  of  the  same 
fiirm.  Despite  this  movement,  the  brigade  that  bears  the  name  of 
Law  and  forms  the  right  of  the  division  does  not  entirely  connect 
with  Stewart's  command ;  Robertson  is  on  the  left  and  Benning 
in  re3er\'e.  Law's  front,  although  it  is  composed  of  only  two 
brigades,  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  Reynolds'  and  Brannan's  four 
brigades  massed  behind  felled  trees.  Notwithstanding  their  valor, 
his  soldiers  cannot  break  through  tlic  enemy's  line.  The  fight  is 
being  hotly  waged  on  that  side.  Kershaw,  who  with  his  two  bri- 
gades was  to  form  Hood's  reserve  corps,  did  not  long  keep  him- 
self behind  him.  While  Hood  was  inclining  toward  the  right, 
Kershaw  continued  to  advance  straightforward,  and,  outstripping 
his  left,  he  enters,  almost  without  firing  a  gun,  the  gap  which 
Wood  has  just  left  open  between  Brannan  and  Davis.  But  when 
the  Federal  skirmishers  quit  the  wood  on  the  side  of  Dyer's  farm 
the  artillery  of  the  Twenty-first  corps,  posted  in  an  open  field  in 
the  rear  of  the  farm,  at  last  b^ins  to  rain  shells  upon  Kershaw. 
The  attack  of  the  division  has  quickly  failed ;  while  conducting  it 
Hood  falls  seriously  wounded  in  the  thigh ;  the  enemy's  line  has 
resisted  all  his  efforts.  Vainly  has  Benning  come  to  co-ojxirate 
with  the  two  other  brigades:  he  has  also  been  repulsed  with 
great  losses,  without  the  Federals  having  had  to  bring  up  their 
second  line.  Robertson's  soldiers,  thrown  to  the  left,  pass  in 
front  of  Kershaw,  who  immediately  wheels  to  the  right  to 
take  his  turn  in  the  battle  which  was  being  waged  at  that 
point.  He  directs  Humphreys,  who  being  on  his  left  would 
have  been  outstripped  by  this  movement,  to  pass  behind  his  bri- 
gade, 60  as  to  take  a  position  on  his  right.     While  Humphreys 
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encounters  Brannan's  right  formed  by  Connell's  brigade,  a 
availing  himself  of  the  fact  that  Wood's  departure  has  left  Bran.- 
nan's  right  in  disorder,  assails  it  at  once  in  front  and  flank; 
Kershaw  advances  rapidly  and  reaches  the  little  corduroy 
which  Woixl  has  caused  his  troops  to  take  so  as  to  gain  KeU/si 
fields.  It  is  about  half-()ast  eleven  o'clock.  Bucll,  who  brings  U]^ 
the  rair  of  Wood's  division,  has  not  gone  over  more  than  a  few 
hundix'<l  yards  when  Kershaw  unexi)ectedly  falls  upon  the  flank 
of  his  long  column.  It  has  barely  time  to  form  in  order  of  battle 
and  oi)cn  fire,  but  at  such  close  quarters  that  it  cannot  arrest  the 
im[x?tuosity  of  the  Southerners.  In  an  instant  tlic  line  is  forced, 
driven  in,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  brigade  is  iiTetrievably  scat- 
tered :  one  of  the  two  accompanying  batteries  is  captured,  while 
the  other  escapes  by  retreat  from  the  battlefield.  Johnson,  who 
^-as  on  the  left  of  I^aw's  division  and  placed  under  Hood's  orderSi 
advances  at  the  same  time  with  him  as  far  as  the  main  road  under 
the  fii*e  of  the  enemy's  skirmishers  supported  by  a  few  pieces  of 
artillery.  Ful4on's  brigade  passes  near  the  Brotherton  house; 
the  artillery  remains  uiH)n  a  cultivated  slope  in  the  neighborhood 
of  that  house,  and  the  infantry  enters  the  woods,  taking  Kershaw's 
lefl  for  a  guide.  Thus,  Johnson  arrives  upon  the  points  which 
Davis  is  al)out  to  occupy.  The  latter,  warned  by  the  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  shar|).shooters,  lias  had  a  half  hour  to  establish 
himself  In^hind  tlie  barricades  thrown  up  by  Negley,  but  he  can- 
not extend  his  lines  along  the  entire  length  of  these  biirricades,  for 
he  lias  only  twelve  hundred  combatants  lef\:,  and  finds  himself 
al)solutely  isolated  on  the  Avest  of  Dyer's  farm.  However,  being 
well  ported  in  a  copse  of  young  pine  trees  which  embarrasses  the 
movements  of  the  assailants,  he  repulses  for  the  first  time  Mo- 
Nair's  brigade,  and  even  carries  confusion  into  Fulton's.  John- 
son must  make  Gregg  advance,  so  as  to  allow  his  two  other  lieu- 
tenants to  outflank  Davis'  line.  The  latter,  thus  menaced,  cannot 
long  resist  forces  three  times  as  numerous  as  his  own.  Robert- 
son's brigade,  which  has  passed  in  front  of  Kershaw,  conies  to 
take  position  by  the  side  of  Gregg  and  supports  his  attack. 
The  two  small  Union  brigades,  driven  back  in  disorder,  scatter  in 
the  woods,  cross  Dyer's  farm,  and  are  no  longer  anything  else 
than  a  mass  of  fugitives  deaf  to  the  voice  of  command,  making 
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for  the  hilk  which  on  the  south  overlook  the  entrance  to  the  Vil- 
letoe  Gap.  Johnson  follows  them  closely,  and  soon  his  soldiers^ 
reaching  the  boundary  of  the  wood,  debouch  with  serried  ranks  in 
Dyer's  extensive  and  undulating  fields. 

It  is  a  thrilling  spectacle  for  the  two  armies.  For  the  Confed- 
erates it  is  the  abrupt  emergence  from  dark  shadows^  in  which 
they  were  feeling  their  way  as  they  marched  into  the  battlefield 
flooded  with  light,  animated  with  scattered  groups  of  the  enemy's 
infantry  in  full  retreat,  and  the  firing  suddenly  opened  by  the' 
artillery,  which  crowns  with  smoke  the  heights  in  the  background 
of  the  picture.  For  the  Unionists  it  is  the  curtain  rising  upon 
the  struggle,  the  vicissitudes  of  which  they  guessed  without  being 
able  to  follow  them ;  it  is  the  first  sight  of  the  adversary,  who, 
emboldened  by  success,  at  last  shows  himself  unmasked.  For 
those  among  them  who  can,  through  the  smoke,  distinguish  the 
details  of  this  scene,  the  defeat  of  the  Federals  is  not  doubtful : 
their  artillery  alone  cannot  check  the  movement  of  the  enemy. 
McCook,  as  soon  he  saw  the  enemy  come  out  of  the  woods,  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  Laiboldt's  brigade,  which  was  in  the  fields 
behind  Carlin,  and  led  it  forward.  But  the  stream  of  the  fugi- 
tives around  him  soon  impedes  his  progress  and  prevents  him  from 
responding  to  the  well-kept  fire  that  Johnson's  soldiers  pour  upon 
the  brigade.  It  vainly  tries  to  disengage  itself  and  make  resist- 
ance. Its  ranks  are  broken ;  it  is  carried  away  in  the  rout,  and 
McCook  is  borne  with  it. 

Still,  we  have  seen  that  a  rather  wide  space  separated  Davis' 
right  from  the  Glenn  house,  which  Sheridan  has  just  quit  with 
Lytle's  and  Bradley's  brigades,  leaving  there  only  Wilder's  bri- 
gade. By  a  singular  chance,  a  like  gap  was  made  in  the  Confed- 
erate line.  Hindman,  placed  on  the  left  of  Johnson,  has  followed 
his  movement,  passed  the  main  road,  and  carried  a  portion  of  the 
enemy's  line  of  skirmishers,  whose  resistance  had  checked  him  for 
a  moment.  But,  instead  of  making  on  the  right  the  required 
wheel,  he  allows  still  less  deflection  than  Johnson  in  the  direc-4 
tion  pursued  by  his  guides,  separates  from  Johnson,  and  arrives 
in  front  of  the  Glenn  house.  Wilder  alone  occupies  tliis  position, 
yet  Sheridan,  who  is  near  by,  seeing  tlie  woods  filled  with  smoke, 
halts  and  forms  his  foi^oe  on  the  hillside  covered  with  brush  which 
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commands  at  once  the  Glenn  house  and  Dyer's  fields.  Hindman 
has  deployed  Manigault  on  the  lefl  and  Deas  on  the  right ;  Ander- 
son forms^  behind  them,  the  second  line.  Manigault's  soldierS| 
being  in  the  marching  wing,  arrive  out  of  breath  upon  the  barri- 
cades which  Wilder  occupies  in  the  woods  close  by  the  Glenn 
house.  With  his  fire  they  receive  that  from  several  batteries 
posted  somewhat  in  the  rear,  and  are  quickly  thrown  to  the  right 
after  having  exixirienced  heavy  losses.  In  the  mean  time,  Deas 
through  the  oi>en  space  has  penetrated  the  Federal  line,  and,  sep- 
arating more  and  more  from  Johnson,  has  moved  against  Sheri- 
dan. The  latter's  artillery  and  several  batteries  of  the  Twenty- 
first  corps,  posted  on  his  left  by  Crittenden,  open,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect Sheridan,  an  enfilade  fire  upon  the  assailants.  It  was  in  vain  : 
after  a  desjKJi-ate  resistance,  Ly  tie's  brigade  is  dislodged  and  its  com- 
mander killed.  Deas,  following  up  his  success,  makes  a  flank  at- 
tack on  the  Federal  cannon,  cu])tures  a  dozen  pieces,  and  compels 
the  rest  of  the  artillery  to  beat  a  precipitate  retreat  Anderson^ 
who  has  followed  him,  holds  hinLself  in  readiness  to  8upix>rt  him. 
Manigault,  who  has  joined  Deas'  left,  supports  him  by  attack- 
ing Bradley's  brigade.  The  latter  loses  ground,  but  without 
becoming  disorganized.  Sheridan,  with  the  same  obstinacy 
which  he  had  displayed  at  Murfreesborough,  re-forms  liis 
trooi)s  some  three  hundred  yards  in  the  rear,  ranges  in  battery 
the  cannon  left  to  him,  and  firmlv  awaits  Hindman's  soldiers. 
These  soon  come  up  with  Sheridan,  but  tbeir  ranks  are  broken 
in  consequence  of  the  march,  the  fight,  and  the  scaling  of  a  steep 
slojie.  He  repulses  them  with  ease,  and,  promptly  resuming  the 
offensive,  throws  them  back  l)eyon(l  the  Dry  Valley  nmd  at  the 
foot  of  the  slopes  which  they  have  just  climbed.  Manigault, 
whose  flank  is  exposed  to  Wilder's  fire,  rallies  with  difficulty  two 
of  his  regiments :  all  the  rest  of  his  troops  are  in  flight.  Disor- 
der also  prevails  in  Deas'  troops,  which  receive  an  oblique  fire 
on  tlie  right  from  some  pieces  of  artillery  collected  on  the  knob 
which  to  the  westward  overlooks  Dyer's  fields.  But  Anderson, 
who  has  not  yet  taken  any  part  in  the  fight,  coming  after  Mani- 
gault, s<M>n  starts  the  battle  again.  Sheridan  sees  his  weary  troops 
fall  back  :  he  returns  to  take  a  position  beyond  the  road.  Hind- 
man,  who  was  wrongly  counting  \i\yon  Preston's  support,  finding 
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liinself  separated  from  Johnson^  halts  his  division  and  grants  it 
be  rest  of  which  it  has  great  need. 

-At  half-past  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day  the  Federal  right  wing 
iras  thus  almost  annihilated.  Sheridan  alone,  with  two  of  his 
wigades  and  that  of  Wilder  on  the  slopes  situate  beyond  the  Dry 
Valley  road,  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  army  by  three  divis- 
ions belonging  to  the  enemy.  The  greater  part  of  the  artillery, 
planted  upon  the  heights  which  on  the  north  and  the  north-west 
bound  Dyer's  farm,  is  exposed  almost  without  support.  Van 
Oleve  has  experienced  a  disaster  still  more  fatal  than  that  which 
Iws  befallen  Davis. 

A  Federal  battery  which  was  on  Brannan's  right,  attacked  in 
'fink  by  Kershaw  while  it  was  forming  in  column,  suddenly 
*iPew  itself  into  the  midst  of  Brannan's  soldiers,  whose  terrible 
*niggle  on  the  previous  day  had  caused  a  reduction  in  their  num- 
^is  and  a  diminution  of  their  courage.  The  horses  trample  upon 
TO  infantry,  several  of  the  latter  are  crushed,  and  Kershaw,  who 
^ves  meanwhile,  has  only  to  show  himself  to  disperse  the  last  of 
TO  infantry.  Most  of  them,  utterly  demoralized,  will  continue 
*^  into  the  night  their  senseless  flight,  yet  three  regiments  which 
■^Ve  escaped  the  panic  retire  in  good  order  and  remain  until 
^^^ning  upon  the  battlefield.  Van  Cleve  himself,  wandering 
^^idst  the  fugitives,  who  no  longer  listen  to  him,  rejoins  Critten- 
^^^  at  the  moment  when  he  sees  his  artillery  attacked  hv  Deas. 

It  seems  that  the  disaster  must  extend  to  the  Federal  centre. 

Ve  have  said  that  the  artillery  ])osted  on  the  right  of  Brannan's 

division  has  been  forced  to  abandon  its  position.     This  division, 

attacked  in  flank  by  Humphreys,  assailed  in  front  by  a  part  of 

Law's  soldiers,  is  soon  shaken,  notwithstanding  the  support  it 

receives  from  a  regiment  detached  by  Reynolds.     Connell,  on  the 

right,  falls  back  in  disorder,  and  Croxton  is  constrained,  while 

maintaining  his  ranks,  to  follow  Connell's  retreat.     Thus  another 

link  in  the  chain  is  broken.     Brannan  by  dint  of  energy  succeeds 

in  re-forming  his  troops  near  to  several  pieces  of  artillery  on  the 

lirst  knob  to  the  north-north-east  of  the  secondary  mountain-cone 

svhich  separates  the  fields  of  Dyer's  farm  from  the  sloi^es  of  Horse- 

jhoe  Hill.     However,  this  hasty  retreat  takes  him  about  seven  or 

jight  hundred  yards  away  from  Reynolds,  who,  being  thus  uncov- 
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eredy  is  compelled  promptly  to  bring  back  en  potence  his  right, 
which  is  formed  by  Turcliin.  Fortunately  for  him,  the  Confed- 
erates dare  not  attack  the  left  and  the  centre  of  his  line  posted  on 
the  edge  of  Poe's  field. 

One  hour  has  sufficed  to  give  the  victory  to  Longstreet,  for  the 
attacks  by  Kershaw,  by  Johnson,  and  by  Hindman  have  been 
almost  simultaneous.  However,  Thomas  like  all  the  combatants 
placed  under  his  orders,  does  not  yet  suspect  the  disaster  inflicted 
upon  the  Union  right.  Wood,  who,  after  having  directed  Barnes 
toward  the  left,  has  returned  to  the  head  of  his  column,  learns  the 
fate  of  Buell  only  on  seeing  Kershaw's  skirmishers  come  out  of 
tlie  grove  which  he  believed  to  be  still  occupied  by  his  lieutenant 
He  takes  them  at  first  fur  friendly  troops,  and  Thomas,  who  is 
waiting  for  Sheridan,  shares  his  mistake.  They  are  both  quickly 
undeceived,  and  Wood  causes  Harker's  brigade  to  take  possession 
of  a  portion  of  the  fence  which  cuts  transversely  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  principal  field  belonging  to  Dyer's  farm.  Ker- 
shaw, who  comes  to  attack  him  behind  this  obstruction,  advances 
in  line,  supported  on  the  right  by  Humphreys,  and,  although 
under  a  very  pliarp  fire,  he  outflanks  the  Federals'  right  and 
obliges  it  to  retreat  hastily.  Wood,  having  succeeded  in  checking 
him,  goes  somewliat  in  the  rear  and  on  the  riglit  to  take  a  stronger 
pasition  which  Thomas  indicates  to  him,  and  in  which  he  will 
keep  himself  all  the  rest  of  tlie  day.  This  position  is  on  a  hillock 
which  connects  Horseshoe  Ridge  witli  the  crest  closing  the  far 
end  of  the  vale,  and  commands  the  entire  neighborhood.  Buelly 
having  rallied  a  part  of  his  brigade,  extends  Harker's  right  toward 
Horseshoe  Ridge,  ujwn  whi(h,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  Bran- 
nan  has  J!ist  posted  himself,  and  affords  him  on  that  side  a  solid 
support.  The  Federals,  being  well  established  on  the  cone  of  the 
mountain,  the  elevation  of  which  enables  them  to  fall  to  the  rear  to 
load  their  weapons,  firmly  await  this  time  their  adversaries.  Ker- 
shaw, after  having  cannonaded  them,  hurls  against  them  his  two 
brigiulos;  but  the  latter,  expose^l  on  difficult  slopes  to  a  deadly  fire, 
are  soon  repulsed  in  disorder,  and  Harker,  taking  the  offensive, 
drives  them  back  vijrorouslv  to  the  foot  of  the  hill.  In  order  to 
attempt  this  attack,  Kershaw  has  procee<led  beyond  Law's  division, 
and  left  that  of  Johnson  in  the  rear  on  tlie  left  hand.     Ha\nng 
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experieooed  the  serious  reverse  just  stated,  Kershaw  halts  his  two 
brigades  pending  the  general  renewal  of  the  battle. 

BniDnan  before  falling  back  on  Horseshoe  Ridge  has  succeeded; 
Hke  Wood,  in  checking  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  and  has  thus 
pined  a  precious  breathing-time.     On  the  slopes  overlooking  to 
tfce  north-west  Dyer's  farm,  which  he  occupies  with  his  two  bri- 
pdes,  he  has  rallied  a  great  number  of  stray  soldiers  and  some 
wttalions,  nearly  intact,  belonging  to  Davis'  and  Van  Cleve's  di- 
^^ns.    To  the  left  of  him,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  hillock 
wiich  forms  the  end  of  the  Villetoe  ravine,  is  posted  Sheri- 
^*9  artillery.      Crittenden,  with    all    the  guns    that   he  has 
*^^  able  to  save,  remains  to  the  right  of  Brannan  on  the  hill 
^^    the    top  of  which  he  has,  for  the  second  time,  shelled 
•^druan.     Longstreet,  who  does  not  wish  to  allow  the  Fede- 
^  time  to  re-form,  hurls  Johnson's  divisions  against  these  posi- 
uons.       Fulton  advances  on  the  left,  compels  Crittenden's  artil- 
'^  to  retreat,  joins  Greg's  brigade  to  attack  Brannan,  and, 
while    the  latter's  troops  approach  him  in  front,  he  tries  to  turn 
thdr    n'ght.     After  a  struggle  which  proves  very  destructive  to 
"^   »ides,  Brannan,  caught  between  two  fires,  falls  back  in  good 
order    on  Horseshoe  Ridge,  which  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  a 
few  l\tmdred  yards  in  the  rear.     Colonel  Sugg,  who  commands 
^/^KS's  brigade  since  the  wounding  of  its  commander,  imme- 
diately attacks  the  south-west  side  of  the  hill  on  which  Sheridan's 
artillery  is  pasted,  while  McNair  ascends  the  opposite  slope.     The 
*^^tr    falls  dangerously  wounded,  but  the  Confederates  capture 
about  ten  pieces  of  artillery.     Among  these  trophies,  and  by  a 
^^'^ge  chance,  the  artillerymen  of  the  First  Missouri  Confederate 
^^y>  attached  to  Greg's  brigade,  find  the  material  belonging 
^  ^He  First  Federal  battery,  also  of  Missouri.      The  captured 
P^^^    are  quickly   taken   away  to   the   foot  of  the   hill — even 
'^Sged,  it  is  said,  by  the  Federal  prisoners,  whom  their  con- 
((Uerors,  according  to  report,  had  harnessed  to  the  pieces  in  lieu  of 
^   borses  that  were  killed.     There  is  no  time  to  lose,  for  Bran- 
^*B  fire  has  obliged  Gregg's  brigade  to  go  down  the  same  slopes 
^  ^t^er  to  re-form,  in  a  position  less  exposed,  in  the  rear  of  Ker- 
ftW>,  by  the  side  of  Robertson's  brigade;  and  Johnson,  finding 
^t  his  line  is  too  extended,  gathers  his  brigades  on  the  hillock 
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which  he  has  captured  from  Brannan.  A  new  spectacle,  well  cal- 
culated to  excite  the  ardor  of  his  soldiers,  presents  itself  to  their 
eyes  as  soon  as  they  have  occupied  the  summit  of  the  knob. 
Horseshoe  Ridge  aud  the  great  chain  of  Missionary  Bidge,  form- 
ing the  Villetoe  gorge,  leave  only  a  narrow  passage  for  the  Dry 
Valley  road.  In  tliis  gorge,  as  at  the  bottom  of  a  funnel,  is 
pressing  a  compact  mass  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  all  sorts  of 
teams  and  vehicles,  which  are  seeking  to  gain  the  defile :  cannon, 
caissons,  ambulances,  and  baggage-wagons  accumulate  pell-mell 
without  being  able  to  advance.  In  this  motley  crowd  are  found 
most  of  the  caissons  and  ammunition-wagons  belonging  to  the 
Federal  army,  which  were  moved  on  the  Dry  Valley  road  with 
orders  to  reach  Chattanooga  as  soon  as  possible.  Fatal  order  I 
which  may  deprive  the  combatants  of  their  means  of  defence,  and 
which,  in  the  midst  of  the  general  trouble  prevailing,  cannot  be 
traced  to  its  source. 

The  prey  is  tempting,  but  Johnson  is  isolated,  for  Kershaw  and 
Hindman,  by  bearing  the  one  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the 
left,  have  separated  from  him,  and  he  docs  not  dare  to  descend 
with  his  only  division  into  the  valley  under  the  eyes  of  the  Fed- 
erals posted  on  Horseshoe  Ridge.  Leaving  in  reserve  McNair's 
brigade,  which  has  suffered  the  most,  Johnson  places  Gregg  on 
the  slojxi  facing  the  north,  and  Fulton  on  the  hillsides  whidi, 
facing  the  north-west,  command  the  road  and  the  Villetoe  farm. 
Some  detachments  sent  out  by  Fulton  pick  up  in  the  valley  sev- 
eral caissons  and  three  pieces  of  artillery.  The  Southerners  must 
content  themselves  with  this  small  amount  of  booty,  for  the  wag- 
ons have  disappeared,  and  they  now  have  before  them  the  rem- 
nants of  the  enemy's  right  wing  moving  in  disorder  toward  Mo- 
Farland's  Gap.  This  retreating  column  carries  along  with  it  all 
who,  like  McCook,  Sheridan,  Crittenden,  Van  Cleve,  and  DaviSy 
vainly  attempt  to  arrest  its  flight. 

In  the  midst  of  this  rout  Negley  arrives  with  one  of  his  bri- 
gades. The  rest  of  his  division  is  engaged  on  the  extreme  left. 
After  having  led  Stanley  to  Baird's  assistance,  he  received  from 
Thomas,  toward  half-past  ten  o'clock,  the  order  to  post  his  artil- 
lery, which  had  followed  him  at  a  distance,  on  the  eastern  slopes 
of  Horseshoe  Ridge,  facing  Kelly's  fields,  so  as  to  check  the  enemy's 
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right  wing  if  it  attempts  to  outflank  the  Union  line,  and  to  attack 
this  wing  in  flank  on  the  south  side  of  the  main  road.  With  a 
few  pieces  N^ley  had  opened  fire  in  that  direction,  and  was  annoy- 
ing Walker,  when,  about  one  o'clock,  the  noise  caused  by  the  bat- 
tle waging  on  the  right  attracted  his  attention  and  revealed  to  him, 
on  drawing  near,  the  danger  which  menaced  the  army.  He  imme- 
diately repairs  to  that  point  with  Sirwell's  brigade  and  a  part  of 
his  artillery  by  following  the  crest  of  Horseshoe  Ridge,  back  of 
Brannan,  who  has  just  occupied  it,  and,  leaving  with  the  latter 
one  regiment  to  cover  his  left,  he  proceeds  to  seek  a  position  on  his 
right.  But  while  he  is  advancing  with  the  artillery  the  stream  of 
fugitives  separates  him  from  Sirwell's  brigade,  a  part  of  which  is 
borne  along  by  this  tide  of  human  beings,  and  the  rest  join  Bran- 
nan.  Wishing  then  to  bring  his  artillery  to  the  rear,  Negley  in 
his  turn  is  caught  in  the  tide,  by  which  he  allows  himself  to  be 
carried  as  far  as  McFarland's  Gap. 

Kosecrans,  who  at  the  time  of  the  onset  by  Longstreet  was  in  the 
rear  of  Davis,  was  likewise  carried  away  by  the  rout.  After  hav- 
ing tried  to  rally  that  scattered  division,  he  has  vainly  attempted  to 
gain  the  extreme  right  to  organize  resistance  on  the  slopes  occupied 
by  Sheridan.  Perceiving  around  him  nothing  but  a  bewildered 
mass,  and  on  his  left  only  troops  in  retreat,  he  proceeds  before 
the  fugitives  to  McFarland's  (Jap,  where  he  no  doubt  expects  to 
re-form  them.  But  on  reaching  that  point  he  enters,  without 
waiting,  the  road  which  runs  along  Chattanooga  Creek  and  is 
already  crowded  with  wagons.  Having  arrived  at  Rossville, 
Sosecrans  orders  General  Garfield,  his  chief  of  staff,  to  try  by 
the  main  road  to  join  Thomas,  so  as  to  convey  to  him  full 
powers  and  authority  to  act.  He  gives  to  Thomas  the  absolute 
command  of  all  the  troops  which  may  be  on  the  battlefield,  and 
himself  takes  with  his  staff  the  direction  of  Chattanooga.  We 
can  understand  that  he  was  borne  away  in  spite  of  himself  by 
the  fugitives  as  far  as  McFarland's  Gap — that  once  there,  he 
gained  Rossville  with  the  view  of  meeting,  by  this  d6tour,  the  ]>art 
of  his  army  which  was  yet  to  fight  somewhere ;  but  the  necessity 
of  organizing  the  defence  of  Chattanooga  and  to  find  a  telegraph- 
office,  the  only  excuse  alleged  by  Rosecrans,  does  not  explain  the 
complete  abandonment  of  the  army  by  its  chief — an  abandonment 
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all  tlie  stranger  because  his  personal  courage  baa  never  been  qnes^ 
tioned,  and  he  had  given  at  Murfreesborough  a  signal  proof  of 
his  tenacity  of  purpose.     It  may  be  said  that  on  this  ooca^on  h0 
acted  without  discernment :  he  was  soon  to  pay  for  this  weakness 
by  the  loss  of  his  command.      His  unfortunate  example  finds 
numerous  imitators.     Crittenden,  McCook,  and  Van  Cleve,  hear- 
ing of  Kosecrans'  passage  through  McFarland's  Gap^  hasten  after 
him ;   Sheridan,  Davis,  and  Xegley,  who  reach  this  point  with 
some  troops,  lialt  to  put  in  order  the  train  of  wagons  and  to 
gather  all  the  willing  men  around  the  small  battalions  which 
have  preserved  their  organization.     These  three  generals  assem- 
ble to  dclil^erate  with   some   officers   belonging  to  the  staff  of 
Rosccrans.     They  might  Xry  to  bring  back  upon  the  battlefield 
the  combatants  ralliwl  around  them,  either  by  returning  to  occupy 
the  Yilletoe  gorges,  so  as  to  protect  the  right  of  the  army,  or  by 
taking  the  Alexander's  Bridge  road,  which  would  bring  them  to 
the  rear  of  the  jwsitions  that  the  Union  left  is  defending  with 
suc»cess.      lint  Slieridan  wishes  to  conduct  his  troops  as  far  as 
Rossville,  and  hence  he  obliges  his  associates  to  follow  him.    He 
projKtfies,  it  is  tnie,  to  go  by  the  main  road  to  meet  Thomas; 
yet  this  dOtour  will  cause  him  to  lor^e  the  remainder  of  the  day; 
and  a  troubled  mind,  too  natural  under  such  circumstances,  alone 
can  exj>lain  why  so  gallant  an  officer  as  Sheridan  has  thus  snd- 
denlv  turned  his  back  to  the  oncmv.     XcjijIgv  will   follow  him 
to  Rossville,  where  he  will  remain  to  put  the  defile  in  proper 
condition  lor  defence.     Davis,  with  all  tlie  men  that  he  may  he 
enablcMl  to  collect,  will  defend  M(^Farland's  Gap.     These  precau- 
tions arc  of  no  use  to  the  brave  soldiers  who  have  not  abandoned 
the  battlefield.     Other  tro<>ps,  liappily,  come  up  with  more  alac- 
rity to  support  them,     flranj^^er,  without  having  joined  the  Army 
of  the  (-uinberland,  finds  himself,  as  we  have  stated,  to  the  east- 
ward of  Missionary  Ridjre  with  three  brijrades  l)elonginjj:  to  the 
reserve   corps.      Two   of  them,   under   Jlitchell   and   Whitaker 
respectively,  have  been   placinl  by  StecHlman  at  the  Red  House 
Bridge* ;  Daniel  IMcCook's  brigade,  somewhat  in  the  rear,  occu- 
pies the  place  known  as   JrcAfiHi's  Church.      Granger,  who  is 
chargcnl  to  watch  the  Ringgold  road,  has  soon  recognizeil  that  he 
has  no  enemy  confronting  him  ;  the  noise  of  the  battle  progress- 
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on  the  right  attracts  his  attention^  and  its  receding  in  the 
anoe  causes  him  to  fear  lest  Rosecrans'  left  wing  has  been 
iated.  He  then  hearkens  only  to  the  inspiration  of  a  soldier, 
cJetermines,  toward  eleven  o'clock,  to  move  on  the  enemy's 
ll^ry,  so  as  to  succor  his  imperilled  comrades.  Leaving 
Cook  behind  him,  he  reaches  the  highroad  with  Steedman  one 
-T"  later.  Pegram,  charged  by  Forrest  to  cover  with  his  divis- 
«ii]d  four  batteries  the  extreme  right  of  the  Confederate  army, 
^pies  the  woods  in  the  vicinity  of  that  road ;  he  opens  fire 
k  all  his  guns  on  Granger,  and,  causing  a  part  of  his  troops 
advance  dismounted  as  skirmishers,  he  compels  Granger  to 
'loy.  But  the  latter,  being  thus  detained  for  some  time  in 
^t  of  Colonel  Cloud's  plantation,  understands  by  the  hesitation 
the  enemy  what  they  propose  to  do.  lie  in  turn  trifles  with 
tti,  slips  away  from  them,  leaves  McCook,  M'ho  was  hastily 
ed  up,  to  stand  before  them,  and  continues  his  march  with 
^man  toward  the  battlefield,  rising  above  which  he  perceives 

bluish  smoke  of  powder.  A  detour  to  the  right  across  woods 
igs  him,  about  half-past  two  o'clock,  without  firing  a  musket, 
Ixe  vicinity  of  Kelly's  farm.  He  could  not  have  arrived  more 
ortunely.  Thomas  sends  him  immediately  to  the  assistance  of 
i^nnan  and  Wood,  who  form  the  right  wing  of  the  troops  placed 
ler  his  command. 

^e  have  reached  the  last  phase  of  the  great  battle  which  was 
ght  on  the  banks  of  the  Chickamauga  and  will  retain  that 
Oie  in  history.  The  very  nature  of  this  struggle,  so  compu- 
te as  it  was,  has  obliged  us   to   extend  the  narration. 

Vol.  IV.— U 


CHAPTER  VI. 

HORSESHOE    RIDGE. 

FORTUNATELY  for  Thomas,  Polk  has  ceased  his  attecka  at 
tlie  very  time  when  Longstreet's  victory  occurs.     After  one 
o'clock  he  no  longer  menaces  the   positions  that  Thomas  has 
so  gallantly  defended.      Polk's  divisions,  which  have  all  been 
re-formed  rather  far  from  the  enemy,  wait  for  orders  which  are  not 
issued  to  them — an  inexcusable  fault,  because  without  coming  again 
in  collision  with  the  breastworks  which  had  previously  checked 
him,  Polk  might  by  vigorous  demonstrations  have  annoyed  the 
left  of  Thomas.     His  inaction,  on  the  contrary,  allows  the  Fede- 
rals to  strip  the  left,  so  as  to  reinforce  the  remnants  of  their  ri^t 
At  about  half-past  two  o'clock  a  large  Ixnly  of  troops  in  John 
Beatty's  and  Stanley's  brigades  takes  a  position  at  the  left  of  Wood 
in  the  grove  between  Snodgrass'  farm  and  Dyer's.      Reynolds, 
who  has  brought  back  his  right  en  j)otence,  extends  it  so  as  to  be 
close  to  these  detachments  from  John  Beattv's  and  Stanley's  com- 
mands   and  re-form  a  continuous   line  in  front  of  the  enemy. 
Van  Porvccr,  sent  by  Bnuiiian  in  the  morning  to  the  assistance  of 
Baird,  returns  at  the  same  hour  near  his  chief,  whom  he  finds, 
with  some  four  thousand  men  belonging  to  several  divisions,  on 
Horseshoe  Ridge.     This  ridge — in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe,  as 
its  name  indicates — presents  its  convex  side  to  the  south-east; 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  enemy.     The  jutting  portion  is  not  very  prom- 
inent.    It  is  flanked  on  the  left  with  the  knob  occupied  by  Hark- 
er's  biigade,  and  on  the  right  with  the  commanding  elevation 
which  the  Confederates  call  Battery  Hill,  upon  which  Brannan 
has  placed  the  bulk  of  his  forces.     The  latter  general,  unfortu- 
nately, has  not  enough  soldiers  to  occupy  the  approaches  to  the 
defile,  and  the  enemy  will  l)e  able  to  flank  him  on  tliat  weak  side, 
wliere  tlie  absence  of  the  troops  that  have  retired  as  far  as  McFar- 
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land's  Grap  is  very  keenly  felt.  Harker  has  placed  himself  on  the 
left  of  Brannan,  almost  perpendicularly  to  his  line,  and,  facing  to 
the  south-west,  commands  all  the  upper  portion  of  the  vale. 

These  dispositions  are  made  without  the  enemy  trying  to  put 
embarrassments  in  the  way.  Although  Longstreet  knows  the 
value  of  one  hour  at  such  a  moment,  he  is  constrained  to  halt 
to  allow  his  soldiers  a  breathing-spell,  but  especially  to  close  up 
his  divisions,  which  during  the  general  wheeling  to  the  right 
have  opened  out  and  become  separated  from  one  another.  Pres- 
ton's division,  which  he  keeps  in  reserve,  is  the  only  one  that 
has  not  been  engaged  in  the  fight.  After  having  crossed  the 
loady  it  marched  by  the  right  flank  in  tlie  rear  of  the  entire 
line,  and  placed  itself,  in  a  column  of  brigades  deployed,  behind 
the  left  of  Stewart,  perpendicularly  to  the  road.  The  right  of 
Hood,  posted  near  Poe's  house,  covers  a  portion  of  Gracie's 
brigade.  Kelly  finds  himself  behind  him,  forward  of  Brother- 
ton's  house.  In  fine,  Trigg  has  passed  from  the  right  to  the  left 
by  following,  after  the  other  brigades,  the  movement  executed  by 
Hindman.  Longstreet  is  obliged  to  detach  Trigg  from  his  reserve 
at  the  very  time  when  he  would  need  all  his  forces  to  pursue  his 
success.  About  two  o'clock  the  announcement  is  brought  to  him 
that  the  Federal  cavalry,  the  advance  of  which  has  already  been 
observed  from  the  direction  of  Gordon's  Mills,  is  coming  up  the 
main  road  to  fall  on  his  rear.  In  order  to  clieck  the  hostile  cav- 
alry, Longstreet  immediately  orders  Trigg  to  retrace  his  steps  with 
a  battery  of  artillery.  The  information  was  false :  Confederate 
cavalry  had  been  mistaken  for  the  enemy.  Nevertheless,  tbis 
blunder  caused  Longstreet  to  lose  during  several  hours  the  sup- 
port of  one-third  of  his  reserve  corps. 

He  does  not  yet  wish  to  bring  into  action  Preston's  division, 
which  is  large  and  presents  a  fine  appearance ;  but  it  is  a  novice 
in  war,  and  must  be  kept  back  for  a  last  resource  in  case  of 
defeat.  Longstreet  is  compelled  to  economize  his  strength, 
because  he  is  aware  that  Polk  has  ceased  his  attacks,  and 
Bragg,  upon  whom  Longstreet  has  made  a  requisition  for  as- 
sistance, replies  that  the  right,  having  been  sorely  tried,  cannot 
furnish  him  even  a  single  man.  He  concludes  to  make  a  fresh 
effort  with  troops  which  he  has  alr^dy  placed  under  fire,  not- 
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• 
withstanding  the  price  they  have  paid  for  their  success.  Horse- 
shoe Ridge  is  the  key  to  the  battlefield.  As  it  was  impossible  to 
dislodge  the  left  wing  of  the  Unionists,  the  position  of  their  right 
wing  must  be  wrested,  so  as  to  take  away  from  the  enemy's  army 
the  support  which  it  finds  on  Missionary  Ridge  and  drive  it  back 
toward  Rossville. 

Longstreet  will  not  attempt  a  fresh  attack  before  having  all  his 
forces  ready  at  hand;  for  when  the  struggle  has  b^un  success 
will  depend  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the  blows  shall  succeed 
one  another.  Leaving,  then,  Johnson  on  the  hill  which  he  occu- 
pies, Longstreet  recalls  near  him  Hindman,  who  had  allowed  him- 
self to  be  borne  away  in  Sheridan's  wake  beyond  the  Dry  Valley 
road.  Kershaw  will  close  up  a  little  to  the  left,  so  as  to  join 
Johnson,  and,  together  with  him,  to  attack  Horseshoe  Ridge. 
After  having  issued  his  general  orders,  Longstreet  leaves  to  his 
lieutenants  full  latitude  to  execute  them  according  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  army  of  the  East. 

Hindman  supports  the  right  and  detaches  Anderson's  brigadey 
which  proceeds  to  take  a  position  between  Johnson  and  Kershaw 
in  front  of  Brannan's  left.  But  Hindman  deploys  his  two  other 
brigades  to  the  westward  of  the  Dry  Valley  road,  too  £ir  from 
Johnson  to  aid  him.  Still,  the  latter  makes  up  his  mind  to  assume 
the  offensive.  It  is  about  half-past  two  o'clock.  Fulton  on  the 
left,  resting  on  the  road,  Gregg  in  the  centre,  and  Anderson  on 
the  right,  cross  the  vale  which  separates  them  from  Horseshoe 
Ridge,  and  gallantly  toil  up  the  acclivity  of  that  hill  under  a  shower 
of  bullets  and  canister.  McXair  remains  in  reserve.  Happily 
for  the  Federals,  Brannan  has  just  been  reinforced  by  Van  Derveer, 
whose  artillery  occupies  the  summit  of  the  foot-hills  which  on  these 
slopes  form  veritable  bastions.  Fulton,  who  is  the  nearest  to  the 
enemy,  is  the  first  to  come  in  collision  witli  him  ;  but  the  Unionists 
do  not  give  him  time  to  reach  the  crest.  Brannan's  right  descends 
rapidly  upon  a  foot-hill  overlooking  Fulton's  left,  opens  an  oblique 
fire  upon  him,  and  routs  him,  notwithstanding  the  firing  by  the 
Southern  artillery,  which  has  moved  forward  to  support  him. 
Gregg,  who  has  before  him  slopes  not  very  rough,  reaches  the  top 
of  the  hill,  and  a  struggle  takes  place  at  close  quarters ;  but  as  he 
is  not  supported  on  the  left,  he  soon  loses  his  hold,  and  a  vigor- 
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us  charge  sends  him  also  down  into  the  bed  of  the  ravine.  The 
anister-shot  belched  out  by  Johnson's  cannon  covers  the  retreat 
►f  his  two  brigades^  which  re-form  in  their  former  positions.  On 
he  right  the  struggle  has  been  longer  and  the  palm  of  victory 
nore  disputed.  Anderson  and  Kershaw  have  an  understanding 
»  approach,  each  by  one  flank,  the  jutting  knob  upon  which 
Brannan's  left  and  Wood's  right  are  posted.  Although  Ander- 
son rushes  to  the  attack  with  much  enthusiasm,  he  is  repulsed  at 
the  same  time  with  Gregg.  But  the  crest  on  which  the  latter  had 
previously  captured  Sheridan's  guns  offers  to  Kershaw,  who  has 
taken  possession  of  it,  a  rally ing-point  whence  his  troops  advance 
igainst  the  Federals,  already  in  full  chase  after  Anderson.  This 
oflBoer  then  resumes  offensive  movements,  and  the  two  Southern 
brigades  take  possession  of  the  crest ;  but  the  inaction  of  Hum- 
)hrey8  on  the  right  and  the  discomfiture  of  Gr^g  on  the  left 
•blige  these  two  brigades  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 

The  combined  attack  on  Horseshoe  Ridge  has  not  lasted  longer 
ban  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  has  completely  failed.  The  Fed- 
ral  right,  which  a  little  while  ago  appeared  to  be  annihilated,  has 
roved  to  be  strongly  established  in  formidable  })ositions,  and  has 
bruptly  checked  Longstreet's  victorious  march,  lie  calls  Pres- 
>n  to  the  left,  so  as  to  sustain,  if  need  be,  the  fresli  effort  which 
he  other  divisions  are  going  to  attempt.  To  draw  the  atten- 
ion  of  the  enemy,  Stewart  will  make  a  vigorous  demonstra- 
ion,  and  Bragg  despatches  to  Polk  an  imi)erative  order  to  recom- 
iience  the  fight.  In  another  direction,  with  a  view  to  bringing  as 
nany  forces  as  possible  to  bear  against  the  position  on  Horseshoe 
tidge  which  it  is  proposed  to  capture,  Hindman,  making  with  his 
wo  brigades  a  half-wheel  to  the  left,  sweeps  all  the  Missionary 
lidge  slopes,  which  are  still  occupied  by  detached  portions  of 
he  enemy,  and  takes  up  a  position  on  both  sides  of  the  Dry  Val- 
ey  road  to  the  left  of  Johnson.  The  latter's  third  brigade  conies 
JO  that  point  to  support  Fulton's  brigade,  which  has  been  reduced 
:o  a  handful  of  men.  On  the  right  Kershaw  will  aid  in  the 
aittack,  this  time  with  his  two  brigades. 

Hindman — who,  in  virtue  of  his  rank,  assumes  the  direction  of 
Johnson's  troops,  joined  to  his  own — orders  Deas,  who  is  placed 
on  his  extreme  left,  to  cross  the  road  within  the  gorge  itself  and 
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to  ascend  the  western  side  of  Horseshoe  Ridge,  so  as  to  open  an 
oblique  fire  on  the  rear  of  Brannau's  right.  All  the  brigades, 
even  that  of  Anderson,  will  follow  in  succession  this  movement 
It  is  about  a  quarter-past  three  o'clock.  Deas  rapidly  gains 
ground ;  Manigault  holds  his  own,  and,  driving  back  the  Union 
detachments  posted  on  the  road,  quickly  enters  into  the  goige. 
In  one  moment  more  Brannan's  right  will  be  flanked,  while 
Johnson  will  attack  Horseshoe  Ridge  in  front  Their  suooess 
seems  to  be  certain,  and  Longstreet,  believing  that  the  time  has 
come  to  strike  a  decisive  blow,  orders  Buckner  to  move  Pres- 
ton's division,  nearly  five  thousand  strong,  on  the  sloi)e3  which 
separate  Snodgrass'  farm  from  Dyer's.  If  this  onset  succeed,  the 
Federal  right  will  be  annihilated. 

But  at  the  instant  when  the  Confederates  believe  the  victory  to  be 
theirs  they  pcFceive  numerous  adversaries  confronting  them.  Gran- 
ger, who  has  arrived  in  the  rear  of  Horseshoe  Hill,  seeing  that  the 
enemy  is  already  master  of  the  gorge,  immediately  orders  Steed- 
man  to  advance  to  dislodge  him.  Steedman,  leading  his  two  bri- 
gades, springs  against  Hindman.  His  troo})8,  recently  recruited, 
gallantly  rewive  the  baptism  of  fire,  and,  clasing  his  ranks  as  fast 
as  they  thin  out,  he  penetrates  into  the  defile.  Men  wrestle  in 
single  combat,  The  soldiers,  emulating  the  example  set  by  their 
leaders,  engage  in  a  rivalry  of  ardor  and  courage.  Steedman,  hold- 
ing aloft  a  flag  in  his  hand,  rallies  such  of  his  men  as  are  ready  to 
give  way  and  brings  them  back  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight  Whit- 
aker  is  wounded  in  front  of  his  brigade.  Finally,  after  the  lapse 
of  twenty  minutes,  the  Unionists  have  the  advantage,  and  Gran- 
ger's artillery,  which  is  promptly  established  in  the  gorge,  rid- 
dles the  Confederates.  Twice  does  Hindman  bring  his  soldiers 
to  the  assault  on  the  position  whicJi  had  been  so  unexpectedly 
taken  by  his  adversaries.  Twice  does  he  come  up  within  pistol- 
shot  of  the  artillery  which  makes  wide  breaches  in  his  ranks. 
Toward  a  quarter-past  four  o'clock  he  is  repulsed,  and  he  re- 
forms, not  without  difficulty,  his  troops  in  the  rear  of  Villetoc. 

The  four  brigades  on  his  right  have  not  been  more  fortunate. 
Granger  has  not  brought  merely  an  im|X)rtant  reinforcement  of 
fresh  troops;  he  has  secured  to  all  the  cx)mbatants  already  col- 
lected on  Horseshoe  Ridge  the  means  of  continuing  the  battle. 
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The  flight  of  the  wagons  had  left  them  without  cartridges :  Steed- 
maD  brings  them  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  rounds,  which 
are  at  once  distributed.  Brannan's  and  Wood's  troops  being 
thos  reinforced,  and  knowing  that  they  are  covered  on  the  right, 
receive  without  disorder  the  new  shock  of  the  enemy,  check  him, 
and  drive  him  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  beyond  the  ravine 
which  bounds  the  foot  of  Horseshoe  Ridge.  The  rout  of  John- 
son's division  is  complete:  the  fugitives,  carrying  with  them 
McXair's  brigade,  do  not  even  halt  near  their  artillery.  If  at 
that  moment  the  battalions  uselessly  re-formed  at  McFarland's 
Gap  were  behind  Wood  and  Brannan,  they  would  not  only  cap- 
ture the  artillery,  but  inflict  upon  the  enemy's  left  an  irreparable 
defeat,  because  Kershaw's  and  Law's  divisions  would  be  hardly 
better  able  than  those  of  Hindman  and  Johnson  to  make  resistance 
to  an  earnest  onslaught.  The  first  has  waited  until  the  fortune  of 
war  is  decided  on  the  left,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  disposed  to 
dimb  anew  the  heights  which  it  has  already  vainly  assailed ;  the 
second  has  not  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  struggle  in  which 
it  lost  its  leader.  While  Law's  brigade  remains  alone  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Reynolds,  Robertson  and  Benning  have,  one  after  the 
other,  borne  to  the  left ;  they  keep  in  the  second  line,  believing 
for  the  time  being  that  it  is  imj^ossible  for  them  to  bring  their 
troops  back  to  the  enemy. 

However,  Preston  has  received  orders  to  bring  his  divi.sion  into 
action.  It  is  no  longer  the  point  with  him  to  finish  the  victory, 
but  he  must  attempt  to  renew  the  fight  and  prevent  the  Federals 
from  assuming  the  offensive.  He  leaves  Trigg  in  a  position 
of  observation  on  the  highroad,  and,  crossing  with  two  brigades 
Dyer's  farm,  he  deploys  them  in  the  rear  of  the  line  which  up 
to  this  time  has  fruitlessly  assaulted  Horseshoe  Ridge.  But  the 
defenders  of  this  crest  also  receive  shortly  after  Granger's  arrival 
fresh  reinforcements.  Buckner  having  checked  the  off*ensive  move- 
ment which  Longstreet  had  ordered  Stewart  to  make,  the  battle 
has  entirely  ceased  to  the  eastward  of  the  main  road.  The  gen- 
erals belonging  to  the  Federal  left  wing,  astonished  at  the 
silence  reigning  on  that  side,  listen  with  anxiety  to  the  noise 
of  the  battle  raging  on  the  right.  Thomas  has  left  them  and 
hastened  to  the  scene  of  conflict.     They  hold  a  consultation,  and, 
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coraiDg  to  the  conclusion  that  the  enemy  no  longer  thinks  of  molest- 
ing them^  they  decide  to  send  reinforcements  to  the  point  which  is 
menaced.  Unfortunately,  the  ammunition  is  nearly  exhaosted: 
most  of  the  divisions  have  only  tliree  rounds  for  each  maiL 
These  troops,  relatively  fresh,  although  they  have  fired  a  good  deal 
and  done  much  damage  to  tlie  assailants,  find  themselves  thus  dis- 
armed at  a  moment  when  their  efforts  might  be  the  most  effect- 
ual. Hazen's  brigade,  which  has  reserved  forty  rounds  for  eadi 
man,  is  moved  toward  the  right;  Grose,  returning  from  the 
extreme  left,  takes  his  place  in  the  first  line.  Stewart  observes 
this  move,  and  in  order  to  throw  impediments  in  the  way 
opens  the  fire  of  his  artillery,  which  is  posted  in  the  vicinity 
of  Poe's  house ;  but  he  does  not  prevent  Hazen  from  taking  a 
pasition  forward  of  Snodgrass,  between  Wood's  left  and  Rey- 
nolds' right.  The  latter,  extending  his  front  line,  which  had 
been  brought  to  the  rear,  joins  w^ith  Hazen.  A  continuous 
line  of  defence  is  thus  formed,  about  half-past  four  o'clodc, 
from  Villetoe  as  far  as  the  road.  Meanwhile,  Preston  has 
caused  Grade's  brigade  to  advance  against  Wood.  This  bri- 
gade occupies  tlie  entire  front  of  a  division,  for  it  numbers  two 
tliousand  combatants ;  it  has  left  in  the  rear,  by  passing  one  line 
beyond  it,  Kershaw's  divLsion,  only  a  small  portion  of  which 
moves  to  .suj>port  it,  and  ascends  the  eastern  side  of  the  crest 
occupied  by  Wood.  It  extends  nnich  beyond  his  left,  and  would 
have  surrounded  it  but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  Hazen.  Kelly 
has  formed  to  the  left  of  Gracie,  and,  getting  in  motion  a  few 
minutes  after  him,  resumes  the  attack  uix)n  the  very  ground  that 
Gregt^'s  and  Anderson's  soldiers  have  just  dyed  with  their  blood; 
in  otluT  words,  upon  the  southern  sloj)e  of  the  extremity  of  Horse- 
shoe Rid<!;(\  He  cleare  the  line  formed  by  the  brigades  of  those 
two  generals ;  a  portion  of  Anderson's  command  follows  him,  and 
McXair's  brio^de,  taking  a  position  on  his  left,  rushes  up  to  the 
assault  with  him.  Hindman  rallies  Deas  and  Manigault,  and 
hurls  them  once  more  against  the  positions  held  by  Granger. 
Hence  the  engagement  extends  all  along  the  front  of  the  Con- 
federate left.  The  two  opposing  hosts  grapple,  drive,  and  repulse 
each  other ;  charges  succeed  one  another  without  exhausting  the 
courage  of  the  assailants  or  the  tenacity  of  their  adversaries. 
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One  side  contends  to  achieve  a  victory  for  which  it  has  already 
paid  the  price;  the  other,  to  avoid  an  irreparable  disaster. 
**  Never/'  says  Hindman  in  his  report,  "  had  the  Confederates 
been  seen  to  fight  better  nor  tlie  Federals  so  well."  Gracie  and 
Kelly  have  soon  captured  the  first  knob  and  the  prolongation  of 
the  hill  which  connects  it  with  the  culminating  point  on  Horse- 
shoe Ridge :  masters  of  all  the  foot-hills  on  the  south  and  on  the 
east,  they  have  come  to  the  determination  to  storm  this  last  point. 
But  as  Hindman  has  caused  the  struggle  to  cease  for  a  time,  t&e 
Federals  can  concentrate  their  forces  to  repel  this  final  attack. 
Wood  is  supported  on  the  right  by  Van  Derveer's  brigade,  and, 
being  in  a  formidable  position,  awaits  the  onset  of  the  enemy. 
Garfield,  the  future  President — whom  a  crime  shortly  after  his 
election,  eighteen  years  later,  was  to  snatch  from  the  affection 
and  the  respect  of  an  entire  nation — lias  joined  Thomas;  he 
fights  in  the  ranks  of  his  old  brigade  (Harker's),  thus  proving 
that  all  the  witnesses  to  the  disaster  of  the  extreme  riglit  might 
have  come  and  resumed  a  place  among  the  combatants.  The 
presence  of  this  gallant  officer  increases  the  confidence  of  these 
combatants,  and  they  throw  the  enemy's  line  back  in  disorder 
upon  the  first  knoll  which  Preston  has  occupied.  The  battle  has 
been  bloody;  Gracie  alone  has  lost  seven  hundred  men  in  less 
than  one  hour.  Fortunately,  Trigg,  who  was  sumhioned  in 
haste,  arrives  in  the  mean  time,  extends  his  lines  beyond  Gregg's 
troops,  and  deploys  on  the  left  of  Kelly.  These  two  brigades, 
leaving  behind  them  Gracie's  command,  which  has  been  too 
sorely  tried  to  follow,  resume  the  fight  toward  half-past  five 
o'clock,  without,  however,  running  the  risk  of  a  fresli  assault. 
Although  the  firing  continues  along  the  whole  front  of  the 
Confederate  left,  yet  the  struggle  Ix^gins  to  flag :  each  side 
watches  and  feels  the  position  of  the  other.  To  the  eastward 
of  the  main  road,  on  the  contrary,  the  battle,  which  was  for 
a  long  time  internipted,  has  violently  recommenced. 

About  three  o'clock  Polk  receives  orders  to  renew  the  attack 
all  along  the  line.  Buckner  has  transmitted  the  same  orders  to 
Stewart.  But  the  right  must  prepare  for  this  aggressive  move- 
ment, for  since  the  last  defeat  which  it  has  sustained  its  divisions, 
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crowded  together,  have  ceased  to  maintain  their  relative  positions, 
thus  causing  a  breal^  in  the  line  of  battle.  Cheatham,  as  the 
reader  is  already  aware,  went  at  two  o'clock  to  place  himself  with 
four  brigades  in  the  rear  of  the  troops  that  were  going  to  attack 
Baird  on  tlie  extreme  left  of  the  Unionists.  In  order  to  support 
this  attack,  Cleburne  deploys  his  entire  division,  moving  it  about 
five  hundred  yards  to  the  right.  Deshler's  brigade,  which  was 
masked  by  Stewart,  takes  a  position  beside  Cleburne.  Lucius 
Folk's  brigade  finds  itself  in  front  of  the  centre  of  Baird's  hostile 
troops :  it  joins  on  the  right  with  Jackson's  brigade,  that  bad 
been  detached  since  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  from  Cheat- 
ham's division,  and  was  itself  resting  on  Liddell's  brigade.  The 
latter  has  deployed,  in  the  woods  not  far  from  McDaniel's,  Walt- 
hall to  a  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards  eastward  of  the  road,  and 
Go  van  on  his  left :  facing  to  the  west,  they  form  a  right  angle 
with  the  alignment  of  Jackson  and  of  Polk.  Gist,  who  during 
the  progress  of  the  battle  has  received  a  reinforcement  of  six  hun- 
dred men,  is  held  in  reserve  behind  Liddell's  right,  which  farther 
on  is  covered  by  Armstrong's  dismounted  cavalry  and  also  by 
Forrest's  artillery.  Cheatham  arranges  on  the  second  line  his 
three  remaining  brigades — Maney's  in  tlie  rear  of  Jackson,  with 
the  two  others  more  to  the  left.  Finally,  Breckinridge,  causing 
Stovall  to  advance  between  Liddell  and  Armstrong,  enters  with 
his  two  other  brigades  into  the  angle  formed  by  the  double  line  of 
Walker  on  the  right  and  Cleburne  and  Cheatham  on  the  left. 
This  time  the  attack  has  been  well  prepared,  but  the  preparation 
has  taken  some  time.  It  is  after  half-past  four  o'clock  when  Cle- 
burne's guns,  belching  their  projectiles  into  the  grove  which  hides 
Baird's  line  and  his  breastworks,  announce  the  beginning  of  a  fresh 
battle.  This  is  the  time  when  Preston  redoubles  his  assaults  on 
Horseshoe  Ridge,  and  the  conflict  is  thus  started  simultaneously 
along  almost  the  entire  sinuous  line  which  the  two  armies  form 
in  the  midst  of  the  battlefield.  Cleburne  leaves  his  two  left  bri- 
gades on  the  watch  in  front  of  Johnson,  and  hurls  Polk  against 
the  angle,  the  defence  of  whidi  Bjiird  has  entrusted  to  Scribner^s 
brigade.  To  the  fire  of  the  Federal  artillery  there  comes  a 
response  from  the  Confederate  guns,  which,  pushed  by  hand  and 
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strength  of  arms  within  two  hundred  paces  of  the  enemy^  riddle 
him  with  canister.  And  yet  the  assailants^  being  in  the  open 
field^  suffer  more  than  their  adversaries. 

On  the  right^  Liddell  and  Armstrong  have  cautiously  advanced 
toward  the  road.  Their  movement  in  a  diverging  line  leaves 
between  them  and  the  troops  dicing  soutliward  an  open  space,  of 
which  Gist  avails  himself  to  pass  up  to  the  first  line  by  bearing 
to  the  left.  However,  he  does  not  come  up  as  far  as  Jackson, 
who,  marching  briskly  to  the  enemy,  has  engaged  liim  on  the 
right  of  Polk.  King's  r^ular  troops,  reduced  to  a  handful  of 
men,  are  dislodged  from  their  works,  and  then  Polk,  spreading 
his  brigade  on  the  right,  captures  several  hundred  prisoners 
from  their  number.  But  Willich,  who  was  despatched  with 
Johnson's  reserve  brigade  to  the  assistance  of  Baird,  arrives  in 
time  to  save  his  left.  He  checks  Polk,  penetrates  the  line  between 
him  and  Jackson,  who  has  leaned  to  the  right,  falls  upon  Polk's 
left  flank,  and  repulses  it,  after  having  inflicted  upon  him  severe 
lodges.  Willich  and  Barnes,  with  some  fragments  of  Negley's 
division,  alone  cover  the  end  of  the  Federal  line  near  the  road. 
The  Confederates,  without  counting  Cheatham  and  Armstrong, 
have  seven  brigades  in  front  of  this  point ;  if  they  should  rapidly 
advance  upon  the  enemy,  they  would  sweep  that  road ;  but  Walk- 
er's two  divisions  move  very  slowly.  They  have  not  yet  even 
finished  driving  back  Barnes'  skirmishers,  who,  with  isolated 
detachments  from  various  corps,  remnants  left  upon  the  battle- 
field, hold  the  woods  on  both  sides  of  the  road  to  the  southward 
of  McDaniel's  farm.  ^ 

In  front  of  Johnson's,  Palmer's,  and  Reynolds'  Federal  divis- 
ions the  stniggle  since  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  has  dwindled 
into  a  fiffht  between  skirmishers.  Some  of  these  bold  soldiers 
climb  the  trees,  seeking  to  descry  the  enemy's  line  so  Jis  to  pick 
off  new  victims,  and  there  remain  until  well-aimed  bullets  re- 
move them  from  their  dangerous  posts.  About  five  o'clock  the 
firing  of  cannon  is  suddenly  resumed,  and  a  fusillade  announces 
that  the  Confederates  are  advancing  afresh.  The  left  of  Cleburne 
and  Stewart,  which  has  spread  out  on  the  west  of  the  road  in  front 
of  Poe's,  has  recommenced  the  battle  in  pursuance  of  orders  from 
General  Bragg;  but  it  does  not  earnestly  attack  the  enemy,  whose 
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formidable  ix>sitioiis  are  known^  amd  contents  itself  with  menacing 
them  bv  demon^^ti-ations  in  force. 

Thomas,  on  receiving  at  four  o'clock  through  Garfield  the  autLor- 
ity  vested  in  tiiin  by  tiis  chief^  together  witli  the  news  of  the  dis- 
aster whicli  had  befallen  the  extreme  right^  understood  that  his 
part  thereafter  was  to  ensure  the  retreat  of  the  array  entrusted  to 
his  care.  He  no  longer  can,  by  his  obstinac}^,  wrest  the  victory 
from  the  enemy,  as  at  Murfreesborough,  since  the  general-in-chief 
has  left  the  battlefield  with  one-third  of  the  army.  The  left  has 
not  been  molested  for  several  hours :  he  hopes  to  be  able  before 
night  to  extricate  it  from  its  position  on  |he  east  of  the  road  and 
to  bring  it  track  on  the  defiles  of  Missionary  Ridge,  while  the  nght, 
holding  its  ground  on  Horseshoe  Ridge,  shall  prevent  Longstreet 
from  interfering  with  this  movement.  Toward  Iialf-past  four 
o'cloc'k  the  order  to  fall  back  is  despatched  to  the  commanders  of 
divisions  on  the  left.  The  retreat  shall  begin  on  the  right  by  Rey- 
nolds, who  shall  be  followed  by  Palmer,  and  then  Johnson.  Baird 
shall  remain  in  position  to  cover  the  march  against  attacks  by 
Polk,  and  shall  be  the  last  to  move.  Unfortunately,  the  struggle 
is  renewed  at  the  moment  when  these  orders  reach  their  destina- 
tion. John.s(»n,  and  esiK'cially  Baird,  who  are  the  most  exposed, 
send  word  to  their  chief  and  ask  to  have  the  retreat  postponed 
until  nightfall :  they  could  hold  their  own  behind  the  breastworks, 
but  it  would  be  dan<i;erous  to  abandon  them  in  the  presence  of 
the  enemv.  Thonuis  would  no  doubt  have  listened  to  their 
representations,  but  they  do  not  reach  him  in  time.  Meanwhile, 
Keyjiolds,  shortly  alter  five  o\*l(K'k,  feeling  that  he  was  not  seri- 
ously threatened,  had  coniniencxHl  to  move  according  to  orders. 
King's  and  Turchin's  l)riga(los  advance  in  two  parallel  columns, 
each  made  up  of  lines  moving  by  the  flank,  so  as  to  Ik?  able,  in 
cjise  of  need,  to  fai*e  at  once  to  the  right  and  left.  In  this  ortler 
they  reach  the  main  road ;  Palmer  forms  behind  them.  But 
Stewart  penxiives  this  retreating  movement :  scattering  the  skir- 
mishei^s  who  renuiineil  inside  the  breastworks  to  mask  it,  he  closely 
follows  up  the  Unionists.  Johnson,  being  thus  uncovered  while 
Cleburne  attacks  him  in  front,  has  only  time  to  place  en  potence 
on  his  right  AVillich's  brigade,  which  Baird  has  just  sent  back 
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to  him,  and  to  cause  the  two  others  to  file  in  rear  on  the  left 
under  his  protection. 

Ht)wever,  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  Confederate  army,  Walker, 
about  half-past  five  o^clock,  makes  a  forward  movement  to  retrieve 
the  check  sustained  bv  Jackson.  Barnes  alone  on  that  side  falls 
back  step  by  step  before  Colquitt,  who  forms  the  first  line  of 
Gist's  division.  But  at  that  time,  on  the  left,  he  spies  Reynolds, 
who  crosses  Kelly's  farm.  Thomas,  following  with  the  latter  the 
Chattanooga  road,  points  out  to  him  Liddell's  skirmishers,  who 
are  advancing  on  a  line  parallel  with  that  road,  and  have  already 
passed  beyond  it  near  McDonald's  house.  While  Barnes  holds 
Colquitt  back,  Reynolds  attacks  Liddell  with  his  two  brigades. 
King's  brigade  takes  Govan  in  flank;  Turchin's  brigade,  filing 
to  the  left,  so  as  to  form  in  line  of  battle,  captures,  by  a  .rapid 
right  wheel,  all  of  Walthall's  skirmishers.  The  latter  is  shelled 
at  the  same  time  by  Daniel  McCook's  artillery  posted  near 
Cloud's  plantation,  and  whose  fire  Armstrong  has  provoked. 

Liddell's  division  has  a  hard  time,  and  is  soon  repulsed  in  the 
greatest  disorder.  Armstrong  also  is  closely  pressed  by  McCook 
and  a  portion  of  Turchin's  brigade.  He  falls  back  witli  difficulty, 
covered  by  the  light  batteries  belonging  to  his  division.  The  high- 
road which  must  lead  the  Federal  left  to  Rossville  is  open.  Rey- 
nolds follows  it  with  the  small  force  which  accompanies  him.  He 
joins  McCook,  and  farther  on  meets  Sheridan  with  the  fragments 
of  his  division.  About  six  o'clock,  Polk,  who  does  not  suspect 
the  movement  which  the  Federals  are  executing,  deploys  his  attack- 
ing force.  Breckinridge  recalls  StovalFs  brigade  from  the  extreme 
right,  passes  on  the  left  side  of  Gist,  and  falls  upon  King's  brigade, 
which  was  getting  ready  to  follow  Reynolds.  He  checks  its 
progress,  and  while  he  is  engaged  in  a  bloody  encounter  with 
King's  brigade.  Walker  advances  anew  and  occupies  the  road 
without  firing  a  shot.  During  this  time  Stewart's  Confalerates 
have  crossed  the  wood  which  separates  Poe's  farm  from  Kelly's, 
and  find  confronting  them  Grose's  brigade,  which  forms  Palmer's 
rearguard.  By  a  vigorous  charge  Clayton  and  Bate  throw  the 
brigade  in  disorder  and  capture  many  prisoners.  On  the  west 
Palmer  rushes  into  the  woods,  and  at  last  strikes,  not  without 
difficulty,  the  McFarland's  Gap  road,  a  way  of  retreat  still  open 
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to  the  Union  left  wing.     Happily,  this  road  leads  him  directly  to 
tlie  defile  under  the  shelter  of  Horseshoe  Hill.     Johnson,  resist- 
ing as  best  he  can  against  Cleburne's  soldiers,  who  are  pressing 
him  hard,  crosses  the  main  road  in  the  rear  of  the  troops  on  his 
left,  and  gains  the  same  McFarland's  Gap  road,  at  the  entrance  to 
which  he  leaves  Willich.     His  movement  has  left;  uncovered  the 
right  of  Baird,  who,  being  attacked  in  the  centre  by  Maney  and 
Lucius  Polk,  and  also  sharply  pressed  on  the  left  by  Jackson, 
runs  much  risk  of  being  surrounded.     He  falls  back  toward  the 
road  with  Barnes'  brigade,  but  his  men  are  exhausted,  assailed 
from  all  parts,  obliged  to  fight  while  retjreating,  and  cannot  keep 
their  ranks.     Most  of  them  scatter  and  follow  the  direction  taken 
by  Palmer  and  Johnson.     Willich  forms  the  rearguard.     Rey- 
nolds, comes  to  share  with   him   this   post  of  honor.      He  was 
attackeil  by  Breckinridge  in  the  fields  south  of  McDonald's  honse, 
and,  being  unable  to  hold  his  ground  in  the  open  way,  has  taken 
again  through  the  woods  the  dangerous  McFarland's  Gap  road. 
It  is  quite  dark,  for  it  is  past  seven  o'clock.     The  Confederate 
right  wing  occupies  the  farms  of  Poe,  Kelly,  and  McDonald :  at 
last  it  is  master  of  that  highway  which  for  two  days  it  has 
sought  to  take.     It  picks  up,  besides  the  wounded,  a  great  number 
of  prisoners,  but,  despite  the  moonlight,  the  darkness  in  the  tim- 
ber  renders   pursuit   impossible.      The   firing  ceases  along   the 
line.      The  Unionists,  marching  somewhat  at   random,  at   last 
attain  the  foot  of  Misvsionar\'^  Ridjce  and  discover  the  defile  into 
which  all  the  roads  through  the  woo<ls  converge.     A  great  num- 
ber of  soldiers  lose  their  wav  and  fall  in  with  the  Confederate  out- 
posts.     However,  the  scattered  regiments  re-form,  man  by  man, 
near  those  which   have  maintained  their  organization,  and  the 
retreat  continues  during  the  night  in  tolerably  good  order  through 
the  Chattanoogji  Crw^k  Valley  as  far  as  Rossville. 

The  unoxiHH'ted  attack  made  by  Polk  could  change  into  a  rout 
the  movenKMit  executed  by  the  left :  this  danger  was  warded  off  at 
the  price  of  great  sacrifices.  After  having  saved  the  army  by  its 
stublx)rn  resistance  in  the  morning,  this  left  wing  has  in  turn  been 
saved  by  the  way  in  which  the  right  has  held  its  positions  in  the 
aftern(K)n.  About  half-past  five  o'clock  tlie  fight  slackens  on 
that  side:  Trigg  alone  keeps  up  a  sharp  fusillade  with  Wood, 
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r,  shortly  thereafter  the  Unionists  lose  a  part  of  their 
I  almost  without  firing  a  gun.  Steedman^  having 
>d  his  ammunition,  at  six  o'clock  abandons  the  Vil- 
ss  and  retires  upon  the  second  crest  of  Horseshoe  Hill, 
loses  this  pass  to  the  northward.  Hindman  follows  Steed- 
kes  possession  of  the  ground  thus  left  vacant,  and  again 

the  right  flank  of  Brannan,  who,  in  order  to  cover  it, 
^an  Derveer's  brigade  en  potence.  If  the  assailants  were 
atigued  nor  the  day  so  far  spent,  this  movement  might  be 

the  Unionists ;  but  the  night  advances  and  the  Confed- 
re  coming  up  slowly.  Besides,  Thomas  has  just  issued 
ger,  Brannan,  and  Wood  the  order  to  retreat  on  McFar- 
xap.  This  movement,  wliich  was  b^un  at  sunset,  is  ear- 
without  being  seriously  disturbed  by  the  enemy.  Hazen 
Wood,  but  the  troops  belonging  to  other  corps  which 
ined  one  another  to  form  a  new  line  among  themselves 

so  fortunate.     In  fact,  Trigg  and  Kelly  have  combined 

a  new  attack  on  these  troops  :  the  former  will  take  them 
right  flank,  the  latter  attack  them  in  front.  The  retreat 
entire  Union  line  favors  this  attack.  One  of  the  regi- 
)f  Sirwell's  brigade,  armed  with  repeating  rifles,  which 
1  out  against  the  a«=«ailants  with  a  des])erate  energy,  finds 
rroundal  and  almost  every  man  is  captured  ;  another  regi- 
leets  the  same  fate.  The  rest  scatter.  The  Confederates 
any  prisoners,  but  they  do  not  think  of  pursuing,  any 
lan  they  did  on  their  right.      Hindman,  Johnson,  and 

confine  themselves  to  the  occupation  of  the  ground  which 
1  vainly  assailed  during  the  day.  At  their  right  Robert- 
•igade  takes  on  the  first  line  the  place  of  Kershaw's  bri- 
Night  comes,  the  battle  is  over.  The  Federal  columns, 
ig  the  Dry  Valley  road  and  the  neighboring  roads  which 

the  thick  forest  lead  to  McFarland's  Grap,  reach  the  defile 

right  has  already  crosse(^l  and  the  approaches  to  which  are 
d  by  Palmer.  The  moonlight  favors  their  march.  Thomas 
fore  them  to  organize  the  defence  of  Rossville,  where  are 
Crittenden  and  McCook,  whom  Rosecrans  has  sent  back 

commands.  The  ranks  of  the  latter  are  thinned  out, 
he  fugitives  who  fill  the  Chattanooga  Creek  Valley  are 
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many  in  number.  Those  belonging  to  Van  Cleve's  division  ar^ 
still  fleeing  in  the  direction  of  Bridgeport  and  searching  for  th^ 
bridge  over  which  they  j>assed  a  month  ago.  Their  commander^ 
who  thought  he  should  follow  them,  will  not  sucoeed  in  checking 
them  before  to-morrow.  Meantime,  before  daylight  the  Union 
generals  have  placed  in  line  of  battle  all  the  troops  that  they  have 
been  able  to  collect.  The  Fourteenth  corps  occupies  the  Rossville 
pass,  and  extends  more  than  half  a  mile  to  the  south  on  the  crest 
of  Missionary  Kidge.  The  Twentieth  corps,  resting  against  the 
right  of  the  Fourteenth,  stretches  out  at  right  angles  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  crest,  across  the  vale  and  the  Dry  Valley  road  as  &r 
as  the  Chattanooga  Creek.  The  Twenty-first  is  posted  on -the 
hills  to  the  left  of  the  Ringgold  road.  Steedman  has  resumed 
behind  Rossville  his  position  as  a  reserve. 

We  have  not  spoken  of  the  two  cavalry  corps,  each  of  which 
on  the  20th  was  upon  one  of  the  banks  of  the  Chickamauga  above 
Gordon's  Mills  :  their  operations  have  had  no  influence  on  the  bat- 
tle. Mitchell,  with  E.  M.  McCook's  division  and  a  part  of  Crook's, 
remaincKl  alone,  on  the  20th,  in  the  morning  near  the  edge  of  that 
stream  after  the  retreat  of  the  Federal  right.  He  is  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  covering  it,  is  under  the  orders  of  E.  M.  McCook, 
who  commands  this  wing,  and  watches  the  fords  as  far  as  the 
vicinity  of  Owen's  Ford.  Wheeler,  who  is  seeking  an  oppor- 
tunity to  attack  Mitchell,  is  in  front  of  him  at  Glass'  Mills  with 
his  two  divisions :  a  party  of  his  cavalry  on  foot  had  forced  the 
river  in  the  forenoon.  Wheeler  is  already  advancing  toward 
Crawfish  Springs  and  driving  before  him  the  yet  scattered  tn>o]>s 
of  Mitchell,  when  he  is  held  back  by  a  message  from  Bragg  which 
orders  him  to  direct  his  eiforts  to  Gordon's  Mills.  This  is  a  point 
which  he  cannot  gain  without  peril  in  destrending  the  left  bank, 
lie  reaches  that  j)oint  only  about  three  o'clock,  after  having  reached 
again  the  right  bank,  and  recrossed  the  Chickamauga.  At  the 
same  hour  Mitch^ll,  who  has  at  last  concentrated  his  forces  at 
Crawfish  Springs,  receives  fr(»m  ilcCook  the  order  to  fall  back  in 
great  haste  to  cover  the  Federal  right  wing.  But  as  this  order 
was  conveved  to  him  verballv  bv  a  conmion  orderly  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  entire  cavalry  of  the  enemy  was  advancins: 
against  him,  he  refused  to  execute  it,  for  it  would  have  given 
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WTmcder  too  good  a  chance.     On  the  contrary,  Mitchell  keeps 

Mnm^^er  back,  preventing  him  from  getting  near  the  battlefield 

and   turning  the  flank  of  the  Union  right.     When  the  latter  has 

entixely  disappeared — ^that  is  to  say,  about  five  o^clock — he  falls 

bacsLli,  step  by  step,  before  Wlieeler,  allowing  him  to  pick  up  only 

abomjt  a  thousand  stragglers  and  some  abandoned  maUriel.    In  the 

nisfct  Thomas  directs  Mitchell  to  reconnoitre,  on  the  riglit,  the 

vaXi«y  of  Chattanooga  Creek  and  to  proceed  as  far  as  the  slopes 

of  HLookout  Mountain.     He  shall  be  asslstal  by  Wilder^s  mounted 

brigade,  and  also  by  Post's,  which  has  come  down  from  Stevens' 

G^^  during  the  day.     Minty,  who  for  a  long  time  past  had  been 

de;C«led,  together  with  a  part  of  Crook's  cavalry,  to  the  vicinity 

01      "^e  left  wing,  occupied  during  the  fight  the  point  of  Mission 

MliXls  on  the  north-east  of  Chattanooga.     Thomas  recalls  him  and 

him  in  observation  on  the  Ringgold  road. 

he  Confederates,  being  exhausted,  have  halted  in  the  positions 

^l^^re  night  has  overtaken  them.      Some  officers,  ignoring  the 

ia-fcigue  of  the  men,  proposed  an  immediate  pursuit.     No  general 

^<^"«ild  have  had  the  imprudence  to  attempt  it.    While  waiting  for 

ti^^i  return  of  day,  which  will  enable  them  to  finish  the  victory, 

™-^J  spend  this  night  as  painfully  as  they  had  spent  the  preceding, 

f^^**  lines  must  be  re-formed,  sentinels  placed,  the  wounded  must 

found  and  attended  to,  while  before  yielding  to  sleep  no  one 

found  a  drop  of  water  to  slake  his  thirst. 

TiTiis  struggle  of  two  days  was,  relatively  to  the  forces  engaged, 

^*^^  of  the  most  destructive  of  the  entire  war.     The  Federal  array 

^^^^^  1687  killed,  9394  wounded— K)f  whom  some  2500  remained  in 

"^^  hands  of  the  enemy — and  5255  able-bodied  prisoners.    Hence, 

**^ Ore  than  one-fifth  of  the  combatants  were  involved  in  the  loss,  and 

*^^  array  was  diminished  by  16,336  men* — in  other  words,  more 

*^5m  one-fourth  of  its  real  effective  force,  leaving  out  of  the  ao- 

^^^^t  4000  fugitives  who  never  returned  to  the  ranks.    Besides, 

^^«  Unionists  left  on  the  battlefield  fifty-one  pieces  of  artillery, 

*^^dreds  of  thousands  of  cartridges,  and  more  than  fifteen  thou- 

^nd  rauskets,  all  of  which  enabled  Bragg  to  supply  the  defect- 

^^6  equipment  of  several  of  his  brigades.     The  Confederate  army 

^umbered  still  more  killed  and  wounded,  but,  naturally,  many  less 

*  For  revised  table  of  loflses,  see  p.  619. — Editob. 
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prisoners.  The  left  uring,  out  of  22,882  men  and  offioere  pres- 
ent, liad  7647  disabled,  or  about  one-third  of  its  effective  fonsa 
The  losses  sustained  by  the  right  wing,  except  five  brigades  of 
whose  condition  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  aooountSy  were 
781  killed,  3780  wounded,  and  378  prisoners.  The  estimatioo 
of  losses  in  the  entire  army,  including  Forrest's  ca\'alry,  mtj 
be  more  than  fifteen  thousand  men  *— of  whom  only  seven  or 
eight  hundred  were  prisoners — together  with  fifteen  pieces  of 
artillorv. 

Generals  Smith,  Deshler,  and  ITelm  were  killed,  the  latter 
the  brother-in-law  of  President  Lincoln.  Five  other  generals 
were  wounilcd ;  among  them  was  the  gallant  Hood,  who  had 
not  yet  recovereil   from   a  serious  wound   received   at  Gettys- 

burg.f 

AVe  have  shown  tliat  which  appeareil  to  us  to  be  worthy  of 
praise  or  of  blame  in  the  conduct  of  the  two  armies  during  the 
undecidcil  IxUtle  of  the  19th.  A  few  words  will  suffice  us  to  crit- 
icise in  like  manner  the  operations  of  the  second  day.  Bragg  was 
the  assiiilant,  and  yet  he  allowed  his  adversary  all  the  time  he 
wanteil  to  make  intrenchraents.  In  consequence  of  orders  which, 
not  projxTly  issnoil,  were  illy  understocKl  or  illy  executed,  his 
right  ilid  not  lx»gin  the  fight  before  ten  o'cWk.  Since  he  per- 
sisted in  piisliinj]^  his  rijrht  forwanl,  he  should  have  caused  his 
entire  army  to  Ixar  in  that  direction,  so  as  to  turn  the  positions 
which  ho  could  not  carry  on  the  ])rec(Hling  day.  The  attacks 
by  Polk  were  conducted  without  metlKKl,  without  co-0|>eration. 
The  clie<k  he  sustaineil  was  tlie  consequence  of  this  double 
fault,  for  which  he  was  punishtnl  by  the  loss  of  his  command. 
Ix)ngstnx^t,  on  the  ccm trary,  led  his  grand  attack  with  consum- 
mate skill :  he  succeciled  on  the  20th  as  his  lieutenant,  Ilood,  had 
succeeded  on  the  previous  day.  His  success  would  have  been 
complete  if  Polk  had  not  uschI  all  his  troops  in  useless  assaults 
against  the  Federal  left,  and  if  Bragg,  being  more  mindful  of 

*  Sec  official  statement.—EDiTOR. 

t  An  account  (manuscript)  written  under  the  direction  of  Oeneral  Kosecrans 
attributes  to  the  Tonfederate  army  an  amount  of  losses  still  hijrher.  Tlie  amount, 
of  which  we  have  not  been  al>le  to  verify  the  exactness,  may  thu8  ho  divided  in 
figures:  killed,  2-573;  wounded,  16,274;  prisoners,  2003— total,  20,850. 
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Forrest's  advice,  had  endeavored  to  check  Granger  while  the  latter 
was  approaching  the  battlefield. 

Polk's  fiiults  were  the  more  fiital  to  the  Confederates  because 
liie  defence  of  the  Federal  left  wing  was  directed  by  an  eminent 
oommander.  Although  assailed  from  three  sides  at  once,  Thomas 
made  a  firm  resistance  everywhere  at  the  same  time,  and  inflicted 
heavy  loss  upon  his  adversaries  without  himself  experiencing 
like  losses.  The  result  of  that  day  proved  how  much  volleying 
disdiarges,  by  which  Thomas'  troops  did  mucli  execution,  are  more 
effective  than  voluntary  or  isolated  firing.  In  fact,  the  army  was 
aaved  from  irreparable  disaster  by  the  skill  with  which  he  con- 
ducted the  retreat  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  difficulties. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Federals  confronting  Longstreet  com- 
mitted all  the  faults  which  were  to  bring  on  their  defeat.  Rose- 
crans,  after  having  caused  his  right  to  retire  during  the  night, 
assigned  to  it  a  position  where  it  was  spread  out  too  much.  He 
gradually  weakened  it  without  concluding  to  bring  it  back  to  the 
heights  which  a  little  later  were  to  offer  so  powerful  a  support  to 
the  remaining  fragments.  In  a  word,  he  should  have  transmitted 
earlier  to  N^ley  the  order  which  directed  him  to  the  left,  and  he 
should  have  drawn  up  in  more  explicit  terms  the  order  which 
caused  Wood's  fatal  error. 

However,  two  fortuitous  coincidences  decide  the  event  of  the 
battle:  Longstreet  gives  to  five  divisions  the  order  to  attack  at  the 
very  moment  when  Wood  quits  his  post  in  the  Federal  line,  and 
Granger  comes  up  to  the  aid  of  the  Union  rij^ht  at  the  instant 
when  Hindman  has  finished  turning  it  and  is  preparing  to  attack 
it  in  flank.  The  first  coincidence  secures  the  victory  to  the  Con- 
federates ;  the  second  saves  the  Federals  from  complete  disaster. 

Their  defeat  is  none  the  less  marked.  Since  tlie  beginning  of 
the  war  the  Confederates  had  not  won  such  a  victory  west  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains. 

The  moral  effect  produced  upon  both  sides  was  considerable. 
The  illusions  which  the  North  had  entertained  since  its  successes 
in  the  month  of  July  were  rudely  destroyed.  It  was  not  discour- 
aged, but  it  understoo<l  that  many  efforts  would  yet  be  required  to 
overcome  its  valiant  adversary.  The  latter  again  took  courage 
and  hope,  for  the  South  could  not  foresee  that  the  19th  and  20th 
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of  September,  1863,  would  prove  for  it  the  last  two  brilliaDt  days 
of  that  grand  struggle.     Naturally,  if  the  consequences  of  its  vic- 
tory were  great,  the  South  was  justified  in  counting  upon  results 
much  more  imix)rtant  still.    In  the  evening  of  the  20th  the  Union 
army  was  greatly  disordered  and  weakened ;  it  was  easy  to  see 
that.     It  could  not  hold  its  ground  on  Missionary  Sidge.    In 
order  to  recuperate  its  strength   and   make  resistance  it  mart 
take  shelter  behind  the  fortifications  commenced  by  Bragg  himself 
around  Chattanooga.     But  might  not  this  place  become  the  grave 
of  Rosccrans'  army,  as  Vicksburg  had  been  the  grave  of  Pember- 
ton's?    The  Tennessee  River  and  the  chain  of  the  Cumberland 
Mountains — those  great  obstacles  which  had  retarded  the  march 
of  the  Federal  army — must  isolate  it.     The  parallel  valleys  which 
had  enabled  it  to  menace  the  rear  of  Bragg  gave  to  the  latter  the 
means  also  to  invest  Chattanooga  on  the  west  side.     It  was  neces- 
sary by  a  prompt  and  vigorous  action  to  place  Rosecrans  in  the 
alternative  of  abandoning  the  place  with  all  its  maUrid,  or  else 
of  allowing  himself  to  l)e  shut  up  in  it.     Hence  on  the  21st  there 
was  not  a  moment  to  lose  to  seek  the  Union  army,  follow  it  in 
its  retreat,  or  attack  it  anew  if  it  appeared  to  resist.     Unfortu- 
nately, this  supreme  effort  had  to  be  asked  of  soldiers  already 
much  fatigued :  Brajw  must  have  regretted  to  have  uselessly  im- 
posed upon  some  of  his  cavalry  the  part  of  soldiers  serving  on 
foot,  and  to  have  depleted  Forrest's  corps  in  the  engagement  on 
the  19th.     Nevertheless,  he  could  find  in  his  four  cavalry  divis- 
ions six  thousand  men  ready  to  spring  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy 
— men  accustomed  to  fight  as  well  afoot  as  on  horseback,  and  able, 
as  at  Thompson's  Station,  to  capture  an  entire  brigade  of  infantry 
if  they  should  succeed  in  isolating  it.     Besides,  tliere  were  in  the 
right  wing  five  brigades,  two  belonging  to  Gist's  division  and 
three  to  Cheatham's,  which  did  not  fire  a  shot  during  the  day  on 
the  20th  :  thev  could  be  started  on  the  road  as  soon  as  dav  broke. 
The  rest  of  the  amw  would  have  followal :  only  seven  miles  and 
a  half  separated  it  from  Chattanooga,  three  from  Rossville,  and 
hardly  two  and  a  half  from  Thomas'  positions  on  Missionary 
Ridge. 

Every  one  expects  to  receive  early  the  necessary  orders  for  this 
movement.     The  men,  notwithstanding  their  fatigue,  their  hungeri 
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and  their  thirsty  count  upon  it  because  they  understand  the  import- 
ance of  it.  The  officers  remember  that  Bragg  before  obtaining  the 
supreme  command  in  his  report  on  the  battle  of  Shiloh  criticised 
the  remissness  of  his  superiors  by  showing  the  necessity  of  follow- 
ing up  a  conquered  enemy.  However,  daylight  comes,  and  yet 
the  Confederate  army  is  not  in  motion.  The  leaders  hesitate  and 
deliberate.  They  do  not  yet  know  what  has  become  of  the  Union- 
ists. The  commander-in-chief  ere  coming  to  a  decision  wants  to 
make  sure  of  the  distribution  of  rations  and  cartridges,  grant  rest 
to  his  men,  attend  to  the  wounded,  bury  the  dead,  pick  up  the 
trophies  of  war,  and  in  fact  to  inspect  his  entire  line.  He  be- 
gins with  the  right,  where  Liddell  informs  him  that  his  outposts, 
although  extended  pretty  far,  have  not  encountered  any  enemy. 

About  nine  o'clock  the  general-in-chief  reaches  the  left  wing,  and 
there  naturally  consults  his  brilliant  lieutenant.  But  Longstreet  has 
never  directed  an  army ;  if  he  has  gloriously  arranged  the  attack 
that  ended  in  disaster  at  Gettysburg,  he  has  not  on  that  account 
acquired  the  strategic  science  of  a  Lee  or  a  Johnston,  and  allows 
himself  to  be  beguiled  by  the  chimeras  of  a  plan  conceived  during 
the  exaltation  of  victory.  He  proposes  to  his  superior  in  command 
a  grand  flanking  movement  to  cross  the  Tennessee  above  Chatta- 
nooga and  oblige  the  enemy  to  evacuate  that  place.  This  opera- 
tion being  accomplished,  he  would  have  the  Confederates  ascend  the 
river  as  far  as  Knoxville,  and,  after  having  crushed  Burnside, 
they  would  march  straight  on  Nashville.  This  plan  does  not 
contemplate  the  disturbance  of  the  enemy's  lines  of  communica- 
tion on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  but  leaves  unprotected  those 
of  the  Confederate  army,  and  will  carry  this  army  far  from  Rose- 
crans  at  the  time  when  he  shall  begin  to  retreat.  Bragg,  despite 
the  assertions  made  in  his  report,  appears  to  have  adopted  for  a 
moment  the  ideas  of  his  lieutenant.  At  all  events,  he  examines 
and  discusses  them ;  which  was  a  capital  fault  at  a  moment  when, 
without  stopping  to  devise  campaign  schemes,  it  was  ncce&sary 
to  advance  directly  and  rapidly  upon  the  tracks  of  the  enemy, 
because,  according  to  Forrest's  energetic  expression,  every  hour 
uselessly  employed  is  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  a  thousand  men. 

But  the  general-in-chief  has  determined  to  await  the  reports 
of  his  cavalry.     Forrest,  collecting  in  his  two  divisions  all  avail- 
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able  men  who  can  get  on  horseback,  including  even  Bragg's  per- 
sonal escort,  starts  on  the  road  as  early  as  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  .  Before  seven  o'clock  he  reaches  the  crest  of  Missicm- 
ary  Ridge  between  McFarland's  Gap  and  Rossville,  and,  uncover- 
ing the  positions  of  the  enemy,  distributes  his  troops  upon  the  two 
sides  of  the  mountain.  Colonel  McLemore  ^vith  one  lament 
descends  westward*  into  the  Chattanooga  Valley;  the  rest  of 
DibrelPs  brigade,  under  the  direction  of  Forrest,  follows  the  top 
of  the  ridge,  supported  on  the  right  by  Armstrong  with  his  sec- 
ond brigade.  Pc^ram's  small  division  moves  along  the  eastern 
slojx?  and  stretches  out  beyond  the  main  road.  While  McLemore, 
availing  himself  of  the  confusion  which  prevails  among  the  Fed- 
erals, crosses  the  line  that  McCook  has  not  yet  completely  formed 
and  picks  up  many  prisoners  on  the  Dry  Valley  road,  Dibrell 
advances  along  the  crest  until  he  faces  the  last  knob  whicli  over- 
looks Rossville.  Reynolds'  division,  placed  so  as  to  form  a  right 
angle  to  the  west  of  this  knob,  checks  the  march  of  the  Southern 
cavalry.  It  was  too  late,  however,  because  from  the  top  of  an 
observatory  established  in  a  tree,  where  he  has  surprised  a  Federal 
officer  who  was  looking  in  the  distance  for  the  enemy  and  did  not 
see  them  at  his  feet,  Forrest  takes  in  at  a  glance  the  whole  coun- 
try stretching  between  the  battlefield  and  the  Tennessee  River. 
He  sees  before  him  lines,  yet  illy  defined,  of  Federal  troops  that 
their  commanders  are  trying  to  re-form  amidst  the  fugitives  who 
encunil>er  the  Chattanooga  road.  Even  that  city,  which  is  per- 
fectly visible,  is  full  of  these  fugitives,  full  of  vehicles  crowding 
in  its  straight  and  \vide  streets.  Everything  indicates  the  thor- 
ough disorganization  of  a  large  part  of  the  Union  army.  Behind 
him  the  Confederate  army  is  resting  in  a  torpid  condition  upon  the 
battlefield,  without  appearing  to  suspect  the  opportunity  it  allows 
to  go  by. 

While  Forrest's  messengers  are  going  to  urge  Polk  and  Bragg 
to  move  their  troops,  his  cavalry  engages  in  conflict  with  the  Fed- 
erals who  are  guarding  the  Rossville  pass.  Pegram  follows  the 
La  Fayette  road,  encounters  at  ten  o'clock  Minty's  outposts,  and 
slowly  drives  them  back  upon  the  rise  of  ground  which  on  the 
south  overlooks  the  Rossville  pass.  At  last,  about  two  o'clock, 
he  causes  a  portion  of  his  men  to  dismount,  and  with  tlie  support 
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of  his  artillery  he  attacks  Stanley's  brigade,  which  is  strongly 
posted  above  the  road.  Armstrong  follows  this  move  and  men- 
aocB  John  Beatty's  brigade,  which  belongs,  like  the  preceding,  to 
Negley's  division,  and  is  drawn  up  on  the  crest  to  the  right  of 
Armstrong.  But  Pegram  cannot  break  Stanley's  lines;  Arm- 
strong is  quickly  forced  back  by  a  charge  from  Bcatty;  and 
both  together,  after  having  lost  many  killed  and  wounded,  fall 
to  the  rear  to  await  the  rest  of  the  army. 

On  tlie  left,  Wheeler  contents  himself  with  sending,  early  in 

the  morning,  two  regiments  to  pick  up  arms  and  stragglers  beyond 

the  line  of  outposts.     It  is  only  at  nine  o'clock  that  Longstreet 

^ea:^  him  to  go  and  look  for  the  hostile  army ;  but  Bragg,  still 

«*ring  a  return  with  offensive  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the 

^emy,  allows  Wheeler  to  detail  only  five  hundred  men  to  Colonel 

-Ajulerson,  who  is  entrusted  with  the  rcconnoissance  of  McFar- 

™^d's  Gap.     Soon,  however,  Brag^  learns  that  Mitchell,  wishing 

^  cover  the  right  of  the  Federal  army,  has  advanced  his  cavalry 

^^    the  Stevens'  Gap  road.      He  immediately  allows  himself  to 

^  carried  along  to  that  side  with  the  rest  of  his  corps,  makes  a 

^«^rp  attack  upon  the  cavalry  at  the  foot  of  the  pass,  and  drives 

^^  back  to  Chattanooga  Creek,  after  having  picked  up  two  thou- 

^lid  prisoners,  eighteen  flags,  and  many  wagons.     Notwithstand- 

^'^g  this  success,  he  had  done  better  if  he  had  moved  with  his  three 

^ousand  cavalry  on  McFarland's  Gap,  whence,  descending  toward 

Chattanooga,  he  might  have  united  with  Forrest,  and  perhaps  com- 

P^l^  the  Federal  army  precipitately  to  abandon  Rossville. 

-A^nderson,  like  Forrest,  has  perceived  the  confused  masses  of  the 

CDeiriy  drawn  en  ichelon  in  the  Chattanooga  Valley,  and,  like  For- 

fest,  he  has  urgently  asked  his  superior  officers  to  hurl  the  infantry 

^^  l>ursuit  of  the  enemy.     Bragg  makes  light  of  Anderson's  and 

•'^^^re^st's  advice.    When  at  last,  toward  midday,  he  gives  the  oixler 

^  ^^ove,  he  does  not  direct  the  army  to  advance  toward  Ross- 

^**^,  but  toward  Red  House  Bridge,  whither  he  himself  repairs 

^^  ^^ncentrate  his  troops  near  the  confluence  of  the  two  branches 

^^     the  Chickamauga  C/Veek  and  the  station  of  the  same  name. 

^^   a  decisive  moment  he  thus  takes  the  army  away  from  the 

^^^my.     He  doubtless  wishes  to  encamp  close  to  water  for  the 

'^^elit  of  his  soldiers,  who  liave  not  been  able  to  quench  their 
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thirst  for  the  past  forty-eight  hourS;  and  to  get  them  nearer  the 
railroad,  so  as  to  distribute  to  them  subsistence  for  several  dajs 
before  continuing  a  caniixiign  the  plan  of  which  does  not  yet 
appear  to  be  settled  in  his  mind.  The  trains  and  d^pdtts  are 
exhausted :  the  railway  has  not  been  able  to  replenish  them  tx 
nearly  a  week,  having  been  used  exclusively  for  the  transportation 
of  trooi>s.  Bragg  also  persuades  himself  that  the  enemy,  witli  an 
army  twice  as  large  as  his  own,  occupies  on  Missionary  Kidge  an 
impr^nublc  position,  whence  he  will  descend  to  the  battlefield 
in  search  of  the  trophies  abandoned  on  the  previous  day.  These 
preoccupations  of  mind  should  not  have  stopped  him.  There  was 
no  excuse  for  entertaining  such  illusions  in  regard  to  the  strength 
of  his  adversary,  and  the  commissariat  following  the  different 
corps  had  that  very  morning  distributed  rations  enough  to  enable 
the  army  to  proceed  a  few  miles  so  as  to  meet  the  enemy  and 
accomplish  his  defeat. 

The  right  wing  of  the  Confederate  army,  with  Cheatham  in 
the  advance,  begins  to  move  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
In  the  evening  it  bivouacs  upon  the  banks  of  tlie  Chicka- 
mauga,  from  Red  House  Bridge  as  far  as  Mission  Mills :  a  fresh 
distribution  of  rations  is  made  during  the  night.  As  the  rear  of 
this  column  was  not  set  in  motion  i)cfore  sundown,  Longstreet, 
who  was  to  follow,  was  oblig(Hl  to  postiK)ne  his  march  until  the 
next  day.  On  the  other  hand,  Forrest,  after  having  remained 
some  houi^s  in  prasencxj  of  the  enemy,  returns  to  the  main  body 
of  his  command  on  the  Ringgold  road  and  brings  it  back  near 
Polk. 

The  Federals  were  waiting  only  for  nightfall  to  retire,  for 
McCook,  exj)osed  on  the  left  and  without  any  supporting-point 
on  the  right,  could  not  long  protect  Rossville.  Besides,  Thomas 
had  acc(miplished  his  purpose.  He  had  intimidated  the  victor  of 
the  j)roceding  day,  held  back  his  cavalry,  checked  the  disorder 
which  threatened  to  reacli  every  rank,  and  given  to  Rosecrans 
time  to  imprDvise  the  defence  of  Chattanooga.  He  asked  his 
chief  to  recall  the  armv  to  the  neiirhborhood  of  that  citv. 

The  retreat,  which  commenced  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening 
behind  a  strong  line  of  skirmishers,  was  accomplished  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  without   having   been   interfered  with: 
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• 

each  division  established  itself  around  Chattanooga  in  the  posi- 
tion which  had  been  assigned  to  it  by  Kosecrans.  Baird's  divis- 
ion^ the  command  of  which  Boosseau  had  just  resumed,  brought 
np  the  rear  under  cover  of  Minty's  cavalry,  which  proceeded  to 
take  up  a  position  at  a  point  where  the  road  to  Chickamauga 
Station  crosses  Missionary  Ridge.  At  last  the  army  found  in 
Chattanooga  the  subsistence  of  which  it  stood  in  greater  need 
than  even  its  adversaries,  for  no  distribution  of  rations  had  been 
made  since  the  18th.  It  also  found  the  intrenchments  begun  by 
the  Confederates,  which  were  no  doubt  very  imperfect,  yet  suflS- 
cient  to  bring  confidence  to  the  men,  while  they  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity for  reoi^nization. 

Meantime,  Bragg,  who  had  received  Forrest's  report  and  believed 
diat  the  enemy  was  still  posted  on  Missionary  Ridge,  has  decided 
to  feel  him,  but  only  with  his  cavalry  and  two  infantry  divisions. 
Longstreet,  after  having  set  the  entire  left  wing  in  motion  on  the 
road  to  Red  House  Bridge,  directs  that  the  La  Fayette  and  Chat^ 
tanooga  road  should  be  taken  by  McLaws'  division,  again  led  by 
that  general,  who  has  arrived  during  the  night  with  Wofford's  bri- 
gade. Since  the  break  of  day  Rossville  has  been  in  possession  of 
the  Southern  cavalry.  Forrest,  who  left  Red  House  Bridge  about 
ei^it  o'clock  in  the  morning,  clears  the  defile  and  occupies  the  out- 
lets while  waiting  for  the  infantry.  In  another  direction,  ^VTieeler, 
following  up  Mitchell's  tracks,  conies  down  along  the  left  bank  of 
Chattanooga  Creek  until  he  is  halted  by  the  Federal  cavalry  a 
little  more  tlian  a  mile  from  the  works.  On  the  right,  Cheatham 
starts  out  early  on  what  is  called  the  Shallow  Ford  road,  leading 
from  Cliickamauga  Station  to  Cliattanooga,  and  arrives  about  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  in  front  of  the  positions  occupied  by  Minty 
on  Missionary  Ridge.  He  immediately  deploys  Maney's  and 
Vaughan's  brigades  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  road,  but  he  loses 
much  time  before  deciding  to  begin  the  attack.  Minty,  who  has 
managed  to  check  him  by  a  fortunate  distribution  of  his  cavalry, 
is  not  able  to  offer  resistance  to  this  attack,  and  therefore  falls  back 
in  good  order  on  Chattanooga. 

McLaws  has  been  less  diligent  than  Clieatham,  and  Forrest, 
without  waiting  for  him,  starts  on  the  Chattanooga  road.  The 
greater  part  of  his  command,  on  foot  and  deployed  along  a  front 
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line  nearly  two  miles  long,  advanoes  across  the  valley,  picks  ^ 
the  stragglers,  and  occupies  all  the  roads  leading  into  the  city  fin^>^ 
the  south  and  the  east.     At  last  he  halts  on  the  Bossville  road  ^^ 
front  of  a  large  pentagonal  fort,  whose  garrison  is  so  zealous  ^^ 
relieve  the  sentinels  on  the  parapet  that  a  long  time  elapses  befa*^ 
it  becomes  aware  of  tlie  presence  of  the  Confederates, 
himself,  with  one  of  Armstrong's  brigades,  on  Watkins'  farm 
front  of  this  fort,  Forrest  cliarges  Dibrell  to  spread  out  his 
Pegram,  on  the  right,  extends  his  troo[>s  as  far  as  die  vicinity  o^ 
the  Tennessee  River.    Everywhere  the  Feilcrals  have  retired  witlx— 
in  their  intrenchmcnts,  except  a  regiment  belonging  to  Van  Cleve'* 
division,  which  is  captuixxl  ahuost  bodily  by  Davidson's  brigaA^ 
on  the  Harrison  road. 

Finally,  McLaws  comes  up  with  Kershaw's  and  Wofford's  b; 
gades,  and  relieves  the  Confederate  cavalry  near  Watkins' 
Fori'est,  always  eager  for  the  fray,  proposes  to  McLaws  a  sudd^^ 
attack  on  the  intrenchmcnts,  yet  very  weak,  behind  which  tl^fc- 
enemy  is  sheltered.     But  McLaws,  feeling  isolated,  declines  wit^ 
good  reason  to  attempt  such  a  venture  contrary  to  the  instructioi 
he  has  revived.     Besides,  the  result  already  obtained  by 
is  all  the  more  important  because  Dibrell  has  completed  the  inv 
ment  of  the  hostile  army  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tennessee.    Afte^ 
a  sharp  fight  he  has  posted  liimself  on  the  road  running  betweei::^ 
the  river  and  the  lower  slopes  of  Lookout  Mountain  in  a  defile  of^ 
whi(;h   the    reader   already   knows    the   importance.      Altliougl^ 
McLaws  reluses  him  the  co-operation  of  his  infantry,  he  main* 
tains  liinir?c'lf  in  that  j)osition,  and  his  cavalry,  in  spite  of  fatigue, 
repulses  wn'cral  oflensive  efforts  of  the  enemy. 

But  night  has  come.  The  Fedemls,  who  have  labored  since 
morning  on  the  works  at  Chattanooga,  now  feel  assured  that  they 
can  successfullv  defend  them  a<::aiiLst  anv  attack  by  armed  force. 
They  have  beforc  them,  besides  the  enemy's  cavalry,  only  McIja^t'S 
and  Cheatham,  and  even  the  latter  has  halted  upon  the  crcs^t  of 
Missionary  Ridge.  Bragg,  learning  that  his  adversary  has  shut 
himself  up  in  Chattanooga,  at  last  resolves  to  push  for^valxl  all  the 
rest  of  his  army,  which  has  just  collected  on  the  banks  of  the  Chick- 
amauga.  This  army  cannot  carry  on  a  long  offensive  campaign,  for 
the  reinforcements  which  have  come  from  the  South  and  the  East 
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have  teams  for  neither  their  ammunition-  nor  subsistenoe-wagons, 
while  one-third  of  the  artillery-horses  have  been  left  dead  on  the 
field.  But  by  planting  itself  in  front  of  Rosecrans  it  closes  to  him 
the  Bndgeport  railroad  and  all  the  roads  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tennessee.  Henceforth,  the  Federals  not  being  able  to  take  in 
supplies  of  provisions  except  by  means  of  wagons  over  a  cliain  of 
mountains  covered  with  dense  woods,  will  be  reduced  to  hunger 
as  soon  as  the  season  shall  have  rendered  the  roads  impassable. 
If  this  partial  investment  does  not  sui&ce  to  compel  the  abandon- 
ment of  Chattanooga,  Bragg  indulges  the  hope  of  making  this 
movement  a  necessity  by  hurling  his  cavalry  against  the  long  line 
of  railway  between  Nashville  and  Bridgeport,  and  which  Kose- 
crans  will  not  be  able  to  protect. 

In  the  morning  of  the  23d  the  Southern  army  reaches  the  dif- 
ferent passes  of  Missionary  Ridge  to  the  northward  of  Rossville. 
Polk,  on  the  right,  halts  on  the  crest.  Longstreet,  on  the  left, 
posts  himself  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  positions  occupied  on  the 
day  before  by  McLaws,  and  his  lines  take  in  the  point  of  Look- 
out Mountain.  The  Bridgeport  railroad,  which  passes  around 
this  point,  is  thus  intersectetl.  Forrest,  supported  evervwhere  by 
the  infantry,  brings  back  his  exhausted  troops  to  Tyner's  Station, 
beyond  the  Chickamanga  River,  where  they  will  rest.  Wheeler, 
on  the  contrary,  who  has  suffered  less,  is  sent  to  the  west  in  Look- 
out Valley ;  after  having  occupied  Trenton,  he  must  cross  the 
Tennessee  to  destroy  the  enemy's  railways  beyond  Bridgeport. 

The  Confederate  infantry,  whose  looks  are  darting  even  into 
Chattanooga,  immediately  go  to  work  to  throw  up  a  line  of  works 
around  the  rich  prey  which  they  certainly  intend  shall  not  escape 
trovci  them.  Notwithstanding  all  the  time  lost,  there  seems  to  be 
some  ground  for  this  hojje.  It  will  be  a  retaliation  for  the  loss  of 
Vicksburg. 

Really,  the  situation  in  which  Rosecrans  is  j)laccd  resem- 
bles that  of  Pemberton.  Beaten  as  Pcniberton  was,  Rosecrans, 
like  Pemljerton,  allows  himself  to  be  pent  up  within  a  narrow 
place.  He  abandons  Lookout  Mountain,  which  covers  Chatta- 
nooga, as  the  opponent  of  Grant  had  abandoned  Ilaynes'  Bluff. 
We  have  alluded  to  that  chain  of  abrupt  mountains  extending 
like  a  long  wall  toward  the  south  and  stopping  bluntly  on  the 
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north  a  few  miles  below  Chattanooga  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tennessee^  of  which  they  overlook  the  tumultuous  waters  bj 
more  than  seven  hundred  yards.  When  Bragg  occupied  Chatta- 
nooga he  held  a  strong  position  near  the  alpine  village  of  Sum- 
mertown  on  the  top  of  those  heights^  and  watched  the  nanow 
pass  through  which  the  railway^  commanded  from  the  road,  mean- 
ders between  the  rocks  and  the  river.  In  order  to  cross  Lookout 
Mountain^  Kosecmns  had  been  obliged  to  go  and  seek  for  a  pass 
twenty-five  miles  more  to  the  southward;  but^  finding  beyond 
this  imjKxlimeut  a  tolerably  open  country,  it  had  been  easy  for 
him,  while  menacing  the  enemy's  line  of  retreat,  to  force  him  to 
evacuate  Chattanooga. 

Bragg's  situation  iu  front  of  this  place  was  very  different.  He 
could  easily  invest  the  works  which  closed  it  on  the  side  of  Mis- 
sionary Kidge  and  tlie  Chattanooga  Valley,  but  the  ridge  of  Look- 
out Mountain  offered  to  the  Federals  a  gigantic  protected  way 
ending  somewhat  iu  the  rear  of  their  lines.  Some  troops  posted 
behind  good  works  at  Summertown  would  have  checked  an  entire 
army,  and  Bragg,  in  order  to  reach  the  railway  which  served  as  an 
avenue  of  supply  for  his  op{)onents,  would  have  been  obliged  to  go 
up  as  far  as  Stevens'  Gap,  afterward  to  descend  into  Will's  Valley 
as  ilir  as  Wauhatcliie.  This  manceuvre,  undertaken  by  the  entire 
army,  would  have  uncovered  its  base  of  ojxjrations,  more  exposed 
than  that  of  the  enemy ;  if  entrusted  to  an  imi)ortant  corps,  this 
manoeuvre  would  have  causwl  a  dangeroua  division  of  the  army. 
A  simple  detachment  would  have  miserably  failed  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  intended.  Hence  the  i)ossession  of  tlie  ci'est  and  foot  of  the 
Summertown  ridge  was  of  paramount  imjx)rtance  to  both  parties. 
The  Fe<loral  engineers  did  not  mind  the  matter  during  the  ten 
days  previous  to  the  battle.  Rosecrans  did  not  think  he  could 
detach,  to  occupy  this  position,  a  portion  of  the  troops  that  Thomas 
broujrht  back  from  the  Chickamau<i;a  in  the  night  between  the  21st 
and  the  22d  ;  nor  did  he  extend  his  lines  beyond  the  stream  which 
runs  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  We  have  seen  that  Forrest, 
mov«Hl  i>y  a  hapi>y  thought,  took  [>ossession  of  the  defile,  and  on 
the  2;kl  entrusted  its  keeping  to  McLaws'  infantry.  But  McLaws 
placed  there  only  an  insignificant  fonx*,  and  for  two  days  a  detach- 
ment of  Union  soldiers  remained  quietly  established  in  the  village 
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of  Summertown.  Unless  the  Federal  army  was  still  absolutely 
disorganized,  it  was  easy  for  one  of  its  divisions  to  go  and  occupy 
this  point  by  crossing  the  Tennessee  River  a  short  distance  below. 
Rosecrans  did  not  move  to  occupy  the  point,  and  he  has  vainly 
sought  to  excuse  himself  about  it.  Bragg  did  not  then  under- 
stand any  better  than  he  the  strategic  value  of  Summertown.  It 
was  almost  by  chance  that  he  took  possession  of  it.  Having 
recalled  Wheeler,  who  had  not  proceeded  beyond  Trenton,  so  as 
to  collect  all  his  cavalry  above  Chattanooga  and  menace  East 
Tennessee,  he  ordered  him  on  the  24th  to  sweep  on  his  way  back 
the  entire  crest  of  Lookout  Mountain.  While  the  bulk  of  his 
cavalry  was  taking  the  direction  of  Chickamauga  Station,  Wheeler 
executed  this  order  with  two  hundred  men  only,  and  at  night  cap- 
tured Summertown,  from  which  he  dislodged  the  Federals.  The 
positions  so  easily  conquered  were  at  last  strongly  occupied  by 
Liongstreet.  The  latter  at  once  extended  all  along  the  Tennessee  a 
strong  line  of  skirmishers,  who  by  their  ceaseless  firing  prevented 
the  Federals  from  passing  on  the  direct  road  between  Jasper  and 
Chattanooga  that  runs  along  the  right  bank.  The  service  of  the 
steamboats  was  likewise  interrupted  by  the  field-batteries  posted 
near  the  river,  above  as  well  as  below.  One  channel  only  remained 
open  to  supply  Rosecrans'  army  :  it  was  the  road  that  crossed  the 
Tennessee  through  the  bridges  at  Chattanooga  and  led  by  rough 
passes  over  the  arid  top  of  Walden's  Ridge,  thence  came  down  by 
Anderson  into  the  Sequatchie  Valley,  which  it  followed  as  far  as 
Jasper.  From  this  point  it  led  on  to  Bridgeport  along  tlie  right 
bank  of  the  Tennessee.  This  road  was  about  sixty-two  miles 
long.  The  military  authorities  never  had  contemplated  the 
possibility  of  feeding,  so  far  from  any  railroad,  the  seventy  thou- 
sand men  that  Rosecrans  had  to  provide  for.  The  rei>air  to  the 
railway  having  been  finished  only  on  the  eve  of  the  battle,  the 
commissary  of  subsistence  had  no  time  to  fill  up  the  stores  in 
Chattanooga. 

The  news  of  the  defeat  at  Chickamauga  had  caused  a  deep  sen- 
sation at  Washington ;  but  the  general  uneasiness  became  much 
greater  when  the  situation  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  be- 
came known.  It  was  evident  that  this  army,  unassisted,  could 
not  break  away  from  Bragg^s  grasp.      In  order  to  release  it, 
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it  was  necessary  promptly  to  bring  to  its  aid  the  reinforoements 
which  Halleck  had  so  tardily  ordered  to  get  in  motion.  It  was 
necesi>ary  to  do  still  more,  and  rcs})oud  to  the  presence  of  Loi^ 
street  in  the  West  by  the  despatch  of  a  portion  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac ;  for,  thanks  to  better  means  of  communication,  this 
detachment  oould  reach  the  scene  of  the  struggle  sooner  than  any 
other  reinforcement  forwarded.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  authorities 
at  Washington  to  prove  they  were  not  afraid  at  so  grave  a  time  to 
weaken  the  array  charged  with  the  protection  of  the  capital.   . 

The  Government  understood  this  duty,  and  on  the  23d  of  Sep- 
teml)er  the  order  was  given  to  Meade  to  send  the  Eleventh  and 
Twelfth  corps  to  the  city  of  Washington.  As  we  said  in  the  pre- 
ceding volume,  Howard  and  Slocum,  who  were  in  command  of 
these  cori^s,  left  on  the  following  morning  the  banks  of  the  Sapi- 
dan,  and  conductal  their  troops  to  the  capital,  where  they  were 
joinetl  by  General  Hooker,  their  new  chief.  Numerous  trains  were 
also  in  readiness  to  convey  these  twenty  thousand  men,  with  their 
artiller}',  ammunition,  and  baggage,  by  way  of  Cincinnati  and 
Nashville,  as  far  as  Bridgeport ;  and  within  six  days  this  army 
and  its  materiel  were  transported  over  the  distance  of  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-four  miles  between  Wa.<liington  and  Bridgeport. 
This  remarkable  achievement  was  due  to  the  excellent  manage- 
ment of  Quartermaster-general  Meigs,  General  McCallum,  director 
of  military  railways,  and  the  civil  administrators  of  the  diiferent 
railroad  e()mj)anios.  The  confusion  which  had  marked  the  earlier 
days  was  succeeded  by  a  WTll-rogulatcd  system,  of  which  the  Fed- 
eral armies  at  last  reaped  the  fruit.  The  orders  issued  to  Hooker 
forbade  him  to  go  beyond  Bridgeport,  but  to  defend  to  the  last 
the  railroad  between  this  point  and  Xasliville  while  waiting  for 
the  time  when  direct  communications  might  be  opened  with  Chat- 
tanooga. So  long  as  tliere  were  no  easy  means  of  supplying  this 
place,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  increase  the  number  of  mouths 
to  be  fed  within  it.  Like  orders  were  issued  to  all  the  rein- 
forcements drawn  from  the  Army  of  the  Missouri  and  the  caraps 
of  instruction.  Unfortunately  for  Rosecrans,  the  armies  of  the 
Ohio  and  of  the  Mississippi  could  not  be  transported  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Tennessee  passes  so  promptly  as  the  divisions 
which  had  been  detached  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
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We  left  Barnside  on  the  24th  of  September  returning  in  great 
haste  to  Blnoxville  with  all  the  available  portion  of  his  army,  to 
march  at  last  to  the  assistance  of  Rosecrans.  In  the  morning  he 
met  at  Morristown  the  heads  of  columns  of  the  Ninth  corps  and 
heard  of  the  battle  of  Chickamauga.  The  result  of  this  battle 
greatly  changes  his  situation :  he  can  no  longer  proceed  on  Buck- 
ner's  tracks  to  join  Rosecrans  in  the  breach  at  Dalton.  He  halts 
at  Knoxville  with  the  bulk  of  his  troops,  leaving  his  cavalry  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hiawassee  to  watch  the  southern  roads,  and  asks 
of  Halleck  instructions  for  which  the  latter  makes  him  wait  a  long 
tune.  The  head  of  the  general  staff,  wisliing  neither  to  abandon 
a  single  part  of  the  vast  territory  reconquered  by  the  Array  of  the 
Ohio,  nor  to  refuse  the  co-operation  of  this  army  to  the  vanquished 
at  Chickamauga,  finds  no  other  way  of  solving  this  problem  than 
to  order  Burnside  to  have  a  clear  understanding  with  Rosecrans. 
After  several  days  of  expectation  Burnside  proposes  three  plans 
for  a  campaign.  According  to  the  first,  he  should  follow  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  army,  say  about  twenty  thousand  men,  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tennessee,  so  that,  being  protected  by  this 
river,  he  might  join  directly  the  Army  of  the  Curaberland  at 
Chattanooga.  According  to  the  second,  he  should,  on  the  con- 
trary, come  down  on  the  left  bank  along  the  railway,  with 
some  fifteen  thousand  men,  leaving  the  rest  of  his  troops  in  East 
Tennessee,  and  then  attack  the  right  wing  of  Bragg's  army. 
If  the  third  plan  be  adopted,  he  should  take  with  him  the 
troops  last  mentioned;  but,  instead  of  going  to  seek  Bragg, 
Burnside  should  pass  behind  him,  moving  by  way  of  Benton 
alon^  the  foot  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  cut,  at  Dalton, 
Bragg's  communications,  reach  Atlanta,  and,  crossing  the  entire 
length  of  Greorgia,  should  look  for  a  suitable  point  for  the  em- 
barkation of  troops.  Subsisting  on  the  country,  taking  with 
him  no  train,  and  tearing  up  the  railway  behind  him,  he  will 
not  allow  himself  to  be  pvertaken  after  he  shall  have  forced 
Bragg  to  raise  the  siege  of  Chattanooga  to  pursue  him.  This 
third  plan  was  perhaps  chimerical  at  that  time,  as  Burnside's 
forces  were  not  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  enterprise ; 
but  we  have  mentioned  it  because  in  it  are  found  clearly  indi- 
cated the   principal   characteristics  of  the  plan  that  somewhat 
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later  was  to  lead  Sherman  from  the  banks  of  the  Tennessee 
to  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic.  In  other  respects  all  three  of  the 
plans  were  impracticable ;  the  second  would  expose  Burnside,  iso- 
lated, to  certain  destruction,  while  the  first  presented  the  double 
inconvenience  of  abandoning  East  Tennessee  and  bringing  to  Chat- 
tanooga a  new  army  which  would  have  hastened  the  dearth  of  pro- 
visions in  that  place.  They  were  all  discarded.  East  Tennessee 
could  not  be  usetl  for  a  base  of  operations  against  the  Confederates, 
because,  there  being  no  railway  connection  at  the  northward,  the 
supplying  of  a  large  army  was  impossible  in  that  part  of  the 
State.  Burnside  with  liis  four  divisions  hardly  found  there  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  he  had  been  obliged  to  reduce  the  rations 
allotted  to  his  troops.  On  the  other  hand,  the  retreat  of  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland  rendered  the  occupation  of  East  Tennessee  mudi 
more  important,  for,  as  this  army  no  longer  menaced  Dalton  and 
Cleveland,  it  was  only  on  the  banks  of  the  Holston  River  that  the 
Federals  could  occupy  the  direct  line,  so  useful  to  the  Confeder- 
acy, from  Lynchburg  to  Atlanta.  It  was  therefore  necessary  that 
Burnside  should  remain  in  East  Tennessee.  Roseerans  was  ask- 
ing him  to  collect  the  bulk  of  his  troops  at  Kingston  on  the  south 
of  Knoxville,  so  as  to  place  his  entire  cavalry  en  Sdielon  down  the 
river  on  the  western  Ixmk  of  the  Tennessee.  He  would  thus  have 
covered  the  left  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  while  lea\'ing 
sufficient  gjirrisons  at  Knoxville  and  Cumberland  Gap,  the  only 
points  within  his  command  which  it  was  important  to  preserve. 
But  the  Government  at  Washington  would  not  expose  to  incur- 
sions by  the  enemy  the  territory  the  liberation  of  which  it  had 
just  celebrate<l,  and  Halleck  ordered  Burnside  to  occupy  so  many 
different  points  that  the  latter  could  not  conform  to  the  desire  of 
Roseerans. 

Later  on  we  shall  see  the  ser\'ice  which  he  shall  indirectly  ren- 
der to  the  defenders  of  Chattanooga  by  drawing  to  himself — with- 
out, however,  having  left  Knoxville — a  portion  of  Bragg's  army. 
But  he  shall  have  no  active  part  in  the  great  struggle  which  is  to 
take  place  around  Lookout  Mountain. 


BOOK  II.— THE  SIEGE  OF  CHATTANOOGA. 


CHAPTER  I. 

WAUEATCHIE. 

HOOKER'S  troops  reach  Bridgeport  in  advance  of  all  the 
other  reinforcements  expected  with  so  much  impatience  by 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  But  to  ensure  the  deliverance  of 
the  place  there  is  required  the  co-operation  of  a  jwrtion  of  Grant's 
army,  to  which,  as  we  have  said,  Halleck  sent  pressing  orders 
some  days  before  the  battle  of  Chickamauga. 

We  left  this  army,  in  Volume  III.,  about  the  middle  of  July, 
The  Mississippi  is  open,  Johnston  has  been  forced  into  the  inte- 
rior, while  Pcmberton's  troops,  prisoners  on  jmrole,  have  followed 
his  track  in  sadness.  The  victory  of  the  Federals  is  so  com- 
plete that  they  no  longer  have  an  adversary  confronting  them. 
The  troops  collected  from  all  parts  to  ensure  this  victory  are  avail- 
able. As  early  as  the  18th  of  July,  Grant  proposes  to  the  general- 
in-chief  of  the  army  to  transport  these  troops  by  sea  to  Mobile,  to 
take  possession  of  that  city,  and  thence  to  enter  upon  a  campaign 
which,  in  ascending  the  Alabama  River,  would  lead  him  to 
the  heart  of  the  Confederacy.  But  this  plan,  the  very  probable 
success  of  whidi  would  have  speedily  put  an  end  to  the  war,  is 
not  approved  by  Halleck,  who  is  always  ready  to  favor  oj3erations 
of  a  secondary  importance  at  the  sacrifice  of  measures  which  might 
prove  of  a  decisive  character.  The  forces  collected  before  Vicks- 
burg  are  scattered.  As  we  have  stated,  the  Ninth  corps  embarked 
at  the  beginning  of  August  to  rejoin  Burnside.  Halleck,  while 
he  sends  the  latter  into  East  Tennessee,  wishes  also  to  finish  the 
conquest  of  Louisiana.  The  Thirteenth  corps  is  transported 
from  Vicksburg  to  Natchez,  to  co-operate  with  Banks  in  the  cam- 
paign of  which  we  shall  hereafter  relate  the  disastrous  issue.  Hurl- 
VoL.  rv-— 13  i»s 
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but,  with  the  Sixteenth  corps,  is  recalled  to  Memphis :  one  of  his 
divisions  is  sent  to  Grcneral  Schofield  in  Missouri.  Only  two  ooips 
remain  with  Grant  near  Yieksburg :  these  are  the  Fifteenth  and 
the  Seventeenth,  commanded  by  his  two  favorite  lieutenants,  Sher- 
man and  McPherson.  The  former  while  returning  from  Jacksoo 
halted  on  the  banks  of  the  Big  Black  River.  The  latter  encamps 
within  the  works  which  Pemberton  had  so  long  defended. 

In  this  army,  thus  divided,  every  one  thinks  only  of  restii^, 
for  all  have  very  quickly  understood  that  great  operations  are  sus- 
pended. The  men  would  have  gallantly  made  another  effort  if  it 
had  been  demanded  of  them  forthwith  to  strike  the  enemy  yet 
stunned  by  defeat.  But  once  that  moment  of  enthusiasm  is 
passed,  fatigue  overcomes  the  strongest  constitutions.  The  warm 
and  damp  climate  completes  the  enervation  of  troops  which  are 
no  longer  stimulated  by  the  excitement  incident  to  the  struggle. 
More  men  are  disabled  by  typhoid  and  marsh  fevers  than  by 
the  fire  of  the  enemy.  Requests  for  furloughs,  at  first  readily 
granted,  multiply  at  a  fearful  rate.  It  appears  to  be  the  belief 
that  the  army  has  accomplished  its  task.  Besides,  Halleck  con- 
tinues to  parcel  it  out,  for  at  the  beginning  of  September  he 
asks  Grant  for  a  division  to  reinforce  Steele  in  Arkansas.  Finally, 
the  army  beholds  its  chief  himself  reduced  for  a  time  to  inactivity. 
The  Federal  Government  wished  to  re-establish  its  authoritv  in 
Texas  and  occupy  the  frontier  formed  by  the  Rio  Grande  River. 
The  creation  of  the  ephemeral  empire  of  Mexico,  together  with  the 
difficulties  which  it  had  raised  between  Paris  and  Washington, 
caused  the  latter  to  fear  lest  a  foreign  army,  crossing  the  Rio 
Grande,  might  come  and  join  with  the  Confederates.  But  Grant 
was  still  thinking  of  the  expedition  to  Mobile.  Wliether  the 
troops  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Alabama  or  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
they  had  to  embark  at  New  Orleans.  Toward  the  latter  part  of 
August  he  went  to  that  city  in  order  to  confer  about  his  project 
with  Banks.  But  shortly  after  his  arrival  he  had  so  serious  a  fall 
from  his  horse  that  when  brought  back  to  Vieksburg  he  was  for 
three  weeks  obliged  to  remain  in  bed,  and  for  two  months  could 
•not  walk  without  crutches. 

It  is  in  the  midst  of  this  season  of  rest  that  Halleck's  pressing 
appeal  in  favor  of  Rosecrans  is  received  at  Vieksburg.     It  has 
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already  been  noticed  that  the  geucral-in-diief  of  the  army  ad- 
dressed a  first  despatch  to  Grant  on  the  13th  of  September,  direct- 
ing him  to  send  all  his  available  forces  to  Memphis,  and  to 
move  them  thence  eastward  by  way  of  Corinth  and  Tuscumbia. 
Forty-eight  hours  thereafter  the  same  orders  were  repeated  in  a 
second  despatch,  containing  more  detail.  However,  the  days 
succeed  one  another  and  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Chickamauga 
comes,  without  any  response  returning  either  from  Memphis  or 
Vicksburg:  the  telegraph-wire  does  not  extend  beyond  Cairo, 
and  official  messages  are  forwarded  by  water.  But  important 
orders  might  easily  be  carried  witliin  fifteen  hours  by  a  special 
boat  as  far  as  Memphis,  the  distance  being  only  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty-five  miles.  A  like  service,  organized  by 
Grant,  maintains  communications  between  Memphis  and  Vicks- 
burg, which  are  separated  by  a  distance  of  nearly  two  hundred 
and  twenty-four  miles.  Carelessness  on  tiie  part  of  some  em- 
ploy^ is  the  only  cause  of  this  strange  silence.  The  urgency 
of  Halleck's  despatches  has  doubtless  not  been  made  known 
at  Cairo,  nor  understood  by  those  who  have  received  them. 
Whether  they  were  mislaid  or  have  been  entrusted  to  boats  which 
have  stopped  on  the  way,  these  despatches  reach  Mempliis  only 
after  incredible  delays.  The  despatch  of  the  15th  arrives  first,  on 
the  21st ;  Hurl  but  sends  it  immediately  to  Grant,  who  receives  it 
on  the  22d.  That  of  the  13th  is  handed  to  him  only  on  the  25th : 
it  took  ten  days  to  csivvy  this  despatch  from  Cairo  to  Memphis. 
This  n^lect  may  compromise  the  safety  of  a  large  army,  and  it  is 
incredible  that  Halleck  should  not  have  made  a  searching  inquiry 
into  this  matter.  Grant,  although  still  confined  to  bed,  loses  not 
a  moment  to  repair  the  neglect.  All  his  orders  are  issued  within 
a  few  hours,  A  boat  despatched  after  J.  E.  Smith  carries  to  him 
the  order  not  to  land  at  Helena,  and  to  proceed  by  water  as  far 
as  Memphis,  whence  Hurlbut  shall  direct  him  by  land  on  Corinth, 
with  two  divisions  of  the  latter's  own  corps.  The  exixMlition  into 
Arkansas  being  accomplished,  the  troops  which  would  return 
thence  to  Memphis  would  be  sent  in  the  same  direction.  Oster- 
haus'  division  of  Sherman's  corps  is  recalled  in  great  haste  from 
the  banks  of  the  Big  Black  River,  and  as  early  as  the  24th  it  is 
ascending  the  river. 
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However,  Grant  has  readily  anderstood  that  in  thus  detaching 
four  divisions  from  his  army  he  has  done  either  too  much  or  too 
little.  It  is  best  to  renounce  the  campaign  of  which  New  Orleans 
might  be  the  base,  by  leaving  on  the  river  only  indispensable  gar- 
risons, and  to  send  the  bulk  of  the  army  to  the  eastward  in  search 
of  new  battlefields  near  the  blood-stained  banks  of  the  Chicka- 
mauga.  Therefore,  on  the  25th,  Sherman  receives  the  order  to 
bring  back  two  more  divisions  to  Vicksburg :  all  boats  coming  in 
from  the  south  or  the  north  are  detained  and  loaded  with  troops, 
wliile  on  the  28th  Sherman  starts  for  Memphis,  followed  by  a  long 
convoy  carrying  the  Second  and  the  Fourth  divisions  under  the 
command  of  Generals  G.  A.  Smith  and  Corse.  J.  E.  Smith's 
division,  which  Sherman  will  find  at  Memphis,  will  replace  in  the 
Fifteenth  corps  Tuttle's  division,  which  was  left  near  Big  Black 
River  and  temporarily  incorporated  with  the  Seventeenth  corps. 
Grant,  with  a  view  to  explain  to  Banks  the  refusal  of  the  help 
which  the  latter  asks  of  him,  sends  a  copy  of  Halleck's  orders. 

Thanks  to  Grant,  six  divisions  will  leave  Memphis  in  a  few 
days  to  proceed  to  the  assistance  of  Rosecrans :  it  is  the  flower 
of  the  army  before  which  Pemberton  has  surrendered.  Sher^ 
man  commands  these  troops,  and  he  will  thus  double  their 
value.  His  chief,  who  regretfully  parts  with  him,  is  aware  of 
the  service  which  he  renders  to  the  Federal  cause  by  opening  a 
new  and  vast  field  of  activity  to  the  military  genius  of  Sherman. 
Thus,  Grant  retains  for  himself  on  the  Mississippi  only  one  divis- 
ion at  Memphis  and  three  near  Vicksburg.  Ord  by  placing  his 
troops  en  ichelon  shall  be  able  easily  to  watch  the  course  of  the 
river  from  Natchez  as  far  as  Bayou  Sara,  near  the  town  of 
Port  Hudson,  which  is  occupied  by  Banks.  A  jwrtion  of 
Johnston's  army  has  remained  between  Meridian  and  Jackson ; 
his  cavalry  is  overrunning  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi :  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  these  forces  from  making 
an  offensive  movement  on  the  Big  Black  River  or  impeding 
the  progress  of  the  divisions  sent  to  Rosecrans'  assistance. 
McPherson  receives  orders  to  detain  Johnston's  forces  by  a  vig- 
orous demonstration  against  Canton  and  Jackson.  On  the  other 
hand,  Grant  takes  measures  to  prevent  fresh  delays  in  the  trans- 
mission of  orders  received  from  his  chief. 
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However,  it  was  not  possible  any  longer  to  leave  inactive  and 
useless  behind  the  ruined  walls  of  Vicksburg  the  general  whom 
brilliant  victories  had  raised  above  all  the  other  promoters  of 
the  Federal  cause.  The  Government  understood  at  last  that  the 
defeat  at  Chickamauga  was  owing  to  the  self-reliance  or  inde- 
pendence of  the  commanders  of  the  armies  of  tlic  Tennessee,  the 
Cumberland,  and  the  Ohio,  and  that  it  was  expedient  to  place 
under  one  supreme  command  the  direction  of  this  sort  of  aulic 
council,  the  voice  of  which  was  heard  only  in  the  telegraphic- 
office  at  Washington.  Nobody  could  dispute  with  Grant  the 
claim  to  this  r6le.  President  Lincoln  determined  to  give  him, 
under  the  designation  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  command  of  all  the  armies  operating  between  the  great  river 
and  the  Alleghanies.  On  the  3d  of  October,  Halleck  called  him 
to  Cairo :  despite  the  precautions  he  had  taken,  Grant  received 
the  despatch  only  on  the  10th,  when  he  immediately  embarked  for 
the  north. 

Sherman  had  arrived  at  Memphis  on  the  2d  of  October  with 
G.  A.  Smith's  division.  Osterhaus  had  repaired  by  rail  to  Cor- 
inth, where  Hurlbut^s  two  divisions  had  already  arrived.  J.  E, 
Smith  was  preparing  to  follow  him  by  the  same  road  ;  his  troops 
were  already  collected  at  the  station,  but  locomotives  and  cars  were 
wanting.  As  G.  A.  Smith  had  not  been  able  to  start  before  the 
9th  of  October,  Sherman  preferred  that  Corse's  division,  which 
had  landed  on  the  4th,  should  move  by  land.  On  the  11th,  all 
his  troops  being  in  motion,  Sherman  himself  started  for  Corinth 
with  his  staff  and  a  battalion  of  regulars.  It  was  therefore  a 
whole  army  which  was  going  to  throw  its  weight  into  the  deci- 
sive struggle  near  Chattanooga.  But  Halleck,  fearing  to  overtax 
the  Louisville  and  Bridgeport  line  vid  Nashville,  had  directed 
Sherman  to  restore  beyond  Corinth  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
Railroad,  so  as  to  use  it  to  bring  in  supplies  and  provisions.  The 
army  was  therefore  obliged  to  regulate  its  march  by  the  prog- 
ress of  this  reconstruction. 

From  the  first  days  in  October,  Hooker  had  ranged  his  two 
corps  en  ichelon  between  Tullahoma  and  Bridgeport,  to  occupy 
the  pass  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains  and  protect  the  rail- 
way employed  for  supplying  the  army  collected  at  Chattanooga. 
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But  while  he  saved  it  from  immediate  famine,  he  yet  did  not 
afford  it  the  means  of  either  extricating  itself  or  aocumn- 
lating  provisions  for  the  winter.  Rosecrans,  under  whose  or- 
ders Hooker  was  placed,  also  found  it  was  impossible  to  bring 
him  to  Chattanooga,  where  the  consumption  by  his  troops  would 
have  increased  the  scarcity  of  food,  and  equally  impossible  to 
undertake  offensive  operations  with  forces  thus  divided.  He  was 
waiting  for  the  completion  of  a  new  ponton-train  to  bring  Hooker 
by  the  right  bank  in  front  of  Lookout  Valley  and  make  him  croM 
the  Tennessee,  so  as  to  attack  in  flank  the  elevated  positions  from 
the  top  of  which  Longstreet  was  enabled  to  close  to  him  the  road 
to  Bridgeport.  This  waiting  was  tedious  and  dangerous  to  bis 
army. 

On  the  25th  of  September  we  left  him  finishing  his  fortifica- 
tions in  Chattanooga.  His  entire  cavalry  is  massed  on  the  left 
bank,  which  it  is  charged  to  watch  above  and  below.  It  is  a 
difficult  task,  for  Burnside  has  not  followed  Rosecrans'  sugges- 
tions :  it  is  necessary  to  stretch  the  line  of  troops  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  Kingston.  Above  Chattanooga  the  task  is  entrusted 
to  Crook's  division,  whasc  surveillance  includes  more  than  fifty 
miles,  together  with  numerous  fords,  the  water  in  the  river  being 
very  low  at  that  time.  Colonel  McCook's  division  is  posted 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Bridgeport  and  watches  the  passes  in 
Tennt*aseo. 

The  Confederates  are  getting  ready  to  pierce  this  feeble  curtain. 
Bragg  wishing  to  keep  all  his  infantry  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  in  front  of  Rosocrans,  it  is  the  part,  of  his  cavalry  to 
cross  the  river  to  operate  agiiinst  the  supply-trains  of  the  Fed- 
erals. But  he  desir(?s  first  to  make  sure  that  Burnside  will 
not  trouble  his  rear,  and  by  a  vigorous  demonstration  to  stop 
anv  movement  of  the  Armv  of  the  Ohio  to  the  south  of  Hiawassee 
Kiver.  In  fact,  it  is  rumored  that  that  army  has  already  crossed 
this  river.  Forrest,  after  only  one  day  of  rest,  receives  on  the 
2r)tli,  in  the  morning,  the  order  to  send  Pegram  with  Scott's 
brigade  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Tennessee,  so  as  to  watch 
Crook's  Federal  ]x>sts,  while  he,  with  Davidson's  brigade  and 
Armstrong's  division,  will  move  toward  Cleveland  and  Charles- 
ton.    It  is  nejir  to  this  last  town,  situate  on  the  southern  shore  of 
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the  Hiawassee,  that  the  presence  of  the  enemy  has  been  reported. 
On  the  morrow,  the  26th,  at  daybreak,  Wheeler  leaves  the 
station  at  Chiokamauga  to  form  the  reserve  of  the  expedition- 
ary oorps,  while  Forrest,  joining,  at  Cleveland,  Hodge's  brigade, 
moves  rapidly  upon  Charleston,  which  Colonel  Byrd  occupies  with 
one  or  two  raiments  of  Union  cavalry.  Armstrong  and  David- 
^  son,  each  with  one  brigade,  pass  the  river  above  and  below  Charles- 
ton, so  as  to  get  ahead  of  the  Federals  on  the  road  to  Athens. 
After  having  allowed  them  time  to  accomplish  this  movement, 
Wheeler  himself,  with  his  artillery  and  two  brigades,  attacks  the 
Federal  post  Byrd  makes  haste  to  pass  over  to  the  right  bank 
of  the  Hiawassee,  which  is  defended  by  light  works;  but  the 
Confederates,  having  found  an  easy  ford,  follow  him  up  and 
compel  him  to  retreat.  Forrest,  fortunately  for  Byrd,  has  been  too 
quick,  and  he  thus  escapes  from  the  detachments  which  were  to 
Borround  him.  Wolford  brings  a  Federal  brigade  from  Athens  to 
his  assistance,  but  he  soon  recognizes  the  necessity  of  falling  back 
before  the  enemy,  whose  forces,  again  collected,  press  him  closely, 
without,  however,  being  able  to  attack  him.  Thus,  the  Confed- 
erates take  possession  of  Sweetwater  and  Philadelphia,  which  the 
Union  rearguard  defends  for  a  moment  against  Dibrell,  and  then 
they  occupy  Loudon,  where  they  exchange  some  musket-shots  with 
the  Federals,  who  hastily  recross  the  Tennessee.  Their  feeble 
resistance  proves  that  the  bulk  of  Burnside's  army  is  yet  far 
away.  All  bond  between  this  army  and  that  of  Rosecrans  is 
sundered :  henceforth  the  Confederate  cavalry  may  turn  Rose- 
crans' left  to  undertake  one  of  those  destructive  raids  the  tra- 
dition of  which  Van  Dorn  has  bequeathed  to  that  cavalry.  But 
Forrest,  who  was  recalled  that  very  evening  to  Charleston,  will 
take  no  part  in  the  expedition  which  he  appeared  so  fit  to 
direct. 

Bragg,  dissatisfied  with  himself  and  others,  has  punished  by 
arrests,  pending  the  decision  by  a  board  of  inquiry,  the  dilatori- 
iiess  of  Hill  and  Polk  on  the  11th  and  the  20th  of  September. 
Perhaps  he  has  a  grudge  against  Forrest  for  being  too  quick  to 
pursue  the  enemy  on  the  21st.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  deprives  him, 
in  fact,  of  his  command  by  enjoining  upon  him  to  remain  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tennessee  with  only  one  of  his  brigades. 
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The  three  others  are  taken  away  to  double  Wheeler^B  foreeB, 
which  are  going  to  spring  upon  the  rear  of  Roeecrans.  On  the 
evening  of  the  30th  the  bulk  of  these  forees  is  ooUected  near  the 
crossing  called  Cottonport  Ferry,  where  the  Decatur  and  Wash- 
ington road  crosses  the  Tennessee.  Although  he  is  obliged  to 
send  away  a  portion  of  Forrest's  cavalry,  whose  horses  are  either 
foundered  or  wounded,  still  there  are  lefl  him  about  four  thousand 
sabres,  which,  with  some  batteries,  are  divided  among  the  three 
divisions  of  Wharton,  Martin,  and  Davidson. 

While  Bra^  shall  seek,  from  the  northward,  to  gain  the  Nash- 
ville and  Bridgeport  Railroad,  a  force  of  nearly  equal  strength 
shall  advance  from  the  southward  to  reach  that  same  road.  On 
the  29th  of  September,  Johnston  orders  the  chief  of  his  cavalry, 
General  Lee,  who  occupies  Northern  Alabama,  to  cross  the  Ten- 
nessee with  two  thousand  five  hundred  well-mounted  men.  Rod- 
dey's  brigade,  nearly  fifteen  hundred  strong,  shall  leave  Tuscumbia 
to  join  him. 

Meantime,  Wheeler  as  early  as  the  evening  of  September  30th 
finds  himself  beyond  the  Tennessee.  Crook  has  not  been  able  to 
collect  his  forces  in  time  to  defend  the  passage.  His  posts  have 
fallen  back  from  Washington  to  Smith's  Cross-roads  before  the 
enemy's  powerful  column.  This  column,  without  waiting  any 
longer,  has  entered  the  road  called  Paine's  Trace,  leading  ac]*oss 
Walden's  Ridge  to  Pikeville  on  the  banks  of  the  Sequatchie, 
and  soon  the  darkness  of  night  masks  its  movements.  The 
Federal  left  wnng  is  turned.  Crook  calls  to  him  all  the  de- 
tachineuts  en  ichelon  down  the  river,  and  begins  to  march, 
October  Ist,  ujwn  the  tracks  of  the  Confederates,  with  his  two 
thousand  cavalrymen  under  the  direction  of  Minty  and  Ix)ng. 
The  brigade  of  mounted  infantry,  the  command  of  which  Wilder 
has  given  to  Colonel  Miller,  will  meet  Crook  in  the  mountain. 
The  news  of  Wheeler's  crossing,  quickly  transmitted  to  Chatta- 
nooga, causes  a  deep  sensation  among  the  Federals.  For,  once 
in  tlie  Seijuatchie  Valley,  the  hostile  cavalry  can  easily  reach  at 
Anderson  the  only  road  which  connects  Chattanooga  with  Bridge- 
port, and  by  a  fatal  coincidence  a  long  subsistence-train,  including 
upward  of  three  hundred  wagons,  liap|iens  to  be  just  near  the 
most  exposed  point  on  the  road.     Orders  are  issued  to  Colonel 
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McCook  to  leave  on  the  Tennessee  only  such  posts  as  are  strictly 
necessary,  and  to  move  the  rest  of  his  division  through  Jasper 
to  Anderson,  where  General  Robert  B.  Mitchell,  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Federal  cavalry,  is  to  meet  him.  McCook  starts 
with  Colonel  La  Grange's  brigade,  stationed  at  Bridgeport;  Colonel 
Campbell's  brigade,  encamped  farther  down,  will  follow  McCook ; 
and  the  third,  under  Colonel  Watkins,  will  do  the  duty  for- 
merly assigned  to  the  entire  division.  But  the  weather  is  fearful. 
McCook,  who  got  in  late  at  Jasper,  wishes  to  allow  Campbell 
time  to  join  him  during  the  night;  Campbell,  likewise  belated, 
does  not  appear,  and,  after  having  thus  lost  precious  time, 
McCook,  with  a  single  brigade,  at  the  break  of  day  resumes  his 
march  in  the  direction  of  Anderson.  Crook  has  experienced  a 
like  mischance :  after  bivouacking  on  the  top  of  Walden's  Ridge, 
he  saw  Miller  appear  only  on  the  2d,  in  the  morning.  Wheeler, 
ou  the.  contrary,  marched  throughout  the  night  from  September 
30th  to  October  1st,  so  that  in  the  forenoon  of  that  date  he  reaches 
Pikeville,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sequatchie,  near  which  he  allows 
bis  men  and  horses  a  well-earned  rest.  He  is  about  five  miles 
ahead  of  Crook,  and  will  know  how  to  avail  himself  of  this 
advantage.  In  the  night  of  the  lst-2d,  Wharton,  with  his 
division  (Davidson's),  the  baggiige-wagons,  as  well  as  the  lame 
men  and  horses,  toils  up  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Cumberland 
Mountains  and  takes  the  direct  road  to  McMinnville,  where  the 
Federals  have  considerable  d6p<*)ts  which  contribute  to  the  sup- 
plying of  Chattanooga  by  the  way  of  Anderson. 

During  this  time,  Wheeler,  firmly  believing  that  Crook  will 
start  in  pursuit  of  the  principal  corps,  takes  with  him  a  body  of 
fifteen  hundred  horse  belonging  to  Martin's  division,  and  rapidly 
dcsscends  the  Sequatchie  Valley  in  the  direction  of  Anderson. 
After  having  captured,  on  the  way,  about  thirty  United  States 
wagons,  he  gains  at  last  that  much-coveted  point,  and  the  joy 
of  the  Confederate  cavalry  may  be  imagined  when  they  discover 
on  the  road  to  the  south  of  the  village  the  enemy's  wagons,  whose 
white  covers  in  the  distance  form,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  on 
the  damp  plains,  something  like  a  long  chaplet  of  pearls.  The 
escort  is  easily  dispersed,  and  while  a  portion  of  the  force  remain 
under  arms  at  the  north  of  the  village,  the  rest  burn  the  wagons 
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and  kill  the  mules,  after  having  appropriated  the  finest  But  soon 
the  reports  of  Wheeler's  skirmishers  come  in  to  interrupt  his  work 
of  destruction.  If  McCook  had  not  marched  slowly,  he  would 
have  arrived  first  at  Anderson,  for  this  point  is  only  about  sixteen 
miles  distant  from  Jasper,  and  twenty-six  from  Pikeville,  where 
Wheeler  was  the  evening  before.  At  last,  toward  one  o'clock, 
McCook's  march  was  accelerated  by  a  dense  smoke  of  which  he 
easily  divined  the  cause.  Leaving  one  regiment  on  the  Dunlap 
road,  with  the  two  other  regiments  he  gains  the  left  bank  of  the 
Sequatchie,  falls  upon  the  Confederates  who  were  still  engaged 
in  pillaging  the  wagons,  defeats  them,  and  captures  about  sixty 
of  their  number.  The  pillagers,  driven  toward  the  main  part 
of  their  division,  rally  near  it  beyond  Anderson ;  but  Wheeler, 
having  no  longer  any  motive  to  continue  the  fight,  promptly  falls 
back,  notwithstanding  the  sui)eriority  of  his  forces.  For  the  blow 
is  struck,  the  wagon-train  is  destroyed,  and  subsistence  for  .several 
days  is  captured  from  Rosecrans.  It  is  necessary  to  hasten  else- 
where and  join  Wharton's  trooi3S.  In  the  morning  of  the  3d  the 
two  Southern  colunms  meet  in  front  of  McMinnville. 

A  few  hours  later,  Wheeler,  at  the  head  of  Wharton's  column, 
gallops  into  that  town,  whose  garrison  allows  itself  to  be  surprised, 
as  the  garrison  at  Holly  Springs  w^as  surprised  by  Van  Dorn  in 
the  preceding  year.  No  one  is  found  at  his  post ;  nearly  six  hun- 
dred men  in  uniform  full  for  a  few  houi's  into  the  hands  of  the 
Confalorates,  who  systematically  destroy  the  d6i)6ts  of  subsistence, 
ammunition,  and  equipments,  all  the  rolling  stock  belonging  to 
the  railroad,  the  niilway-station,  and  the  neighboring  bridges. 
Martin  remained  behind  at  Thompson's  Cove  to  keep  back  the 
Federals.  For  Crook  has  rapidly  followed  up  Wharton's  tracks 
by  Pikeville,  through  which  he  passed  in  the  afternoon  of  the  2d, 
and  bv  the  road  known  as  Robinson's  Trace,  which  in  the  even- 
ing  brou<]cht  him  up  to  the  top  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains. 
On  the  3(1,  toward  evening,  Miller  and  Minty  make  a  sharp 
attack  upon  Martin  at  Thompson's  Cove.  But  the  character 
of  the  ground  is  favorable  for  defence,  and  when,  in  the  midst 
of  night,  ]\Iartin  abandons  the  brook  to  the  Federals,  rendered 
very  thirsty  after  a  long  march,  his  retreat  is  not  molested. 

On   the   following  day,  the  4th,  Crook   enters   McMinnville 
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idst  the  smouldering  stores  wliich  the  enemy  left  behind 
m  when,  a  few  hours  before,  tliey  took  the  Murfreesborough 
d.  Indeed,  this  great  centre  of  supplies  offers  them  a 
y  still  more  tempting  because  its  destruction  would  prevent 
secrans  from  sustaining  his  troops  in  Chattanooga.  Henoe 
h  sides  attach  the  highest  importance  to  the  fate  o^  this 
'D.  There  are  formidable  defensive  works  around  it,  but 
garrison  is  so  feeble  that  it  cannot  occupy  the  entire  line. 
K)k  has  vainly  tried  to  warn  it  of  the  impending  danger, 
rtunately,  the  garrison  will  not  allow  iteelf  to  be  surprised. 
5  patrol  has  reported  from  a  great  distance  the  approach 
Wheeler,  and  they  have  immediately  commenced  to  remove 
the  stores  into  the  interior  of  the  fort,  where  the  gar- 
n  is  to  concentrate.  Crook  has  not  last  an  instant  in 
Minnville.  He  presses  the  enemy's  rearguard  so  sharply 
t  Martin  is  soon  obliged  to  halt  with  all  his  division  and 
spt  the  challenge  to  fight.  His  cavalry  dismounts  and 
res,  step  by  step,  before  the  Federals,  taking  advantage  of 
obstacles  to  retard  their  progress.  At  last,  night  enables 
cavalrymen  to  remount  and  rejoin  their  comrades.  But 
weler  cannot  attempt  a  coup-de-mmn  against  Murfreesborough 
ore  having  rid  himself  of  Crook,  who  presses  him  closely. 
I  halts  to  post  himself  between  Crook  and  the  town,  and 
IS  oblige  him  to  assume  the  offensive.  Crook  bivouacs  at 
adyville  after  the  fight,  and  does  not  fall  into  this  trap, 
iriy  in  the  morning  on  the  5th  he  gains  on  the  right,  by  a 
»-road,  the  Lilxirty  and  Murfreesborough  road,  and  enters 
is  last  town  without  having  met  the  enemy.  A  sentry  on 
aid  at  the  entrance  announces  to  the  garrison  this  unex- 
»ted  aid.  Thenceforth  the  place  is  secured  from  any  at- 
i,  and  Wheeler  gives  up  the  pursuit  of  his  course  any 
ither  in  the  direction  of  Nashville.  There  is  behind  him 
I  important-  section  of  the  railway:  while  retiring  he  can 
Btroy  it  and  thus  cause  the  greatest  damage  to  the  Federals. 
Kb  stroke  is  accomplished  on  the  5th  by  Martin,  who  cap- 
tts  the  small  garrison  at  Wartnioe,  and  on  the  evening  of 
e  aame  day  takes  possession  of  the  d6p6ts  at  Shelbyville. 
mother  direction,  Wheeler,  after  having  destroyed  the  bridge 
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and  block-house  on  Stone's  River,  falls  back  on  Duck  River, 
close  to  which  the  bivouacs  of  his  three  divisions  are  statioDed 
en  Schelon  on  the  evening  of  tlie  6th.  Davidson  is  at  Warner's 
Bridge,  Wharton  nearly  five  miles  farther  down,  and  Martin 
between  the  two. 

■ 

However,  after  the  fight  at  Anderson,  McCook  remained,  as  be 
had  been  ordered,  in  this  village,  where  Campbell  joined  him  only 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  3d.  Mitchell  arrived  on  the  ensuing  day, 
and  the  division  resumed  its  marcli  for  Murft'eesborough.  He 
reaches  this  town  on  the  6th  in  the  morning,  at  the  moment 
when  Crook,  having  been  obliged  to  halt  twenty-four  hours  to 
obtain  supplies  from  the  stores  that  had  been  thrown  into  eon- 
fusion,  starts  on  the  road  to  Shelbyville.  This  delay,  if  it  allows 
Wheeler  time  for  some  advance,  enables  Mitchell  to  collect  his 
two  brigiides  on  the  same  evening  about  eight  miles  from  Shelby- 
ville. W^heeler,  not  being  able  to  attempt  anything  alone  against 
the  Federals,  was  in  ho^x^  of  meeting  Lee  and  Roddey  on  Duck 
River,  and  with  their  co-operation  resuming  the  offensive  against 
Mitchell.  But  nobody  can  give  him  any  news  of  them ;  the 
enemy,  who  presses  him,  does  not  give  him  time  to  wait  for  Lee 
and  Koddcv,  and  he  decides  to  return  to  the  south  bank  of  the 
Tenn(».ssce.  His  exhausted  tro(>i)s  every  day  lose  a  great  nimi- 
bcr  of  strai^pjlers,  and  it  would  be  dangerous  for  him  to  risk  a 
general  eni!:agoincnt. 

On  tlie  7th,  in  the  morning,  the  Federals  come  up  with  David- 
son a  few  miles  from  his  camp.  Wheeler,  wishing  hereafter  to  keep 
his  coinniand  (ilosely  joined,  hits  instructed  Davidson  to  follow 
the  banks  of  Duck  River  in  order  to  ivjoin  the  two  other  di\'is- 
ions.  Instead  of  that,  Davidson  has  taken  on  the  left  the  road  to 
FarminG:ton.  Happily  for  him,  Miteliell  has  divided  his  forces. 
McC(K>k  is  proceeding  along  the  rifjht  bank  of  Duck  River; 
Crook  has  moved  in  the  direct i(m  of  Farmington,  and  the  alisi^nce 
of  MintyV  brigade,  delayed  in  consequence  of  a  misunderstand- 
ing, has  reduced  his  command  to  about  fifteen  hundred  men. 
However,  he  harasses  Davidson,  causes  him  to  be  charged  first 
bv  the  eavalrv,  then  bv  Miller's  mounted  infantry  on  foot,  with 
which  I^)ng*s  cjivalrv  soon  unites,  and  drives  him  from  wood  to 
wood  throughout  the  day.     Finally,  near  Farmington  a  last  effort 
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breaks  the  line  of  the  Confederates^  who  are  then  put  to  flight, 
leaving  four  pieces  of  artillery  in  Crook's  hands.  The  arrival 
of  Wheeler  with  Martin's  division  saves  the  train,  which  under 
the  escort  of  Wharton  takes  the  direction  of  Lewisburg.  Each 
side  loses  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  men  in  this  fight. 

The  Southerners  all  along  the  line  take  advantage  of  the  night 
to  resume  their  march,  and  this  time,  having  no  longer  anything 
to  destroy,  they  leave  the  Federals  at  a  good  distance  behind. 
Wheeler,  strewing  the  road  with  exhausted  or  dismounted  cavalry- 
men, deserters,  and  broken  wagons,  succeeds  in  reaching  the  bank 
of  the  Tennessee  at  Rogersville,  and  after  having  lost  some  sev- 
enty men  in  his  last  engagement,  he  fords  the  river  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  9th  over  the  shallows  called  Muscle  Shoals,  already 
known  to  our  readers.  His  men  are  fagged  out  and  his  horses 
unfit  for  service,  having  hardly  been  unsaddled  at  any  time 
daring  the  past  ten  days.  He  has  left  behind  him  some  wounded 
men  and  stragglers,  many  deserters,  and  all  the  prisoners  whom  he 
had  captured.  But  in  compensation  for  these  sacrifices  he  has 
inflicted  upon  the  enemy  heavy  losses,  the  consequences  of  which 
may  prove  disastrous.  The  destruction  of  the  long  train  at 
Anderson,  the  d6p6ts  at  McMinnville,  and  the  railway  between 
Miirfreesborough  and  Wartrace  is  quickly  felt  at  Chattanooga. 
The  supplies  of  provisions  upon  which  Rosecrans  was  counting 
have  failed  him  for  several  days;  he  is  obliged  to  exhaust  his 
d6p6ts,  reduce  men  and  horses  to  half-rations,  and,  the  rain 
coming  at  the  same  time  making  the  roads  muddy,  he  will  be 
constrained  to  subsist  from  hand  to  mouth  in  a  condition  of 
dearth  which  the  least  accident  might  transform  into  a  famine. 

Such  a  state  of  things  might  be  brought  on,  for  instance,  by  the 
destruction  of  the  tunnel  at  Cowan,  which  Roddey  attempts  at  the 
moment  when  Wheeler  recrosses  the  Tennessee.  Roddey  passes 
the  river  at  Guutersville  on  the  10th,  and,  moving  by  Maysville 
and  New  Market,  proceeds  toward  Salem,  where  he  ex])e(»ts  to 
reach  Cowan.  But  he  learns  on  the  12th  that  Wheeler  is  no 
longer  in  those  parts,  and  that  Mitchell,  returning  to  Bridgeport, 
chances  to  be  between  himself  and  the  river.  He  immediately 
retraces  his  steps,  encounters  in  the  night  Crook's  vanguard,  that 
had  followed  his  tracks  from  the  vicinity  of  Guntei'sville,  and, 
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passing  between  Crook  and  McCook,  he  returns  on  the  13th  to 
the  banks  of  the  Tennessee  on  the  south  of  Athens.  Greneral  Lee, 
who  had  not  yet  been  able  to  take  the  field^  was  near  Muscle 
Shoals  at  the  moment  when  Wheeler  came  so  precipitately  to  seek 
this  fording-place,  and  he  naturally  renounced  the  design  of  cross- 
ing the  river  alone.  It  was  too  late :  the  Confederate  generals  had 
illy  calculated  their  movements  and  missed  the  opportunity  of 
isolating  Rosecrans.  The  Federal  cavalry  had  need  to  recruit, 
and,  there  being  no  longer  any  fear  of  a  fresh  incursion  by  the 
enemy,  the  cavalry  remained  within  reach  of  the  railway  guarded 
by  Hooker's  small  army.  On  the  15th  of  October,  Crook  was 
established  at  Winchester  and  McCook  at  Bridgeport. 

In  another  quarter  Davidson  has  brought  back  to  the  positions 
occupied  fifteen  days  before  by  Forrest  the  three  brigades  that  have 
been  entrusted  to  him.  Their  ranks  are  considerably  thinned,  and 
the  effective  force  of  this  corps,  which  was  so  formidable  a  few 
weeks  ago,  has  dwindled  below  that  of  a  division.  Besides,  this 
corps  has  lost  its  commander.  Forrest,  smitten  by  Bragg,  as  we 
have  said,  with  a  virtual  disgrace,  was  called  to  Mississippi  by 
Johnston,  who  knew  how  to  appreciate  his  rare  military  qualities. 
He  was  preceded  by  Ector's  and  McNair's  brigades.  These  troops 
were  replaced  with  Stevenson's  division,  which  had  been  so  im- 
prudently taken  away  from  Bragg  before  the  battle  of  Murfrees- 
borough.  Bragg  sends  him  to  the  banks  of  the  Hiawassee  to 
resume  against  Burnside  the  operations  which  Wheeler's  expedi- 
tion has  suddenly  interrupted.  He  occupies  Charleston  on  the 
19th  of  October,  and  we  shall  leave  him  there  for  the  present. 

Jolinston  has  not  the  means  seriously  to  impede  Sherman's 
movements.  A  portion  of  his  trooj>s,  scattered  over  a  vast  terri- 
tory, observe  the  movements  of  McPherson,  who  has  advanced 
his  lines  as  far  as  Canton,  Mississippi.  General  liCe,  quartered 
at  Tuscunibia,  is  too  far  away  to  meet  the  Fifteenth  Federal 
corps.  Chalmers,  who  with  a  few  regiments  has  remained  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Grenada,  endeavors  to  check  its  march.  On  the 
11th  of  October  he  moves  rapidly  to  the  northward  to  cut  the 
Memphis  and  Corinth  Railroad :  he  hopes  to  surprise  one  of  the 
trains  carrying  the  Federal  troops,  and  to  stop  the  movement  by 
destroying  the  road.     For  his  objective  point  he  selected  the  sta- 
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7^^  at  CoUierville,  a  small  fortified  post  occupied  by  the  Sixty- 
^th  Indiana^  and  about  twenty-four  miles  from  Memphis.  If 
7^  Bucoeed  in  capturing  it  together  with  its  garrison,  he  shall  be 
^  a  position  to  seize  the  trains  and  destroy  the  bridges.  Our 
^'Baders  will  remember  that  on  the  same  day  (October  11th)  Sher- 
Huui  was  going  to  Corinth  on  a  train  carrying  his  staff  with  only 
a  few  hundred  regular  soldiers.  At  the  moment  when  he  moves 
oat  of  CoUierville  the  outposts  of  the  Sixty-sixth  Indiana,  which 
liave  advanced  to  reconnoitre  the  road,  are  driven  back  by  the 
Southern  cavalry.  The  train,  stopped  in  time,  quickly  returns 
to  the  station,  and  all  on  board,  generals  and  privates,  jump  out. 
They  hurriedly  form  in  line  to  occupy  the  earthworks,  the  build- 
ings of  the  station,  and  the  trenches  along  the  railway.  The 
employes  of  the  company  find  weapons  and  join  the  combatants. 
While  some  minutes  are  gained  in  parleys  with  the  enemy's  flag 
of  truce,  the  tel^raph  carries  to  Corse's  division,  which  is  moving 
on  foot,  the  order  to  come  in  haste,  and  asks  the  authorities  in 
Memphis  for  the  train  to  bring  up  a  portion  of  that  division. 
l%ortly  thereafter  Chalmers  cuts  the  telegraph-wires  and  b^ins 
at  once  the  attack.  His  dismounted  cavalry  completely  sur- 
rounds the  small  Federal  force ;  his  artillery  aids  this  movement. 
Bat  Sherman,  who  brings  to  the  command  of  a  few  hundred 
men  the  same  care  and  instinct  of  war  as  to  the  direction  of  a 
large  army,  has  made  every  preparation  to  receive  them.  The 
attack,  several  times  renewed,  is  always  repulsed.  The  Federals 
fight  all  the  better  as  they  feel  how  important  it  is  to  their  cause 
to  preserve  the  general  who  is  with  them.  Finally,  toward  even- 
ing the  enemy  suddenly  disappears.  The  tmin  despatched  from 
Memphis  has  taken  up  on  the  way  a  battery  of  artillery  and  a 
raiment  of  infantry,  and,  being  covered  by  skirmisliei-s,  has 
advanced  up  to  within  a  very  short  distance  of  CoUierville. 
Corse  closely  followed  the  train  at  a  double-quick,  and  the  ap- 
proach of  these  reinforcements  has  induced  Chalmers  to  retreat. 
Sherman  can  continue  his  journey  without  difficulty.  On  the 
16th  of  October  his  entire  corps  is  at  Corinth,  and  the  troops 
"which  Hurlbut  has  stationed  en  ichelon  along  the  railway  are 
preparing  to  follow  him.  On  the  19th  the  heads  of  his  columns, 
when  they  arrive  at  Eastport  on  the  Tennessee,  find  two  gun- 
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boat8  sent  by  Admiral  Porter  to  protect  the  transports  bringing 
in  provisions  for  the  army.  This  supplying  by  water,  while  it 
changes  Sherman's  base  of  operations^  will  allow  him  to  abandon 
the  railway  on  the  west  of  luka  and  to  call  back  the  garrison 
which  he  had  left  to  guard  that  town.  But  he  cannot  hasten 
his  march,  since  he  is  obliged  to  rebuild  the  road  for  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  miles  from  luka  to  Stevenson,  in 
order  not  to  exhaust  the  depots,  which  hardly  suffice  for  the 
subsistence  of  Rosecrans'  army. 

However,  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  is  already  reduced  to 
the  extremities  of  a  besi^ed  garrison.  Every  day  the  only  ronte 
followed  by  the  wagon-trains  becomes  worse ;  the  rains  wash  it  into 
the  gorges  of  Walden's  Ridge,  and  it  becomes  a  slough  in  the  valley 
of  the  Secjuatchie.  To  repair  the  interruption  caused  by  the  raid 
of  the  enemy  it  is  necessary  greatly  to  increase  the  work  done  by 
the  wagons;  in  consequence  of  which  the  road  is  completely 
broken  up  and  the  teams  are  exhausted.  The  carcasses  of  horses 
and  mules  mark  every  turn  on  that  road,  as  the  dead  bodies  of 
camels  indicate  tlie  track  of  the  caravans  in  the  desert.  The 
reduction  in  the  forage  ration  allowed  to  the  draught  animals 
causes  them  to  lose  the  strength  of  which  they  stand  in  greater 
need  than  ever.  The  artillery  horses  must  be  harnessed  to  the 
baggage- wfigons,  and  the  artillery  thus  becomes  a  powerless  arm. 
Ten  thousiuul  animals  have  perished.  The  rations  to  the  men 
are  diminished  more  and  more;  there  is  in  reserve  hardly  enough 
subsistciuxi  for  four  days.  In  order  to  save  the  army  it  will 
be  necessary  to  abandon  the  place,  together  with  all  the  artillery, 
ere  the  snows  come  to  block  the  roads. 

Tlie  Confederate's  are  kept  well  informed,  and  no  longer  have 
anv  doubt  of  success.  Toward  the  lOtli  of  October,  Presi- 
dent  Davis  came  to  visit  the  cjimps  of  Bragg's  soldiers.  He 
harangued  a  jx)rtion  of  them  on  the  top  of  Ix)okout  Mountain,  and 
promised  that  the  hostile  army  at  their  feet,  and  already  half  con- 
quere<l,  would  not  much  longer  prevent  them  from  setting  out  to 
deliver  the  State  of  Tennessee  from  the  enemy.  He  did  more :  after 
a  council  of  war  at  which  divers  campaign  plans  were  discussed,  he 
instructe<l  Bragg  to  leave  before  Chattanooga  only  such  trooj)s  as 
were  necessary  to  observe  Rosecrans,  and  to  assume  the  offensive 
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with  all  the  rest  of  his  forces.  The  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
removing  southward  its  base  of  operations,  is  to  pass  the  river 
below  Bridgeport  and  march  upon  Nashville.  Hooker,  being 
isolated,  will  not  be  able  to  resist  this  army,  and  the  first  conse- 
quence of  this  movement  will  be  to  bring  about  the  evacuation 
of  Chattanooga.  Unfortunately  for  the  Confederates,  a  succession 
of  abundant  rains  occurred  immediately  after  the  departure  of 
Mr.  Davis,  and  gave  Bragg  an  excellent  pretext  for  abandoning 
the  bold  plan  which  had  been  enjoined  upon  him. 

But  it  appears  as  though  his  inaction  should  ensure  to  him, 
without  effort,  all  the  fruits  of  a  laborious  campaign.  A  feeling 
of  sadness  pervades  every  rank  in  the  Federal  army,  which  only 
asks  to  be  led  against  the  enemy  rather  than  allow  itself  to  be 
slowly  starved  out.  It  is  true  that  Rosecrans  devises  several 
projects  to  open  new  channels  for  the  receipt  of  supplies.  Gen- 
eral W.  F.  Smith — who  aft«r  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  left  the 
command  of  the  Pennsylvania  militia  in  order  to  become  Rose- 
crans^ chief  engineer  officer — ^prepares  all  the  preliminaries  for  car- 
rying out  the  plans  of  his  superior  :  he  increases  the  fortifications 
of  Chattanooga,  constructs  a  new  floating  bridge  with  boats,  and 
repairs  a  steamer  abandoned  by  the  enemy.  But  the  more  the 
moment  for  action  approaches,  the  more  Rosecrans  hesitates  and 
appears  to  doubt  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  His  despatches 
alluding  to  the  possibility  of  an  evacuation  produce  alarm  at  the 
White  House,  while  a  high  official  of  the  War  Department,  who 
hapi)ens  to  be  in  Chattanooga,  represents  Rosecrans,  j)erhaps  with 
some  exaggeration,  as  being  on  the  eve  of  ordering  a  disastrous 
retreat. 

Meantime,  Grant  arrives  at  Cairo.  On  the  following  day  the 
Secretary  of  War,  who  has  come  as  far  as  Indianapolis  to  meet 
him,  hands  him  the  order  of  the  President  which  invests  him  with 
the  supreme  command  of  the  armies  of  the  Ohio,  the  Cumberland, 
and  the  Tennessee.  Sherman  will  replace  Grant  as  commander 
of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  He  may,  if  he  wishes,  retain 
Rosecrans  under  his  orders,  or  substitute  Thomas,  whom  public 
sentiment  designates  as  the  hero  of  Chickamauga.  Grant  does 
not  want  to  have  Rosecrans  for  his  lieutenant.  On  the  19th  of 
October  he  orders  him  by  tel^raph  to  quit  the  command  of  the 
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army  which  he  has  so  gallantly  directed  at  Murfreesboroagh 
and  brought  so  fortunately  as  far  as  Georgia,  and  the  defeat  of 
which  must,  above  all,  be  attributed  to  Halleck's  inoompetence. 
The  reproaches  which  Rosecrans  deserved  for  his  conduct  on 
the  eventful  day  of  September  20th  prevail  over  every  oth^ 
consideration.  A  sort  of  sinecure,  a  command  in  the  State 
of  Missouri,  will  be  assigned  to  him  by  way  of  consolation.  In 
the  mean  while.  Grant  has  immediately  set  out  for  Chattanooga, 
and  telegraphed  to  Thomas  not  to  give  up  the  place  at  any  price. 
The  new  head  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  replies :  '^  We 
will  hold  the  town  till  we  starve."  He  shall  not  have  to 
wait  for  this  extremity,  for  hereafter  all  the  Federal  forces  col- 
lected in  Grant's  powerful  hand  are  going  to  be  brought  to 
bear  with  the  method  and  unanimity  which  have  already  ensured 
the  conquest  of  Mississippi.  Instead  of  the  system  of  parcelling 
out  which  has  hitherto  paralyzed  these  armies,  there  will  succeed 
the  sole  will  of  a  man  who  inspires  everybody  with  respect  and 
confidence.  At  last  General  Halleck  has  been  obliged  to  place  a 
master  over  himself. 

Rosecrans,  wishing  to  avoid  any  demonstrations  of  regret  on  the 
occasion  of  his  dejiarture,  quits  his  army  on  receipt  of  the  first  noti- 
fication of  his  removal :  his  devotion  to  the  common  cause  has 
found  the  means  of  rendering  cordial  his  interview  with  Grant, 
whom  he  meets  at  Stevenson  on  the  21st.  From  Bridgej)ort  to 
Chattanooga  the  gencral-in-chief,  being  still  disabled,  is  obliged 
to  be  carried  over  rough  places  where  it  was  not  safe  to  cross  on 
horseback.  He  can  himself  judge  of  the  condition  of  the  road, 
which  every  fresh  rain  renders  worse,  and  thereby  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  army,  which  daily  l)ecome  gloomier.  Forage 
failing  at  Chattanooga,  all  the  horses  are  sent  back  to  Bridge- 
port, one-third  perishing  on  the  way.  The  wounded  are  not 
healed  ;  for  lack  of  sufficient  nourishment  the  number  on  the 
sick-list  rapidly  increases,  w^hile  death,  striking  right  and  left, 
makes  vacant  places  in  the  hospitals. 

The  evening  of  October  23d  is  cold  and  rainy;  the  wind 
whistles  in  the  miserable  streets  of  Chattanooga;  the  swollen 
waters  of  the  Tennessee  roar  around  the  frail  pontons  which 
•connect  the  town  with  the  right  bank  of  the  river.     From  the 
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slopes  of  Missionary  Ridge,  upon  which  long  lines  of  works  are 
ranged  as  in  an  amphitheatre,  up  to  the  sombre  mass  of  Lookout 
Mountain,  which,  like  a  gigantic  sentinel,  seems  to  mount  guard 
over  the  Federals,  there  are  bivouac-fires,  the  incessant  light  of 
which  must  prove  to  the  Union  soldiers  that  the  Southern  army  is 
keeping  good  watch  around  them.  For  a  month  past  the  Fede- 
rals have  asked  nothing  but  to  fight  to  break  this  circle  of  iron. 
However,  their  chief  has  left  them  in  the  same  inaction,  has  done 
nothing  to  render  the  enemy  uneasy,  nor  anything  to  divert  his 
own  men  from  the  monotony  of  their  enforced  rest.  Therefore, 
understanding  that  their  sufferings  are  useless  and  seeing  the  fatal 
termination  approaching,  they  allow  themselves  to  be  overcome 
by  a  mute  sadness,  the  impress  of  which  can  be  seen  on  every 
face. 

The  heroic  Thomas  has  promised  Grant  to  starve  in  Chat- 
tanooga, but  he  has  not  engaged  to  live  there  long  nor  to  come 
out  of  the  place  victorious.  He  has  provisions  for  four  days 
only  j  subsistence  for  two  days  more  has  been  promised  him,  to 
arrive  on  the  following  day.* 

It  is  in  this  gloomy  evening  of  the  23d  that  an  officer,  support- 
ing himself  painfully  on  crutches,  enters,  followed  by  a  small 
number  of  aides-de-camp,  into  General  Thomas'  headquarters. 
Thoj?e  who  have  recognized  him  do  not  doubt  that  a  new  era 
is  ojjening  for  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  In  fact.  Grant, 
coming  to  place  himself  in  the  midst  of  this  army,  proves  that  he 
will  risk  anything  to  deliver  it,  while  he  inspires  it  with  the  con- 
fidence which  animates  him.  He  finds  in  Chattanooga  about 
forty-eight  thousand  combatants,  these  Ixjing  the  remains  of  the 
twelve  infantry  divisions  which  had  crossed  the  Tennassee  six 
weeks  before.  The  regiments  have  been  consolidated,  the  bri- 
gades re-formed,  and  the  divisions  reduced  to  six.  The  four 
army  corps  by  the  order  of  October  9  are  reduced  to  two  only, 
the  Fourteenth  and  the  Fourth,  which  latter  takes  the  place 
of  the  three  others  suppressed  in  the  general  nomenclature.  A 
great  number  of  commanders  have  disappeared.  Crittenden, 
McCook,  and  Negley,  who  preceded  Rosecrans  in  the  line  of  dis- 

*  There  are  204,062  rations  in  store,  and  90,000  are  on  the  way,  to  feed 
about  50,000  mouths. 
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grace,  have  asked  for  an  opportunity  to  justify  themselves  before 
a  court  of  inquiry.  Van  Cleve  has  received  the  command  of 
Murfreesborough.  Johnson,  Steedman,  and  Morgan  have  been 
called  to  other  commands  or  are  obliged  to  go  in  search  of  health 
in  the  Northern  States.  Reynolds  and  Brannan  have  left  their 
divisions,  one  for  the  post  of  chief  of  staflF  to  Thomas,  and  the 
other  to  assume  the  command  of  the  artillery.  One  of  the  two 
corps  is  commanded  by  Granger,  who  has  deserved  this  honor  on 
account  of  his  gallant  conduct.  Thomas  leaves  the  Fourteenth  corps 
to  Rousseau,  his  oldest  division  commander.  There  are  more 
than  twelve  thousand  men  in  the  cavalry,  but  it  cannot  concen- 
trate near  Chattanooga,  where  forage  is  scarce.  Therefore  it  will 
take  only  a  secondary  part  in  coming  events. 

Bragg's  army  is  still  composed  of  three  corps,  but  Polk  and 
Hill  have  been  replaced  by  Cheatham  and  Breckinridge.  The 
reinforcements  received  for  the  last  month  have  swollen  the  army 
to  about  fifty-seven  thousand  infantry  and  artillery,  without  count- 
ing its  ten  or  twelve  thousand  cavalry.  Hence  it  is  considerably 
superior  to  Thomas'  command.  But  it  would  be  inferior  in 
number  to  the  Federals  if  Hooker  with  his  eighteen  or  nineteen 
thousand  men  could  join  them. 

It  is  this  powerful  reinforcement,  detached  over  a  month  pre- 
vious from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which  must  be  employed 
without  delay  to  raise  the  blockade  of  the  famishing  troops,  for 
thev  cjinnot  wait  for  Sherman's  arrival.  Grant  as  soon  as  he 
comes  sets  about  preparing  an  operation  which  the  division  of 
his  forces  in  the  presence  of  a  concentrated  enemy  renders  very 
difficult.  Thomas  has  already  had  a  hand  in  like  preparations 
during  the  four  days  that  he  has  been  in  command :  he  has 
instructed  Hooker  to  collect  all  his  forces  at  Bridgeport,  and  has 
matured  with  General  Smith  the  plan  the  first  thought  of  which 
occuri-ed  to  his  predecessor.  At  daybreak  on  the  24tli,  Grant 
repairs,  with  Thomas  and  Smith,  to  the  banks  of  the  Tennessee, 
and  at  a  single  glance  he  appreciates  this  plan,  which  is  as  simple 
as  it  is  practical.  Before  the  first  day  has  elapsed  everybody  feels 
the  hand  of  the  new  commander,  who  knows,  without  hesitation, 
how  to  come  to  a  decision  and  promptly  set  in  operation  all  the 
resources  at  his  disposal. 
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His  intention  is  a  secret  neither  to  his  soldiers  nor  to  the  enemy : 
it  is  to  reopen  direct  communications  between  Chattanooga  and 
Bridgeport  either  by  the  course  of  the  Tennessee  or  by  the  roads 
and  the  railway  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The  safety  of 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  depends  on  that,  and  as  the  lack  of 
horses  condemns  it  to  inaction,  or  at  least  to  operations  of  a  sec- 
ondary importance  within  a  very  limited  circuit,  it  is  to  Hooker 
that  the  principal  part  must  fall.  He  must  cross  the  Tennessee 
at  Bridgeport,  and  come,  under  the  eyes  of  the  enemy,  to  join 
Thomas,  while  occupying  in  force  the  territory  which  he  shall 
have  left  behind  him.  The  great  parallel  mountain-crests  which 
rise  like  successive  walls  on  his  road  seem  to  invite  the  enemy 
to  bar  the  passage  against  him.  Even  if  he  should  succeed  in 
overcoming  the  first  difficulties,  and  should  manage  to  cross  Raccoon 
Mountain,  it  is  certain  that  Longstreet  will  oppose  him  at  the  foot 
of  the  abrupt  slopes  which  on  the  west  overlook  Will's  Valley.  He 
must  then  avoid  this  last  obstacle.  It  apj^ears  that  Bragg  believed 
the  difficulty  could  not  be  solved,  and  while  master  of  Lookout 
Mountain  he  had  rested  in  a  false  sense  of  security.  He  had  not 
properly  studied  the  course  of  the  river  which  he  saw  wildly  tum- 
bling at  his  feet.  Indeed,  to  reach  the  base  of  the  cliffs  of  Look- 
out Mountain  this  river,  on  issuing  from  Chattanooga,  describes  a 
vast  circle  and  flows  first  to  tiie  south,  then  ascends  to  the  north, 
after  having  received  the  waters  of  Ciiattanooga  Creek  and  Look- 
out Creek ;  it  thus  almost  surrounds  a  long,  low,  and  narrow 
hill.  The  peninsula  formed  in  this  way,  reminding  one  by  its 
outline  of  an  Indian  covering  for  the  foot,  is  called  Moecjisin 
Point ;  it  is  commanded  on  the  south  by  I^ookout  Mountain,  on 
the  west  by  Raccoon  Mountain.  The  isthmus  which  connects  it 
with  the  right  bank  is,  between  Chattanooga  and  the  point  (billed 
Brown's  Ferry,  only  eleven  hundred  yards  in  width.  It  is  easily 
understood  that,  once  landed  at  Brown's  Ferry,  the  supplies  of 
provisions  destined  for  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  might  have 
reached  Chattanooga  promptly  and  surely  by  a  very  short  road 
quite  distant  from  Lookout  Mountain,  and  which  could  be  kept 
open  without  difficulty.  Hence  this  last  chain  of  mountains  could 
be  avoided.  It  was  not  the  same  with  the  eastern  crest  of  Rac- 
coon Mountain,  which  extends  much  farther  toward  the  north, 
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as  if  completely  to  shut  out  on  the  west  the  valley  of  the  Tennes- 
see, and  commands  on  the  opposite  shore  the  road  between  Jasper 
and  Chattanooga.  A  wagon-road  running  along  the  ridge  of 
the  mountain  connects  the  boat  at  Brown's  Ferry  with  Kelley's 
Ferry,  which  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  western  slope.  Farther 
to  the  south,  in  two  passes  opened  acrass  this  same  chain^  one 
meets  first  the  railway,  then  the  route  called  Murphy's  Hollow 
road,  both  of  which,  branching  off  at  Whitesides,  lead  down  into 
Will's  Valley.  Therefore,  it  is  Raccoon  Mountain  which  is  the 
key  of  all  land  and  water  lines  of  communication  between  Bridge- 
port and  Chattanooga,  and  it  is  in  this  impregnable  citadel  that 
the  Confederates  should  have  established  themselves  to  ensure  the 
blockade  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  These  mountains,  it 
is  true,  were  far  away  from  the  slojws  of  Missionary  Kidge,  but 
Bragg  could  without  any  sacrifice  divide  his  army,  since  the  enemy 
— ^lie  knew  the  fact  very  well — was  not  in  a  condition  seriously  to 
assume  an  offensive  attitude.  In  failing  to  occupy  in  force  Rac- 
coon Mountain  he  conmiittcd  a  fatal  error.  One  brigade  of  Hood's 
division  had  been  placed  by  Longstreet  on  the  eastern  slope,  while 
only  one  regiment  or  two,  rano;ed  along  the  steep  declivity  as 
far  as  Kellcy's  Ferry,  had  been  charged  witli  the  sole  duty  of 
preventing  by  their  firing  the  Federal  trains  from  following 
the  right  bank  of  the  river. 

Rosecraiis  was  casting  about  for  the  means  of  bringing  up  boats 
loade<l  with  provisions  as  far  as  the  neck  of  Moccasin  Point.  The 
old  steamboat  which  was  being  repaired  at  Chattanooga  was  to  be 
employ^]  in  that  service  after  having  forced  its  way  past  the  l>at- 
teries  of  Lookout  Mountain  ;  there  was  another  boat  on  the  stix^ks 
at  Bridgej)ort.  On  October  19th,  Smith  had  Ix^en  charged  with  the 
duty  of  reconnoitring  the  course  of  the  Teimcssec  near  Brown's 
Ferry,  and  particularly  an  island  which  it  was  intended  to  use 
as  a  landing  for  steamers.  The  ponton-bridge  which  was  l)eing 
finished  at  Chattanooga  was  no  doubt  meant  to  connect  that  island 
with  the  right  ))ank.  When  Smith  returned,  Rosecrans  was  no 
loni!:er  in  command  :  he  brought  to  his  successor  valuable  infor- 
mation. Betwe(ui  the  mouth  of  I^ookout  Creek  and  Brown's 
Ferry  the  left  bank  of  the  river  is  bordered  not  by  the  slopes 
proper  of  Raccoon  Mountain,  but  by  a  secondarj'  ridge,  that,  sep- 
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arated  from  the  principal  chain  in  front  of  Williams*  Island  by  a 
narrow  passage,  gradually  recedes  toward  the  south,  and  finally 
loses  itself  in  Will's  Valley,  which  it  divides  lengthwise  to  a  good 
distance.  This  ridge  is  divided  by  deep  cuts  or  notches  crossed 
in  succession  by  the  road  from  Kelley's  Ferry  to  Brown's  Ferry, 
the  Chattanooga  road,  the  railway,  and  the  brook  which  runs 
through  the  village  of  Wauhatchie.  Smaller  depressions  cut  up 
the  entire  length  of  the  ridge  into  knobs  standing  in  a  line,  steep, 
very  narrow  at  the  top,  and  rising  to  eighty  and  even  a  hundred 
yards  al>ove  the  level  of  the  river.  The  part  of  this  chain  which 
was  visible  from  Moccasin  Point  appeared  to  be  not  well  guarded. 
Smith  saw  that,  once  master  of  this  advanced  position,  which 
seemed  to  be  placed  there  by  nature  to  cover  on  the  east  the  citadel 
of  Raccoon  Mountain,  one  might  prevent  the  enemy  from  having 
access  to  the  mountain,  and  consequently  communications  might  be 
established  by  land  and  by  water  between  Bridgeport  and  the 
neck  of  Moccasin  Point. 

Above  all,  it  was  necessary  to  take  possession  by  surprise  of  the 
two  knobs  between  which  the  Kelley's  Ferry  road  comes  down  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tennessee  to  a  junction  with  the  old  crossing 
at  Brown's  Ferry.  The  ponton-bridge  that  was  to  be  finished 
might,  under  the  shelter  of  these  heiglits,  be  fasteneil  to  the  right 
bank,  which  would  secure  easy  communications  to  tlie  troops 
charged  with  the  expedition.  But  Grant  understood  that  there 
was  a  very  difierent  benefit  to  be  derived,  and  that,  thanks  to  this 
bridge.  Hooker  and  Thomas  might  unite  near  Brown's  Ferry. 
This  operation,  which  was  to  ensure  the  removal  of  the  blockade 
of  Chattanooga,  was  determined  upon  a  few  hours  after  Grant's 
arrival. 

Any  other  soldier  than  the  conqueror  of  Port  Gibson  would 
doubtless  have  hesitated,  for  the  difficuUies  in  the  way  were  very 
great.  It  was  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  bring  the  pontons, 
with  their  equipments,  from  Chattanooga  to  Brown's  Ferry  under 
the  eyes  of  a  vigilant  enemy,  and  establish  the  bridge  before  the 
enemy  could  interrupt  the  operation.  In  the  second  place,  it  was 
necessary  that  Hooker,  having  passed  over  the  river  at  Bridgeport, 
should  cross  the  formidable  gorges  of  Raccoon  Mountain  and  come 
on  a  stated  day  into  Will's  Valley  to  meet  the  troops  which  were 
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charged  with  the  duty  of  opening  the  passage  from  an  opposite 
direction.  Grant  by  the  precision  of  his  instructions  tried  to 
diminish  the  risks  attendant  upon  this  double  enterprise.  Hooker 
received  orders  to  take  with  him  the  Eleventh  corps,  commanded 
by  Howard,  and  Gejiry's  division  of  the  Twelfth,  to  cross  the 
Tennessee  on  the  26th,  reach  Shell  Mound,  Kaukin's  Ferry  (at 
the  mouth  of  Running  Water  Creek),  Whitesides,  and  to  come 
down  through  the  gorge  of  Murphy's  Hollow  into  Will's  Valley. 
Once  there,  he  should  turn  to  the  left  and  proceed  to  Brown's 
Ferry  vid  Wauhatchie,  having,  like  a  curtain  to  cover  his  march 
on  the  east,  the  secondary  ridge  of  which  mention  was  made  in 
the  preceding  pages.  Slocum,  with  one  division,  was  entrusted 
with  guarding  the  railway  from  Nashville  to  Bridgeport.  It  was 
necessary  to  cover  the  rear  of  Hooker,  secure  the  navigation  of 
the  Tennessee,  and  reopen  to  the  trains  the  direct  road  from 
Jasper  to  Chattanooga.  General  Palmer,  with  two  brigades,  was 
assigncKl  to  the  duty  of  following  this  last  route  as  far  up  as  Ban- 
kin's  Ferry,  and  occupying  Sliell  Mound  and  Whitesides  on  the 
28th.  The  opening  of  the  bridge,  fixed  for  the  27th,  was  en- 
trusted to  Smith.  For  this  ])erilous  operation  the  two  strong 
brigades  of  Hazcn  and  Tunjhin  were  given  him  :  adding  thereto 
the  .soldiei^s  of  the  engineer  corps,  he  had  about  five  thousand 
men  under  his  orders.  It  appeareil  to  be  natural  to  bring  the 
pontons  a(?ross  the  isthnuis  far  from  tlic  reaeli  of  the  enemy's  fire, 
and  to  launch  them  in  front  of  the  point  wliieh  it  was  desired  to 
reacli  on  tlie  left  bank.  But  tliis  wouKl  have  reveaUnl  that  spot 
so  clearly  that  Lon":street  would  no  doubt  have  come  in  time  to 
interrupt  the  proceedings.  Smith  determined  to  have  all  his 
boats,  loaded  with  trooj)s,  descend  from  ChattanoogJi  to  Bix)wn's 
Ferry,  to  do  which  they  had  to  run  more  than  six  miles  under 
the  tire  of  the  Confederate  pickets  and  batteries.  But  as  the 
current  miist  carry  the  flotilla  witii  a  speed  much  greater  than 
the  movement  of  the  troops  wliieii  would  have  trieil  to  follow 
the  boats,  Smith  was  assured  not  to  find  any  iiostile  concentration 
at  the  moment  when  he  siiould  land.  The  rest  of  his  troops,  hid- 
den in  the  woods  in  front  of  Brown's  Ferry,  had  orders  to  wait 
till  the  boats  had  dej)osited  their  fii*st  load  before  they  took  their 
turn   to   embark;   the   flooring   of  plank,  which  was   also  con- 
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oealed  in  the  bush  and  intended  for  the  bridge,  was  to  be  put  on 
board  immediately  afterward.  The  bridge  was  composed  of  fifty 
boats ;  each  had  to  carry  twenty-four  men  and  one  officer :  one 
hundred  and  twenty  men,  distributed  upon  two  large  lighters, 
were  designated  to  be  the  first  to  disembark.  The  flotilla  was 
formed  in  two  divisions,  intended  to  land  at  once  above  and  below 
the  road.  On  the  26th,  Smith  conducts  Hazen  and  Turchin  to 
Brown's  Ferry,  and,  thanks  to  the  indifference  of  the  enemy's 
scouts  and  pickets,  accustomed  as  they  are  to  the  sight  of  Federal 
officers.  Smith  can  explain  the  projected  operation  on  the  spot  to 
Hazen  and  Turchin, 

The  embarkation  of  troops  takes  place  in  the  night  at  the 
wharves  in  Chattanooga,  and  the  signal  to  start  is  given  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  current  is  so  strong  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  use  oars.  A  light  mist  conceals  the  Union  boats, 
which,  hugging  the  right  bank,  escai)e  detection  by  their  adver- 
saries. Two  hours  later  the  boats  are  near  Brown's  Ferry.  The 
enemy's  guns  have  remained  silent.  Nothing  has  betrayed  the 
passage  of  the  Federals,  not  even  the  desperate  cry  of  one  of  them 
who  has  fallen  into  the  river,  and  to  whom  nobody  has  been  able 
to  extend  a  friendly  hand.  It  is  the  decisive  moment.  With 
a  few  strokes  of  the  oars  they  reach  first  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
then  the  left  bank.  The  first  boats  of  the  second  division  are 
greeted  with  a  harmless  volley  of  firearms,  and  a  moment  after 
all  the  soldiers  are  landed.  While  they  are  engagcnl  in  toiling 
up  the  steep  shore  the  boats  start  back  to  bring  the  rest  of 
Smith's  troops,  that,  grouped  on  the  right  bank,  are  inijnitiently 
waiting  for  their  turn.  The  artillery  has  come  forward  with 
these  troops,  so  as  to  cover  their  passage. 

The  Confederates  are  surprised,  and  endeavor  to  repair  their  want 
of  foresight.  The  feeble  brigade  stationed  by  Longstreet  in  the 
vicinitv  comes  on  the  run ;  it  attacks  the  Federals  on  the  crest  of  the 
river-bank  below  the  ferry  crossing,  and  is  preparing  to  throw  them 
back  into  the  river,  when  Hazen,  coming  up  with  reinforcements, 
compels  the  Confederates  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat.  Turchin 
takes  position  on  the  right  of  Hazen.  Some  trees  quickly  felled 
added  to  the  impregnable  character  of  the  positions  which  had 
been  so  easily  conquered.     The  day  has  come :  the  mist,  being 
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dissipated^  allows  the  Unionists  to  see  the  gigantic  slopes  of  Eao- 
ooon  Mountain  silent  and  deserted.  Behind  tliem  the  pontoniers 
establish  the  bridge  under  the  fire — not  very  destructive,  it  is  true 
-^f  the  enemy's  batteries  on  Lookout  Mountain.  At  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  the  platform  is  solidly  laid  and  passage  on  the 
bridge  is  secured.  The  operation  entrusted  to  Smith  has  been 
perfectly  conducted  and  crowned  with  complete  success.  The 
Army  of  the  Cumberland  holds  the  entrance  to  Will's  Valley, 
where  it  is  w^aiting  for  Hooker. 

Notwithstanding  the  weight  of  his  train,  Hooker  has  fol- 
lowed exactly  the  programme  which  has  been  traced  for  him. 
On  the  25th  the  ponton-bridge  was  finished  at  Bridgeport ;  on  the 
26th  his  tliree  divisions  have  crossed  the  river  and  bivouacked  on 
its  banks  between  Shell  Mound  and  Whitesides.  On  the  27th 
these  divisions  have  passed  the  mountain  and  halted  at  the  entrance 
to  Will's  Valley.  On  the  28th  they  descend  upon  Wauhatchie, 
while  Palmer  relieves  the  regiments  left  to  guard  Shell  Mound 
and  Whitasides.  Hooker  advances  with  circumspection  in  the 
deep  valley  commanded  on  the  cjist  by  the  solid  mass  of  Lookoat 
Mountain,  for  he  is  aware  that  from  the  top  of  that  observatory 
Longstreet'ri  sentinels  are  watching  his  movements.  He  expects 
an  attack  all  tlie  more  because  he  has  known  for  a  long  time  the 
formidable  adversary  whom  the  fortunes  of  war  have  brought 
face  to  face  with  him. 

Indeed,  how  could  the  Confederates  quietly  allow  to  be  accom- 
plished an  operation  which  would  cause  them  to  lose  the  princij>al 
fruit  of  their  victory  at  Chickanianga  ?  The  building  of  the  bridge 
at  Brown's  Ferry  should  have  been  sufficient  to  reveal  to  them 
Grant's  designs.  However,  after  an  insignificant  effort  to  throw 
imj)edimcnts  in  the  way,  they  had  done  nothing,  up  to  the  27th, 
to  prevent  the  enemy  from  entering  Will's  Valley.  The  detach- 
ments wliich  were  occupying  the  western  declivity  of  Raccoon 
Mountain  liave  withdrawn  before  Hooker  after  obliging  him  to 
deploy  two  brigades  of  the  Eleventh  corj>s.  Still,  Longstreet, 
thus  forewarned,  attempts  nothing  to  thwart  him.  Hooker,  leav- 
ing Geary  at  Wauhatchie  to  guard  the  road  and  the  railway,  has 
continued  his  march  with  the  Eleventh  corps,  and,  in  spite  of  a 
few  shells  lired  from  afar  by  the  batteries  on  Lookout  Mountain, 
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he  reaches  the  vicinity  of  Brown^s  Ferry.  One  can  imagine  the 
joy  felt  by  Smithes  soldiers  when  they  could  take  by  the  hand  their 
gallant  comrades  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  who  had  come  from 
so  great  a  distance  to  extricate  them  from  a  perilous  situation. 

A  messenger  from  Hooker  is  quickly  despatched  to  carry  the 
good  news  to  Grant.  However,  the  latter  takes  care  not  to 
divulge  it,  and  that  night  every  one  retires  yet  in  doubt  and  anx- 
iety. But  suddenly,  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  dull 
niar  of  cannon,  swollen  and  repeated  by  the  grand  echoes  of  the 
mountain,  is  heard  as  far  as  the  town.  The  Federals  bend  their 
ears,  for  all  are  aware  of  Smith's  expedition,  and  it  was  known  since 
the  evening  before  that  he  had  crossed  the  river.  But  it  is  also 
known  that  his  artillerj'  has  remained  on  the  right  bank,  and  still 
the  sound  of  this  distant  firing  comes  from  the  far  end  of  Will's 
Valley.  After  a  moment  of  hesitation  a  shout  of  joy  goes  up  from 
every  breast.  There  cannot  be  any  doubt :  it  is  Hooker's  cannon. 
They  hail  it  as  the  signal  of  deliverance,  though  they  do  not  yet 
know  the  issue  of  the  distant  battle  of  which  it  brings  the  tidings. 

At  last  the  Confederates  endeavor  to  retrieve  the  time  thev  have 
lost.  Strange  to  say,  Bragg,  blinded  by  his  confident,  perhaps 
deceived  by  the  rejx)rts  brought  in  by  liis  cavalry,  has  ignored 
Hooker's  movement ;  he  has  even  refused  to  credit  tlie  information 
that  Longstreet  transmitted  to  him  about  the  march  of  the  Fede- 
rals since  they  left  BridgejK)rt.  On  the  28th  he  was  with  his  lieu- 
tenant on  Lookout  Mountain  :  to  overcome  his  incredulity  the 
latter  had  to  take  him  to  the  top  and  thence  point  out  to  him  the 
Union  battalions  marching  at  his  feet.  It  is  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  :  the  three  divisions  of  Longstrect's  corps  are  stationed 
en  ichelon  on  the  mountain-side.  It  is  too  late  to  stop  Hooker, 
but  if  there  is  no  fear  to  risk  a  night-attack  the  Confederates 
may  try  to  cut  his  long  line  stretching  from  Wauhatchie  as  far 
as  Brown's  Ferrv — a  line  which  is  all  the  weaker  because  he  has 

m 

neglected  to  occupy  a  portion  of  the  hills  commanding  it  on  the 
east.  When  Greary  shall  have  been  thrown  back  upon  the  defiles 
of  Raccoon  Mountain,  Howard  will  find  himself  isolated,  and  use- 
lessly swell  the  already  half-famished  garrison  in  Chattan(X)ga. 

But  at  this  decisive  moment  the  Confe<lerate  chiefs  seem  to  have 
lost  all  clearness  of  mind.     After  having  simply  ordered  Long- 
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street  to  attack  the  enemy  with  two  divisioDS,  Bragg  ngains  Mis- 
sionary  Ridge  without  waiting  for  the  result,  without  thinking  of 
reinforcing  the  troops,  not  numerous,  charged  with  so  important  a 
task.  Longstreet,  so  fiir  as  he  was  concerned,  slowly  execatea  the 
orders  of  a  superior  whose  faults  he  sees  without  endeavoring  to 
repair.  Night  comes,  and  his  divisions  have  not  appeared:  he 
fancies  that  Bra^  has  issued  a  countermand,  and  returns  also 
to  his  headquarters.  In  consequence  of  a  misunderstanding  one 
of  the  two  divisions  has  not  left  its  camps,  but  the  other  (Hood's) 
arrives,  very  late  indeed,  at  the  edge  of  Lookout  Creek.  Jen- 
kins, who  commands  it,  believing  that  he  is  supported,  advances 
against  Geary,  whose  bivouac-fires  reveal  his  isolated  position  at 
Wauhatchie.  A  magnificent  moonlight  guides  Jenkins'  fSXeoX 
march.  But  Geary  is  carefully  watching  and  guarding  against 
a  surprise :  his  outposte  signal  betimes  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
whom  he  receives  with  a  firm  front  The  fight  immediately  b^ins 
vigorously,  and  there  is  heard  the  boom  of  the  artillery,  the  echoes 
of  which  resound  as  &r  as  Chattanooga.  On  hearing  the  can- 
non's roar  Hooker  instructs  Greneral  Schurz,  who  was  encamped 
with  his  division  about  four  miles  below  Greary,  promptly  to  lead 
two  brigades  to  the  aid  of  the  latter.  This  assistance  was  very 
necessary,  for  Hood's  division,  recently  reinforced  by  Jenkins' 
brigade,  which  Pickett  had  left  in  Virginia  in  the  month  of 
June  preceding,  numbers  not  less  than  eight  thousand  men  under 
its  colors.  Geary's  two  little  brigades  are  assaulted  on  three  sides, 
but  their  commander  sustains  their  courage  by  his  example.  While 
a  portion  of  the  Confederate  forces  are  seeking  thus  to  invest  these 
brigades,  the  rest  are  stationed  so  as  to  isolate  the  Eleventh  corps, 
liaw's  brigade,  climbing  up  with  little  noise  the  crest  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  has  planted  itself  upon  the  knoll  that  commands  on 
the  north  the  gap  crossed  by  the  railway ;  some  regiments  occupy 
farther  south  another  knoll  at  the  moment  when  Sclmrz's  column 
passes  at  the  base,  and  open  fire  on  it.  The  distance  renders  the 
firing  but  little  destructive;  still,  the  Confederates  have  carried 
their  point,  for  Schurz  is  obliged  to  leave  General  Hector  Tyndale 
in  front  of  that  enemy  whose  strength  he  does  not  know,  and  to 
pursue  his  route  with  one  brigade  only.  Meantime,  Hooker,  who 
has,  all  told,  only  ten  thousand  men  under  arms,  has  started  on  the 
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road  his  third  division  under  Steinwehr.  It  unexpectedly  encoun- 
ters Law^s  scouts  near  the  very  road  followed  a  few  moments  before 
by  Schurz.  The  division  comes  to  a  halt,  and  Orland  Smith's  bri- 
gade, guiding  itself  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  endeavors  to  ascend  the 
steep  slopes  crowned  with  the  Confederates.  In  another  direction 
Tyndale  most  gallantly  engages  the  enemy.  The  fight  is  waged 
all  along  the  line.  The  rising  moon  allows  the  soldiers  to  direct 
their  movements,  without,  however,  revealing  to  them  the  horrors 
and  j)erils  of  the  battlefield  :  the  shadows  of  night  cover  the  dead 
and  the  wounded,  conceal  many  an  obstacle,  and  thus  favor  the 
obstinacy  of  the  combatants. 

This  obstinacy  is  all  the  greater  because  on  each  side  the  com- 
batants have  promptly  recognized  their  opix)nents.  By  a  singular 
chance,  the  first  adversaries  whom  the  Unionists  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  encounter  in  that  distant  section  of  country  are  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee's  old  soldiers,  whose  arrival  one  month  before  gave  the 
victory  to  Bragg,  and  with  whom  the  Federals  have  come  across 
the  continent  to  dispute  the  fruit  of  that  victory.  At  first  the 
advant^e  is  with  the  Southerners.  Geary,  whom  Schurz  has  not 
known  how  to  rejoin  with  his  second  brigade,  resists  whh  difB(!ulty, 
The  Confederates  disperse  his  train  of  wagons,  but  the  frij^htened 
animals  plunge  into  their  ranks  and  delay  their  movements. 
The  first  regiments  sent  by  Smith  against  Law  are  repulsed  with 
bloody  losses.  However,  he  brings  all  his  brigade  to  the  onset, 
and  finally  takes  possession  of  the  crest.  Once  dislwlged  from 
this  point,  Law's  soldiers  are  thrown  back  as  far  as  the  base  of 
the  opposite  slope,  and  they  leave  behind  them  some  forty  pris- 
oners. Their  repulse  causes  the  retreat  of  all  the  re^t  of  the 
division.  Jenkins,  seeing  that  the  enemy  is  master  of  the 
heights,  apprehends  being  enveloped,  and  toward  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning  he  precipitately  recrosses  Lookout  Creek.  The  fight 
at  Wauhatchie  has  cost  four  hundred  and  sixteen  men  to  the  Fed- 
erals, and  probably  more  than  twice  that  number  to  the  Confeder- 
ates, Jenkins'  brigade  alone  having  sustained  a  loss  of  throe  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one  men  out  of  condition  to  fight.*     At  the  break 

*  An  interesting  correspondence  upon  the  battle  of  Wauhatchie  and  General 
Lonp^street'ft  relationn  to  it  will  be  found  in  the  Memoir  of  Hector  Tunaale,  pri 
vately  printed,  Philadelphia,  1882.— Ed. 
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of  day  Hooker  was  enabled  quietly  to  place  himself  at  a  point 
between  the  battlefield  and  Brown's  Ferry.  The  principal  h^gfats 
of  the  crest  for  which  the  enemy  had  contended  were  occupied  and 
furnished  with  abatis  that  were  soon  replaced  with  regular  breast* 
works.  Mitchell's  and  Whitaker's  brigades  of  Davis'  new  divis- 
ion came  to  reinforce  the  victors. 

W.  F.  Smith's  soldiers  on  landing  at  Brown's  Ferry  had  found 
a  few  head  of  cattle  and  some  sacks  of  grain,  which  they  greedily 
divided  among  themselves.  This  windfiill  was  only  the  prelude 
to  the  return  of  plenty  which,  thanks  to  their  success,  was  going 
to  follow  after  the  days  of  famine.  While  Hooker  was  fighting  at 
Wauhatchie  the  steamer  which  had  been  repaired  at  Chattanooga 
was  braving  the  batteries  of  Lookout  Mountain,  arriving  at  Bridge 
port,  and  immediately  returning  therefrom  in  company  with  an- 
other vessel.  The  provisions  which  they  carried  were  promptly 
discharged  at  Kellejr's  Ferry,  while  long  files  of  wagons — taking, 
some  of  them,  the  road  to  Whitesides  and  the  ponton*bridge  at 
Brown's  Ferry,  and  others  the  road  to  Jasper  parallel  with  the 
river — ^finally  deposited  their  precious  loads  in  the  empty  store- 
houses at  Chattanooga.  Liberal  rations,  so  necessary  to  Amari- 
can  soldiers,  were  immediately  resumed.  And  then  squads  of  mil- 
itary lalK)rers  were  set  to  work  to  repair  the  railway  between 
Bridgeport  and  Wauhatchie,  a  section  that  the  enemy  had  not 
seriously  damaged.  Grant  asked  only  one  week  from  the  evening 
of  the  28th  to  put  his  army  beyond  the  contingency  of  famine.  But 
his  soldiers  had  not  waited  for  the  storehouses  to  be  full  in  order  to 
regain  their  courage  and  confidence.  The  arrival  of  Hooker  at 
Brown's  Ferry,  which  was  quickly  made  known  in  all  the  camps, 
was  hailed  as  the  advent  of  a  better  era.  The  parts,  indeed,  were 
changed  :  if  Grant  was  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  assume  offensive 
operations  against  the  victors  of  Chickamauga,  he  could  henceforth 
set  them  at  defiance  behind  his  intrenchments  and  prepare  at  leisure 
the  new  campaign. 


CHAPTER    II. 

KNOXVILLE, 

THE  Confederates  ought  not  to  entertain  any  illusion  in  n^rd 
to  the  blow  which  has  just  been  dealt  to  them — a  blow  all  the 
more  painful  because  the  removal  of  the  blockade  of  Chattanooga 
had  cost  Grant  only  insignificant  sacrifices.  They  had  to  repair 
at  any  cost  the  fault  which  they  committed  when  they  failed  to 
dispute  with  Hooker  the  passes  of  Raccoon  Mountain.  Long- 
street,  perched  upon  the  inaccessible  heights  of  Lookout  Mountain, 
could  no  longer  continue  to  witness,  like  an  impotent  spectator, 
the  supplying  of  the  enemy.  In  his  place  his  old  commander, 
Robert  E.  Lee,  would  certainly  have  essayed  to  interrupt  the 
operations  by  one  of  those  bold  movements  which  he  knew  how  to 
prepare  with  so  much  skill  and  to  execute  with  so  much  decision. 
The  Federal  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  as  we  have  said,  was  not 
in  a  condition  to  take  the  field.  Hence  a  manoeuvre  bold  and  yet 
but  little  dangerous  ought  to  have  presented  itself  to  Bragg's 
mind.  Bv  abandoning  the  lines  established  around  the  town  of 
Chattanooga  he  would  have  yielded  nothing  to  the  Federalni,  since 
they  could  not  go  as  far  as  Ringgold  or  Dalton  to  reach  his 
stores.  Instead  of  persisting  in  maintaining  an  investment  which 
had  become  useless,  Bragg  could  concentrate  his  entire  army  on 
Lookout  Mountain  and  in  WilPs  Valley.  If  he  deemed  it  im- 
prudent to  retain  his  communications  with  the  railroad  by  the 
way  of  Rossville,  it  was  easy  for  him  to  open,  vid  Trenton,  Ste- 
vens' Gap,  and  Ringgold,  another  line  less  exposed,  about  thirty- 
one  miles  long,  which  for  a  few  days  might  have  been  used  to 
ration  his  army.  These  few  days  would  have  sufficed  to  wrest 
Will's  Valley  from  Hooker,  throw  him  back  into  Chattanooga, 
and  re-establish  the  siege  of  that  town.  Indeed,  once  master 
of  Trenton,  Bragg  might  either  attack  Wauhatchie  in  flank  or 
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pass  Raccoon  Mountain  to  head  off  his  adversaries  at  Shell  Mound 
or  Bridgeport.  In  the  latter  case  he  would  have  obliged  them  to 
evacuate  Chattanooga,  as  he  himself  had  been  constrained  to  do 
by  Rosecrans'  march  on  La  Fayette. 

We  have  no  data  in  reference  to  the  plans  discussed  in  the 
Southern  councils  of  war,  but  a  subsequent  report  by  Bragg  seems 
to  indicate  that  he  could  not  make  his  personal  opinion  prevail. 
As  famine  was  no  longer  an  auxiliary  in  the  matter,  it  became 
understood  that  something  had  to  be  attempted  ere  Sherman, 
whose  advance  was  announced,  should  come  up  to  ensure  Grant 
a  crushing  superiority  in  numbers.  But  instead  of  marching  the 
Tennessee  Army  against  Hooker,  there  was  adopted  a  singular 
plan,  at  once  timid  and  venturesome,  which  at  the  South  the 
personal  opjwnents  of  President  Davis  did  not  hesitate  to  attrib- 
ute to  him.  It  was  decided  that  Bragg  should  remain  in  front 
of  Chattanooga  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  and  that  mean- 
while Longstrcet  should  attack  Burnside  in  the  upper  Tennessee 
Valley.  It  was  expected  that  the  commander  of  the  First  corps, 
acting  with  his  accustomed  vigor,  without  being  trammelled  by 
any  su|Xirior  authority,  might  strike  at  Knoxville  a  telling  blow, 
and  then  retrace  his  steps  quick  enough  again  to  head  off  Sherman 
on  the  slojx^s  of  Missionary  Ridge.  The  calculation  was  fallacious 
and  this  division  of  the  army  was  imprudent,  especially  in  the 
presence  of  an  enemy  engaged  in  concentrating  his  forces.  In  a 
word,  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  campaign,  even  if 
it  were  successful,  were  smaller  than  the  positive  risks  which  it 
entailed.  For  the  defeat,  and  even  the  capture,  of  the  Army  of 
the  Ohio,  isolated  in  the  Allegliaiiies,  was  a  misfortune  which 
the  Federals  could  repair,  because  it  would  not  cause  them  to 
lose  any  of  their  most  important  conquests,  whereas  the  alxsence 
of  Longstrcet  would  expose  Bragg's  army  to  an  irredeemable 
disaster,  since  he  would  surrender  to  Grant  the  heart  of  the 
Confederacy. 

The  reader  already  knows  that  Bragg  had  nearly  fifty-seven  thou- 
sand men  present  under  arms.  I^ut  in  this  numlwr  were  comprised 
neither  Stevenson's  division,  about  three  thousand  five  hundred 
strong  and  stationed  at  Loudon  on  the  upj)er  Tennessee,  nor 
Quarles'  and  Baldwin's  two  brigades,  composed  of  Vicksburg 
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prisoners  whom  the  Confederate  Government  had  declared  to  be 
liberated  from  their  parole,  and  who,  on  their  arrival  toward 
the  end  of  October,  had  been  sent  to  East  Tennessee.  There- 
fore, Bragg's  forces  under  his  banners  must  have  amounted  to 
sixty-three  or  sixty-four  thousand  men.  His  three  army  corps, 
brought  under  a  uniform  formation,  comprised  each  three  divis- 
ions, Buckner  and  Walker  having  been  placed  under  the  orders 
of  Cheatham  and  Longstreet.  In  a  council  of  war,  held  on  the 
3d  of  November,  Longstreet  had  energetically  protested,  it  seems, 
against  the  pait  which  had  been  assigned  to  him  with  insufficient 
forces.  He  would  have  wished  that  the  entire  army  should  retire 
behind  the  Chickamauga,  first  to  cover  the  operations  in  East  Ten- 
nessee, and  then  turn  against  Grant  after  having  thus  made  sure 
of  the  defeat  of  Burnside.  The  council  did  not  listen  to  him,  and 
on  the  following  day  he  received,  together  with  Bragg's  definitive  ' 
instructions,  the  order  to  march  without  delay  against  the  Army 
of  the  Ohio. 

We  left  this  army  at  the  beginning  of  October  strongly  quar- 
tered throughout  the  large  valley  watered  by  the  rivers  Clinch 
and  Holston.  At  that  period  Bragg,  being  wholly  occupied  with 
the  siege  of  Chattanooga,  did  not  think  of  disturbing  that  army. 
Forrest's  horsemen  have  followed  westward  Wheeler's  great 
expedition.  Burnside  has  availed  himself  of  this  fact  to  resume 
in  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  State  the  campaign  which 
had  been  so  rudely  interrupted  fifteen  days  before  by  the  orders 
of  Grcneral  Halleck.  About  fifty  miles  north-east  of  Knoxville 
the  railway,  leaving  the  banks  of  the  Holston,  enters  through  two 
successive  passes,  respectively  called  Bull's  Gap  and  Blue  Springs 
Gap,  the  rich  valley  of  NoUichucky,  in  the  centre  of  which  lies 
the  town  of  Jonesborough.  The  Federals  occupy  the  first-named 
of  these  passes,  but  Williams'  Confederate  cavalry  brigade  holds 
the  second,  thus  covering  the  entire  region  of  country  as  far  as  the 
hanks  of  the  Watauga  River,  upon  which  are  encamped  the  rest 
of  Ransom's  division.  Burnside  resolves  not  only  to  dislodge 
this  brigade,  but  to  drive  the  Confederates  into  Virginia,  for  he 
was  always  apprehensive  of  a  sudden  attack  from  that  direction. 
On  the  9th  of  October  he  personally  led  three  infantry  divisions 
and  one  cavalry  brigade  under  Shackelford  to  Bull's  Gap,  while 
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Ck)lonel  Foster,  ascending  Lick  Creek  with  a  cavalry  brigade,  was 
going  to  cross  the  mountain  more  to  the  eastward,  so  as  to  bar 
at  Kheatown  the  retreat  of  the  enemy.  On  the  morning  of  the 
10th  the  infantry  by  feints  detained  the  latter  in  front  of  the  Blue 
Springs  pass.  Finally,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Bumaidey 
believing  that  Foster  had  accomplished  his  movement,  caused 
Jones'  position  to  be  attacked  by  Ferrero's  division.  The  Con- 
federate line  did  not  resist  long.  The  shadows  of  night  put  a 
stop  to  the  operations  of  the  Unionists,  but  Williams  was  caught 
in  the  trap,  because  Foster,  who  had  arrived  in  the  evening  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  mountains,  had  only  to  occupy  the  Rheatown 
road  to  prevent  the  retreat  of  the  Southerners,  who,  at  last  under- 
standing the  danger,  had  precipitately  retired  during  the  night 
Instead  of  stationing  himself  with  his  entire  brigade  across  the 
enemy's  way,  Foster  sent  a  single  raiment,  the  Fifth  Indiana, 
on  the  road  to  Henderson's  Mill,  and  halted  his  column  under 
the  pretext  of  allowing  his  men  time  to  rest.  At  daybreak  Wil- 
liams, coming  up  with  all  his  force  on  the  Fifth  Indiana,  easily 
opened  a  way  through,  without  Foster  being  able  to  attempt 
to  hold  him.  He  left  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners  in 
the  hands  of  the  Federals,  who  themselves  had  lost  something 
like  a  hundred  men  at  Blue  Springs  and  nearly  twenty  at  Hen- 
derson's Mill.  Foster's  guilty  neglect  had  saved  Williams. 
Burnside  urged  his  infantby  no  farther.  But  Shackelford  closely 
pursued  Williams,  and,  crossing  the  Watauga,  attacked  Ran- 
som at  Blountsville  on  the  14th.  After  a  feeble  resistance  the 
Confederates  fell  back  on  tlie  station  named  Union  or  Zollicofier, 
which  they  had  fortified  since  its  destruction  in  the  previous 
winter  by  the  Federal  cavalry.  They  promptly  abandoned  it, 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  rolling  stock,  and  the  Unionists 
pushed  on  into  Virginia.  While  Ransom  was  falling  back  on 
Abingdon,  Shackelford  was  at  last  retracing  his  steps,  systemat- 
ically destroying  all  the  railway-line  beyond  Jonesborough.  The 
limits  of  the  occupation  were  extended  as  far  as  that  town,  where 
Shackelford  left  a  portion  of  his  force.  Willcox  with  a  mixed 
division  was  placed  in  reserve  at  Greenville,  and  he  despatched 
two  regiments,  under  Colonel  Garrard,  to  hold  at  Rogersville  the 
Kingsix)rt  and  Knoxville  road.     The  two  routes  which  led  into 
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Southern  Virginia  were  thus  clased.  On  the  16th  the  pass  of 
Paint  Rock  Grap  was  also  oocupied. 

The  Army  of  the  Ohio  by  stationing  itself  on  the  south-east 
slope  of  the  massive  chain  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains  has 
rendered  a  great  service  to  Kentucky :  it  has  closed  access  to  it 
on  the  part  of  the  partisans  who  found  in  these  mountains  an  un- 
approachable refuge.  Since  the  occupation  of  Knoxville  the  tran- 
quillity of  Kentucky,  which  is  so  novel  a  thing,  has  been  disturbed 
only  once  by  a  bold  dash  against  the  small  garrison  at  Glasgow. 
It  was  composed  of  two  or  three  hundred  men  who  were  guarding 
a  fort  containing  important  stores,  while  sending  out  reconnois- 
sances  beyond  the  frontier  of  Tepnessee.  Since  Morgan  had  been 
in  prison  and  Burnside  at  Knoxville  the  vigilance  of  all  the 
small  posts  in  that  r^on  of  country  had  been  considerably  relaxed. 
Therefore  an  audacious  Confederate  partisan.  Colonel  Hughes,  col- 
lected in  the  neighborhood  of  Glasgow  on  the  evening  of  the  4th 
of  October  about  a  hundred  men  without  being  observed  by  the 
Federal  patrols,  and  in  the  morning  at  daybreak  he  quietly 
entered  with  his  troop  into  the  town  without  meeting  a  single  sen- 
tinel. The  Federal  officers  lodging  in  the  houses  of  private  citi- 
zens fancy  they  hear  at  this  early  morning  hour  one  of  their  own 
detachments  coming  in,  and  do  not  even  go  to  the  windows  to  see 
it  pass.  They  were  warned  too  late,  and  could  not  reach  the  fort 
already  occupied  by  the  Confederates,  nor  rally  the  soldiers,  who 
were  as  much  surprised  as  their  officers.  Some  men  are  killed, 
the  rest  surrender.  One  hour  later,  all  the  stores  are  destroyed,  and 
Hughes,  disappearing  as  he  had  come,  escapes  the  pursuit  of  the 
cavalry  despatched  after  him. 

The  massive  character  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  which 
protected  Kentucky,  also  increased  the  difficulties  of  the  army 
posted  on  the  opposite  slope.  Burnside's  wagons  had  to  haul  across 
these  rugged  mountains  not  only  arms  and  ammunition,  but  the 
rations  necessary  for  the  Array  of  the  Ohio  and  the  quarters  at 
Knoxville.  This  provisioning,  which  was  all  the  more  important 
and  difficult  because  the  unfavorable  season  was  approaching,  was 
one  of  the  first  things  to  which  Grant  turned  his  attention ;  and  the 
advantages  of  the  supreme»power  which  had  been  vested  in  him 
became  at  once  manifest.     The  maUrid  and  provisions  collected 
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by  his  orders  at  St  Louis  on  light-draught  boats  came  down  the 
Mississippi^  ascended  the  Ohio  River,  and  found  at  the  month  of 
the  Cumberland  some  gunboats  detailed  to  convoy  them  aloi^  the 
entire  length  of  that  river  to  the  small  village  of  Big  Sooth 
Fork,  situiited  at  the  head  of  navigation  and  in  the  veiy  heart 
of  the  mountains.  •It  was  there  that  Bumside  was  dtxeded  to 
send  his  wagons.  They  had  to  go  over  a  distance  of  sixtj-^wo 
miles  to  bring  these  precious  loads  to  Clinton,  whidb  is  con- 
nected by  rail  with  Knoxville.  Three  hundred  thousand  ratioiis 
of  salt  meat  and  one  million  rations  of  v^etables,  rice,  sugar,  and 
coffee  were  thus  forwarded,  but  they  arrived  only  after  the  sicge^ 
of  which  we  shall  presently  relate  the  vidssitudes. 

However,  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Confederate  cavaliy 
to  leave  Bumside  unmolested  for  a  long  time,  either  above  or 
below  Knoxville  by  the  course  of  the  river.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Stevenson  with  his  infantry  division  had  on  the  19th 
of  October  occupied  Charleston  on  the  Hiawassee  lUver.  The 
presence  of  the  Federals  near  to  this  river,  only  thirty-one 
miles  from  Chickamauga  Station,  is  a  standing  menace  to  the 
army  that  is  besieging  Chattanooga.  Stevenson  is  directed  to 
drive  them  back  beyond  the  town  of  Loudon  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tennessee.  A  portion  of  Wheeler's  cavalry,  back  from  the 
south  a  few  days  since,  are  watching  the  banks  of  the  Hiawassee; 
the  two  brigades  of  Morrison  and  Dibrell  are  placed  under  his 
orders,  and  as  early  as  the  19th  in  the  evening  they  cross  the  Hia- 
wassee, notwithstanding  the  rains  which  have  swollen  the  stream 
and  rendered  the  roads  muddy. 

A  brigade  of  Union  cavalry  occupies  Athens,  a  railway-sta- 
tion nearly  thirteen  miles  to  the  northward  of  Charleston;  but 
Wolford,  who  commands  the  brigade,  feeling  himself  isolated, 
fell  back  some  days  before  to  Philadelphia,  another  station, 
three  miles  south  of  Loudon,  to  be  nearer  Greneral  White,  who  is 
quartered  in  the  latter  town  with  an  infantry  brigade.  The  Con- 
federates, being  well  informed,  take  steps  to  surprise  Wolford.  A 
fortuitous  circumstance  favors  them  :  in  the  morning  of  the  20th 
a  flag  of  truce  from  Bumside  having  passed  the  line  of  outposts, 
Wolford,  wishing  not  to  expose  it,  countermands  the  reconnois- 
sances  which  he  usually  ordered  to  be  made  on  the  southern  routes. 
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The  Confederates  detain  the  flag  of  truce^  and  thus  get  near  the 
Federals  without  their  approach  being  reported.  Dibrell's  bri- 
gade moves  straight  on  Philadelphia :  it  will  deceive  Wolford, 
while  Morrison,  making  a  long  detour  westward,  will  come  up  and 
plaoe  himself  between  the  latter  and  Loudon  in  order  to  isolate 
White.  A  chance  brings  misfortune  to  the  Federals.  They  had 
just  despatched  toward  the  Pond  Creek  Valley,  east  of  Phila- 
delphia, a  train  to  collect  provisions,  when  Morrison's  column 
was  reported  in  that  direction.  Wolforf,  keeping  with  him  only 
two  raiments  and  his  mountain-howitzers,  sends  the  First  and  the 
Second  Kentucky  to  protect  his  wagons.  The  enemy  has  already 
captured  them  :  the  Federals  retake  them  from  him,  and  start  in 
pursuit  of  Morrison,  who,  with  about  a  thousand  men,  is  march- 
ing on  Philadelphia.  But  the  Unionists  are  checked  by  a  detach- 
ment that  Morrison  has  left  behind  him.  Another  portion  of  his 
brigade  presents  itself  before  Loudon,  and  by  a  skilful  deploy- 
ment of  forces  prevents  White,  who  has  heard  Wolford's  cannon, 
from  going  to  his  assistance.  The  latter  waited  for  him  so  long 
as  he  had  before  him  Dibrell  only,  who  was  himself  but  little 
desirous  of  alone  engaging  the  enemy.  But  on  perceiving  Mor- 
rison, Wolford  wishes  to  break  through  the  circle  formed  around 
him,  and  gallantly  falls,  with  all  his  men,  upon  this  new  adversary. 
The  Federal  officers,  sword  in  hand,  arc  in  the  thickest  part  of  the 
fight :  twice  Morrison's  cavalry  fall  back  before  them,  and  twice 
they  re-form.  At  last,  Dibrell  not  having  supported  them,  their 
line  is  broken.  Wolford  leaves  in  their  hands  his  cannon,  his 
wounded,  and  some  hundreds  of  prisoners,  whose  number  are  yet 
increased  by  his  precipitate  retreat,  but  he  saves  the  greater  part  of 
his  command,  and,  rallying  the  two  regiments  that  were  coming 
to  his  assistance,  he  falls  back  upon  Loudon.  Although  Dibrell 
has  lost  only  a  few  men  and  Morrison  about  a  hundred,  the 
Confederates,  instead  of  pursuing  Wolford,  halt  to  wait  for  Ste- 
venson's infantry,  and  on  the  following  day,  in  the  presence  of  a 
demonstration  by  White,  they  retire  to  the  station  at  Sweetwater. 
In  spite  of  the  arrival  of  the  infantry  on  the  evening  of  the  22d, 
the  Southern  cavalry  no  longer  disturb  the  enemy,  who  have 
retaken  Philadelphia. 

However,  every  day  is  marked  by  some  skirmishing,  and  on 
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both  sides  preparations  are  being  made  for  a  decisive  campaign. 
Buraside  concentrates  his  forces  on  the  south  of  Knoxville :  he 
stations  liis  first  line  at  Kingston  and  Loudon^  and  the  second  at 
Lenoire  and  Campbell's  Station  on  the  railroad.  Every  piece  of 
news  that  reaches  tlie  Federal  authorities  brings  intelligence  of  the 
designs  of  the  enemy  against  the  Army  of  the  Ohio.  It  is  too 
late  to  send  reinforcements  to  Burnside :  besides,  they  could  not 
subsist  at  the  beginning  of  winter  in  an  impoverished  country. 
Halleck  and  Grant  cannot  succor  him,  but  give  him  the  benefit 
of  their  counsels.  Since  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  Halleck 
has  kept  up  against  Burnside  a  particular  mistnist,  and  unjustly 
makes  him  feel  it.  Grant,  whose  mind  was  preoccupied  solely 
with  the  military  question,  urgently  recommends  Burnside  not  to 
sacrifice  his  lines  of  communication  with  the  west,  not  even  to 
save  Knoxville.  He  also  urges  him  to  retain  Kingston  at  any 
price,  and  if  the  enemy  should  take  up  the  route  followed  the 
previous  year  by  Bragg  and  penetrate  Middle  Tennessee  through 
McMinnville,  then  Burnside  should  pursue  him  with  all  the  troops 
he  can  gather. 

There  is  a  good  foundation  for  these  mental  preoccupations.  On 
the  27th  of  Octol)er,  Chcatliam's  division,  which  had  been  detached 
bv  Brajr^c  to  reinforce  Stevenson,  arrived  at  Athens.  The  two 
brigades  of  Moore  and  Pettns,  that  liad  left  Dcmopolis  on  the 
same  day  witli  General  Hardee,  were  directed  by  him  to  move  on 
Athens  while  he  w^as  proceeding  to  Chattanooga. 

Thus  the  Confederates  liave  to  the  nortliward  of  the  Hiawassee 
more  than  twelve  thousand  infantrv  and  five  thousand  cavalry. 
They  are  more  than  are  recjuired  to  hold  Burnside  in  check,  but 
not  enough  to  defeat  him,  and  this  little  army  would  have  been 
better  em])loyed  if  turned  against  Hooker.  It  is  all  the  more 
difficult  to  imagine  what  Bragg  intended  to  do  with  it,  because  he 
withdrew  it  from  East  Tennessee  at  the  very  time  w^hen  it  should 
have  been  allowed  to  remain  there. 

Indeed,  it  scleras  that  on  no  occasion  do  the  Confederates  know 
how  to  combine  their  efforts  against  Burnside.  It  is  at  the 
moment  when  Stevenson  and  Cheatham  are  idle  at  Athens  that 
General  Samuel  Jones,  who  is  in  command  in  "Western  Virginia, 
receives   orders  to   assume  offensive  movements  with  Bansom's 
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division.  This  division  is  scattered  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Watauga  River.  But  the  isolation  of  Grarrard,  who  is  stationed 
with  only  two  r^menis  at  Rogersville,  and  is  separated  from 
Willcox  by  several  mountain-ranges,  has  not  escaped  the  attention 
of  the  Southerners,  who  are  burning  to  wreak  vengeance  upon 
Garrard  for  the  repulse  experienced  at  Blue  Springs.  General  W. 
E.  Jones  and  Colonel  Giltner,  successor  to  Williams,  are  designated 
to  wreak  this  vengeance.  Their  two  brigades  together  make  up 
about  two  thousand  five  hundred  men.  Jones,  after  having 
crossed  the  Watauga  and  menaced  Jonesborough,  will  cross  the 
Holston  at  Rogersville,  so  as  to  make  a  flank  attack  on  Grarrard's 
command,  which  is  encamped  somewhat  to  the  eastward  on  the 
Big  Creek.  Giltner  will  cross  the  North  Holston  at  Kingsport  in 
order  to  attack  the  Federals  in  front.  They  will  make  a  simul- 
taneous assault  on  the  enemy  on  the  6th  of  November.  But  this 
plan,  which  did  not  allow  them  to  concert  their  movements,  was 
promptly  modified.  Jones  finds  that  the  fording-plaoe  indicated 
to  him  is  too  near  Garrard's  camp,  and  decides,  in  the  evening  of 
the  5th,  to  cross  the  Holston  higher  up,  so  as  to  turn  this  camp 
on  the  north  side.  He  has  the  good  fortune  to  meet,  during  the 
night,  Giltner's  column,  and  thus  is  enabled  to  concert  with  him. 
Still,  the  two  commanders  after  having  taken  their  positions,  the 
one  in  front  of  the  Federals  and  the  other  between  their  camp  and 
Rogersville,  each  waited  until  the  other  should  give  the  signal  for 
the  attack.  Meanwhile,  Garrard,  who  was  surprised  by  Giltner's 
presence,  was  preparing  to  fight  when  he  perceived  Jones  behind 
him.  He  immediately  falls  back  on  the  ford,  which,  according  to 
his  first  project,  Jones  should  have  crossed  and  occupied.  The 
dilatoriness  of  the  Southerners  allows  a  portion  of  the  Federal 
column  sufficient  time  to  cross  the  river,  but  the  detachment  is 
soon  dispersed,  almost  without  fighting.  The  Confederates  cap- 
ture four  pieces  of  artillery,  together  with  Garrard's  wagons  and 
about  seven  hundred  prisoners :  five  hundred  fugitives  carry  the 
alarm  to  Morristown  and  Greenville.  Willcox's  troops,  that 
occupy  this  last  town,  evacuate  it  in  haste,  fearing  lest  Jones, 
who  is  master  of  the  situation  at  Rogersville,  should  get  ahead 
of  them  at  the  pass  in  Bull's  Gap.  Their  retreat,  which  was 
rather  disorderly,   ended   only  beyond   the  pass,   while   Jones, 
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without  profiting  by  his  easy  advantage,  brings  the  two  bri- 
gades back  to  the  banks  of  the  W^atauga.  The  issue  of  the 
Rogersville  combat  mitigates  the  bitterness  of  the  defeat  which  the 
Southerners  had  experienced  on  the  same  day  not  far  away  at 
Droop  Mountain  in  West  Virginia,  and  deceived  the  Federal 
Government,  who  fancied  they  saw  in  this  coup-de-^nain  the 
prelude  to  important  operations. 

It  is  not  on  that  side  that  Buruside  is  seriously  threatened,  but 
his  situation  is  nevertheless  critical.  In  fact,  on  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber, Longstreet,  having  received  Bragg's  final  orders,  moves  his 
troops  to  Tyner's  Station,  whence  they  will  proceed  by  rail  to 
Sweetwater  Station,  near  Philadelphia.  We  have  shown  how 
inopportune  was  this  enterprise.  Longstreet  had  to  crush  his 
adversary  at  once,  so  as  to  be  able  to  reappear  in  front  of  Chat- 
tanooga before  the  arrival  of  Sherman.  Out  of  the  thirty  thou- 
sand men  in  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  the  occupation  of  Cumberland 
Gap  and  tlie  necessity  to  watch  Virginia  left  Burnside  only  twenty 
thousand  available  soldiers.  It  was  easy  to  ensure  to  Longstreet  a 
great  numerical  superiority.  By  joining  to  his  corps,  composed 
of  twenty  thousand  men  under  arms,  the  troops  that  were  already 
between  the  Iliawassee  and  the  Tennessee,  he  would  have  had 
thirty-two  thousand  infantry,  more  than  hve  thousand  cavalrv,  and 
a  numerous  artillery — in  all,  between  thirty-eight  and  forty  thou- 
sand men.  But  Bragg,  after  having  instructed  him  officially 
"to  capture  or  destroy  Burnside's  army,"  did  nothing  to  enable 
him  to  execute  this  order,  lie  took  awav  from  him  Walker's 
division,  and  left  two  only,  those  which  Hood  and  Mcl^aws  had 
brouj>;]it  from  Virginia.  Beside^,  these  divisions,  whieli  had 
come  without  transportation,  had  only  such  bagt^age- wagons  as 
they  had  picked  up  on  the  field  of  battle,  a  number  altogether 
insufficient.  To  their  commander  were  given  incomplete  and 
inaccurate  maps  of  a  region  which,  however,  the  Confederate 
army  had  occupied  more  than  two  years.  Briefly,  Bragg  at 
the  very  hour  when  he  signed  the  instructions  to  Longstreet 
was  calling  back  Stevenson  with  all  his  troops.  On  the  5th 
and  Gth  of  November  numerous  trains  were  despatched  to  Sweet- 
water to  bring  these  two  bodies  of  troops.  After  having  deposited 
them  at  Tyner's  Station,  the  trains  took  up  Hood's  and  McLaws' 
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divisions  to  carry  them  over  the  same  road  in  an  opposite  direction. 
This  going  and  coming,  devised  it  seems,  to  delude  the  Federals, 
diminished  by  twelve  thousand  more  combatants  the  forces  which 
might  have  operated  against  Burnside.  Longstreet,  who  arrived 
at  Sweetwater  in  the  evening  of  the  9th,  had  only  sixteen  thousand 
in&ntry  and  five  thousand  mounted  men  to  take  the  field.  Since 
Bragg  judged  these  forces  sufficient,  he  had  done  better  had  he  not 
displaced  Stevenson,  and  had  acted  wisely  by  causing  Longstreet 
to  go  with  one  division  only. 

The  latter  is  detained  until  the  13th  by  the  necessity  of  collect- 
ing provisions  and  of  organizing  his  train ;  besides,  he  does  not 
find  the  number  of  teams  which  would  be  indispensable.  But 
time  is  pressing,  and  the  loss  of  these  few  days  may  be  fatal  to 
the  Confederates,  because,  on  the  one  hand,  Burnside  is  on  the 
alert,  Longstreet's  movements  having  been  promptly  reported  to 
him,  and  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  a  more  serious  matter, 
Sherman  is  rapidly  advancing,  and  as  early  as  the  14th  the  heads 
of  his  columns  are  at  Bridgeport.  Grant,  on  the  5th,  hearing  of 
the  departure  of  Longstreet,  would  like  to  avail  himself  of  this 
event  to  attack  two  days  later  his  adversary,  without  w^aiting  for 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  But  although  he  had  brought  into 
requisition  all  the  horses  and  mulQS,  even  the  officers'  horses,  to 
put  to  Thomas'  artillery,  the  latter  had  signified  to  him  that  his 
army  was  not  in  a  condition  to  move,  and,  upon  the  advice  of  his 
brave  lieutenant.  Grant  had  renounced  his  design.  He  waited 
only  with  the  more  impatience  for  the  occasion  to  make  up  for  this 
disappointment,  and  wrote  to  Burnside  to  hold  on  for  a  week 
between  Kingston  and  Knoxville,  promising  him  to  interfere  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time  in  such  a  way  as  to  compel  Longstreet 
to  give  up  his  design.  Burnside — whom  Halleck  very  unjustly 
accused  of  indolence  and  indecision,  for  he  had,  on  the  contrary, 
up  to  that  time  proved  himself  obstinate — perfectly  understood  the 
part  that  the  general  interest  of  the  cause  imposed  upou  him.  He 
could  attempt  to  check  Longstreet  on  the  Tennessee,  but  he  thought 
it  preferable  to  retire,  step  by  step,  before  him,  even  if  it  were 
necessary  to  sacrifice  Kingston,  so  as  to  draw  him  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  Bragg,  thus  causing  his  campaign  to  be  protracted,  and 
giving  Sherman  time  to  rejoin  their  common  chief.     The  latter, 
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returning  to  his  first  instructions,  prescribed  exactly  this  manoeuvre 
to  Burnside.  He  asked  him  to  detain  Longstreet,  at  any  cos^ 
long  enough  to  enable  himself  to  take  the  offensive  before  the 
return  of  Longstreet  in  front  of  Chattanooga.  The  construction 
of  extensive  fieldworks  around  Knoxville,  which  had  been  com- 
menced in  September,  was  actively  pressed  for  several  days 
under  the  direction  of  two  distinguished  officers  of  the  engi- 
neer corps,  Colonel  Babcock  and  Captain  Poe.  These  works  and 
the  situation  of  Knoxville  on  the  railway  rendered  thb  town 
a  strat^ic  point  much  more  important  than  Kingston.  This 
is  what  Burnside  had  easily  demonstrated  to  Colonel  Wilson  and 
Mr.  Dana,  whom  Grant  had  despatched  to  him.  But  the  time  for 
discussion  had  passed. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th,  even  while  holding  conference 
with  tliese  two  envoys,  Burnside  learns  that  Longstreet  has 
crossed  the  Tennessee  without  fighting.  He  leaves  them  immedi- 
ately, and  a  locomotive  carries  him  rapidly  from  Knoxville  to  the 
Lenoire  Station,  occupied  by  Greneral  Potter  with  Ferrero's  division 
and  a  portion  of  that  of  Colonel  John  F.  Hartranft  of  the  Ninth 
corps.  General  White  of  the  Twenty-third  corps,  who  is  charged 
with  watching  the  course  of  the  Tennessee  between  Loudon  and 
Kingsport,  owupies  each  of  these  towns  with  a  brigade.  The 
cavalry  that  was  watching  Philadelphia  has  been  recalled  from  the 
left  bank :  its  new  commander,  the  young  and  brilliant  General 
William  P.  Sanders,  will  cover  Knoxville  on  the  east  by  occupy- 
ing the  region  of  country  included  between  the  Tennessee  and  the 
Holston.  This  last  stream,  the  more  important  of  the  two,  flows 
in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  fii'st  as  far  as  Lenoire,  where 
they  meet.  Sanders  crosses  the  Holston  River  on  the  ponton- 
bridge  which  had  been  brought  back  in  time  from  Loudon,  and 
advances  as  far  as  Marysville.  Ferrero  and  White  are  posted  on 
the  road  and  the  railwav,  which  followed  the  west  bank. 

Longstreet  desired  to  cross  the  Tennessee  above  Loudon,  so 
as  to  turn  the  troops  massed  by  Burnside  between  Lenoire  and 
Knoxville,  get  ahead  of  him  in  front  of  Loudon,  and  capture, 
before  he  had  time  to  fortify  them,  the  heights  which  command 
the  town  and  are  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Holston.  But 
his  cavalry  only  will  follow  this  route,  for,  it  being  impossible  to 
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transport  his  pontons  except  by  rail,  he  is  obliged  to  attempt  the 
passage  of  the  Tennessee  near  Loudon.  He  commences  moving 
on  the  13th  of  November.  Wheeler  with  three  cavalry  brigades 
rapidly  gains  the  banks  of  the  Tennessee,  crosses  it  in  the  evening 
above  Lenoire,  and  bivouacs  on  the  Marysville  road,  without  hav- 
ing encountered  the  enemy.  The  head  of  the  infantry  column 
occupies  during  the  night  the  town  of  Loudon.  The  Feilerals 
have  abandoned  it  and  established  themselves  on  the  opposite 
bank,  above  the  town,  in  a  bend  of  the  river,  where  are  erected 
their  huts  constructed  in  anticipation  of  a  long  winter  season. 
A  similar  bend  down  stream  brings  the  river  at  four  hundred 
rods  from  Loudon  to  the  ford  called  HufiF's  Ferry.  To  attempt 
the  crossing,  Longstreet  selects  this  point,  which  the  double 
bend  of  the  Tennessee  conceals  from  observation  by  the  enemy. 
In  the  night  the  troops  are  massed  on  the  bank;  the  boats  are 
dragged  to  the  edge  of  the  river  and  launched.  In  the  morning 
of  the  14th  a  strong  detachment  occupies  the  left  bank,  but  the 
bridge  was  firmly  established  only  in  the  afternoon. 

White,  who  was  promptly  notified  of  this  crossing,  retires  along 
the  railway  with  Chapin's  small  command.  Byrd's  brigade,  which 
occupies  Kingston,  being  thus  cut  off,  remains  in  the  important 
position  assigned  to  it,  and  will  not  be  seriously  molested.  But 
Burnside  on  his  arrival  at  Lenoire,  believing  that  the  enemy  has 
passed  above  Loudon,  orders  White  to  retrace  his  steps  to  check 
him :  White  will  be  supported  by  Ferrero.  From  another  direc- 
tion Longstreet  moves  directly  on  Lenoire  the  head  of  his  column, 
which  the  curve  in  the  river  has  hitherto  masked :  fortunately 
for  the  Federals,  this  advanced  force  is  not  large  and  moves 
slowly.  White,  himself  surprised  by  the  enemy's  skirmishers, 
and  having  escaped  from  them  with  diflBculty,  recalls  in  great 
haste  Cliapin,  who  was  about  to  be  cut  off.  The  latter  arrives 
in  time.  The  Confederate  advance-guard  halts  upon  a  bald  hill. 
Ciiapin,  while  a  portion  of  his  force  moves  on  to  secure  his  line 
of  communication  with  Lenoire,  attacks  the  Confederates  from  two 
sides  at  once.  His  soldiers,  although  never  having  been  under  fire 
before,  make  a  vigorous  onslaught  and  dislodge  the  enemy  after  a 
short  struggle. 

The  fight  at  Lenoire  involves  a  loss  of  about  a  hundred  men  to 
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the  Federals,  delays  the  progress  of  their  adversaries,  whose  entire 
force  has  not  yet  crossed  the  river,  and  allows  Burnside  time  to 
pre{)are  to  receive  them.  Around  him  he  has  Ferrero's  division, 
and  a  portion  of  White's  and  Hartranft's  also,  with  the  greater 
part  of  their  artillery — in  all,  about  six  tliousand  men.  He  mi^t 
try  to  check  Longstreet  and  push  him 'back  beyond  the  Tennessee, 
but  his  own  defeat  so  far  from  his  base  would  entail  the  loss  of  all 
his  moUnd  and  a  portion  of  his  army :  he  will  therefore  follow 
the  programme  which  he  has  just  outlined  to  Colonel  Wilson.  All 
tlie  troops  that  are  south  of  Knoxville  are  ordered  to  rendezvous 
at  that  town.  Wliite  and  Ferrero  will  take  the  road  on  the  15th 
at  early  dawn,  and  on  the  way  the  garrison  at  Lenoire  will  unite 
with  them.  But  the  roads  are  muddy,  the  Federals  are  obliged 
to  r^ulate  their  progress  by  that  of  their  immense  train,  and  Cha- 
pin,  who  brings  up  the  rearguard,  reaches  Lenoire  only  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon :  he  has  repulsed,  mth  a  loss  of  about 
twenty  wounded,  a  pretty  vigorous  attack  by  the  enemy.  Hap- 
pily for  him,  Longstreet,  who  was  likewise  delayed  by  the  same 
cause,  arrives  in  front  of  the  strong  positions  in  which  Chapin  is 
posted  only  at  a  time  when  approaching  night  no  longer  allows 
a  serious  attack  to  be  attempted.  Burnside  avails  himself  of  the 
darkne*ss  to  hasten  his  retreat.  Tlie  wagons  of  White's  division 
are  abandone<l  in  order  to  add  the  teams  to  those  of  the  artillery 
and  remove  the  mired  cannon.  Only  a  few  pieces  are  lost,  and 
the  army  is  able  to  get  in  motion  on  the  morning  of  the  16th.  It 
is  time.  Longstreet  has  at  last  massed  all  his  forces  in  the  evening 
of  the  15th  in  front  of  Lenoire.  A  night-reconnoissance,  dur- 
ing which  Jenkins'  brigade  has  been  repulsed,  having  revealed  the 
presence  of  the  enemy's  army,  Longstreet  conceives  the  design  of 
cutting  off  its  retreat.  The  deep  and  rapid  waters  of  the  Holston, 
which  render  impossible  any  movement  eastward,  flow  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  route  which  Burnside  must  follow.  Campbell, 
a  railwav-station,  is  nearlv  ten  miles  from  Lenoire  and  thirteen 
from  Knoxville.  Situated  between  the  highroad  and  the  river, 
very  near  both,  the  junction  of  the  Kingston  and  Clinton 
roads  gives  it  a  jiarticular  importance.  In  the  rear  of  this 
point  of  junction  there  is  an  isolated  hill,  easily  defensible, 
which  commands  all  the  approaches.     Longstreet  projwses  to  take 
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poesession  of  it  by  a  rapid  flank  movement  ahead  of  the  Fede- 
rals. This  movement  is  entrusted  to  McLaws'  division,  which 
forms  the  left  of  the  army,  while  Jenkins,  in  command  of  Hood's 
division,  is  charged  to  follow,  step  by  step,  Burnside's  rearguard. 
When,  at  last,  the  latter's  columns  are  in  motion  on  the  morning 
of  the  16th,  McLaws,  taking  a  cross-road,  has  already  reached 
the  Kingston  road.  There  is  great  danger  to  the  Unionists.  If 
McLaws  takes  possession  of  Campbell's  Station,  he  will  close  to 
them  all  the  roads  that  branch  out  between  Knoxville  and  the 
Tennessee  Kiver,  and  back  them  against  a  stream  that  cannot  be 
crossed.  Bumside  is  warned  in  time,  and  understands  the  danger : 
he  orders  Hartranft,  who  leads  the  march,  to  move  faster  and  take 
a  cat  to  the  left  across  the  woods,  so  as  to  get  ahead  of  the  Con- 
federates. The  Federals,  on  the  run,  reach  the  Kingston  road  a 
short  distance  before  coming  to  Campbell's  Station,  at  the  moment 
when  McLaws'  advance-guard  is  already  in  sight.  Hartranft  has 
only  the  time  to  throw  the  head  of  his  column  across  the  road, 
80  as  to  check  the  enemv ;  the  rest  of  his  column  forms  on  the  left 
in  line  of  battle  beyond  the  highroad  to  cover  the  passage  of  the 
trains  and  other  brigades  of  the  army,  which  Jenkins  has  not  been 
able  to  detain.  The  danger  is  averted,  but  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
tinue the  retrograde  movement  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  enemy  : 
it  is  necessary  to  give  battle. 

While  Hartranft  closes  the  Kingston  road  to  McLaws'  first 
battalions,  Ferrero,  who  brings  up  the  rear  with  Humphrey's  bri- 
gade, suddenly  halts  and  checks  Jenkins'  vanguard,  which  presses 
too  closely  on  him.  Thanks  to  the  resisting  power  of  this  bri- 
gade, Burnside  is  enabled  to  pass  through  the  public  square  at 
Campbell's  Station  and  form  his  little  army  around  the  village, 
after  having  started  his  wagons  on  the  road  to  Knoxville.  His 
troops  pass  in  the  rear  of  Hartranft  and  deploy  successively 
en  ichelon  on  his  right,  thus  facing  backward  in  line  of  battle, 
with  White  in  the  centre  and  Ferrero  on  the  right.  The  artil- 
lery is  on  the  top  of  the  hill  behind  the  infantry.  Longstreet 
has  not  been  able  to  interrupt  these  movements,  and  Burnside, 
now  at  ease  in  regard  to  the  fate  of  his  trains,  brings  back  his 
troops  on  the  slopes  which  overlook  the  public  square,  where  his 
line,  being  well  supported,  is  preparing  to  receive  the  enemy. 
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The  latter  is  not  slow  in  coming.  While  McLaws  is  engaging  the 
Federals,  Jenkins  passes  behind  him  and  deploys  on  his  left  beyond 
the  Kingston  road.  Longstreet  hurls  Jenkins  forward  without 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  artillery,  which  was  delayed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  bad  condition  of  the  roads :  the  Confederate  leader 
tlius  resumes  the  flanking  movement  interrupted  by  Hartninft. 
Christ's  brigade  of  Ferrero's  division  receives  Jenkins  with  a  ter- 
rific discharge  of  musketry,  but  without  being  able  to  check  his 
advance.  However,  the  Union  brigade  retires  in  good  order, 
and  draws  the  assailants  under  the  fire  of  the  artillery,  whidi 
sows  death  and  disorder  in  their  ranks.  Christ,  feeling  him- 
self supported,  re-forms  his  lines  and  in  turn  repulses  the 
Southerners. 

True  to  the  tactics  tliat  he  has  practised  in  Virginia,  Longstreet 
immediately  exerts  his  efforts  on  another  point  of  the  enemy's  line. 
McLaws  attacks  White  with  his  wonted  vigor,  but  the  ground  is 
still  less  favorable  to  him  on  this  side,  and  the  converging  fire  of 
the  Union  guns  obliges  him  to  promptly  retreat. 

The  position  cannot  be  carried  without  the  aid  of  artillery* 
Finally,  about  two  o'clock  the  artillery  reaches  the  ground. 
Forthwith,  Colonel  Alexander  directs  the  fire  of  three  of  his  bat- 
teries to  the  centre  of  the  Union  line.  White's  pieces,  which 
are  of  an  inferior  calibre,  are  silenced,  while  Longstreet  prepares 
a  fresh  attack  on  the  Union  right.  Burnside  does  not  leave  him 
time  to  execute  it.  The  end  which  he  had  in  view  is  attained : 
the  trains  are  on  the  way  toward  Knoxville,  and  he  falls  back 
in  good  order  to  a  second  position.  The  Confederates  follow  him 
and  exchange  with  him  a  cannonade  at  long  range;  but  Jen- 
kins' progre^ss  is  delayed  through  tlie  fault,  it  is  said,  of  Law's 
l)rijz;ade,  and  night  conies  before  Jenkins  is  in  line.  The  Fed- 
erals iuiTncdiately  resume  their  march,  and  thus  gain  the  advance 
that  they  need  to  reach  Knoxville.  The  fight  at  Canipl)ell's  Sta- 
tion, which  has  cost  them  about  three  hundred  men,  has  rendered 
their  retreat  secure.  Longstreet  will  no  longer  l3e  in  a  pasition  to 
carry  by  a  coup-de-niain  the  principal  city  of  East  Tennessee: 
he  will   be  obliged  to  undertake  a  regular  siege. 

While  he  goes  with  difficulty  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Holston, 
Wheeler  o^x^rates   on  the   lefl  bank.      On  the  14th,  the  latter 
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Teaches  the  village  of  Marysville,  occupied  by  his  old  adversaries, 
the  soldiers  of  Wolford.  The  Eleventh  Kentucky,  which  is  at  the 
outposts,  allows  itself  to  be  completely  surprised,  and  is  captured 
almost  to  a  man.  The  First  raiment  of  the  same  State,  coming 
up,  attracted  by  the  din  of  battle  and  ignorant  of  the  disaster,  falls 
into  the  enemy^s  lines,  is  put  to  flight,  and  leaves  some  thirty  men 
on  the  ground.  Wheeler  is  encouraged  by  this  success,  which 
gives  him  several  hundred  prisoners,  and  vigorously  drives  before 
him  the  remnants  of  Wolford's  brigade.  But  Sanders,  coming  up 
with  Pennebaker's  brigade,  checks  his  progress  from  the  Little 
River  crossing  as  far  as  the  edge  of  Rock  Creek,  one  of  its  afflu- 
ents, which  he  cannot  reach  before  night.  The  battle  is  renewed 
on  the  15th  in  the  morning.  The  Federals  continue  their  retreat, 
without  having  their  lines  broken,  and  finally  halt  on  the  heights 
overlooking  Knoxville,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Holston.  These 
are  the  positions  whicli  Wheeler  would  like  to  take  by  a  dash 
or  rapid  attack,  so  as  to  close  the  passage  of  the  river  to  the 
Federals.  However,  Sanders  and  Parke,  whom  Burnside  has 
left  in  command  of  the  place,  fully  understand  how  important 
are  these  positions  for  defence.  While  a  portion  of  the  cav- 
alry, having  dismounted,  check  the  enemy  by  their  firing,  the 
others,  exchanging  their  carbines  for  axes  and  picks,  hurriedly  fell 
trees  for  an  abatis  and  throw  up  breastworks.  Even  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  these  works  are  sufficiently  advance<l  toward  comple- 
tion to  deter  Wheeler  from  attempting  an  attack  ujwn  them.  He 
immediately  falls  back  to  cross  the  Holston  at  the  village  of  Louis- 
ville, and  on  the  18th  he  will  rejoin  Longstreet,  whose  march 
must  be  preceded  by  a  reconnoitring-party.  This  general,  after 
having  moved  Hart's  cavalry  brigade  on  Kingston,  has  already 
recalled  it  to  head  the  march  of  his  infantry  and  drive  back  the 
hostile  detachments  that  occupy  the  northern  routes. 

Sanders,  once  assured  of  Wheeler's  departure,  also  clears  the 
Holston  and  enters  Knoxville,  leaving  at  the  south  only  a  feeble 
garrison. 

It  is  indeed  necessary  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  Army  of  the 
Ohio  and  give  it  time  to  settle  in  the  place.  On  the  17th,  in 
the  forenoon,  all  the  troops  that  had  fought  at  Campbell's  Station 
entered  the  city,  while  Sanders  sent  Wolford  on  the  Clinton  road 
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and  Pennebaker  on  the  Loudon  in  order  to  delay  as  long  as  pos- 
sible the  investment  of  the  place. 

On  that  day  Sanders  had  to  do  only  with  cavalry-parties  that 
he  easily  kept  at  a  distance^  Longstreet  having  waited  till 
morning  to  resume  his  ma^.  But  on  the  ISth,  early  in  the 
morning,  Sanders  is  attacked  by  McLaws'  division,  which  has 
bivouacked  a  short  distance  off.  The  Confederate  soldiers  are 
inspired  with  a  new  ardor  by  the  hope  of  opening  the  gates  of 
Knox vi lie  aAer  a  few  cannon-shots  and  entering  as  oonqaerors 
into  this  city  faithless  to  the  Southern  cause.  But  Sanders,  being 
supported  by  strong  artillery,  checks  their  progress  with  great 
skill.  The  struggle  is  very  sharp  on  the  Loudon  road  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  city :  the  Federals  make  a  desperate 
defence  and  the  losses  on  both  sides  are  considerable.  At  last, 
night  comes  to  the  aid  of  Sanders.  Unfortunately,  this  general, 
only  twenty-eight  years  old,  who  has  exhibited  the  qualities  of  a 
true  tactician,  falls  mortally  wounded  by  a  bullet  which  a  hos- 
tile citizen  has  fired  from  the  window  of  Mr.  Armstrong's 
countiy  house.  He  was  bitterly  r^retted  by  his  superiors  in 
command  and  his  comrades. 

Wolford,  on  the  right,  is  pretty  roughly  handled  in  the  even- 
ing and  driven  back  into  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  But  Sanders' 
tenacity  has  borne  its  fruit.  It  is  only  on  the  following  day,  the 
19th,  that  Longstreet  is  enabled  to  i)()st  himself  in  front  of  the 
defensive  works,  which  are  finally  in  a  state  of  forwardness  to 
resist  a  sudden  attack.  Notwithstanding  the  danger  he  runs  and 
causes  Bragg  to  run  by  prolonging  his  stay  in  East  Tennessee, 
Longstreet  is  no  longer  in  circumstances  either  to  abandon  or 
to  temporize  with  the  campaign  so  imprudently  undertaken. 

Burnside  has  brought  back  into  Knoxville  all  the  scattered 
detachments  of  his  army  with  tlie  exception  of  Willcox's  divis- 
ion, wliich  will  yet  remain  some  time  near  Bull's  Gap,  so  as  to 
hold  back  General  Samuel  Jones,  and  will  then  retire,  with  all  its 
wagi^ns,  to  Cumberland  Gap.  This  division  will  thus  hold, 
always  ready  to  open,  the  gate  which  leads  from  Kentucky  into 
East  Tennessee. 

The  natuml  advantages  of  the  ground  for  the  defence  of  Knox- 
ville was  an  offset  to  the  vet  unfinished  state  of  the  fortifications. 
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The  city,  situated  on  a  table-land  fifty  yards  above  the  level  of  Hol- 
ston  River,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  this  stream,  on  the  east  and 
the  west  by  two  brooks  with  steep  shores  which  were  denominated 
respectively  First  Creek  and  Second  Creek  by  settlers  doubtless 
poor  in  imaginative  faculties.  Beyond  these  two  streams  rise 
hills  completely  overlooking  the  city,  and  whose  possession  is 
consequently  necessary  to  the  besieged.  The  ground  dips  toward 
the  north.  There  is  in  that  direction,  before  coming  to  the  city^ 
a  depression  parallel  with  the  course  of  the  Holston.  The  railway 
runs  along  this  depression,  in  which  were  large  establishments  and 
the  junction  of  the  two  lines  of  railroad  called  the  Virginia  and  Ten- 
nessee and  the  Tennessee  and  Greorgia.  The  two  brooks  flow  into 
this  depression  of  ground,  which  they  cross  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  the  horizon.  Marshes  on  the  north,  the  river  on  the 
fioath,  and  hills  on  the  two  other  sides  therefore  constitute  the 
four  faces  of  the  defence.  The  breastworks  erected  by  the  cav- 
alry on  the  left,  bank  of  the  Holston  protected  from  sudden  attack 
the  heights  which  on  that  side  commanded  the  city :  the  enemy 
oould  not  seriously  threaten  them.  In  order  to  render  impracti- 
cable the  approaches  from  the  north  the  flowing  waters  of  the 
two  brooks  were  dammed  :  there  were  thus  formed  in  the  depression 
two  veritable  lakes,  separated  only  by  a  strip  of  land  on  which 
were  the  station  and  shoj)s.  Rifle-pits  for  the  shelter  of  the 
sharpshooters  were  dug  in  front  of  the  overflow ;  in  the  rear  seve- 
ral batteries  for  field  artillerv  were  built  and  connected  bv  strong 
breastworks.  The  eastern  face  seemed  to  be  but  little  exposed,  for 
the  First  Creek  formed  along  a  length  of  fifteen  hundred  yards  an 
obstacle  which  would  have  cut  in  two  all  the  lines  the  besiegers 
might  have  tried  to  establish.  Still,  the  three  heights  to  the  east- 
ward of  Knoxville  had  been  fortifieil ;  a  large  work  of  defence, 
closed  at  the  gorge,  rose  from  the  principal  elevation,  calknl  Tem- 
perance Hill.  Colonel  Babcock  had  applied  himself  particularly 
to  the  defence  of  the  western  face.  In  the  centre  of  it  were  old  Con- 
federate works  which  after  the  death  of  Sanders  received  the  name 
of  that  gallant  soldier.  Situated  at  a  little  over  half  a  mile  from 
the  city,  upon  a  commanding  rise  of  ground  between  the  railway 
and  the  Loudon  road,  Fort  Sanders  was  open  at  the  gorge,  and 
composed  of  three  bastioned  fronts  facing  north-west,  south-west. 
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and  soath-east.  It  formed  the  salient  point  of  a  oontinuous  line 
extending  from  the  Holston  as  &r  as  the  railroad-bridge  on  Sec- 
ond Creek. 

Chevaux-d&-fri8e  covered  the  front  occupied  by  the  sharp- 
shooters; the  approaches  to  the  principal  works  were  protected 
by  abatis  and  stakes  or  trunks  of  trees  joined  together  with 
wires.  In  fine,  all  the  houses  along  the  lines  of  outposts  had 
been  utilized  as  places  of  defence.  The  report  of  canDon, 
which  had  not  ceased  drawing  nearer  since  the  morning  of 
November  15th,  had  stimulated  the  zeal  of  the  Federals  to  finish 
these  works,  in  the  completion  of  which  a  large  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation was  co-operating.  At  last,  on  the  20th  of  November,  the 
place  is  in  a  condition  to  withstand  an  assault,  and  the  long 
delays  of  a  regular  si^  will  allow  time  to  perfect  its  defences. 
On  that  day  also  the  fronts  on  the  north  and  the  west  are  in- 
vested :  the  two  others  remain  free.  The  Southern  cavalry  appears 
alone  on  the  east  near  the  confluence  of  the  French  Broad  River 
and  the  Holston,  where  Bumside's  cavalry  will  not  be  slow  to 
seek  the  enemy.  Wheeler's  four  brigades  cover  the  besieging 
army  on  the  north  and  the  east,  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Kingston,  still  occupied  by  the  Federals,  as  far  as  the  Cumber- 
land Gap  and  Tazewell  roads.  No  Confederate  soldier  stiows 
himself  on  the  south  of  the  Holston. 

The  Army  of  tlie  Ohio  is  therefore  not  completely  invested.  It 
maintains  its  communications  with  every  j>art  of  Sevier  county, 
while  the  sympathies  of  the  farmcre,  compensating  for  the  |X)verty 
of  the  country,  ensure  the  supply  of  the  troops.  They  embark  their 
grain  and  live-stock  on  rafts,  and  avail  themselves  of  the  Novem- 
ber fojrs  to  descend  the  French  Broad  River  and  the  Holston  as 
far  as  Knoxville  without  being  j)erceived  by  the  enemy's  vedettes. 

Without  this  the  defence  of  Knoxville  would  Ixi  of  short  dura- 
tion, Ixicause  the  stores  on  hand  could  feed  for  only  a  few  days 
the  army,  the  inhabitants,  and  the  numerous  refugees,  against 
whom  Burnside  could  not  close  the  doors.  However,  he  has  taken 
the  necessary  steps  to  husband  his  resources,  for  the  fate  of  the 
campaign  dej)ends  entirely  upon  the  duration  of  the  sic^e.  The 
troops  are  allowanced  :  the  sugar,  cofllee,  and  vegetables  are  reserved 
for  the  hospitals.     Forage  being  scarce,  a  great  number  of  horses 
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are  shot  and  thrown  into  the  rapid  waters  of  the  Holston :  some 
are  kept  for  food.  Thus,  Bumside  will  wait  behind  his  parapets 
toT  his  &te  to  be  decided  at  Chattanooga.  His  deliverance  is  the 
afiair  of  a  few  dajrs  if  Longstreet's  absence  ensures  Bragg's  defeat. 
On  the  contrary,  East  Tennessee  is  irrevocably  lost ;  but  opportune 
reinforcements,  coming  by  Cumberland  Gap,  might  perhaps  join 
with  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  and  enable  it  to  reach  Kentucky. 

Liongstreet's  interest  is  to  hasten  the  operations,  but  the  means 
are  not  at  his  command.  In  order  to  invest  the  place  it  would 
be  necessary  to  occupy  the  left  bank  of  the  Holston  and  con- 
nect the  two  banks  by  a  bridge  below  Knoxville.  Unhappily  for 
him,  the  boats  have  remained  near  Loudon  for  lack  of  wagons  to 
haul  them.  Not  being  able  to  bring  them  by  the  railway,  every 
bridge  of  which  is  destroyed,  Longstreet  tries  in  vain  to  have 
them  towed  up  the  Holston  as  far  as  the  village  of  Louisville : 
the  rapidity  of  the  current  will  not  allow  this.  Finally,  he  is 
obliged  to  send  the  provision-wagons  to  get  the  boats  at  Loudon, 
but  they  will  not  return  before  eight  days.  Besides,  the  lack  of 
implements  delays  the  first  preparations  for  the  siege,  which 
should  have  been  pushed  with  rapidity.  Fortunately,  the  Fed- 
erals have  abandoned  their  storehouses  on  leaving  Lenoire  pre- 
cipitately, and  a  cavalry  brigade  having  been  despatched  to  search 
them,  each  man  brings  a  pick  or  a  shovel  across  his  saddle. 

Almost  every  day  is  marked  by  some  collision  between  the  two 
forces.  In  the  night  from  the  20th  to  the  21st  a  conflict  occurs 
around  some  houses  which  the  Federals  succeed  in  destroying, 
so  as  to  take  from  the  assailants  a  supporting-point.  The  latter, 
however,  have  set  to  work  vigorously :  the  trenches  are  opened  and 
a  parallel  is  run  against  the  western  front,  the  only  one  accessible 
with  pick  in  hand.  McLaws'  division  undertakes  the  attack  on 
that  side ;  Jenkins'  division  invests  the  northern  front.  The  Con- 
federate outposts  drive  in  those  of  the  Unionists  more  and  more 
every  day.  At  last,  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  yards  from 
the  Federal  works  a  succession  of  redoubts,  rifle-pits,  and  breast- 
works protected  with  an  immense  abatis  constitutes  a  formid- 
able contravallation.  Already  everything  is  prepared  to  storm  the 
works  in  the  night  from  the  22d  to  the  23d,  when,  that  very  even- 
ing, Longstreet  gives  a  contrary  order  upon  the  advice  of  McLaws. 
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During  this  time  Wheeler  overruns  with  impunity  the  entire 
r^ion  of  country  abandoned  by  the  Federals.  On  the  23d  he 
is  with  three  brigades  before  Kingston,  but  he  allows  himself 
to  be  intimidated  by  the  small  garrison,  and  retires  almost  with- 
out firing  a  gun.  On  the  previous  day  one  of  the  detach- 
ments that  he  sometimes  sent  out  as  a  reconnoitring-party  to 
the  confluence  of  the  Holston  and  the  French  Broad  River  availed 
itself  of  this  excursion  above  Knoxville  to  launch  a  heavy  raft 
intended  to  break  the  bridge  which  alone  enabled  the  besi^ed 
place  to  receive  provisions  from  the  eastern  counties.  Shackel- 
ford, being  warned  of  Wheeler's  design,  hastened  on  the  23d,  in 
the  morning,  with  some  regiments  to  Boyd's  Ferry,  above  the  con- 
fluence ;  but  he  came  too  late :  the  Southrons  disappeared  and  the 
rafl  was  already  drifting  toward  Knoxville.  Luckily,  Captain 
Poe  had  a  long  time  since  taken  precautionary  measures  against 
such  a  thing :  a  chain  stretched  across  the  river  above  the  bridge 
stops  the  raft  and  prevents  disaster. 

However,  the  besiegers  are  approaching  the  place  nearer  and 
nearer.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  Jenkins'  soldiers  carry 
the  principal  positions  occupied  by  Hartranft's  division  above  the 
overflow,  on  the  sliort  raih'oad  to  Clinton ;  the  large  establij?h- 
ments  in  the  vicinitv  of  the  station  are  destroyed  bv  the  Federals 
in  their  retreat.  A  part  of  these  positions  is  recaptured,  it  is  true, 
on  the  following  morning,  but  the  Southrons  remain  masters  of  the 
strong  locomotive  round-house.  At  the  same  time,  a  more  serious 
fight  begins  on  the  left  of  the  Union  line  between  the  Second 
Michijrau  and  the  Confedemtcs  around  new  and  advanced  works 
thrown  up  by  the  latter.  After  losing  about  a  hundnxl  men,  the 
Federals  destroy  these  works,  but  cannot  hold  them. 

On  the  morrow  I^ongstreet  obtains  an  important  advantage, 
lie  has  directeil  Law's  and  Robertson's  brigades  of  Jenkins'  divis- 
ion to  cross  in  boats  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Holston,  and  on  the 
25th  at  daybreak  these  troops  endeavor  to  carry  by  a  surprise  the 
heights  on  that  side  in  front  of  the  city.  Happily  for  Burn- 
side,  a  portion  of  his  cavalry  had  pa«*sed  two  days  before  to 
the  sjinie  bank  to  reinforce  Cameron's  brigade,  and,  replacing 
the  sabre  with  the  pick,  has  extended  the  works  b^un  eight  days 
before.     In  advance  of  the  lines  that  cover  the  bridges,  and  at  a 
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little  more  than  a  mile  south  of  the  city,  the  Confederates  are 
unexpectedly  confronted  with  new  works  which  bar  the  road 
against  them.  Finding  the  position  too  strong  and  the  Federals 
on  the  alert,  they  dare  not  attack  it,  but  post  themselves  near 
the  river  on  the  hill  which  fifteen  hundred  yards  off  commands  an 
enfilading  fire  on  the  Union  lines  near  Fort  Sanders.  They  thus 
menace  on  the  one  side  the  lines  of  communication  with  the  place, 
and  on  the  other  a  part  of  its  defences. 

Longstreet  soon  receives  reinforcements  increasing  his  effective 
force.  Two  brigades  of  Buckner's  division,  led  by  B.  R.  John- 
eon,  arrived  on  the  27th  before  Knoxville.  In  another  direction, 
Sansom,  having  left  the  banks  of  the  Watauga  in  the  wake  of 
Willcox,  has  retired  with  all  his  trains  on  Cumberland  Gap; 
Martin,  who  had  replaced  Wheeler,  being  called  by  Bragg,  has 
been  able  to  put  himself  in  communication  with  the  latter,  and 
has  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  detach  from  his  divis- 
ion Giltnei'^s  and  W.  E.  Jones'  two  cavalry  brigades,  which  arrive 
in  front  of  Knoxville  on  the  27th  and  the  28th.  Finally,  wishing 
to  have  all  his  forces  collected  at  the  decisive  moment  of  the 
assault,  Longstreet  calls  near  him  the  greater  part  of  his  own 
cavalry,  leaving  before  Kingston  only  Hart's  command.  On  the 
26th  the  Confederate  general  thus  finds  himself  at  the  head  of 
ten  infantry  brigades  and  six  of  cavalry. 

However,  notwithstanding  this  increase  of  force  and  the  ad- 
vantages obtained  on  the  part  of  Longstreet,  Burnside  c^n  detain 
him  a  long  time  before  Knoxville.  To  the  troops  that  entered 
the  city  with  him  he  has  added  two  other  divisions  of  the  Twen- 
ty-third corps,  Shackelford's  cavalry,  and  some  three  thousand 
refugees  who  have  asked  arms  of  him  and  whose  organization  is 
rapidly  progressing. 

For  the  moment  we  shall  leave  the  two  adversaries  in  the  pres- 
ence of  each  other,  because  while  they  are  contending  for  some 
positions  of  little  importance  on  the  banks  of  the  Holston,  the 
fiite  of  each  has  been  decided  on  the  hills  which  surround  Chat- 
tanooga. There  it  is  that  we  must  return,  after  having  told  in  a 
few  words  how  ended  the  long  march  undertaken  by  Sherman  in 
response  to  the  call  of  his  chief. 


CHAPTER    III. 
LOOKOUT  MOUNTAIN. 

WE  have  accompanied  Sherman  as  far  as  luka,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  19th  and  learned  that  Captain  Phelps,  with  two  gun- 
boats despatched  by  Admiral  Porter^  was  waiting  for  him  at  East- 
port,  an  excellent  shipping-point  situated  about  ten  miles  firom  the 
mouth  of  Bear  Creek,  Tennessee.  These  gunboats  have  convoyed 
a  fleet  of  transports  carrying  provisions,  the  arrival  of  which  could 
not  be  more  timely.  While  waiting  for  a  large  steam  ferryboat 
following  close  in  their  wake,  Phelps  has  caused  a  deck  to  be  laid 
on  a  coal-lighter,  which  enables  him  to  establish  a  regular  ferry 
between  Eastport  and  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  Sherman 
would  willingly  avail  himself  of  this  to  transport  his  army  corps 
to  the  opposite  shoi'e,  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  railway  and  the 
guard  over  it  as  far  as  Decatur  will  take  much  time  and  oblige 
him  to  leave  numerous  garrisons  Ix'hind  him.  But  Halleck 
has  given  express  orders.  Sherman  therefore  commands  General 
Blair  to  niareh  on  Tuscumbia  with  Osterhaus'  and  John  R 
Smith's  divisions,  to  the  end  that  he  may  strongly  occupy  the 
first  section  of  the  line  which  it  is  necessary  to  I'cstore.  Mean- 
time,  on  the  24th,  Sherman  hears  of  the  ei^eation  of  the  Military 
Division  of  the  Mississippi :  Raseerans  ixitires,  Halleck  vanishes 
from  sight ;  and  Sherman  finds  himscdf  again  under  the  exclusive 
authority  of  his  former  chief.  The  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee,  that  fine  force  which  has  just  opened  the  Mississippi, 
is  a  due  reward  for  the  glorious  part  that  he  has  taken  in  its 
achievements.  Foreseeing  at  once  that  Grant  will  modify  Hal- 
leek's  instructions,  Sherman  sends  Ewing's  division  to  Eastport, 
and  prepares  to  transport  it  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  It 
Mas  a  fortunate  inspinition,  for  his  foresight  was  soon  realized. 
While  Ewing  is  making  for  the  banks  of  the  Tennessee,  a  frail 
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skiff;  carrying  a  solitoiy  passenger  whose  homely  clothes  might 
cause  him  to  be  taken  for  either  hunter  or  woodchopper,  is 
descending  the  impetuous  waters  of  that  river.  The  skiif,  leap- 
ing amidst  the  rapids  of  Muscle  Shoals,  is  greeted  every  now  and 
then  with  the  bullet  of  a  Confederate  sentinel  hidden  in  the 
woods  covering  the  left  bank.  This  bullet  is  fired  at  a  ven- 
ture^ for  the  ambushed  soldier  has  no  time  to  challenge  the  impu- 
dent traveller  passing  within  the  range  of  his  gun ;  but  in  these 
war-times  whoever  thus  ventures  on  the  river  is  justly  considered 
Buspiciousy  and  becomes  the  game  which  duck-hunters  are  now 
watching  near  some  sharp  bend,  some  dangerous  eddy.  This 
time,  however,  if  from  the  recesses  of  their  lookouts  these  watchers 
oould  have  guessed  the  mission  of  the  traveller  who  was  gliding 
80  boldly  before  them,  they  would  have  aimed  at  him  with  a  par- 
ticolar  care.  For  he  was  bearing  to  Sherman  a  message  which 
was  to  have  a  great  influence  on  the  whole  campaign,  and  conse- 
quently on  the  very  duration  of  the  war.  Grant  had  hardly  arrived 
at  Chattanooga  when,  understanding  how  important  it  was  to  hasten 
the  arrival  of  the  Fifteenth  corps,  he  addressed  to  Sherman  the 
fi>Ilowing  order,  which,  notwithstanding  its  conciseness,  was 
fiofficiently  explicit  for  a  general  accustomed  to  take  a  hint  from 
his  superior  in  command :  "  Drop  everything  east  of  Bear  Creek,  and 
move  with  your  entire  force  toward  Stevenson,  until  you  receive 
further  orders."  It  was  a  copy  of  this  order,  sent  by  telegraph 
as  fiir  as  Athens,  which  (Jeneral  Crook,  stationed  there,  had  en- 
trosted  to  an  intelligent  soldier  with  a  venturesome  turn  of  mind. 
Corporal  Pike,  after  having  escaped  the  dangers  of  navigiition, 
abandoned  his  skiff,  and,  striking  on  foot  for  the  town  of  Tus- 
cumbia,  had  the  good-fortune  to  find  it  occupied  by  the  Federals. 
Blair  promptly  sent  him  to  Sherman,  and  on  the  27th  the  latter, 
being  suddenly  accosted  by  the  messenger,  whose  appearance,  yet 
half  wild,  astonished  him  at  first,  received  from  his  hands  the 
precious  despatch  which  was  going  to  change  all  his  i)Ians  and 
enable  him  to  arrive  at  Chattanooga  in  time  to  play  an  imix>rtant 
part  in  the  decisive  struggle  of  which  the  neighborhood  of  that 
dty  was  to  be  the  theatre. 

Sherman's  orders  are  promptly  issued,  and  no  less  promptly 
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executed.  Blair,  suspending  all  work  commenoed  on  the  railroad, 
brings  back  his  two  divisions  from  Tuscumbia  as  far  as  luka, 
while  the  two  othera  cross  the  river.  On  tlie  31st  the  arrival  of 
a  steam  ferryboat  and  of  two  transports  renders  this  operation 
a  quick  and  easy  one.  On  the  ensuing  day  it  was  nearly  aoeom- 
plished,  and  Sherman,  leaving  to  Blair  the  care  of  the  troops 
in  the  rear,  overtakes  at  Florence  the  head  of  Ewing's  column. 
Released  from  his  orders  to  follow  and  repair  a  railroad,  and  pro- 
tected on  the  south  by  the  course  of  the  Tennessee,  Sherman  can 
now  hasten  the  step  of  his  soldiers,  and  will  have  no  other  diffi- 
culties to  overcome  except  the  bad  condition  of  tlie  roads,  the  depth 
of  the  rivers,  and  a  scarcity  of  provisions. 

Johnston  has  not  been  able  to  make  any  opposition  to  the  cross- 
ing, for  if  he  commands  over  the  most  extensive  territory,  it  is,  of 
all  the  Confederacy,  the  poorest  supplied  with  soldiers.  In  the 
State  of  Mississippi  he  has  only  the  two  divisions  of  Jackson  at 
Canton  and  Loring  at  Grenada,  with  Ector's  and  McNair's  brigades 
placed  under  the  orders  of  the  latter.  These  forces  were  drawn 
about  the  15th  of  October  to  the  left  bank  of  Big  Black  River  by 
McPhei-son's  demonstration,  but  they  are  too  far  away  to  render 
Sliermuii  uneasy.  Therefore,  Johnston  might  direct  against  the 
latter  otilv  Chalmers'  and  S.  D.  Lee's  mounted  divisions,  which 
are  stationed,  the  one  in  Mississippi  and  the  other  in  Northern 
Alabama.  But  immtnliatelv  after  the  aifair  at  Collierville,  Hurl- 
but  sc^nt  all  his  cavalry  to  meet  Chalmers.  Two  davs  thereafter 
(October  13tli)  Chalniei's'  forcre  was  met  at  Byhalia,  a  small  town 
nearly  thirteiMi  miles  south  of  the  railway,  and  thrown  back  lx*vond 
tlie  Tallahatchie :  it  was  able  to  rally  only  at  Oxford.  There  is 
left  to  Johnston  only  S.  I).  Tree's  cavalry  division.  The  latter,  as 
we  htive  said,  being  massed  near  Decatur  toward  the  middle  of 
October,  declined  to  cross  the  Tennessee  on  learning  the  result  of 
Wheeler's  expedition.  The  arrival  of  Sherman  on  Bear  Creek 
calls  S.  I).  I^ee  to  that  Iwalitv  a  few  days  afterward.  On  the  22d 
he  encounters  Osterhaus  on  the  banks  of  Canev  Ci-eek,  about  nine 
miles  and  a  half  west  of  Tuscumbia.  After  a  pretty  sharp  engage- 
ment S.  D.  liCe  retires  before  the  numerous  infantry  of  the  Fed- 
erals,  but  while  falling  back  he  harasses  them  and  completes  the 
destruction  of  the  railway.     If  Sherman  had  continued  his  march 
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on  Decatur,  the  Southern  cavalry  would  have  greatly  impeded  his 
progress  in  that  direction.  But  a  second  dash  by  Chalmers  on 
Collierville  could  not  have  the  same  result,  for  on  the  3d  of 
November,  when  he  presented  himself  for  the  second  time  in  front 
of  this  post,  the  break  in  the  railway  could  no  longer  affect  the 
Fifteenth  corps,  which  was  already  beyond  the  Tennessee  River. 
Besides,  Chalmers  iailed  utterly.  The  Seventh  Illinois,  which 
he  expected  to  surprise  and  crush  under  the  weight  of  Slemon's 
and  McCulloch's  brigades,  was  keeping  good  watch  and  defended 
itself  gallantly.  Greneral  Hatch  came  to  its  rescue,  and  Chalmers, 
being  repulsed,  fell  back,  leaving  behind  him  about  a  hundred  men 
killed,  wounded,  or  prisoners :  among  the  latter  was  Colonel  J.  Z. 
George,  who  led  the  charge. 

Before  leaving  luka,  Sherman  attends  to  the  moving  of  rein- 
forcements on  Chattanooga.  Eight  thousand  men,  drawn  from 
the  Sixteenth  corps,  form  under  Dodge  a  large  division,  which  is 
immediately  started  on  the  way  by  Hurl  but;  McPherson  sends  by 
water,  to  Memphis,  Tattle's  division,  w^iich  closely  follows  Dodge. 
On  the  other  hand,  Grant,  in  instructing  Sherman  to  sunder  his 
communications  with  Memphis,  at  the  same  time  guarantees  to 
him  the  provisions  which  he  is  no  longer  able  to  draw  from  that 
city.  Halleek  wished  that  Sherman  should  restore  the  Memphis 
and  Charleston  line  as  far  as  Stevenson,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to 
accumulate  a  considerable  amount  of  supplies  at  that  point ;  for 
it  was  calculated  that  the  railway  from  Nashville  to  Bridgeport 
could  not  feed  more  than  seventv  thousand  men.  But  instead  of 
taking  a  distant  base  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  Grant  pre- 
ferred with  good  reason  to  supplement  the  service  of  this  railway 
by  putting  in  repair  another  line  having  the  same  point  of  depart- 
ure. The  Central  Alabama  Railroad  was  open  from  Nashville  to 
Columbia.  The  only  thing  to  do  was  to  occupy  and  repair  it  from 
the  latter  city  to  its  junction  with  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
line  in  front  of  Decatur,  and  to  reconstruct  this  last  line  from  the 
junction  to  Stevenson.  The  transit  was  thus  shortened  by  sixty- 
two  mil&s.  The  road,  protected  by  the  Tennessee  River,  was  easy 
to  guard,  and  therefore,  like  the  other  from  Nashville,  it  simplified 
the  service  of  the  supply  department  without  running  the  risk  of 
exhausting  its  stores ;  for  at  that  season  of  the  year  the  stage  of  the 
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Cumberland  Biver  allowed  the  iE^eral  ateamen  to  leplenish  fhem 
rapidlj.  The  war  waa  then  receding  more  and  more  frno  tlia 
Miasiaeippi  and  conoentmting  near  the  Allegfaaniea.  Sherman  left 
upon  the  banks  of  the  great  river  only  andi  fbroes  aa  were  atrictif 
neeeesary  to  ensure  its  free  navigation,  and  Grant  adeotod  Nash- 
ville as  the  sole  base  of  operations  fcnr  his  three  armiea.  To  sqik 
plj  them  with  provisions  he  needed  much  rolling-atodc  He 
ordered  McPherson  to  leave  at  Vicksburg  only  three  Iooodo- 
tives  and  ten  cars,  and  to  send  all  the  rest  of  the  wtaiirid  bj 
water  to  the  railways  running  to  Nashville.  *  At  the  same  time  ]» 
ordered  Hurlbut  to  abandon  the  Oolumbus  and  Memphia  Bail- 
roed.  The  telegraph  which  connected  the  latter  city  with  Iha 
Northern  States,  being  no  longer  of  any  military  uac^  waa  saoffi- 
ficed  together  with  that  road ;  the  cars  and  ei^ines  were  brooght 
back  toward  the  east  Finally,  there  was  forwarded  to  NadiviDe 
all  the  matkid  which  had  been  prepared  at  Louisville  and  was 
necessary  to  re-establish  the  bridges  destroyed  between  OdomlMi 
and  Stevenson.  In  order  not  to  delay  the  Fifteenth  oorpe^  Ghaat 
assigned  to  Dodge's  division  the  task  of  proteotii^  that  work. 
The  four  divisions  that  crossed  the  Tennessee  have  oontiDoed 
their  march  toward  the  east,  followed  by  their  wagons  carrying 
the  provisions  discovered  at  Eastport ;  the  country  they  traverBe^ 
without  fully  supplying  all  their  wants,  furnishes  a  part  of  what 
they  daily  consume.  But  Sherman  upon  his  arrival  at  Bogers- 
ville  finds  the  Elk  Kiver  to  be  an  insurmountable  obstacle.  He 
has  neither  boats  nor  ponton-train ;  it  would  take  too  long  to  ocmh 
struct  a  trestle-bridge.  He  therefore  moves  up  the  right  bank  a  dis- 
tance of  fifty-six  miles,  as  far  as  Fayetteville,  where  a  stone  bridge 
offers  him  at  last,  on  the  8th,  an  easy  crossing.  A  detachment  of 
the  Twelfth  corps  occupies  at  this  point  the  terminus  of  the  brandi 
which  diverges  at  Decherd  from  the  Nashville  and  Stevenson  line. 
Sherman  is  thus  in  direct  communication  with  Grant.  Hence  on 
his  arrival  he  finds  detailed  orders  and,  what  is  better  appreciated 
by  his  soldiers,  about  a  hundred  thousand  rations.  In  order  easily 
to  subsist  his  troops  Grant  advises  him  to  divide  them  into  sevend 
columns.  He  therefore  starts  out  with  two  divisions  as  fiir  as 
Decherd,  where  the  Fourth  takes  the  Anderson  and  l^venson 
road,  while  Ae  Third  moves  on  Bridgeport  vid  the  village  of 
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University.  Meantime^  Blair  with  the  two  other  divisions  takes, 
by  way  of  New  Market,  Larkinsville,  and  Bellefonte,  a  road  whidi 
is  longer,  but  traverses  a  country  not  so  "poor.  Sherman  reaches 
Bridgeport  in  the  evening  of  the  13th,  but  he  has  with  him  only 
the  head  of  the  column  of  the  Third  division :  it  will  be  impossible 
to  collect  his  corps  d'armie  before  the  17th.  He  avails  himself  of 
this  delay  to  reach  in  a  steamer  Kelley's  Ferry,  and  thence  Chat- 
tanooga, where  he  is  impatient  again  to  meet  his  old  chief  and 
receive  his  instructions  personally. 

The  latter,  since  the  day  when  he  renounced  the  projected  attack 
on  Bragg,  has  been  intent  only  on  hastening  the  arrival  of  his  lieu- 
tenant. Every  hour  tliat  elapses  gives  Longstreet  one  chance  more 
either  to  accomplish  the  defeat  of  Burnside  or  to  return  to  Mis- 
sionary Ridge.  One  will  therefore  understand  with  what  joy 
Grant  receives  Sherman  on  the  15th  in  the  evening.  On  the 
ensuing  day  Grant  took  him,  with  Thomas  and  Smith,  above 
Chattanooga  to  explain  to  him  on  the  ground  the  port  which  he 
had  assigned  to  him  in  the  next  battle. 

Grant  had  time  to  mature  his  plan  during  his  long  days  of  inac- 
tivity. In  order  to  render  it  more  intelligible  we  shall  begin  by 
indicating  in  a  few  words  the  condition  of  the  Confederate  army. 
This  army,  whose  losses  in  men  and  materials  were  repaired  after 
the  battle  of  Chickamatiga,  and  to  which  the  fine  days  of  autumn 
and  the  mountain-air  of  Georgia  had  restored  nearly  all  who  were 
on  the  sick-list,  might  have  taken  the  offensive  at  any  time  during 
the  month  of  October.  It  has  not  known  how  to  do  it,  and,  not- 
withstanding appearances,  its  condition  is  thoroughly  changed. 
We  can  understand  why  Sherman,  on  viewing  for  the  first  time  the 
magnificent  positions  occupied  by  the  enemy,  turned  with  uneasi- 
ness toward  Grant  and  exclaimed, "  You  are  then  truly  besieged  !" 
But  a  more  careful  examination  soon  undeceived  him.  In  fact,  if 
the  Confederate  flag  still  floats  at  the  top  of  Lookout  Mountain, 
the  Federal  trains,  protected  by  Hooker,  pass  with  impunity  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  braving  the  cannon  that  uselessly  crown 
the  crest.  The  works  which  completely  command  Chattanooga  on 
the  left-  bank  of  the  river  are  still  occupied  by  the  Confederates, 
but  the  besi^ed  are  well  fed  and  more  numerous  than  the  so-called 
besiegers ;  the  former  are  constantly  receiving  reinforcements  and 
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are  preparing  to  break  at  one  blow  the  weakened  barriers  which 
still  encompass  them.  For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  these  vain 
appearances  Bragg  keeps  his  army  in  a  position  more  and  more 
perilous.  From  the  monient  when  he  allowed  the  Federals  quietly 
to  supply  Chattanooga  he  should  either  have  commenced  a  r^- 
ular  siege  or  renounced  the  partial  and  aimless  investment  of  the 
town.  The  works  of  approach  which  he  thought  the  blockade 
would  save  him  would  have  been,  it  is  true,  very  c^fficult  to 
execute  on  account  of  the  elevation  of  the  hilLs  crowned  with 
Federal  fortifications.  Lacking  heavy  artillery  besides,  he  could 
not  think  of  bombarding  these  works,  as  the  open  space  between 
tliem  and  Missionary  Kidge  was  about  fifteen  hundred  yards. 
Impressed  with  these  difficulties,  Bra^  in  two  months  did 
not  once  try  to  disturb  the  Federals  and  interrupt  their  work. 
Henceforth  the  i)ossession  of  Lookout  Mountain  was  useless  to 
him.  It  should  have  been  evacuated  on  the  day  of  Longstreet's 
departure.  It  was  necessary  first,  so  as  to  enable  Longstreet  to 
take  away  his  entire  corps  and  give  him  the  means  of  striking  at 
Knox vi  He  a  prompt  and  decisive  blow.  It  was  also  necessary, 
because  this  departure  imposed  a  defensive  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  army.  Being  obliged,  in  order  to  cover  his  depots,  to  occupy 
the  whole  Iciigtli  of  Missionary  Kidge  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the 
Cliickaniaugii  Crock,  Bragg,  w-liile  retaining  Lookout  Mountain, 
compellal  his  reductnl •army  to  spread  over  an  excessive  length  of 
nearly  thirteen  miles.  This  line  was  all  the  weaker  because  its 
conctive  form  still  lengthened  the  communications  between  the 
two  wings,  leaving  to  the  enemy  the  chord  of  the  arc  which  it 
described.  In  a  word,  I^ookout  Mountain  itself,  an  impregnable 
citadel  in  the  hands  of  a  larger  force,  was  a  dangerous  post  for 
an  inferior  command,  because  its  natural  defences  extended  too 
far,  and  access  to  it  from  all  sides  was  so  difficult  tliat  the  enemy, 
once  master  of  the  Summertown  road,  might  isolate  the  garrison. 
As  Bragg  would  not  acc;(*i)t  the  consequences  of  his  situation  and 
diminish  his  front,  we  understand  that  he  was  unable  to  concen- 
trate his  efforts  against  the  enemy's  works.  He  did  not  even 
attempt  to  make  up  for  the  small  number  of  his  soldiers  by 
seriously  strengthening  his  line.  The  most  important  jmrt  of  this 
line,  tlie  crest  of  Missionary  Ridgt»,  was  too  abrupt  at  the  top  to 
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offer  good  positions  for  the  artillery.  The  breastworks  and  bat- 
teries which  he  had  erected  on  the  summit  were  sufiBcient  to  crown 
it ;  but  instead  of  simple  wooden  barricades  covered  with  a  little 
earth  he  should  have  established  strong  works  on  the  lower  slopes. 
However,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  concentrate  the  entire 
army  on  Missionary  Ridge  in  order  to  render  this  position  impreg- 
nable. This  army  was  not  so  numerous  as  to  occupy  at  once  the 
entire  crest  from  Bossville  on  the  south  as  far  as  the  tunnel  of  the 
railway  on  the  north,  together  with  the  western  foot-hills  of  Mis- 
sionary Ridge,  which  the  enemy  must  have  been  tempteil  to  take 
either  to  cover  the  defence  of  the  place  or  prepare  for  offensive 
movements.  These  foot-hills  formed  a  small  crest  running  par- 
allel with  the  main  chain,  cut  up  into  a  series  of  knobs,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  was  called  Indian  Hill  by  the  inhabitants  and 
Orchard  Knob  by  the  Federals.  Although  this  crest  commanded 
equally  the  valley  on  the  side  of  Chattanooga  and  the  foot  of  the 
gentle  slopes  which  descend  from  Missionary  Ridge,  the  Confede- 
rates had  entrusted  simple  outposts  with  the  care  of  guarding  it. 

On  the  16th  of  November,  Bragg^s  infantry  comprised  only 
forty-three  thousand  men.  Supporting  it,  he  had,  it  is  true, 
a  large  field  artillery  of  a  hundred  and  twelve  pieces,  and  to 
cover  its  wings  he  had  more  than  twelve  thousand  cavalry. 
The  eight  infantry  divisions  were  apportioned  l>etween  Breckin- 
ridge— who,  as  we  have  said,  had  added  to  his  division  those  of 
Hindman,  Stewart,  and  Buckner — and  Hardee,  who,  having  re- 
turned about  the  1st  of  November,  had  thus  again  reduced 
Cheatham  to  the  part  of  a  simple  division  commander,  and  united 
under  his  orders,  besides  the  latter's  division,  those  of  Stevenson, 
Walker,  and  Cleburne.  The  first  two  had  each  left  between  the 
Hiawassee  and  the  Chickamauga  a  brigade  under  Vauglian  and 
Baldwin,  with  Quarles'  brigade  detached  by  Breckinridge  from 
his  old  division.  This  army  was  not  reduced  in  numbers  only : 
doubt  and  discouragement  had  chilled  every  heart.  Bragg's  faults 
had  not  escaped  the  judgment  of  his  soldiera.  The  general-in-chicf 
was  too  cold  and  distant,  living  within  himself,  to  be  popular  in 
the  ranks :  he  might  have  acquired  a  great  ascendency  over  his 
army  if  he  had  taken  advantage  of  the  victory  won  at  Chicka- 
mauga.    But  when  he  was  seen  fascinated,  as  it  were,  by  the  sight 
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of  Chattanooga,  attempting  nothing,  first  to  conqaer  this  rich  prgr 
and  then  to  release  himself  from  a  perilous  position,  he  was  no 
longer  recognized  as  the  leader  who  had  so  skilfully  delayed  for 
a  year  the  progress  of  the  Federals  from  Murfreesborough  to  the 
base  of  Lookout  Mountain.  It  was  soon  known  that  grave  dis- 
sensions had  arisen  between  Bragg  and  several  of  his  subalterns. 
The  scenes  which  had  marked  the  council  of  war  held  before  the 
departure  of  Longstreet  were  related  and  no  doubt  exaggerated. 
The  clianges  made  by  Bragg  in  the  organization  of  his  army  also 
had,  it  is  said,  a  deplorable  efiect:  raiments  that  had  always 
fought  together  were  separated;  the  e»prit  de  corps  which  ani- 
mated them,  which  local  patriotism  stimulated  in  the  brigades 
belonging  to  the  same  State,  was  destroyed.  The  arrival  of  two 
brigades  and  many  detachments  composed  of  Pemberton's  old 
soldiers  exerted  an  influence  no  less  unfortunate.  Tliose  who  had 
been  vancjuished  at  Vicksburg  could  not  have  the  same  confidence 
in  success  as  the  victors  of  Chickamauga. 

This  army,  weakened  in  every  way,  was  then  so  well  chained 
within  its  works  by  the  vain  hope  of  keeping  up  the  appearances 
of  a  siege  that  Grant  could  at  his  w^ill  choose  the  moment  and  the 
point  to  strike  the  enemy,  lie  had  thought  at  first  of  attacking 
the  arniv  sinmltaneouslv  at  both  ends,  Lookout  Mountain  on  one 
side  and  the  northern  part  of  Missionary  Ridge  on  the  other.  He 
hoped  thus  to  comj)el  Bragg  either  to  divide  his  forces  so  as  to 
defend  liis  two  wings,  or  bring  one  wing  or  the  other  to  the  rear — 
a  very  dangerous  operation  to  execute  in  the  midst  of  a  fight. 
Even  if  the  Southerners  should  succeed  in  concentrating  on  Mis- 
sionary Ridge,  the  Ft^lerals  were  numerous  enough  to  be  able  by 
manceuvring  to  constrain  them  to  retire  at  the  end  of  a  few  days. 
However,  after  mature  reflection  Grant  dismissed  the  thought  of 
attacking  Lookout  Mountain,  as  this  position  must  necessarily  fiill 
if  the  other  was  seriously  menaced  :  he  concluded  to  reserve  all 
his  forties  to  support  the  assault  of  Missionary  Ridge.  This  long 
crest,  with  steep,  bare,  and  uniform  slopes,  was  bristling  w^ith 
artillery  and  bordered  at  the  base  with  a  line  of  breastworks,  the 
salience  of  which  could  not  be  as^'crtaincd  from  a  distance ;  the 
crest  appeared,  indeed,  as  if  it  ought  to  oppose  a  formidable  barrier 
to  the  Federals :  the  remembrance  of  Fredericksburg  was  yet  pres- 
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ent  in  every  mind.  Fortanately  for  Grant,  this  crest  extended 
to  the  north — as  fitr  as  the  oonfluence  of  the  Tennessee  and  the 
South  Chickamauga  Creek.  It  was  protected  on  the  east  and 
on  the  north  by  this  last  stream,  and  commanded  on  the  west 
a  small  timbered  plain  which  stretched  over  a  width  of  three 
thousand  yards,  as  &r  as  the  broad  level  of  the  river ;  and,  in 
fine,  being  very  remote  from  the  limits  of  Chattanooga,  the  crest 
seemed  on  this  side  to  be  sheltered  from  any  direct  atack.  There- 
fore, Bragg  had  not  constructed  any  works  on  this  part  of  the 
chain,,  which  is  nearly  three  miles  long,  and  the  centre  of  which 
is  marked  by  the  tunnel  of  the  Cleveland  Railway,  while  there 
is  a  considerable  depression  at  the  southern  extremity.  This 
part  of  the  chain  was  not  even  occupied  by  his  troops :  a  simple 
line  of  outposts  established  along  the  banks  of  the  Tennessee 
extended  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  South  Chickamauga.  Grant 
had  easily  perceived  it,  and  conceived  the  project  of  taking  pos- 
session by  surprise  of  this  ill-guarded  end,  in  order  afterward  to 
make  a  flank  attack  on  the  defences  of  Missionary  Ridge,  which 
he  did  not  dare  to  attack  in  front.  He  could  not  move  out 
of  Chattanooga,  under  the  eyes  of  the  Confederate  army,  the 
troops  intended  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  dash.  It  was 
necessary  to  bring  them  secretly  on  the  bank  of  the  Tennessee 
opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  South  Chickamauga,  make  sure 
of  their  crossing  by  secretly  preparing  a  ponton-bridge,  and 
then  hurl  them  on  the  point  which  it  was  important  to  occupy 
ere  the  enemy  could  offer  any  serious  opposition.  In  order 
to  accomplish  this  brilliant  and  difficult  task  there  were  needed 
numerous  and  tried  troops  inured  to  rapid  marches,  because  they 
might  have  upon  them  for  a  few  hours  the  entire  army  of  the 
enemy.  Grant  had  reserved  this  task  for  the  Fifteenth  corps. 
On  the  31st  of  October,  Sherman's  four  divisions,  with  their 
artillery,  had  on  their  rolls  an  effective  force  of  twenty  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  sixty-four  officers  and  men  present. 
Consequently,  he  could  place  in  line  at  least  eighteen  thousand 
men.  A  division  borrowed  from  Thomas  was  going  to  swell  this 
number  to  twenty-four  thousand.  At  the  head  of  this  little  army 
he  was  to  take  at  Brown's  Ferry  some  out-of-the-way  but  very 
practicable  rout^,  traverse  through  gorges  the  foot-hills  of  Wal- 
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den's  Kidge  at  the  north  of  Chattanooga,  and  thus  reach  the  point 
designated  for  the  crossing,  without  the  liability  of  his  columns 
being  perceived  by  the  Confederate  lookouts.  The  Chattanooga 
sawmills  were  working  day  and  night  building  new  boats,  repairii^ 
those  that  had  been  picked  up  on  the  river,  and  constructing  long 
platforms,  so  that  Grant  was  going  to  have  in  a  few  days  a  train 
of  a  hundred  and  sixteen  boats  with  which  he  hoped  to  be  able  to 
throw  two  parallel  bridges  across  the  Tennessee.  This  leader, 
whose  foresight  was  so  remarkable,  found  a  valuable  auxiliary  in 
General  W.  F.  Smith,  whom  he  had  appointed  chief  of  the.  engi- 
neer corps  throughout  the  extensive  territory  over  which  he 
commanded. 

The  South  Chickamauga,  which  empties  into  the  Tennessee  about 
four  miles  above  Chathinooga,  is  made  up  of  the  two  branches, 
the  most  western  of  which  runs  through  the  battlefield  of  the  19th 
of  September.  Two  miles  and  a  half  farther  up,  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  river,  one  encounters  the  mouth  of  a  brook  called  the 
North  Cliickamauga,  which  flows  from  Walden's  Ridge.  This 
recess  in  the  river  was  chosen  to  shelter  the  boats  which,  renewing 
the  ojieration  that  was  so  fortunate  at  Brown's  Ferry,  were  to  de- 
scend the  river  down  to  the  cros^ring-point,  carrying  with  them  an 
entire  brigiide,  and  hastily  land  it  upon  the  left  bank  under  the 
protective  fire  of  a  numerous  artillery.  In  order  secretly  to  con- 
duct the  bridge-train  down  to  the  edge  of  the  North  Chickamauga, 
it  was  iiecossiiry,  notwithstanding  its  enormous  weight,  to  haul  it 
in  the  rear  of  Sherman's  forces  a  distance  of  over  nine  miles  across 
the  rocky  wastes  aud  narrow  vak\s  of  Walden's  Ridp^e.  It  was  cal- 
culated,  however,  that  these  preparations  would  be  accomplished 
on  the  2()tli  of  November. 

The  movements  of  the  fi)rces  placed  under  the  orders  of  Thomas 
were  subordinate  to  Sherman's  movements.  Although  imited 
under  one  chief,  these  fi)r('es  were  composed  of  two  very  distinct 
elements.  One  part  was  the  old  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  distrib- 
uted among  the  Fourth  and  the  Fourteenth  corps  :  it  contained  on 
the  31st  of  October  an  effective  fonxi  of  47,595  combatants.  But 
the  despatch  of  a  division  of  the  Fourteenth  corps  to  Sherman, 
the  absence  of  the  First  division  of  the  Fourth  corps,  a  brigade 
of  which  occupied  Bridgeport,  while  the  two  others  were  at  Shell 
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Monnd  and  Whitesides^  and  also  the  garrison  required  at  Chat- 
tanooga^ the  protection  of  the  bridges,  the  roads,  and  above  all 
the  fortifications,  left  only  twenty-five  thousand  available  men. 
The  other  part  of  the  forces  under  Thomas'  orders  was  made 
up  of  troops  brought  by  Hooker :  the  three  divisions  which  had 
crossed  the  Tennessee  with  him  could  hardly  place  more  than  elev- 
en thousand  men  in  line.  Cruft's  two  brigades  swelled  Hooker's 
forces  to  about  fourteen  thousand  soldiers.  Grant  had  promised 
Thomas  to  deploy,  as  soon  as  Sherman  should  have  cleared 
the  river,  the  Fourth  and  the  Fourteenth  corps  in  front  of  the 
north  part  of  the  works  at  Chattanooga,  leaving  one  division  in 
reserve  to  wait  until  the  Fifteenth  corps  had  carried  the  extremity 
of  the  crest  of  Missionary  Ridge,  and  to  get  in  motion  only  when 
he  should  see  Sherman,  driving  the  enemy  beyond  the  tunnel,  open 
an  enfilade  fire  on  the  batteries  erected  at  the  top  of  the  crest. 
Thomas,  then  extending  his  left  along  the  Tennessee,  would  en- 
deavor to  join  hands  with  Sherman  on  that  side,  and,  moving 
forward  his  divisions  in  succession,  would  take  the  defensive 
works  on  Missionary  Ridge  by  attacking  them  in  front  while 
they  were  menaced  in  flank.  The  falling  in  line  of  the  division 
posted  on  the  right  would  mark  the  last  phase  of  this  movement 
and  accomplish  the  defeat  of  Bragg.  Grant  intended  to  divide 
Hooker's  forces.  He  ordered  him  to  remain  in  the  vicinity  of 
Wauhatchie  with  Greary  and  Cruft's  two  brigades,  which  had  been 
called  to  the  eastern  slope  of  Raccoon  Mountain  in  order  to  detain 
by  threatening  demonstrations  the  enemy's  forces  that  occupied 
Lookout  Mountain,  and  to  send  Howard  with  the  Eleventh  corps 
to  take  on  the  right  bank,  somewhat  above  Chattanooga,  a  posi- 
tion whence  he  might  through  one  bridge  or  the  other  reinforce 
Thomas'  army  or  Sherman's. 

In  this  great  operation,  which  was  going  to  collect  on  one  bat- 
tlefield sixty  thousand  men,  some  of  whom  had  been  fighting  for 
the  past  three  months  in  the  mountains  of  Georgia,  while  others 
had  just  left  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  or  the  hillsides  of  Vir- 
ginia, Grant,  as  one  can  see,  had  reserved  the  first  part  for  the 
troops  that  had  fought  under  his  orders  and  whose  leaders  had  his 
entire  confidence.  He  leaves  the  old  Army  of  the  Cumberland 
under  the  fortifications  of  Chattanooga,  not  merely  because  it  has 
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lost  ten  thousand  draught  animals  and  must  borrow  some  from  the 
Fifteenth  corps  so  as  to  equip^  on  an  average^  one  piece  of  artil- 
lery in  a  battery.  Wrongly  believing  that  this  army  is  down- 
hearted and  discouraged^  he  wishes  to  give  it,  in  order  to  stimulate 
its  ardor,  the  spectacle  of  the  attack  by  Sherman  on  Missionary 
Ridge,  the  configuration  of  which  will  enable  every  detail  to  be 
seen.  It  was  a  useless  measure,  for  the  animating  spirit  of  the 
three  armies,  far  from  exciting  petty  jealousies,  inspired  each  com- 
mand with  a  noble  rivalry  which  was  a  sure  pledge  of  victory. 

The  Federal  cavalry  could  not  subsist  near  Chattanooga.  The 
neighborhood  aflForded  no  forage,  nor  did  the  railroad  bring  enough 
for  its  consumption.  Crook's  division  was  concentrated  around 
Huntsville  in  Alabama  to  cover  the  right  bank  of  the  Tennessee 
and  the  railways  converging  to  Bridgeport  Long's  brigade, 
detailed  from  Crook's  command,  was  called  to  Chattanooga  to 
escort  Sherman,  and  on  the  first  success  obtained  by  the  Fifteenth 
corps  to  rush  upon  the  rear  of  the  Confederate  army.  McCook's 
division  had  returned  to  its  old  camp  in  the  middle  of  the  rich 
valley  which  stretches  between  Walden's  Ridge  and  the  Tennes- 
see from  the  village  of  Washington  to  the  edge  of  the  North 
Chickamauga.  This  division  had  only  to  cross  the  river  to 
come  on  the  day  after  a  victory  to  offer  valuable  co-operation 
with  Grant's  forces.  But  he  thought  best  to  deprive  himself 
of  it,  and  employ  it  to  disperse  the  guerillas  collected  in  the 
vast  rectangle  between  McMinnville,  Murfreesborough,  Leb- 
anon, and  the  confluence  of  Caney  Creek  with  the  Cumberland 
River;  for  these  bands  sometimes  menaced  the  communications 
and  the  dep6ts  of  the  army.  On  the  14th  of  November,  Greneral 
Eliott,  who  had  succeeded  Mitchell  in  the  chief  command  of  the 
cavalry,  went  with  McCook's  division  to  establish  himself  at  Alex- 
andria, a  town  situated  in  the  middle  of  that  r^on.  Later,  Grant 
had  much  occasion  to  regret  his  absence. 

Such  was  the  plan  of  attack  which  on  the  16th  of  November 
he  went  to  explain  to  his  two  principal  lieutenants  from  the  top 
of  the  hills  that  overlook  the  right  bank  of  the  Tennessee  oppo- 
site the  mouth  of  the  South  Chickamauga.  Crawling  from  tree  to 
tree,  they  reached  down  to  the  lower  bank  of  the  river  without 
attracting  the  attention  of  the   Confederate  vedettes  who  were 
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guarding  the  other  shore.  In  front  of  them  towered  the  rounded 
and  bare  rump  which  forms  the  extremity  of  Missionary  Ridge. 
Grant  had  no  need  to  show  it  to  Sherman  to  make  him  under- 
stand the  importance  of  the  position  that  he  had  to  conquer ;  as  to 
Thomas,  he  knew  it  long  ago.  The  crossing  of  the  river  was 
fixed  for  the  21st  before  daylight.  Smith  immediately  set  about 
despatching  the  ponton-train  to  the  bank  of  the  North  Chicka- 
mauga  under  the  protection  of  Daniel  McCook's  brigade  of  Davis' 
division.  In  order  to  make  certain  that  this  operation  would  be 
kept  secret,  all  the  dwellers  in  the  neighborhood  were  confined  to 
their  houses,  and  a  sentinel  posted  at  each  door  was  a  sure  guar- 
antee of  their  discretion.  Sherman  had  not  a  moment  to  lose  to 
be  punctual  at  the  rendezvous.  That  very  evening  he  returned  to 
Kelley's  Ferry,  and,  finding  no  steamboat  to  reach  Bridgeport,  he 
jumped  into  a  small  barge,  notwithstanding  the  obscurity  of  the 
night  and  the  dangers  of  the  rapids,  himself  bearing  a  hand  to 
encourage  the  four  soldiers  bent  over  the  oars  which  quickly 
urged  him  forward.  At  last,  on  the  17th,  in  the  morning,  he 
reached  the  camp  of  his  soldiers  posted  near  the  river  and  the 
railway.  The  four  divisions  were  quartered  between  Stevenson 
and  Bridgeport.  Ewing,  who  was  occupying  this  last  point,  re- 
ceived orders  at  once  to  cross  the  ponton-bridge  with  the  Fourth, 
followed  by  the  others  as  rapidly  as  the  bad  condition  of  the 
bridge  would  permit;  which  rendered  the  process  rather  slow, 
however.  It  had  been  agreed  with  Grant  that  a  division  of  the 
Fifteenth  corps  would  move  up  Will's  Valley  as  far  as  Trenton, 
to  make  the  enemy  believe  that  the  corps  was  proceeding  in  the 
direction  of  the  Stevens'  Gap  neck.  Ewing  was  entrusted  with 
this  demonstration.  While  the  latter  was  reaching  Wauhatchie, 
multiplying  his  bivouac-fires  in  order  to  deceive  the  enemy  as  to 
his  strength,  Sherman  at  the  head  of  the  Fifteenth  corps  was  tak- 
ing, at  Whitesides,  a  recently-opened  road  which  led  to  Kelley's 
Ferry  along  the  bank  of  the  river.  Thus  protected  by  the  mass 
of  Raccoon  Mountain,  he  was  expected  to  reach  Brown's  Ferry 
without  being  perceived  by  the  enemy :  the  crossing  alone  over 
the  bridge  could  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  observers  posted 
on  the  summit  of  Lookout  Mountain. 

The  road  was  so  bad  that  the  first  troops  reached  the  bridge  at 
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Brown's  Feny  only  on  the  20th^  and  so  xartcm  that  the  nar  of 
the  column  was  even  then  verj  near  the  bridge  at  Bridgqpoit 
Henoe^  Sherman  conid  not  arrive  the  next  morning  at  the  xen- 
dezvous  which  had  been  appointed  for  him  above  CihattanoGgiL 
Granty  being  notified  of  this  untoward  drcumstanoe  bj  the  tel- 
^raph  which  connected  him  with  Hooker's  headquarters^  post- 
poned the  attack  to  the  22d.  John  E.  Smith's  dividon,  the  onlj 
one  that  had  come  up  to  Brown's  F^ry,  commenced  crossingi 
Fortunately^  Howard's  corps  had  already  cleared  the  river,  and 
had,  in  the  evening  of  the  20th^'^  encamped  on  the  right  bank  on 
the  narrow  slip  of  land  called  Moccasin  Point  Ewing  was 
recalled  from  Trenton^  so  as  to  get  in  time  on  the  Inridge  as  soon 
as  it  should  be  free.  It  was  necessary  that  the  Fifteenth  corps 
should  lose  not  an  instant  crossing  the  bridge^  lest  its  dday  be  fill- 
lowed  by  aggravating  consequences.  This  delay,  owii^  to  the 
way  in  which  Grant  and  Sherman  had  calcoh^ed  the  haltingn- 
places  from  Bridgeport  to  Chattanooga,  might  compromise  the 
entire  success  of  the  operation.  In  &ct,  the  pontons  were  col- 
lected in  the  North  CSiickamauga ;  Long's  cavalry  was  encamped 
on  the  banks  of  this  stream ;  Davis'  division,  intended  for  9ier- 
man,  was  hiding  in  the  woods  near  the  point  designated  for  the 
crossing.  The  strict  precautions  taken  to  conceal  these  prepara- 
tions proved  the  importance  of  them,  and  the  escape  of  a  single 
person  would  have  sufficed  to  reveal  them  to  the  enemy,  Grant 
might  have  apprehended  something  worse,  because  the  silence 
of  Bumside  and  the  despatches,  more  and  more  alarming,  from 
Halleck  led  him  to  believe  that  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  invested  in 
Knoxville,  was  in  one  of  the  most  perilous  situations.  The  dan- 
ger, as  we  already  know,  was  not  so  great ;  but  Grant  must  have 
thought  that  the  delay  of  one  day  might  cause  him  to  lose  the 
opportunity  of  relieving  Burnside. 

*  Such  is,  at  least,  the  Tersion  given  hy  Grant,  Thomas,  and  Hooker.  How- 
ard in  his  report  sajs  that  he  received  on  the  22d  the  order  to  cross  the  bridge 
at  Brown's  Ferry  and  proceed  immediately  to  Chattanooga.  But  his  text  k 
incomprehensible,  for  he  adds  that  his  arrival  at  Chattanooga  most  have  deodved 
the  enemy  and  led  them  to  think  that  his  corps  was  a  part  of  the  troops  coming 
down  from  Will's  Valley :  if  he  had  crossed  Brown's  Ferry  in  fiill  daylight  on 
the  22d,  the  error  had  been  impossible.  It  is  probable  that  instead  of  the  biidge 
at  Brown's  Ferry  he  meant  the  bridge  at  Chattanooga. 
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However^  his  patienoe  was  going  to  be  put  once  more  to  the 
test.  At  the  time  when  Sherman  reached  Brown's  Ferry  a  tor- 
rential rain  came  to  swell  all  the  streams  and  render  the  roads 
almost  impassable.  The  storm  raged  throughout  the  day  of 
the  21st  with  the  severity  which  cliaracterizes  the  b^inning 
of  winter  in  that  section  of  the  country.  The  soldiers,  blinded  by 
the  wind  and  rain,  advanced  with  diflSculty,  while  the  horses  floun- 
dered in  the  mire.  Soon  was  seen  the  rising  level  of  the  Tennes- 
see ;  the  current,  growing  stronger  and  stronger,  was  unsettling 
the  weak  fiistenings  of  the  boats.  Nature  did  what  the  Confede- 
rates should  have  tried  long  before.  They  did  not  have  the  wit  to 
launch  either  fire-boats  or  rafts  against  the  bridges  constructed  by 
the  Union  army :  the  trunks  of  trees  carried  away  by  the  rise  in 
the  river  several  times  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  at 
Brown's  Ferry.  The  damages,  though  inconsiderable,  occasioned 
each  time  an  interruption  of  several  hours.  In  the  evening  only 
two  divisions  had  been  enabled  to  land  ou  the  right  bank ;  Ewing 
was  still  waiting  for  the  way  to  be  clear,  and  Osterhaus  had  just 
arrived  at  Brown's  Ferry.  Again  the  day  for  the  battle  had  to  be 
postponed.  It  was  at  last  determined  that  Sherman  in  the  evening 
of  the  23d  should  without  fail  be  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  South 
Chickamauga.  In  consequence  of  a  fatal  neglect  on  the  part  of 
the  Confederates,  for  which  the  bad  state  of  the  weather  was  no 
excuse,  the  preparations  for  crossing,  which  were  completed  as  early 
as  the  20th,  remained  unknown  to  Bragg  during  those  three  days 
of  suspense. 

The  Eleventh  corps  was  called  to  Chattanooga :  on  the  evening 
of  the  22d  the  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  at  length 
bivouacked  near  their  comrades  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 
Grant  intended  on  the  following  day  to  have  them  move  up 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  above  the  Citico  Creek,  which  comes 
from  Missionary  Ridge,  so  as  promptly  to  establish  a  solid  con- 
nection between  Thomas  and  Sherman.  He  had  not  hastened  the 
crossing  by  the  Eleventh  corps  simply  to  disencumber  the  bridges : 
he  also  wished  to  put  the  enemy  on  the  wrong  scent.  The  Con- 
federate sentinels  posted  on  Lookout  Mountain  saw  the  bridges  at 
Brown's  Ferry  and  Chattanooga,  and  could  count  during  the  day 
the  number  of  companies  and  guns  which  crossed  them ;  but  hills 
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and  woodlands  concealed  from  the  observers  the  narrow  roads  that 
zigzagged  between  those  two  places  on  the  neck  of  Moccasin 
Point.  The  crossing  of  Sherman's  troops  at  Brown's  Ferry  must 
have  been  reported  to  Bragg ;  they  had  disappeared  in  the  woods : 
if  the  Confederates  did  not  see  them  reappear  to  enter  Chatta- 
nooga, they  might  conclude  therefrom  that  the  Fifteenth  corps  was 
moving  up  the  Tennessee  above  that  town.  This  was  sufficiait  to 
attract  their  attention  to  the  crossing  prepared  on  that  side.  While 
Sherman's  columns  were  moving  unperceived  through  the  passes 
of  Walden's  Ridge,  Howard,  coming  out  of  the  vale  in  which  he 
had  camped  near  Chattanooga,  was  entering  that  city  in  full  day- 
light. The  Confederate  watchers  by  a  very  natural  error  must 
have  taken  these  troops  for  the  same  that  they  had  seen  on  the 
previous  day  pass  across  the  river  at  Brown's  Ferry.  Bragg  had 
no  reports  from  his  spies  to  correct  this  error :  watching  the  Fed- 
eral outposts  was  so  continuous  that  for  the  last  three  days  none 
of  his  spies  had  been  enabled  to  transmit  to  him  the  least  informa- 
tion. Fancying  that  Grant  imitated  his  own  faults,  Bragg  placed 
credence  in  a  rumor  spread  through  the  Confederate  camps  accord- 
ing to  which  Sherman  had  marched  directly  to  the  asdstance  of 
Burnside  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 

At  the  very  time  when  the  Union  general  had  decided  to 
devote  the  day  of  the  23d  to  the  last  preparations  for  the  great 
struggle,  his  anxiety  and  impatience  were  increased  by  several 
signs  of  a  reti*eat  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  On  the  20thy 
Bragg  had  sent  him,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  a  summons  to  cause 
all  non-combatants  to  retire  at  once  from  Chattanooga,  as  if  he 
wanted  and  was  able  to  assault  or  bombard  the  place.  Grant 
thought  he  saw  in  this  message  a  transparent  ruse  to  conceal  a 
backward  movement.  He  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the 
story  of  a  Confederate  officer  who  had  deserted  in  the  night  of 
the  22d-23d,  and  gave  him  the  assurance  that  the  Southerners 
had  begun  to  evacuate  their  positions.  The  news  was  false,  but 
the  fact  which  had  deceived  the  deserter  was  so  strange  that  it 
might  have  led  many  other  persons  into  error.  Would  it  be 
believed,  in  truth,  that  Bragg,  after  having  refused  to  Longstreet, 
three  weeks  before.  Walker's  division,  was  detaching  at  that 
supreme  hour  a  division  from  his  army  to  send  it  before  Knox« 
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ville?  In  the  morning  of  the  22dy  Buckner  had  pat  on  the  road 
in  that  direction  two  of  his  brigades  under  the  command  of  Bush- 
rod  Johnson ;  he  was  preparing  to  follow  them  on  the  morrow 
with  the  third.  In  fine,  some  troops  had  been  detached  and  sent 
toward  Grordon's  Mills  and  McLemore^s  Cove  to  watch  the  outlet 
of  Stevens'  (jap,  which  Sherman  had  appeared  to  menace  from 
Trenton. 

Grant,  who  could  not  believe  that  his  adversary  was  imprudent 
Plough  to  divide  his  forces,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Con- 
federate general  was  going  to  escape,  perhaps  even  reach  East  Ten- 
nessee with  all  his  armj  and  wreak  his  vengeance  on  Burnside  for 
this  compulsory  retreat  It  was  necessary  to  act  without  delay. 
On  the  morning  of  the  23d,  Thomas  received  orders  to  move  out 
of  Chattanooga  without  waiting  for  Sherman,  deploy  his  army 
beyond  the  fortifications,  and  feel  the  enemy.  If  the  latter  were 
in  force,  Thomas  should  confine  his  movements  to  a  simple  recon- 
noissance ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  in  retreat,  then  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland  should  advance  rapidly,  take  Missionary  Ridge, 
and  across  the  left  side  there  should  be  thrown  the  bridge  intended 
for  Sherman,  which  he  would  find  already  established  on  his  arri- 
val.    Thus  one  day  might  be  gained  for  the  pursuit. 

At  last  the  Union  army  was  going  to  get  out  of  the  ramparts 
behind  which  it  had  been  so  long  pressed  by  the  conquerors  of 
Chickamauga.  As  these  works  have  not  been  subjected  to  any 
attack,  a  detailed  description  of  them  seems  to  be  useless  here.  We 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  statement  that  they  had  been  much 
enlarged  since  the  ill-omened  day  when  they  sheltered  for  the  first 
time  the  soldiers  of  Rosecrans.  Under  the  active  and  intelligent 
direction  of  Greneral  W.  F.  Smith  these  soldiers  had  quickly  under- 
stood that  in  fortifying  Chattanooga  they  were  rendering  the  defence 
of  it  easy  by  a  garrison  relatively  small  in  numbers,  and  were  thus 
securing  to  the  army  the  means  of  resuming  offensive  operations 
on  the  first  opportunity.  Their  discouragement  had  given  place 
to  a  great  ardor :  they  had  endured  without  murmuring,  in  the 
first  place,  hunger,  then  the  inclemency  of  a  rainy  autumn.  The 
fortifications,  though  they  did  not  form  a  continuous  circle,  opposed 
to  the  enemy  an  insurmountable  barrier  without  the  works  of  a 
regular  siege.     On  the  south  the  place  was  covered  by  three  sue- 
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oessive  lines,  the  most  distant  of  which  bordered  on  Chattanooga 
Creek :  all  three  of  the  lines  converged  to  a  point  near  a  laige 
pentagonal  fort  that  had  replaced  the  redoubt  before  which  Forrest 
had  halted  on  the  22d  of  September.  On  the  north-east  an  undu- 
lating hill,  whose  every  peak  was  crowned  with  works  more  or 
less  regularly  constructed,  presented  a  formidable  array.  The  cul- 
minating point  on  that  side  was  a  knob  with  steep  but  r^ular 
slopes — ^a  gigantic  cavalier,  which  a  plain  more  than  a  mile  wide, 
perfectly  level  and  dotted  with  groves,  separated  from  the  heights 
of  Indian  Hill.  General  Wood  had  given  his  name  to  the  fort 
which  crowned  that  knob.  The  plain  thus  trending  eastward  and 
westward  between  two  ranges  of  hills  was  bounded  on  the  south 
by  a  plateau  somewhat  higher,  and  ou  the  north  by  the  course  of 
Citico  Creek.  Strong  lunettes  established  on  the  heights  overlook- 
ing the  city  on  the  west  might  serve  at  the  same  time  as  a  t^te- 
de-pont  and  a  last  resort  in  case  of  disaster.  Since  the  direct 
lines  of  communication  had  been  reopened  to  Bridgeport,  twenty- 
and  thirty-pounder  Parrott  guns,  together  with  some  Rodmans, 
had  been  mounted  on  the  most  important  works.  These  station- 
ary guns  were  eighteen  in  number,  without  counting  five  heavy 
si^e-guns  placed  on  the  hills  of  Moccasin  Point  to  batter  the 
northern  face  of  Lookout  Mountain.  A  line  of  outposts  was 
established  a  few  hundred  yards  beyond  these  works,  and  sur- 
rounded an  isolated  knob  called  Brushy  Hill  by  the  Federals.  The 
Army  of  the  Cumberland  was  cantoned  between  the  city  and  the 
outside  enclosure  amidst  forts  and  redoubts  the  number  of  which 
it  daily  increased :  the  Fourth  corps  was  on  the  north  side,  and 
the  Fourteenth  on  the  south. 

Everything  is  ready  in  Chattanooga  for  the  great  game  which 
is  about  to  be  played  :  Granger,  Palmer,  and  Howard,  each  with 
two  divisions,  are  waiting  only  for  orders  from  Thomas.  The 
weather,  which  up  to  this  time  has  been  against  the  Federals,  at 
last  apix?ars  to  turn  in  their  favor.  A  brilliant  sun  causes  the 
traces  of  recent  storms  to  vanish :  its  rays,  sifted  through  trans- 
parent vapors,  impart  a  new  gloss  to  the  tints  with  which  autumn 
has  decked  the  woods.  Light  mists  arise  from  the  valleys,  car- 
rying away  some  of  their  moisture;  the  brooks,  swollen  the 
day   before,  resume   their  soft  murmur.     But  Sherman  has  not 
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reached  the  point  designated  for  his  crossing:  his  first  three 
divisions  are  still  trudging  through  the  passes  of  Walden's 
Ridge,  while  the  breaking  of  the  bridge  at  Brown's  Ferry  de- 
tains the  fourth  division  in  Will's  Valley.  Thomas  with  as 
much  impatience  as  his  soldiers  awaits  the  signal  of  battle. 
Several  hours  of  daylight  have  already  elapsed  when  at  last  he 
receives  Grant's  order.  Immediately  his  troops  form  between 
the  works  around  the  place  and  the  line  of  posts  covering  the 
approaches. 

These  movements  cannot  escape  the  attention  of  their  adver- 
saries, who,  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  day  and  the  novelty 
of  the  spectacle,  soon  crowd  the  crest  of  Missionary  Ridge  to 
gaze  at  the  enemy's  battalions  assembled  at  their  feet.  But  the 
silence  of  the  spies,  the  late  hour  when  the  movements  take  place^ 
and  the  very  display  with  which  they  are  executed  restore  confidence 
alike  to  the  Confederate  commander  and  soldiers.  The  South- 
em  army,  rendered  indiflTerent  by  having  remained  too  long  idle, 
and  deceived  on  recent  occasions,  does  not  imagine  that  the  Fede- 
rals may  act  on  the  offensive.  Even  those  who  are  at  the  outposts 
on  the  cliffs  of  Indian  Hill,  fascinated  by  the  sight  of  the  Union 
troops,  whose  uniforms  and  bayonets  are  glistening  in  the  sun, 
&ncy  that  they  are  witnessing  the  preparations  for  a  review  by  some 
one  of  the  chiefe  in  a  group  which  they  easily  distinguish  upon 
the  glacis  of  Fort  Wood.  After  having  formed  in  line,  these 
troops  remain  idle  for  more  than  half  an  hour :  this  halting  again 
confirms  the  illusion  of  the  Confederates. 

As  we  have  remarked.  Grant  proposes  simply  to  feel  the  enemy, 
so  as  to  judge  by  the  resistance  which  he  shall  make  whether 
he  is  disposed  to  retreat  or  to  fight.  It  is  then  a  reconnois- 
sance  which  need  not  bring  on  a  general  engagement,  but  of  which 
advantage  must  be  taken  if  it  reveals  the  weakness  of  Bragg. 
One  division  only  (Wood's  of  the  Fourth  corps)  shall  be  charged 
with  the  execution  of  this  reconnoissance :  an  imposing  body  of 
troops  shall  be  in  readiness  to  support  this  division.  It  has  de- 
ployed at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  fort  which  bears  its 
name,  the  right  resting  against  the  slopes  of  Brushy  Hill,  with  the 
left  along  Citico  Creek  near  its  mouth.  On  the  previous  day  a 
bridge  had  been  thrown  across  this  stream  under  the  direction  of 
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Oiaxiger^  in  order  to  prepare  the  waj  for  Howard.  Wood  has 
deployed  Willich's  brigade  on  the  left  and  Haaen's  on  the  lighf^ 
each  in  two  lines^  the  first  presenting  a  front  alignment,  while 
the  other  is  composed  of  battalions  massed  in  double  ooInmoSi 
This  last  formation  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  third  brigade^ 
which  Beatty  holds  in  reserve  in  the  rear  of  WiUidi.  The  ri^ 
of  the  division  is  covered  by  Sheridan's  troopa  deployed  on  the 
same  line.  The  summit  of  Brushy  Hill  is  crowned  with  a  reg- 
ular battery  of  artillery  borrowed  from  Howard.  In  fine^  the 
Eleventh  and  the  Fourteenth  corps  are  also  under  anna ;  the  first 
within  the  fortifications,  and  the  second,  which  is  reduced  to  two 
divisions  by  the  departure  of  Davis,  on  the  C!hattanooga  and 
Bossville  road.  Johnson's  division  occupies  the  works  which  ochd- 
mand  this  road :  fiurther  on  Baird  has  deployed  his  three  brigadee 
en  ichdoHj  with  the  left  forward,  resting  against  Sheridan's  firrt 
line.  The  small  crest  occupied  by  the  Confederate  outposts  is 
distant  fifteen  himdred  yards  from  the  base  of  Misuonary  Bidgs 
and  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  Union  works,  being  aqh 
arated  from  the  latter  by  marshes  dotted  with  clumps  of  trees. 
The  knob  of  Indian  Hill  proper,  which  is  about  thirty  yards  in 
height,  presents  a  steep  and  rocky  glacis  on  the  west  and  on  the 
east.  On  the  north  side  the  knob  ends  rather  abruptly;  on 
the  south  it  is  prolonged  with  a  less  elevated  crest,  having  pre- 
cipitous slopes,  however,  and  covered  with  brushwood.  The 
Confederates,  trusting  too  much  in  the  strength  of  their  position, 
have  contented  themselves  with  throwing  up  some  rude  breast- 
works composed  of  trunks  of  trees  and  rocks  upou  the  ridge 
which  is  a  prolongation  of  the  knob  of  Indian  Hill  soothwardL 
But  a  more  important  intrenchment  has  been  dug  in  front  of 
the  western  slopes ;  it  extends  to  the  northward  beyond  Indian 
Hill,  passes  Citico  Creek,  and  comes  down  back  of  the  right  bank 
of  that  stream.  A  part  of  Hindman's  old  division,  commanded 
by  Patton  Anderson,  is  detailed  for  service  at  the  outposts.  Re- 
connoitring-parties are  on  the  plain  and  in  the  woods,  occasionally 
exchanging  shots  with  the  enemy :  the  reserves  are  posted  in  the 
trench  at  the  foot  of  the  hills. 

On  the  Federal  side  the  main  guards  with  their  supports  and 
reserves  have  been  moved  toward  the  chain  of  outposts,  so  as  to 
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rmiforce  it.  This  aggressive  movement  should  have  put  the  Con- 
federates on  the  lookout.  They  took  no  notice  of  it^  however^  and 
when  ^yood's  division,  getting  in  motion  at  the  tap  of  the  drum 
and  the  sound  of  the  fife,  advances  in  perfect  order  preceded  by  a 
swarm  of  skirmishers,  the  Confederates  are  as  much  surprised  as 
if  these  forces  had  suddenly  burst  upon  them.  The  time  has  past 
for  Bragg  to  aid  Anderson's  soldiers  and  accept  battle  on  this  first 
line,  without  which,  albeit,  he  could  not  maintain  the  investment 
of  the  place. 

Willich,  leading  with  much  enthusiasm  the  brigade  of  which 
he  has  just  received  tlie  command,  has  already  dislodged  the 
enemy's  sharpshooters  from  the  woods;  Hazen  holds  the  posi- 
tion assigned  to  him,  and  both  together  resolutely  attack  the  in- 
trenchment  behind  which  these  sharpshooters  have  rejoined  their 
reserves.  In  an  instant  the  Confederates  are  dislodged.  Willich 
pursues  them  up  the  slopes,  does  not  allow  them  to  re-form  on  the 
crest  of  Indian  Hill,  and  vigorously  throws  them  on  the  opposite 
declivity  of  the  knob,  which  they  descend  in  great  haste  to  reach 
the  line  of  works  constructed  at  the  foot  of  Missionary  Ridge. 
Hazen  has  encountered  a  more  serious  resistance.  General  Man- 
igault,  commander  of  a  brigade  belonging  to  Anderson's  division, 
has  posted  his  reserves  behind  the  intrenchraents  which  crown  the 
ridge  on  the  south-west  of  Indian  Hill.  The  country  being  open, 
they  have  seen  from  a  distance  the  approach  of  the  Federals  and 
greet  them  with  a  well-sustained  fire.  The  ranks  in  Hazen's  first 
line  are  thinned  and  come  to  a  halt,  but  at  the  sound  of  his  voice 
they  close  up  and  spring  upon  the  enemy,  whom  they  rout  after 
a  short  fight.  The  Southerners  defend  themselves  with  despera- 
tion, but  are  crushed  by  numbers  and  surrounded ;  the  Twenty- 
eighth  Alabama,  with  its  colors,  falls  into  the  hands  of  Hazen, 
whose  losses  amount  to  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  Wil- 
lich's  losses  are  insignificant. 

The  unexpected  attack  made  by  the  Federals  under  the  eyes  of 
both  armies  has  succeeded  beyond  their  expectations.  They  are 
masters  of  a  position  easy  of  defence,  and  which  is  indispensable 
to  them  for  future  operations.  They  have  taken  possession  of  it 
without  great  efibrt ;  however,  the  long  lines  of  gray  coats  which 
garnish  Missionary  Ridge  forbid  the  suspicion  of  a  retreat  on  the 
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part  of  Bragg.  The  event  not  having  been  provided  for  in  his 
instructions^  Granger,  who  has  accompanied  Wood^  &r  from  giv- 
ing him  the  signal  to  return,  concludes  to  have  him  supported  by 
Sheridan.  The  latter  takes  position  to  the  right  on  the  spur  of 
the  crest,  which  he  finds  entirely  abandoned. 

Shortly  thereafter,  toward  half-past  three  o'clock,  Grant,  who 
has  followed  up  all  the  engagement  from  the  glacis  of  Fort 
Wood,  sends  to  Granger  an  order  to  fortify  in  his  new  positions, 
which  he  does  not  intend  to  give  up.  Besides,  the  Confederates 
apprise  him  of  the  importance  of  his  conquest  by  opening  from 
all  their  batteries  a  heavy  fire  against  the  new  possessors  of  Indian 
Hill.  But  the  distance  is  too  far  for  the  field-pieces :  tliey  cannot 
reach  Willich's  and  Hazen's  soldiers,  who  throw  up,  as  if  by  magic^ 
a  line  of  solid  breastworks  on  the  top  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
hill. 

Meantime,  Howard  advances  up  the  left  bank  of  Citico  Creek 
to  cover  the  flank  of  Wood's  forces  on  the  north  of  Indian  HilL 
His  first  line,  being  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  Confederates,  who 
are  still  posted  in  the  trenches  on  the  opposite  shore,  halts  before 
this  obstacle  after  having  lost  some  fifty  men.  But  the  Southern- 
ers are  soon  compelled  to  evacuate  the  trenches  in  consequence  of 
a  demonstration  made  by  Beatty's  brigade,  which  has  crossed  the 
stream  farther  up. 

Night  has  come.  The  musketry-fire  has  ceased  along  the  line. 
Bragg's  artillery,  aware  of  its  ineffectiveness,  is  also  silent.  Every- 
where the  Federals  are  strengthening  their  positions ;  they  con- 
struct even  a  small  redoubt  upon  the  culminating  point.  The 
guns  belonging  to  Howard's  regular  battery  are  hauled  up  by 
hand,  and  Ixifore  daylight  are  mounted  upon  the  redoubt. 

This  first  success  inspires  the  Federals  with  new  ardor.  Sher- 
man has  not  misspent  the  day  which  has  just  closed.  His  three 
divisions,  with  all  their  batteries,  arc  at  last  in  the  evening  massed 
in  front  of  the  mouth  of  the  South  Chickamauga  in  the  rear  of  the 
guns  belonging  to  the  Army  of  the  Cuml)erland.  Davis'  division 
has  joined  Sherman.  G.  A.  Smith's  brigade,  pushing  a  little  far- 
ther, has  reached  the  banks  of  the  North  Chickamauga,  where  are 
collected  the  boats  on  which  it  will  embark  and  which  will  after- 
ward carry  the  flooring  for  the  bridge.     General  W.  F.  Smith  has 
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gone  ahead  of  the  brigade  in  order  to  prepare  even  the  least  details 
of  this  operation,  still  more  difficult  than  that  which  he  so  happily 
aooomplished  at  Brown's  Feny. 

From  this  time  forth  Grant  has  no  more  delay  to  apprehend. 
Agreeably  to  his  plans,  the  six  divisions  gathered  in  front  of  Chat- 
tanooga shall  wait,  before  getting  in  motion,  until  Sherman  has 
crossed  the  river,  gained  a  footing  on  the  extremity  of  Missionary 
Ridge,  and  thus  shaken  the  centre  of  Bragg.  Toward  the  end 
of  November  the  days  are  so  short  that  the  twenty-four  hours 
on  the  24th  shall  probably  have  elapsed  before  the  Fifteenth 
corps  accomplishes  its  task.  Grant  avails  himself  of  the  acci- 
dents which  have  retarded  his  march  to  assign  to  Hooker  a  new 
part  on  the  24th.  In  the  morning  of  the  23d  the  bridge  at 
Brown's  Ferry  had  once  more  been  carried  away,  just  as  Ewing's 
division  had  crossed  over:  the  damages  were  considerable  and 
the  violence  of  the  rising  waters  rendered  repairs  very  difficult. 
The  Confederate  pickets  stationed  on  Lookout  Mountain  had 
taken  cognizance  of  the  disaster  and  promptly  notified  Bragg's 
headquarters.  Sherman's  last  division,  commanded  by  Osterhaus, 
was  thus  detained  on  the  left  shore:  Grant,  with  a  view  to  avoid 
firesh  delays,  had  ordered  Sherman  to  move  with  his  three  divis- 
ions, also  Davis'  division  instead  of  leaving  it  in  reserve,  so  as 
to  replace  Osterhaus,  and  had  ordered  Hooker  to  keep  Oster- 
haus with  him  if  the  crossing  was  not  completely  restored  at  eight 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  24th, 

The  former  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  whom 
Grant  seemed  to  have  wished  to  reduce  to  an  insignificant  r6le, 
therefore  again  found  himself,  in  consequence  of  a  simple  acci- 
dent, at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force;  for  in  the  evening 
of  the  23d,  Cruft's  division  of  the  Fourth  corps,  called  by  the 
orders  of  the  general-in-chief  from  Shell  Mound  and  Whitesides, 
had  joined  Geary's  division  of  the  Twelfth  corps  in  Will's  Valley. 
Adding  Osterhaus'  division  to  these  two.  Hooker  would  be  in 
command  of  seven  brigades. 

In  the  evening  of  the  23d,  Thomas,  who  was  attaching  a  great 
importajice  to  the  immediate  capture  of  Ijookout  Mountain, 
obtained  from  Grant  the  permission,  if  Osterhaus  was  finally 
detained  on  the  left  shore,  to  change  the  demonstration  prescribed 
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to  Hooker  into  a  serious  attack.  Hooker  ^vas  to  try  mad  take  Ae 
crest  which  rises  five  hundred  yards  above  the  Tennessee  Bim, 
and  for  the  past  two  months  was  bearing  the  Oonfederate  flag  up 
in  the  clouds.  He  was  not  the  man  to  wait  ontil  audi  an  order 
was  repeated.  Within  a  few  hours  all  was  ready  for  the  fig^ 
on  the  following  day.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  leaniri 
that  the  bridge  would  not  be  repaired  within  the  time  fixed  by 
Grant  He  was  at  liberty  to  retain  Osterhaus^  and  from  that  time 
awaited  but  the  coming  of  day  to  begin  the  attack. 

Therefore,  Grapt  was  counting  on  the  battle  being  commencei 
simultaneously  at  the  two  ends  of  his  line  during  the  day  of  the 
24th.  Hooker  was  not  only  to  open  for  himself  the  direct  route 
to  Chattanooga^  but  above  all  he  was  to  fiudlitate  Sherman's  task 
by  detaining  the  Confederate  left  wing.  The  capture  of  the  cnsls 
of  Indian  Hill  had  changed  the  part  which  Grant  was  reBerviq( 
for  his  centre  according  to  the  plan  formed  two  days  beforSi 
Instead  of  moving  in  succession  nearly  the  entire  Army  of  the 
Cumberland  forward  by  the  left  as  feat  as  Sherman  should 
advance,  he  was  obliged  to  maintain  the  greater  pert  of  that  amy 
in  the  newly-conquered  positions  until  all  the  northern  porticm  rf 
Missionary  Ridge  was  occupied  by  the  Fifteenth  corps.  But,  in 
return,  these  positions  were  sufficiently  menacing  to  compel  the 
enemy  to  keep  a  considerable  force  on  the  opposite  heights. 

On  the  other  side,  Bragg  could  no  longer  indulge  in  illusions. 
The  Federal  battalions  as  they  crowned  the  crests  of  Indian 
Hill  had  rudely  dispelled  them.  The  movements  of  Howard 
along  Citico  Creek  and  the  bridge  thrown  across  that  stream 
made  Bragg  feel  uneasy  for  his  right  flank,  although  he  did  not 
yet  suspect  all  the  danger  to  which  he  was  going  to  be  exposed  on 
that  side.  He  must  then  have  bitterly  repented  that  he  had  con- 
sented to  the  departure  of  Longstreet,  and  still  more  that  he  had 
sent  to  his  assistance  on  the  day  before  two  of  Buckner's  brigades, 
although  he  had,  of  course,  retained  the  third  with  this  general. 
Bragg's  forces — which,  as  we  have  stated,  amounted  to  about  forty- 
four  thousand  infantry  and  artillery — formed  two  distinct  groups 
badly  joined  by  a  very  thin  line.  On  the  south  of  Chattanooga 
three  divisions  of  Cheatham's  corps,  under  the  orders  of  Stevenson, 
Jackson,  and  Walker,  occupied  the  extremity  of  Lookout  Moun- 
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tain  and  the  banks  of  Chattanooga  Creek.  The  rest  of  the  army 
was  stationed  upon  the  crests  of  Missionary  Ridge  from  the  vicin- 
ity of  Rossville  to  the  railway  tunnel :  this  position  was  apparently 
very  strong,  but  extended  so  far  that  the  entire  army  would  hardly 
have  su£5ced  to  defend  it.  The  enemy  was,  as  it  were,  invited  to 
advance  between  the  two  groups  so  as  completely  to  isolate  the  left 
wing.  Therefore,  Bragg,  as  early  as  the  23d  in  the  evening,  should 
have  abandoned  the  crags  of  Lookout  Mountain,  which  thence- 
£:>rth  no  longer  presented  any  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  the 
Unionists.  He  would  thus  have  had  time  to  concentrate  his 
army  on  Missionary  Kidge  and  organize  his  forces  for  its  defence. 
It  may  be  that  he  would  then  have  also  recognized  the  weakness 
of  that  long  straight  line  without  any  flanking  support  which  was 
easy  to  be  turned  both  on  the  north  and  south,  and  have  under- 
stood that  it  was  better  to  draw  his  adversary  farther  from  his 
base  of  operations.  By  a  timely  retreat  he  would  have  obliged 
Grant  either  to  give  battle  after  a  very  arduous  march  in  that 
season  of  the  year,  or  content  himself  until  spring  with  having 
relieved  the  investment  of  Chattanooga.  He  would  have  found 
before  reaching  Dalton  defensive  positions  stronger  than  that  of 
Missionary  Ridge,  whence  he  might  either  have  sent  reinforce- 
ments to  Longstreet  or,  on  the  contrary,  have  called  him  up  at 
the  proper  time.  But  he  wished  to  acknowledge  neither  to 
others  nor  to  himself  that  the  siege  of  Chattanooga  was  raised. 
He  was  satisfied  to  weaken  his  left  wing,  which  was  composed  of 
three  divisions,  as  the  reader  is  already  aware.  Stevenson's  divis- 
ion occupied  the  top  of  the  mountain  ;  Cheatham's,  commanded  by 
Jackson,  was  posted  on  the  western  slope;  the  third,  under  Walker, 
was  stationed  on  the  eastern  side  bordered  by  Chattanooga  Creek. 
Hardee,  who  after  the  departure  of  Longstreet  had  been  entrusted 
with  the  defence  of  Lookout  Mountain,  received  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  23d  the  order  to  take  away  with  him  in  the  night  this  last 
division,  and  to  lead  it  to  the  extreme  right  of  the  army,  which 
was  threatened  by  Howard,  so  as  to  reinforce  Cleburne's  troops, 
which  also  belonged  to  Hardee's  army  corps.  He  passed  over  to 
Stevenson  the  command  of  the  two  divisions  which  he  was  leaving 
behind  him,  and  reached  before  daylight  his  new  positions. 

Stevenson,  from  the  height  of  his  observatory  watching  all  the 
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movements  of  the  Federals  during  the  engagement  on  ihe  23d, 
has  ascertained  the  breaking  of  their  bridge  at  Brown's  Feny,  and 
informed  Bragg  that  they  were  preparing  to  attack  Lookout  Moan- 
tain  on  the  ensuing  day.  His  despatch^  conveyed  by  means  of 
signals  to  which  the  Unionists  have  the  key^  has  been  deciphered 
by  them,  and  its  contents  are  a  new  stimulant  to  Hooker. 

Obliged  as  we  are  to  relate  in  succession  operations  which  are 
absolutely  distinct  one  from  another,  we  shall  first  follow  Hooker, 
for  it  is  he  who  during  the  engagement  on  the  24th  has  the  most 
completely  fulfilled  his  task. 

This  task  is  difficult,  and  appears  still  more  perilous  than  it  is 
in  reality.  The  top  of  Lookout  Mountain  forms  a  narrow  plateau 
which,  with  a  succession  of  slightly  rounded  elevations,  extends  to 
the  southward  as  far  as  Stevens'  Gap.  Its  northern  part  is  sur- 
rounded with  abrupt  rocks,  veritable  cliffs— called  "  palisades''  in 
America — which  on  the  western  side  render  access  to  it  absolutely 
impossible  to  the  most  skilful  man,  save  by  one  path  only,  known 
under  the  name  of  Smith's  Trail,  that  leads  down  into  Will's 
Valley  below  Wauhatchie.  It  was  through  this  way  that  Wood's 
soldiers  had  scaled  the  deserted  mountain  and  reached  the  village 
of  Sunimertown  in  the  first  days  of  September.  Below  the  cul- 
minating point,  called  Pulpit  Rock,  the  palisades  suddenly  end  on 
the  north  in  the  promontor}'  which  has  given  to  the  entire  mass 
of  earth  and  rock  the  designation  of  Lookout  Mountain.  These 
palisades  also  bound  the  eastern  side,  but  their  range  is  broken 
with  gaps  which  o|x;n  the  way  to  several  roads  leading  to  the 
country-seats  near  Sunimertown,  where  the  inhabitants  of  Chatta- 
nooga were  wont  to  resort  for  cooler  air  during  the  scorching  days 
of  summer.  An  enormous  mass  of  rubbish  forms  an  irr^ular 
glacis,  which,  from  the  foot  of  the  palisades,  comes  down  on  the 
west  as  far  as  the  stream  of  Ijookout  Creek  and  on  the  east  as  far 
as  Cliattanooga  Creek.  The  western  slope  is  the  most  abrupt 
From  the  base  the  two  slopes  rise  gradually  toward  the  north  until 
they  form  a  new  bed  of  rocks  cropping  out  of  the  ground  and  con- 
stituting a  second  escarpment  above  the  brawling  waters  of  the 
Tennessee.  Their  intersection  thus  forms,  on  the  northern  pro- 
longation of  the  summit-line,  a  crest  called  the  Point,  tlie  declivity 
of  which  is  very  gentle,  while  in  the  upper  part  there  is  even  a 
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small  plateau  in  the  midst  of  which  rises  Craven's  house.  The 
cultivated  fields  belonging  to  this  plantation  extend  a  few  hundred 
yards  east  and  west  to  the  foot  of  the  palisades.  Everywhere  eke 
the  soil  jdelds  only  brushwood  and  stunted  oaks.  The  route  in 
which  run  the  Trenton,  Whitesides,  and  Kelley's  Ferry  roads 
crosses  Lookout  Creek  below  the  railway-bridge,  goes  up  a  portion 
of  the  talus,  and  passes  below  the  Craven  house  and  above  the 
second  escarpment.  The  railway,  on  the  contrary,  is  cut  through 
the  rocks  laid  bare  by  the  constant  action  of  the  water,  and  it8 
grade  is  maintained  almost  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  river. 
Hence  Lookout  Mountain  formed  a  gigantic  bastion  surrounded 
with  inaccessible  walls,  and  the  salient  angle  of  which,  extending 
into  the  Tennessee,  was  protected  by  an  impassable  ditch. 

The  Federals  knew  perfectly  that  three  of  the  enemy's  divisions 
— ^namely,  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand  men— occupied  this  posi- 
tion. Hooker,  reinforced  by  Osterhaus,  had  not  quite  ten  thou- 
sand men  *  to  attack  them.  Among  the  troops  thus  temporarily 
placed  under  his  orders,  the  three  armies  of  the  Cumberland,  of 
the  Potomac,  and  of  the  Tennessee  were  each  represented  by  one 
division :  the  soldiers  did  not  know  one  another,  the  chiefs  had 
never  served  together.  But  this  diversity,  instead  of  being  a 
source  of  weakness  to  them,  inspired  every  one  with  a  spirit  of 
noble  emulation.  Notwithstanding  the  remembrance  of  Chancel- 
lorsville,  Hooker  had  remained  popular  with  the  soldiers.  He 
knew  how  to  animate  them  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  sometimes 
had  strat^c  conceptions  of  a  fortunate  character.  He  had  studied 
the  natural  fortress  which  was  towering  before  him,  and  had  found 
out  its  weak  points :  therefore  he  promptly  came  to  a  conclusion 
in  regard  to  his  plan  of  attack.  The  bastion  of  Lookout  Moun- 
tain has  no  flanking  defences.  The  part  called  the  Point  is  pro- 
tected by  the  river  against  an  assault,  but  not  against  the  artil- 
lery of  the  enemy;  while  the  knobs  ranged  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  brook,  which  had  been  contended  for  during  the  night- 
engagement  at  Wauhatchie,  formed  natural  approaches  to  the  bas- 
tion. The  Federals  had  availed  themselves  of  this  fact.  The 
artillery  posted  on  Moccasin  Point  swept  the  crest  so  thoroughly 
that  the  Southerners  could  not  work   in  the  daytime  on  the 
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breastworks  whidi  they  were  throwing  op  on  die  two  dopes 
and  aroand  Craven's  house.  Hooker's  gnn^  placed  on  the  knoh^ 
ploughed  the  western  slope  and  enfiladed  the  tnek  of  the  nil- 
way^  whidi,  first  as  an  embankment  and  then  as  a  tvench,  migjbi 
have  offered  the  Confederates  a  good  line  of  defeDoe.  Tkb 
citadel  formed  by  the  top  of  the  mountain  was  for  them  onlya 
source  of  perplexity :  the  surrounding  rocks  isolated  its  ganinBi 
the  road  leading  to  Craven's  house  was  very  hxigy  while  the  OM 
whidi^  more  on  the  eastward^  came  down  to  the  hi^way,  aloM 
connected  Stevenson's  troops  with  the  rest  of  the  army.  Li  &e^ 
the  very  elevation  of  the  position  renders  the  five  of  the  zifleB 
uncertain,  that  of  the  artilleiy  difficulty  and  even  both  often  inqNis- 
sible,  owing  to  the  mist  whidi  those  hdghts  attracted  at  thit  sea* 
son  of  the  year. 

Hooker's  plan  is  jdain.  While  a  feint  shall  torn  the  attention 
of  the  enemy  toward  the  mouth  of  Lookout  Creek,  die  balk  of 
his  forces  shall  cross  the  stream  hi^er  up,  follow  the  slope  ttam, 
south  to  north,  and,  supported  by  the  artilleiy,  attack  the  li^ge 
of  Craven's  house.  No  notice  diall  be  taken  of  the  Sootheni 
troops  posted  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  Confedomtes  reali» 
the  difficulties  which  compass  their  position;  their  chiefi»  even 
exaggerate  these  difficulties  and  communicate  their  uneasineas  to 
their  soldiers.  The  sudden  departure  of  Hardee  with  Walker's 
division  has  disturbed  all  the  measures  taken  long  ago.  Steven- 
son, who  has  succeeded  him  as  commander  in  the  night  of  the 
23d-24th,  is  not  aware  of  the  defences  raised  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  mountain.  These  defences  consist  in  a  line  of  earthworks 
laid  out  somewhat  at  haphazard  around  and  below  Craven's  house. 
They  extend  on  the  east  near  the  road  as  far  as  a  point  oppoute 
Chattanooga,  because,  the  slopes  being  gentler  on  that  side,  the 
Confederates  are  apprehensive  lest  the  enemy  should  attack  them 
to  prevent  them  from  descending  to  Summertown.  The  Southern 
generals  have  not  been  able  to  agree  so  as  to  guard  against  attadcs 
coming  from  the  westward,  all  the  positions  commanding  Look- 
out Creek  being  exposed  to  a  flanking  fire  from  the  batteries  on 
Moccasin  Point.  They  have  therefore  chosen  Craven's  house  as 
a  centre,  and  laid  out  their  line  of  breastworks  in  an  oUiqoe 
direction  from  the  south-east  to  the  north-west  from  the  foot  of 
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the  palisades  up  to  the  crest  of  the  second  escarpment ;  but,  being 
unable  to  protect  it  from  enfilade,  they  have  placed  there  only  two 
mountain-howitzers. 

General  Gumming  with  his  brigade  and  that  of  Jackson  has 
before  daylight  relieved  Walker  on  the  eastern  slope.  He  rests 
his  left  against  the  railway-bridge  on  the  Chattanooga  Creek,  and 
covers  on  the  highroad  the  entrance  to  the  Summertown  and  Ross- 
ville  roads.  Greneral  Jackson,  separated  from  his  own  troops, 
becomes  in  the  place  of  Cheatham,  who  is  absent,  the  commander 
of  Moore's  and  Walthall's  brigades.  The  first  occupies  the  in- 
trenchments  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  Craven  house ;  the 
second  guards  the  banks  of  Lookout  Creek,  in  force  on  the  side 
of  Brown's  Ferry,  but  with  weak  numbers  opposite  Wauhatchie, 
where  the  brigade  counts  only  a  few  small  posts.  Stevenson  has 
remained  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  with  Brown's  and  Pettus' 
brigades ;  his  guns,  posted  on  the  crest,  are  so  trained  as  to  secure 
a  plunging  fire.  In  order  to  occupy  all  the  western  slopes  he  has 
scattered  along  a  line  of  about  ten  miles  detachments  of  in&ntry, 
the  absence  of  which  he  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  r^ret. 

However,  it  is  getting  daylight.  Mists  are  rising  from  the 
valleys  and  remain  hanging  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains ;  which 
is  almost  a  certain  sign  of  approaching  rain.  It  is  a  fortunate 
presage  for  the  Federals,  because  these  mists  will  hide  their 
movements.  Cruft  arrived  in  the  evening  of  the  23d  from  Shell 
Mound  with  his  two  brigades.  Grose's  will  try  to  cross  Look- 
out Creek  near  the  bridge  half  destroyed  by  the  enemy  on  the 
Chattanooga  road.  Osterhaus  takes  up  a  position  fifteen  hundred 
yards  above  the  bridge,  plants  his  artillery  on  the  knobs  which 
command  the  left  bank  of  the  stream,  and,  keeping  Williamson's 
brigade  in  reserve,  causes  Wood's  to  move  forward  so  as  to  attempt 
to  cross  the  creek  at  this  point.  While  Osterhaus  will  thus  attract 
the  attention  of  the  enemy,  Geary  with  his  own  division  and 
Whitaker's — ^the  latter  alone  numbering  nearly  three  thousand 
men — will  quit  Wauhatchie  to  undertake  the  flanking  move- 
ment which  is  to  cause  the  fall  of  the  enemy's  defences. 

Shortly  after  eight  o'clock  Grose  begins  the  fight  with  Wal- 
thall's outposts,  and  two  r^ments  occupy  the  shelving  banks  of 
the  creek.    But  as  the  fording-places  are  flooded,  it  is  necessary 
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to  restore  the  bridge,  while  the  Confederates  are  not  slow  to  inter- 
rupt this  work.  A  deadly  fusillade  commences  between  the  two 
shores.  Walthall  brings  all  his  reserves  to  the  threatened  point 
During  this  time,  Stevenson,  discovering  from  afar  the  movements 
of  Geary,  believes  that  the  latter  wishes  to  attack  him  by  Smith's 
Trail,  and  makes  a  disposition  of  his  two  brigades  so  as  to  defend 
the  crest  of  the  mountain. 

Toward  ten  o'clock,  while  Grose  is  still  struggling  in  vain  to 
force  the  passage  of  the  bridge,  Greary,  having  found  a  passable 
ford,  has  cleared  the  creek  and  captured  a  post  of  forty  men. 
Wood  has  also  been  fortunate  near  the  railway-bridge :  some  sol- 
diers have  effected  a  landing  on  the  right  bank,  and  as  the  stream 
is  very  narrow  he  has  improvised  with  the  trunks  of  trees  a  foot- 
bridge for  his  infantry.  Hooker,  being  promptly  informed  of  this 
success,  immediately  orders  Grose  to  leave  in  firont  of  the  road- 
bridge,  so  as  to  deceive  the  enemy,  the  two  r^ments  already 
moving  over,  and  with  the  rest  of  his  brigade  to  cro^  Look- 
out Creek  after  Wood.  These  troops  suddenly  debouch  upon 
Walthall's  flank,  for  he  had  not  perceived  their  crossing  in  time 
to  guard  against  the  attack :  they  throw  his  command  into  utter 
disorder.  The  detachment  which  had  remained  in  front  of  the 
bridge  at  once  clears  it  and  finishes  the  rout  of  the  Confederates, 
who  flee  toward  the  Craven  house  works.  But  Greary  and  Whit- 
aker  have  headed  them  off.  After  having  passed  the  stream, 
Whitaker  gained  the  foot  of  the  palisades  under  the  harmless 
fire  of  Stevenson's  soldiers;  Geary  formed  in  line  of  battle  on 
Whitaker's  left,  and  then  the  entire  line  advanced  toward  the 
north  through  a  chaos  of  piled  logs  of  wood.  All  the  ofiEicers 
have  dismounted  and  the  ranks  are  broken.  Nevertheless,  the 
Federals,  forming  a  serried  line  of  sharpshooters  and  skirmishers, 
rapidly  gain  ground.  In  fact,  they  see  a  portion  of  the  enemy's 
forces  below  them  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  another  portion 
above  their  heads,  and  feel  that  they  must  be  the  first  to  readi  the 
top  of  the  fortified  crest,  the  profile  of  which  appears  before  them 
on  a  background  of  clouds.  They  thus  fall  upon  the  main  body 
of  Walthall's  soldiers,  who,  ascending  the  slope,  already  fancied 
themselves  in  safety.  The  latter  are  finally  dispersed.  Out  of 
fifteen  hundred  combatants,  about  one  hundred  are  placed  hors  de 
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oofmbat  and  more  than  eight  hundred  are  captured ;  only  a  few 
crowd  around  their  chief. 

It  is  too  late  to  repair  this  unforeseen  disaster.  Jackson^  who 
is  still  unaware  of  it^  has  just  sent  Walthall  an  order  to  fall 
back  on  the  works  between  the  rocky  formations  and  the  Cra- 
ven house^  while  he  sends  to  Moore  the  injunction  to  advance  so 
as  to  occupy  on  his  right  the  works  which  extend  toward  the 
road.  But  Whitaker  has  taken  possession  of  the  Craven  house 
almost  without  any  fighting ;  the  two  howitzers  fall  into  his  hands 
before  having  fired  a  single  shot.  In  another  place  Greary  meets 
Moore,  who  completes  his  formation,  not  expecting  to  find  him* 
self  so  soon  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  The  Confederate 
brigade,  thus  isolated,  soon  gives  way.  However,  a  small  rein- 
forcement enables  him  to  maintain  the  struggle.  Stevenson,  un- 
derstanding at  last  where  the  danger  lies,  has  sent  to  the  aid  of 
the  brigade  Gteneral  Pettus  with  three  regiments.  Pettus,  coming 
down  by  way  of  Summertown,  arrives  too  late  to  save  the 
Craven  house,  but  he  forms  his  lines  in  the  rear,  on  the  lefl  of 
Moore,  and,  rallying  the  remnants  of  Walthall's  command,  the 
fight  immediately  begins  with  great  earnestness.  The  Federals, 
encouraged  by  success,  make  their  way  among  the  rocks  and 
through  the  brushwood  and  closely  surround  their  adversaries. 
The  two  lines  waver  amidst  the  obstacles  which  favor  the  defence ; 
still,  the  assailants  are  gaining  ground.  Since  noon  clouds  have 
gathered  around  the  top  of  the  mountain,  concealing  from  the 
troops  which  occupy  it  the  view  of  the  battle  that  is  being  waged 
halfway  down  the  slope.  On  the  north-east  slope  Cumming's  two 
brigades  are  detained  on  account  of  an  alarming  demonstration 
made  by  Johnson's  division,  which  is  massed  beyond  the  Chatta- 
nooga Creek.  It  has  only  to  pass  over  the  road-bridge,  yet  nearly 
intact,  to  menace  the  cross-roads  where  the  Summertown  road 
comes  in.  Stevenson  does  not  dare  to  withdraw  troops  from  this 
point ;  he  leaves  Moore  to  stand  alone,  with  Pettus,  all  the  efforts 
made  by  Geary  and  Whitaker.  These  two  commanders,  being 
reinforced  by  Wood's  and  Grose's  brigades,  quickly  drive  before 
them  the  enemy,  over  whom  Hooker's  fortunate  measures  have 
given  them  so  great  a  numerical  superiority.  However,  a  driz- 
zling rain  comes  to  increase  the  density  of  the  mist.     Lookout 
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Moantain  has  disappeared  from  the  eyes  of  the  two  armifli; 
only  the  crack  of  the  musketry  reveals  to  than  the  phases  of  the 
baUle  which  is  in  progress  amid  the  dooda.  Fearing,  whh  r*- 
soD^  lest  his  troops  should  scatter  if  they  move  forward  too  np- 
idly^  Hooker  has  ordered  his  lieutenants  to  halt  afker  having 
conquered  the  crest  Happily,  this  order  readies  than  somewhat 
late,  when  they  have  passed  nearly  a  mile  beyond  that  point 
Cruft,  on  the  right,  occupies  the  road  which  leads  direcdy  ap  to 
the  summit  (Jeary,  leaving  behind  him  on  the  left  both  the 
mouth  of  Chattanooga  Creek  and  the  railway-bridge  across  diii 
stream,  makes  a  flank  attack  on  the  works  occupied  by  Cnm- 
ming,  and  compels  him  to  cause  his  left  to  &11  back  as  fiff  as 
the  very  cross-roads  which  the  Confederates  are  so  intevestad  in 
defending. 

At  this  juncture  his  operations  are  stopped  by  the  prodent  otden 
of  Hooker,  who  does  not  yet  know  how  complete  is  the  snooen 
achieved  by  his  subalterns.  Johnson,  on  the  right  bank  of  Chat- 
tanooga Creek,  was  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  aid  Hooker. 
Warned  of  his  approach  by  the  rattling  of  the  fusillade^  be 
ordered  Carlin's  brigade  to  advance  on  the  right  in  the  peninsula 
lying  l)etween  the  river  and  Chattanooga  Creek,  and  to  clear  the 
latter  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  when  Hooker's  soldiers  shall  have 
come  up  to  him.  As  soon  as  he  saw  Greary  pass  beyond  the  ruins 
of  the  railway-bridge,  he  quickly  threw  his  troops  over  on  the  left 
bank  by  means  of  a  large  flatboat  provided  by  the  engineer  depart- 
ment, and  dislodged  the  Confederate  sharpshooters,  who  were 
posted  on  that  side.  He  ascends  on  the  run  the  first  slopes  occu- 
pied by  Greary,  with  whom  he  effects  a  junction  toward  five 
o'clock ;  then,  continuing  his  upward  march,  he  proceeds  to  relieve 
on  the  right  Whitaker's  brigade,  which,  though  standing  firm, 
is  rather  warmly  engaged  with  Pettus'  regiments.  Carlin  brings 
to  the  combatants  the  ammunition  of  which  they  were  banning 
to  feci  the  lack.  But  if  Hooker's  valiant  soldiers  hail  him  with 
8{)ecial  joy,  it  is  because  his  arrival  is  a  proof  that  the  direct  road 
to  Chattanooga  is  open  and  the  entire  series  of  defences  of  Lookout 
Mountain  has  been  definitely  turned. 

The  Confederates  have  understood  this,  as  did  Hooker's  soldiers. 
Stevenson,  unwilling  to  withdraw  troops  either  from  the  cross- 
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roads  or  from  the  top  of  the  mountain^  and  being  at  a  loss  how  to 
Buocor  Jackson^  forms  the  project  of  moving  down  Smith's  Trail 
and  following  Geary's  steps,  so  as  to  take,  by  the  rear,  between 
the  two  escarpments,  Hooker's  entire  army.  In  order  to  execute 
this  chimerical  manoeuvre  he  asks  of  Bragg  reinforcements  which 
his  general-in-chief  cannot  send  him.  He  ought  to  know  that 
well ;  therefore,  for  a  reply  the  latter  only  orders  him  to  prepare 
for  a  retreat,  and  promises  a  brigade  to  cover  it. 

Fortunately,  the  density  of  the  fog  has  hastened  the  close  of 
day :  one  of  the  darkest  nights  follows  the  half  obscurity  which 
has  prevailed  for  the  last  two  hours.  The  Federals  think  only 
of  resting  after  their  fatigue.  The  moment  has  come  for  Steven- 
son to  abandon  the  mountain  before  the  road  to  Missionary  Kidge 
is  cut  off  from  him.  Breckinridge  comes  personally  to  prepare 
this  movement ;  he  brings  Clayton's  brigade,  which  relieves  Pet- 
tos'  and  will  cover  the  march.  During  the  night  the  top  of  the 
mountain  is  evacuated,  the  d6p6t  of  provisions  destroyed,  and 
Stevenson's  division — of  which  that  general  has  just  resumed  the 
oommand— quietly  crosses  Chattanooga  Creek  over  the  bridge  on 
the  road  to  Rossville. 

The  battle  of  Lookout  Mountain  has  cost  the  Federals  only  a 
few  hundred  men ;  the  Confederates  have  left;  in  their  hands  more 
than  a  thousand  prisoners,  two  guns,  and  five  flags.  The  three 
divisions  collected  under  Hooker's  orders  will  hereafter  form  the 
right  wing  of  Grant's  army.  The  retreat  of  their  adversaries  on 
the  Rossville  road  will  indicate  to  them,  when  daylight  shall  have 
oome,  what  direction  the  division  shall  have  to  take. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MISSIONARY  RIDQE. 

SHEKIMAN  on  the  24th  was  Dot  able  to  accomplish^  as  did 
Hooker^  all  the  task  which  was  assigned  to  him^  bat  it  was 
not  for  lack  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  or  the  men.  Beudes, 
the  results  which  they  have  already  achieved  are  considerable.  It 
was  only  in  the  evening  of  the  23d  that  his  four  divisions  of  the 
left  wing  found  themselves  collected  near  the  crossing-point  At 
midnight  Giles  Smith's  brigade  embarks,  on  the  bank  of  the  North 
Chickamauga,  on  the  one  hundred  and  sixteen  boats  collected  by 
Lieutenant  Drener  under  the  direction  of  Greneral  W.  F.  Smith. 
Noiselessly  the  lines  are  cast  off,  and  the  flotilla,  reaching  the 
waters  of  the  Tennessee,  silently  descends  the  stream,  keeping 
close  to  the  right  bank.  Then,  at  a  given  signal,  it  comes  to  the 
shore  on  the  opposite  bank,  somewhat  below  the  mouth  of  the  South 
Chickamaiiga — that  river  so  painfully  suggestive  to  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland,  and  the  troubled  waters  of  which  still  appear 
dyed  with  the  blood  of  its  best  soldiers.  Two  raiments,  quickly 
landeil,  surprise  the  enemy.  Some  of  the  boats,  thus  unloaded, 
will  be  used  to  throw  over  the  Chickamauga  a  bridge  which  will 
enable  Long's  axvalry  rapidly  to  gjiin  the  rear  of  the  hostile  army. 
Giles  Smith  lands,  with  equal  good  fortune,  the  rest  of  his  brigade 
six  hundred  and  fifty  yards  below  the  confluence.  Without  losing 
a  moment  his  soldiers  begin  the  work  which  before  daybreak  will 
command  the  heads  of  the  bridges,  and  they  prepare  on  the  shore, 
besides  means  of  access,  some  landings  for  the  steamboats. 

Sherman,  on  the  other  hand,  has  moved  forward,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  all  the  artillery,  yet  silent,  but  ready  with  its 
fire  to  protect  the  crossing,  and  also  Lightburn's  brigade,  which, 
like  Giles  A.  Smith's,  is  under  the  orders  of  Morgan  L.  Smith. 
The  three  other  divisions  are  under  arms.     Meanwhile,  the  boats^ 
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liaving  discharged  their  loads,  and  retaining  on  board  only  a 
few  men  of  the  crew,  have  promptly  returned  to  the  right  bank  to 
take  more  passengers.  Thus  Morgan  Smith's  division  was  soon 
collected  on  the  opposite  shore.  The  pontonniers  likewise  have 
set  to  work  ;  twenty-five  boats,  which  with  the  floor-sections  were 
following  Sherman,  are  placed  in  position  and  furnish  the  means 
of  establishing  immediately  the  first  section  of  the  bridge.  It  was 
a  difficult  work,  for  on  the  Tennessee  River  floated  uprooted  trees, 
which,  driven  on  the  opposite  bank,  threatened  at  every  moment 
to  sever  the  moorings.  It  was  necessary  to  raise  the  anchors,  and 
to  maintain  the  boats  in  their  positions  they  had  to  be  made 
fiist  to  the  trunks  of  old  trees  growing  on  the  shore.  Thus,  a 
free  passage  was  left  for  the  strongest  part  of  the  current  At 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  work  of  constructing  the  bridge 
was  b^un  simultaneously  at  both  ends  by  taking  off,  one  after 
another,  the  boats  required,  while  the  others  continued  to  ply  back- 
ward and  forwai'd  to  transport  General  John  £.  Smith's  division 
after  the  division  of  his  namesake.  But  a  certain  number  of  the 
boats  remain  idle.  Swollen  by  the  rains,  the  Tennessee  is  more 
than  four  hundred  yards  wide  and  the  Chickamauga  nearly  sixty. 
The  pontonniers  could  build  but  one  bridge,  that  over  the  former 
river,  the  one  hundred  and  forty-one  boats  not  being  sufficient  to 
carry  one  thousand  yards  of  flooring. 

At  the  break  of  day  eight  thousand  infantry  are  gathered 
on  the  left  bank :  they  can  defy  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  But 
the  latter  has  given  no  sign  of  life  since  the  sentinels  scattered  on 
the  bank  have  retired  before  Giles  Smith.  The  construction  of 
the  bridge  over  the  Chickamauga  is  progressing.  The  two  sec- 
tions of  the  bridge  over  the  Tennessee  are  approaching  each  other, 
but  as  the  number  of  available  boats  was  diminishing,  the  pas- 
sage would  have  been  almost  interrupted  without  the  aid  affi>rded 
by  the  steamer  Dunbar,  This  vessel,  repaired  by  the  direction  of 
General  W.  F.  Smith,  was  engaged  throughout  the  night  in  trans- 
porting from  one  shore  to  the  other  a  number  of  horses  detached 
f5rom  Sherman's  artillery  and  intended  for  a  portion  of  the  guns 
belonging  to  Thomas.  This  work,  rendered  necessary  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  Chattanooga  bridge,  damaged  by  the  frashets,  was 
finished  early  in  the   morning,  when  the  Dunbar  immediately 
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ascended  the  river  with  a  lighter  in  tow.  With  the  aid  of  this 
steamer  all  tlie  officers'  horses  of  the  army  corps,  together  with  a 
battery  of  artiUeiy  and  the  greater  part  of  Swing's  division,  are 
landed  on  the  lefl  bank  before  midday,  the  time  when  the  ponton- 
niers  from  both  sides  of  the  river  effect  a  junction  of  the  floor  of 
the  bridge.  An  officer  who  does  not  conceal  his  impatience  jumps 
first  upon  the  boat  designed  to  unite  the  two  sections :  it  is  Shar- 
man.  He  has  followed,  step  by  step,  the  progress  of  the  work 
which  marks  the  last  stage  of  the  long  march  begun  two  months 
before  on  the  borders  of  the  Big  Black  River.  Standing  on  the 
opposite  section,  another  general,  with  but  one  arm,  awaits  Sher- 
man to  welcome  him  on  this  new  battlefield.  He  is  Howard,  who 
henceforth  and  until  the  end  of  the  war  shall  be  his  fiiithful  lieu- 
tenant, and  whose  arrival  shows  that  direct  communications  are 
established  by  the  lefl  bank  between  Chattanooga  and  the  head 
of  the  new  bridge.  Howard,  wishing  to  open  himself  these  com- 
munications, caused  Schurz's  division  to  pass  beyond  Citico  Creek, 
and,  taking  with  him  Buschbeck's  brigade,  ascended  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tennessee,  driving  before  him  without  difficulty  some  of 
the  enemy's  pickets.  These  two  men,  who  in  order  thus  to  meet 
had  started  from  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  territory  in  dis- 
pute betwwn  the  belligerents,  separate  after  a  short  conference. 
Howard,  followed  by  a  simple  escort,  proceeds  Tto  join  liLs  corps, 
leaving  Biis(;hl)eck  to  guard  the  passage.  The  commander  of 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  renews  to  all  his  lieutenants  the 
detailed  instructions  which  he  has  already  issued,  and  sets  in 
motion  the  three  divisions  of  the  Fifteenth  corps.  Meantime, 
the  head  of  column  of  Davis'  division  was  already  defiling  on 
the  floating  bridge,  w^hich  from  a  distance  appears  to  be  a  simple 
black  line  drawn  across  the  yellowish  watere  of  the  river.  The 
establishment  of  this  bridge,  exceptionally  long,  was  a  very  dif- 
ficult performance.  It  was  executed  with  rare  precision  and  as 
promptly  as  the  most  exacting  officers  could  wish.  However, 
Grant  had  hoped  that  the  passage  might  be  accomplished  a  little 
sooner,  because  his  despatches  on  the  evening  of  the  23d  *  clearly 
prove  that  he  counted  u{X)n  Sherman  establishing  himself  that 

*  See  Grant  to  Halleck,  Chattanooga,  3  o'clock  p.  M.,  November  23d. — IfoorVf 

Rebellion  Record^  vol.  viii.  p.  190. 
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very  day  on  the  crest  of  Missionary  Kidge  and  being  enabled 
forthwith  to  engage  Thomas  coming  up  in  the  rear.  If  he  had 
not  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  of  delivering  battle  on  the 
24th,  he  would  have  deferred  until  the  morrow  the  attack  on 
Liookout  Mountain,  the  principal  object  of  which  was  to  retain 
on  the  left  a  portion  of  the  enemy's  forces,  and  not  to  throw 
them  back,  as  was  the  case,  on  Missionary  Ridge  at  the  mo- 
ment when  their  arrival  might  save  the  Confederate  right  wing. 

This  right  wing,  like  Stevenson,  soon  finds  itself  enveloped 
"with  fogs  which  conceal  from  its  view  the  movements  of  the 
Unionists.  However,  this  advantage  is  oflset  by  the  increasing 
obscurity,  which  will  not  be  long  in  arresting  the  latter.  They 
have  no  time  to  lose  in  seizing  the  heights  upon  which  they  must 
at  least  establish  themselves  before  nightfall.  Nearly  two  miles 
separate  them  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Missionary  Ridge. 
But  the  necessity  of  reconnoitring  the  woods,  and  the  natural 
hesitation  of  troops  finding  themselves  against  a  river  and  in 
the  presence  of  a  new  adversary,  retard  their  progress. 

The  three  divisions  of  the  Fifteenth  corps,  preceded  by  a  hea\'y 
force  of  skirmishers  and  formed  in  brigade  columns  deployed  on 
two  lines  at  whole  distances,  advance  en  Schelon.  Morgan  Smith, 
ahead  on  the  left,  moves  along  the  Chickamauga ;  John  Smith  is 
in  the  centre ;  Ewing  on  the  right  and  in  the  rear,  ready  to  face 
the  enemy  if  he  presents  himself  on  that  side.  Morgan  Smith 
arrives,  without  firing  a  gun,  on  the  last  slopes  of  Missionary 
Ridge,  which  his  skirmishers  rapidly  climb.  As  these  slopes,  with 
the  Dalton  railroad  running  along  their  base,  face  the  north-west, 
the  three  Schdons  reached  them  at  the  same  time.  At  half-past 
three  o'clock  the  Union  skirmishers  occupy  the  entire  crest,  and 
Sherman,  not  wishing  to  lose  a  position  so  easily  conquered,  quickly 
pushes  ahead  a  brigade  from  each  division.  Before  four  o'clock 
he  establishes  them  on  the  top.  But  a  cruel  disappointment 
awaits  him  at  the  moment  when  his  eyes  seek  the  prolonga- 
tion of  this  crest,  which  he  exi)ected  to  be  able  to  follow  without 
difficulty  beyond  the  tunnel.  All  the  maps  furnished  him  repre- 
sented the  crest  of  Missionary  Ridge  as  being  uninterrupted  from 
this  point  to  the  extremity,  and  the  previous  survey  of  the  ground 
with  his  glass  confirmed  him  in  this  error.    Therefore  great  was  his 
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astonifihrnent  when  he  found  himaelf  upon  an  iaohted  ridge 
posed  of  two  large  peaks  and  separated  by  a  deep  Vallej  fiom  dw 
true  chain,  before  which  is  thrown,  like  a  mask,  this  small  paiaUd 
chain  of  equal  elevation.  It  was  only  from  Fort  Wood  to  Ohaft- 
tanooga  that  one  might  have  perceived  the  valley  whidi  divides 
these  two  chains  of  mountains;  but  its  windings  concealed  the 
bottom,  and  led  the  beholder  at  a  distance  to  bdieve  that  the 
valley  was  shut  in  by  the  prindpal  crest  Hie  hngfats  riflmg 
before  Sherman  are  crowned  with  ^e  enemy,  who,  firmly  plantedi 
await  him  at  the  top  of  slopes  the  elevation  of  whidi,  owing  to  a 
prevailing  f(^,  appears  greater  than  it  actually  ia.  Bragg^  mi- 
easy,  as  we  have  stated,  on  account  of  Howard's  demonstratiom^ 
has  made  up  his  mind  to  extend  his  ri^t  beyond  the  fertified 
positions  which  it  has  held  for  a  long  time.  Haide^  nnitipg 
Walker's  division  to  Cleburne's,  has  planted  himaelf  on  Misskiiaiy 
Ridge  beyond  the  gap  whidi  divides  the  chain  sontfa  of  the  tonndL 
He  has  hastily  fortified  three  main  knobs,  one  of  them  beiiig 
between  the  gap  and  the  tunnel ;  the  two  others  more  to  the  nortk- 
ward,  in  front  of  the  knob  upon  which  Sherman  has  just  madelus 
appearance.  It  is  upon  these  last  two  knobs  that  he  haa  gatheated 
his  forces,  for  he  has  been  informed  since  the  morning  of  the 
movements  of  the  Fifteenth  corps ;  and  if  he  did  not  interrupt 
these  movements  it  was  because  he  did  not  wish  to  go  away  firom 
the  rest  of  the  army,  and  preferred  to  fight  upon  chosen  ground 
of  which  he  knew  the  advantage. 

One  glance  from  Sherman  and  his  lieutenants  has  sufficed  to 
take  the  measure  of  the  error  they  have  committed.  The  hdgfats 
which  they  have  just  seized  give  them  no  access  to  Missionary 
Ridge,  and  aflPord  them  no  advantage  to  attack  it.  At  the  moment 
when  they  thought  to  pluck  the  fruits  of  a  complete  surprise 
they  find  the  enemy  on  his  guard.  Instead  of  holding  the  key  to 
these  formidable  positions,  which  it  was  their  object  to  take  by  the 
rear,  they  shall  be  obliged  to  engage  them  in  front. 

Shall  they  avail  themselves  of  the  last  flushes  of  sunset  to  try 
and  carry  these  positions  ere  the  enemy  shall  have  received  firesh 
reinforcements  and  completed  his  defences?  Their  judgment 
inclines  them  to  do  so,  but  the  lateness  of  the  hour  allows  time 
neither  to  reconnoitre  the  ground  nor  to  prepare  the  attack.    The 
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enemy's  artillery  has  opened  fire.  In  order  to  respond  they  convey, 
not  without  difficulty;  to  the  crest  on  the  right  some  of  Swing's 
gons.  Meanwhile,  Lightbum's  brigade  advances  on  the  lefl  and 
seizes  a  knob  which  terminates  the  ridge  on  the  north-east ;  but 
the  Confederates,  loath  to  be  flanked,  send  out  strong  lines  of 
skirmishers  against  Lightbum.  To  drive  them  back  it  is  necessary 
that  Giles  Smith  should  move  forward  his  brigade,  and  during 
the  engagement  which  ensues  this  general  is  seriously  wounded. 
Pending  these  movements  night  comes.  Sherman  avails  himself 
of  it  to  fortify  the  heights  he  occupies — ^a  very  wise  precaution,  for 
his  isolated  position  is  not  without  danger.  The  three  divisions 
of  the  Fifteenth  corps  are  massing  on  the  heights ;  Davis'  division 
k  placed  en  Schdon  in  the  rear  as  far  as  the  bridge. 

Grant,  having  frequently  received  news  from  Sherman,  no 
doubt  soon  gave  up  all  hope  of  delivering  battle  on  the  24th ; 
therefore  he  issues  no  order  to  Thomas.  The  latter  confines  him- 
self, as  we  have  said,  to  establishing  an  unbroken  connection 
between  the  three  portions  of  the  army  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tennessee.  It  is  then  on  the  25th  that  will  take  place  the  deci- 
sive struggle  for  which  preparations  have  so  long  been  made. 
This  time.  Grant  issues  his  orders  with  the  certainty  that  he 
will  not  have  to  countermand  them  any  more.  However,  the  first 
despatch  addressed  to  him  by  Sherman  after  having  scaled  the 
hills  occupied  by  the  Fifteenth  corps  creates  in  Grant's  mind  some 
illusions  which  shall  have  a  great  influence  on  his  dispositions  for 
the  battle  of  the  morrow.  Not  having  been  able  to  undeceive 
himself,  like  Sherman,  with  his  own  eyes,  be  persists  in  confound- 
ing the  positions  conquered  by  the  latter  with  the  extremity  of 
Missionary  Ridge,  and  believes  that  his  lieutenant  will  have  only 
to  follow  the  crest  in  order  to  bring  to  the  ground  all  of  Bragg's 
defences.  Thomas  will  support  him,  as  he  gains  ground,  up  to 
the  moment  when,  the  enemy's  left  being  dislodged  and  his  centre 
taken  by  the  flank,  the  rest  of  the  Array  of  the  Cumberland  will 
be  enabled  to  engage  them  in  front.  On  the  evening  of  the  24th, 
Grant  orders  Sherman  to  make  an  attack  at  the  break  of  day,  and, 
believing  that  nothing  will  arrest  his  progress,  he  announces  to 
Sherman  that  Thomas  will  soon  support  him.  Hooker  receives 
orders  to  make  sure  work  of  Stevenson,  and  quickly  to  seize  the 
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Summertown  road,  so  as  to  cut  off  his  retreat  if  he  is  ddajed  at 
the  top  of  the  mouDtain.  Hooker  will  hold  himself  in  readineBS 
to  advance  into  the  valley  of  Chattanooga  Creek  to  support  Gran- 
ger's riglit  when  Thomas  shall  have  set  on  the  mardi  the  Fourth 
and  the  Fourteenth  corps. 

During  the  night  the  north  wind  dissipates  as  by  endiantment 
the  clouds  and  the  fogs ;  the  weather  is  piercingly  oold,  the  stars 
shine  out  with  particular  brilliancy,  and  the  bivouac-fires,  extend- 
ing from  the  liills  crowned  by  Sherman  to  the  positions  held  by 
Hooker,  trace  with  a  bright  streak  the  immense  line  of  battle 
occupied  by  Grant's  forces.  The  lights  displayed  on  the  side  of 
Lookout  Mountain,  the  summit  of  which  is  shrouded  in  darkness^ 
acquaint  the  two  armies  with  the  success  which  Hooker  has  jost 
achieved. 

Now  Bragg  must  part  with  his  illusions :  he  understands  the 
danger  which  threatens  him,  and  also  the  weakness  of  his  line. 
Toward  sunset  he  hastened  to  the  banks  of  the  Chattanooga 
Creek,  and  it  was  after  having  himself  recognized  the  impossibility 
of  defending  any  longer  Lookout  Mountain  that  he  gave  orders 
to  evacuate.  It  is  positively  stated  that  in  the  night,  yielding  to 
General  Hardee's  counsel,  he  thought  of  abandoning  Missionary 
Ridge  to  evo^s  the  Chickaniauga  without  giving  battle.  But 
it  is  too  late,  and,  whether  he  has  confidence  or  not  in  the 
strengtli  of*  liis  position,  he  must  defend  it  as  l)est  he  am.  Early 
in  the  morning  Hardee's  corps  shall  be  massed  on  the  right. 
Cleburne's  division  is  in  front  of  Sherman.  Walker's  division, 
the  command  of  which,  owing  to  his  illness,  the  general  has  left 
to  Gist,  is  ])osted  more  to  the  rear,  even  above  the  tunnel,  in  a 
sort  of  natural  military  park  formed  by  a  depression  on  the  ridge. 
Stevenson  and  Cheatham,  who  have  reached  before  daybreak  the 
nei«i;hboihood  of  Rossville,  are  on  the  march  to  join  Hardee  by 
following  the  crest  of  the  mountain.  The  troops  of  the  former 
are  almost  intact ;  those  of  the  latter  have  been  cruelly  reduced 
in  battle.  Stevenson  and  Cheatham  will  come  on  the  north  and 
the  vsouth  of  the  gap  to  fill  the  space  which  Hardee's  move 
beyond  the  tunnel  has  left  vacant  on  the  right  of  Breckinridge's 
corps.  The  latter  occupies  the  three  narrow  ledges  on  the  slo{^)es 
of  Mi&sionary  Ridge.      His  outposts  are  in  the  trenches  at  the 
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foot  of  these  slopes,  some  twelve  hundred  yards  from  the  crest 
of  Indian  EQll;  the  reinforcements  are  posted  upon  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  with  the  line  of  battle  upon  the  crest  near  to 
the  large  artillery  force  which  has  crowned  it  for  the  last  two 
months.  Breckinridge's  division,  commanded  by  General  Bate, 
occupies  the  centre  in  front  of  Truman's  house,  General  Bragg's 
headquarters,  which  commands  the  entire  country,  and  is  situated 
about  twenty-six  hundred  yards  to  the  south-east  of  Indian  Hill. 
Two  isolated  brigades  are  on  its  right — Reynolds',  which  Steven-  i 
son  had  not  taken  to  Lookout  Mountain,  and  the  brigade  with 
which  Buckner  remained  after  the  departure  of  the  rest  of  his 
army  for  Knoxville.  Anderson,  with  Hindman's  division,  is  on 
their  right,  extending  his  lines  to  Cheatham's.  Stewart  is 
deployed  on  the  left.  Thirty-seven  thousand  infantry  and  three 
thousand  artillery  thus  occupy  a  line  nearly  five  miles  in 
length ;  for  the  left  wing,  to  avoid  being  turned,  has  been  obliged 
to  stretch  out  as  far  as  the  Rossville  defile.  Nevertheless,  the 
uncovered  slopes  of  Missionary  Ridge,  crowned  with  a  hundred 
and  twelve  guns,  appear  so  diiScult  of  approach  in  front,  and 
terminate  on  the  north  in  a  manner  which  renders  them  so 
favorable  for  a  defence,  that  Bragg  may  yet  flatter  himself  to  hold 
out  against  his  adversary  until  nightfall.  He  cannot  expect  any- 
thing more,  because,  if  his  position  is  strong  enough  to  give  battle 
on  the  defensive,  it  is  too  weak  from  a  strategical  point  of  view 
to  fiuse  an  army  as  powerful  as  that  of  Grant.  The  Confederates, 
who  in  the  month  of  September  could  not  retain  I^ookout  Moun- 
tain when  Rosecrans  thi^eatened  to  turn  it  by  tlie  south,  would 
still  less  be  able  to  maintain  themselves  on  Missionary  Ridge  in 
the  presence  of  a  like  manoeuvre. 

However,  daylight  has  come ;  a  bright  sun  shines  upon  the 
mountains  which  surround  Chattanooga.  To  the  northward  of 
the  Tennessee,  whose  meandering  course  is  enveloped  in  mist,  rises 
the  great  bulk  of  Walden's  Ridge,  a  silent  witness  to  the  struggle 
which  is  about  to  take  place.  On  the  east  the  ridges  and  slopes 
of  Missionary  Ridge  are  bristling  with  bayonets,  for  the  entire 
Southern  army  is  under  arms,  watching,  not  without  anxiety,  the 
Federal  battalions,  which,  becoming  more  and  more  numerous, 
cover  the  plain  below.     On  the  west  the  rocky  formations  of 
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Lookout  Moimtain  rise  above  the  mist  floatiog  over 
Creek.  Upon  the  top  of  the  monntaiii  a  spot  appean  in  idief 
against  the  sky :  the  Union  staff  offioersy  whoee  field-glaasea  an 
soon  trained  to  that  spot^  have  readily  reoogniaed  the  atmy 
banner.  Gkant,  who  has  just  taken  a  poation  (m  the  knob  of 
Indian  Hill  with  Thomas,  Granger,  Wood,  and  aome  odMr 
important  persom^es,  such  as  Qenend  Hunter,  Genend  Meig% 
quartermaster^eneral,  and  Mr.  Dana,  assistant  Seoretaiy  of  War, 
is  thus  made  aware  of  retreat  on  die  part  of  the  enemjr'B  Ie& 
The  national  emblem  has  been  planted  on  Pulpit  BcA  faj  aome 
soldiers  of  the  Eighth  Kentucky,  whom  Whitaker  had  sent  out 
as  a  reconnoitring-party  before  daylight.  Hooker,  disei^aged  on 
that  side,  has  only  to  ascend  the  left  bank  of  C!hattaoooga  Gredc  to 
&11  in  line  on  the  right  of  Granger.  But  before  setting  hia  troops 
in  motion  he  deems  it  necessary  to  reconnoitre  the  banks  of  this 
stream,  now  hidden  from  view  by  the  fog.  It  will  not  be  hmg 
ere  new  orders  shall  modify  the  r^le  which  has  been  aangiieri  to 
him. 

As  soon  as  daylight  enabled  him  to  take  in  at  a  glance  the 
vast  battlefield  of  which  he  occupied  the  centre,  Grant  reoogniaei 
the  error  which  he  was  induced  to  commit  in  the  evening  of  the 
preceding  day  by  the  report,  no  doubt  too  vague,  emanating  from 
Sherman.  He  saw  on  the  north  of  the  tunnel  the  enemy's  forces 
strongly  posted  in  front  of  his  lieutenant.  If  the  latter  does  not 
succeed  in  dislodging  them,  the  direct  attack  on  Missionary  Ridge 
by  the  Array  of  the  Cumberland  cannot  take  place,  for  it  must  be 
prepared  by  the  turning  movement  of  the  Fifteenth  corps.  When 
he  announced  to  Sherman  that  Thomas  would  b^n  the  fight  at 
an  early  hour,  it  was  with  the  conviction  that  this  turning  move- 
ment was  already  half  accomplished,  and  that  the  Fifteenth  corps 
would  soon  reach  the  head-waters  of  CStico  Creek.  He  is  so  en- 
grossed with  his  plan,  in  accordance  with  which  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland  is  to  he  set  in  motion  only  after  the  first  success  by 
the  left  wing,  that  he  does  not  even  think  of  recalling  this  essen* 
tial  condition  to  Sherman,  to  whom  he  confides  all  his  projects. 
But  if  the  enemy's  right,  thanks  to  the  inactivity  of  Thomas, 
halds  its  own  until  nightfall,  if  Sherman  cannot  throw  it  back 
sufficiently  to  the  southward  to  bar  Bragg  out  of  the  road  to 
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Cleveland,  is  there  no  danger  that  the  latter  may  avail  himself 
of  the  night  to  evacuate  without  loss  his  positions  and  gain  the 
eastern  part  of  Tennessee? 

This  is  what  it  is  important  to  avoid  at  all  hazards.  Provision 
must  therefore  be  made  for  a  check  which  might  befall  Sherman. 
Id  tliat  contingency  it  is  for  Hooker  that  Grant  reserves  the  task 
of  turning  the  enemy's  positions.  It  is  against  Bragg's  left  wing, 
thinned  out  to  defend  his  right,  that  the  decisive  attack  will  be 
directed.  Although  this  move  may  not  close  the  Cleveland  road, 
by  making  sure  the  defeat  of  the  Confederates  it  will  prevent  them 
j&om  effecting  a  junction  with  Longstreet.  If  Hooker  thus  gets 
ahead  of  Slierman  on  the  crest  of  Missionary  Ridge,  it  is  he  who 
will  give  to  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  the  signal  for  attack. 
His  great  superiority  in  numbers  and  the  strong  positions  of  his 
centre  enable  Grant  to  prepare  this  double  attack  without  com,- 
promising  the  solidity  of  his  line. 

As  early  as  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  therefore  orders 
Hooker  to  take  the  Rossville  road,  leaving  behind  him  only  two 
raiments  on  Lookout  Mountain.  Carlin  will  join  Johnson's 
division.  Fresh  instructions,  directing  Hooker  to  extend  his 
lines  to  the  Fourteenth  corps  in  order  to  effect  a  conversion  to 
the  left,  where  he  would  form  the  marching  wing,  will  soon  be 
modified,  and  he  will  operate  alone  at  the  south  as  Sherman  at 
the  north. 

The  latter  has  not  waited  for  daybreak  to  make  his  disposi- 
tions for  the  battle.  Hardee,  on  tlie  other  hand,  has  taken  the 
entire  night  to  prepare  the  defence  of  the  positions  which  he  knows 
will  be  warmly  disputed.  Breastworks  of  trunks  of  trees,  stones, 
and  earth  cover  his  right,  midway  down  the  deep  ravine  de- 
bouching near  Boyce's  Station,  and  crown  the  knob  rising  to  the 
northward  of  the  tunnel.  Cleburne's  division,  which  its  chief 
has  been  enabled  to  inspire  with  his  own  heroic  courage,  occu- 
pies these  positions,  that  flank  each  other  perfectly  and  cannot  be 
turned  on  the  east,  because  they  terminate  with  abrupt  slopes 
above  the  deep  waters  of  the  Chickamauga.  The  crest  rising  on 
the  south  of  the  tunnel  commands  all  its  approaches,  as  also  the 
western  side  and  the  top  of  the  knob.  It  commands  even  the 
extremity  of  the  ravine  which  separates  the  combatants,  and,  at 
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the  great  range,  it  is  tme,  of  twenty-five  hundred  Tarda,  Ukmnm 
the  slopes  occupied  by  Sherman.  Bardee  has  covered  this  a«t 
with  artillery ;  Gist's  division  is  massed  in  the  neck  above  the  tnn- 
neL  His  position  forms  a  kind  of  bastion  whose  two  flanks  ns^ 
the  one  against  an  onnavigable  river,  the  other  against  the  ptiooH 
pal  front  of  the  Confederate  army,  and  which  by  their  he^t  pro- 
tect the  jutting  angle  exposed  to  attacks  by  the  Unionists.  Thkk 
woods  extend  from  the  crest  as  fiir  as  the  edge  of  the  r!lii#ilfma«|p^ 
but  except  a  little  grove  on  the  declivity  of  ihe  main  knob  the 
slopes  &cing  the  Federals  are,  on  the  contrary,  aitirely  baia 

It  is  against  this  knob  that  the  prindpal  effort  of  the  Unioniato 
will  be  brought  to  bear.  A  narrow  crest  extendii^  from  it  bf 
following  the  general  direction  of  Missionary  Ridge  would  ocm- 
nect  this  knob  with  the  foot-hills  of  the  heights  o]^K]Bite  if  die 
crest  did  not  gradually  dwindle  down  to  a  deeply-deproosod  neek 
which  divides  simply  into  two  acclivities  the  ravine  before  whick 
Sherman  has  halted.  The  latter  has  promptly  made  every  dis- 
position for  battie.  Each  of  the  three  divisions  of  tlie  FifleenA 
corps  will  leave  a  brigade  in  the  breastworks  raised  during  die 
night.  Davis  with  his  division  remains  in  reserve,  guarding  die 
bridge  and  its  approaches.  A  part  of  Buschbeck's  brigade,  relieved 
by  him,  will  follow  Ewing's  division.  To  the  latter  is  assigned 
the  task  of  assaulting  the  central  knob,  but  the  slopes  are  so  steep 
that  Sherman  does  not  believe  Ewing  can  scale  them  in  front.  He 
therefore  instructs  him  to  direct  Corse's  brigade,  now  stretched 
across  the  ridge,  as  soon  as  it  shall  have  descended  into  the  ravine 
and  reached  the  neck  :  this  ridge  is  so  narrow  that  only  three  regi- 
ments will  be  able  to  deploy  on  its  two  slopes.  The  others  will 
follow  them  closely.  On  the  right  Colonel  John  Mason  Loomia^ 
and  Buschbeck's  brigades  scale  the  slopes  obliquely  in  order  to 
reach  the  little  grove,  whence  they  attempt  to  carry  the  knob  by 
attacking  it  on  the  western  side.  John  Smith,  with  Matthies'  and 
Raum's  brigades,  will  be  posted  at  the  entrance  to  the  ravine,  ready 
to  support  Ewing.  On  the  left,  Morgan  Smith,  leaving  Lightburn 
behind  him,  has  remaining,  to  approach  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  enemy's  positions,  one  brigade  only,  the  one  of  which  Giles 
Smith,  being  wounded,  has  transferred  the  command  to  Colonel 
Nathan  W.  Tupper.     Sherman^  who  has  twelve  brigades  under 
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liis  orders,  will  therefore  bring  into  action,  at  three  diflferent  points, 
only  a  small  portion  of  his  force — namely,  in  the  centre,  three  bat- 
talions; on  the  left,  one  brigade  only;  on  the  right,  one  brigade  and 
the  half  of  another.  Twelve  guns,  raised  with  much  trouble  on 
the  hills,  will  support  these  attacks. 

Although  the  character  of  the  ground  renders  diflBcult  a  con- 
certed movement,  Sherman,  while  engaging  the  enemy  in  the 
centre,  might  avail  himself  of  his  great  numerical  superiority  to 
try  and  turn  on  the  north-east  the  flank  of  the  extremity  of  Cle- 
bume^s  line.  He  cannot  be  laboring  under  an  illusion  as  to  the 
^caey  of  this  first  attack,  undertaken  with  an  insufficient  force 
on  formidable  positions  defended  by  upward  of  six  thousand  men. 
But  it  is  not  without  reason  that  he  leaves  eight  brigades  in 
reserve.  Deceived  by  Grant's  despatch,  which  no  subsequent 
order  has  modified,  he  waits  until  Thomas  is  engaged  before 
making  a  determined  attack  on  these  positions  which  he  has  so 
unexpectedly  encountered.  ^ 

As  early  as  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  Federal  columns 
come  down  the  slopes  opposite  Cleburne :  he  has  ample  time  to 
prepare  to  receive  them.  The  column  in  the  centre  has  the  least 
space  of  ground  to  go  over ;  it  will  be  the  first  to  make  the  attack. 
Corse,  leaving  his  reserves  at  the  neck,  gallantly  ascends  the  ridge 
with  his  three  regiments.  Despite  a  deadly  fire,  he  reaches  the 
last  projection  which  offers  some  protection  to  his  men,  but  he 
cannot  clear  the  eighty-five  yards  of  ground  which  separate  him 
from  the  top.  It  is  nine  o'clock :  the  fight  has  not  yet  com- 
menced either  on  the  right  or  on  the  left.  Corse  summons  to 
him  the  rest  of  his  brigade  and  springs  to  the  attack ;  but  he 
is  seriously  wounded  and  his  forces  repulsed.  Hardee  and 
Cleburne  in  turn  endeavor,  but  in  vain,  to  push  back  into 
the  ravine  the  Federals,  who  obstinately  cling  to  their  posi- 
tion. On  both  sides  the  number  of  the  combatants  is  limited  by 
the  configuration  of  the  ground :  they  cannot  be  placed  in 
thick  masses  upon  these  narrow  ridges,  which  the  bullets  fur- 
row in  every  direction.  For  an  hour  the  two  contending  par- 
ties drive  and  repulse  each  other  without  any  marked  advantage. 
Finally,  toward  ten  o'clock,  the  troops  that  Sherman  has  posted 
on  his  two  wings  take  their  turn  and  fall  in  line.     It  is  time,  for 
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Corse's  men  are  sharply  pressed.     Hardee,  on  the  other  hand, 
calls  up  Stevenson's  division,  and  draws  it  nearer  the  tunnel  to 
serve  as  a  reserve  for  Cleburne  against  the  general  attack  that  is 
preparing.     This  move,  performed  under  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
Federal  army,  cannot  have  escaped  Grant's  attention.      He  is 
aware  of  the  diiSculties  encountered  by  Sherman,  and,  fiuling  to 
see  his  troops  appear  on  the  ridge,  he  decides  to  reinforce  him  ere 
he  shall  have  reached  the  tunnel,  on  the  south  of  whidi  Thomas' 
left  wing  is  to  adjoin  him.     Howard,  who  forms  this  left  wing 
receives  at  a  quarter  before  ten  o'clock  the  order  to  go  and  meet 
Sherman;   and,  being  unwilling  to  expose  his  column  on  the 
flank,  he  resumes  the  side  road  which  he  followed  the  day  before 
to  reach  the  floating  bridge.     He  will  thus  arrive  about  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  rear  of  the  Fifteenth  corps. 

However,  Morgan  Smith,  who  forms  Sherman's  left,  after 
having  cleared  the  ravine  and  ascended  very  steep  slopes  finds 
himself  in  front  of  positions  so  strong  that  his  first  assault  is 
promptly  repulsed.  Isolated  with  one  brigade  only,  without  any 
reinforcements  to  be  expected,  he  confines  himself  to  maintaining  ' 
with  the  enemy  a  somewhat  deadly  fusillade,  without  coming  to 
close  quarters.  Loomis,  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  kuob 
occupied  by  Cleburne's  left,  comes  to  more  favorable  groun<l. 
Being  protected  against  the  plunging  fire  by  the  inequalities  of  the 
sloi)e,  he  reaches  the  little  grove,  and  there  firmly  plants  himself, 
sup[)orte<l  on  the  right  by  Buschbeck,  who  is  ranged  along  the  bai?e 
of  the  hill.  But  when  he  tries  to  a&sault  the  ridge  he  is  repul:red, 
as  was  Corse,  by  Cleburne's  soldiers,  who  are  always  ready  to  face 
the  danger.  The  struggle,  being  thus  waged  at  three  different 
points,  is  protracted  without  the  Federals  gaining  any  ground; 
and,  although  the  enemy  does  not  risk  an  offensive  return  to  dis- 
lodge them,  it  becomes  evident  that  without  powerful  reinforce- 
ments they  will  not  be  able  to  take  the  ridge. 

Still,  Sherman  does  not  wish  to  bring  forward  his  reser\'es, 
because  he  is  still  waiting  for  the  move  by  Thomas  upon  which 
Grant's  despatch  has  given  him  reason  to  count.  Hence,  Howard, 
having  joined  him  toward  eleven  o'clock,  has  taken  good  care  not 
to  engage  him  :  Sherman  directs  him  to  take  a  position  on  his  left, 
between  the  summit  of  the  hill  occupied  by  Morgan  Smith  and 
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the  Chickamaaga,  near  Boyoe's  Station.  He  also  leaves  the 
whole  of  Davis'  division  between  these  hills  and  the  river.  Out 
of  fifteen  brigades^  he  has,  then,  sent  only  four  to  the  front.  Grant, 
on  the  contrary,  counts  on  him  to  achieve  the  first  success  which 
will  shake  the  hostile  line.  Hence  the  reason  why  he  persists 
in  removing  a  portion  of  his  centre  to  increase  the  forces  of  his 
lieutenant  The  evacuation  of  Lookout  Mountain  has  restored 
freedom  of  action  to  Baird,  hitherto  charged  with  the  care  of 
goarding  the  northern  side  of  Chattanooga  Creek.  Shortly  after 
having  sent  the  Eleventh  oorps  to  the  left,  Grant  orders  this  gen- 
eral to  pass  in  the  rear  of  the  entire  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  to 
follow  Howard,  and  to  place  himself,  like  Howard,  under  the 
orders  of  Sherman.  But  the  latter,  seeing  him  arrive  a  little 
before  midday,  declines  his  co-operation,  and  directs  him  to  retrace 
his  steps  to  assume,  on  the  left  of  the  Fourth  corps,  the  position 
at  first  assigned  to  Howard.  Thus  Grant,  expecting  from  him 
the  decisive  blow,  gives  him  seven  of  his  thirteen  divisions,  while 
Sherman,  convinced  that  his  part  is  only  to  attract  to  the  left  the 
greatest  number  of  the  enemy  possible,  finds  that  they  send  him 
more  men  than  he  can  use.  This  misunderstanding  nlight  make 
them  lose,  while  waiting  the  one  for  the  other,  the  few  hours  of 
daylight  yet  remaining  to  them,  but  they  both  have  too  much 
experience  of  war  not  to  comprehend  the  perils  involved  in  this 
prolonged  delay. 

Toward  two  o'clock  Greneral  John  Smith  receives  from  Sherman 
the  order  to  bring  forward  in  line  Matthies'  and  Raum's  brigades, 
until  now  in  reserve-  These  troops,  not  being  able  to  follow  the 
ridge  already  occupied  by  Corse,  advance  farther  down  on  the  side 
of  the  hill.  Passing  behind  Loomis  and  Buschbeck,  they  form 
on  their  right,  and  thus  face  the  north-east  to  ascend  the  slope, 
partly  timbered,  which  overlooks  the  railroad  to  Cleveland.  The 
battle  is  renewed,  not  only  on  the  right,  but  in  the  centre  and  on  the 
left :  Cleburne  is  hard  pressed.  This  is  the  moment  Hardee  chooses 
to  engage  Gist's  division,  massed  above  the  tunnel.  General  John 
Smith  by  deploying  has  almost  reached  the  rather  deep  gorge  fol- 
lowed by  the  railway  before  coming  to  the  tunnel.  Gist,  descend- 
ing into  this  gorge  while  the  Federals  are  advancing  in  an  opposite 
direction,  passes  beyond  their  right  without  being  perceived  by 
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them,  and  suddenly  throws  himself  upon  their  flank.  With  their 
lines  broken  by  this  unforeseen  attack,  the  two  Federal  brigades 
rush  down  the  slope,  vigorously  pursued  across  extensive  fields 
stretching  between  the  last  foot-hills  of  the  heights  occupied 
by  the  two  contending  parties.  Greneral  Matthies  is  among  the 
wounded.  Buschbeck  also  receives  the  shock :  hb  losses  are  great^ 
his  right  suffers  badly,  ajid  he  leaves,  like  General  Smith,  a  num- 
ber of  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  But  the  latter  is 
soon  checked,  for  in  turn  he  presents  his  flank  to  a  portion  of 
Corse's  brigade ;  his  rear  is  menaced  by  the  fire  of  Loomis,  who 
has  remained  in  the  woods,  and  Greneral  Smith  is  not  long  in  rally- 
ing his  men  to  stand  against  the  enemy.  Gist,  loath  to  expose 
himself  in  the  open  country,  brings  back  his  division  above 
the  tunnel. 

His  opportune  and  energetic  movement  has  completely  re- 
leased Cleburne.  The  Fifteenth  corps  has  been  much  tried  in 
these  partial  attacks.  The  reserves  are  rather  distant,  it  is  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  Sherman  appears  determined  this 
time  to  await  the  falling  into  line  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land, the  inaction  of  which  he  cannot  explain. 

The  Union  genenils  from  the  lieight  of  Indian  Hill  have 
witnessed  Smithes  rout,  and  the  positions  of  Corse's  and  Giles 
Smith's  brigades,  being  hidden  from  the  Federals  by  the  configura- 
tion of  the  ground,  have  appeared  to  them  even  of  greater  import- 
ance than  they  really  were.  Sherman  being  unable  to  take  the 
heights  commanding  the  tunnel,  it  is  henceforth  upon  his  right 
wing  that  Grant  dejK'nds  to  turn  the  flank  of  Bragg's  line  of 
defence.  But  he  has  not  yet  had  any  news  of  it.  Hooker  got  in 
motion  for  Rossville  about  ten  o'clock,  as  soon  as  he  received  the 
first  order  giving  him  this  direction  :  it  apjK^ars  that  the  second 
order  never  reached  him.  The  road  followed  first  by  the  Confed- 
erates, and  then  by  their  adversaries,  crosses  the  Chattanooga  only 
four  miles  from  its  mouth,  but  eighteen  hundred  yards  from  Ross- 
ville. Osterhaus'  division,  advancing  in  front,  reaches  at  noon 
the  crossing-point.  No  enemy  is  in  sight,  but  the  bridge  is  en- 
tirely destroyed,  and  the  river,  swollen  by  the  rains,  is  nowhere 
fordable.  To  cross  the  headlong  torrent  trees  must  be  felled. 
This   operation   retards   Hooker's   movements.      It  is  past  two 
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o'clock  when,  no  longer  expecting  the  repair  of  the  bridge  and 
availing  himself  of  a  plain  foot-bridge,  Osterhaiis  throws  his  two 
brigades  on  the  right  bank.  The  first  raiment  landed  on  that 
bank  was  sent  toward  Bossville  to  take  the  defile  through  which, 
two  months  before,  Thomas  crossed  Missionary  Ridge. 

A  detachment  of  the  Confederate  division  of  Stewart,  composed 
of  infantry  and  a  few  pieces  of  ordnance,  is  posted  on  both  sides 
of  the  passage  in  the  rear  of  the  town  of  Rossville,  which  was 
hastily  evacuated.  These  troops,  well  posted,  arrest  at  first  the 
progress  of  the  Federals.  But  as  soon  as  Osterhaus,  coming  up 
with  his  two  brigades,  deploys  Woods  on  the  left  and  Williamson 
on  the  right  of  the  road,  the  Confederates,  fearing  to  be  surrounded, 
fidl  back  on  the  main  part  of  their  army  by  following  the  crest 
of  Missionary  Ridge. 

It  is  three  o'clock.  The  bridge  across  Cliattanooga  Creek  is  fin- 
ished. Hooker  hastens  the  march  of  his  troops  to  reach  the  defile  and 
aftenv^ard  effect  the  conversion  to  the  left  which  has  been  enjoined 
upon  him.  These  manoeuvres  have  not  escaped  the  attention  of 
Breckinridge,  who  sends  ahead  of  him  the  remainder  of  Stewart's 
division.  The  left  flank  of  the  array  being  seriously  threatened, 
he  is  obliged  to  detach  a  portion  of  his  forces  to  cover  it.  But  he 
thus  completes  the  weakening  of  the  centre  of  the  line  of  battle, 
which  Hardee's  manoeuvre  to  the  right  has  already  deprived  of  a 
support  on  that  side,  and  thus  finds  itself  reduced  to  ten  brigaded. 

The  unevenness  of  the  ground  does  not  allow  Grant  to  follow 
with  his  field-glass  the  movements  of  his  right  as  he  follows  those 
of  his  left,  and,  this  wing  operating  without  connection  with  the 
pest  of  the  army,  the  consequence  is  that  the  general-in-chief  is 
ignorant  even  of  the  passage  of  Chattanooga  Creek.  Hooker 
intends  to  give  news  of  himself  to  Grant  by  appearing  on  the 
top  of  Missionary  Ridge.  However,  Grant's  anxieties  increase  in 
proportion  as  the  day  advances ;  one  hour  later  and  it  will  be  too 
late  to  attempt  the  decisive  effort  which  must  ensure  a  victory  so 
fortunately  prepared.  It  is  in  vain  that  with  an  assumed  calm  he 
darts  his  eyes  over  every  part  of  the  battlefield.  Turning  toward 
one  of  his  old  classmates.  General  Wood,  he  said  to  him  :  "Still, 
something  must  be  done  to  help  Sherman."  In  fact,  Grant  is  not 
one  of  those  narrow  minds  which  persist  too  long  in  the  presence 
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of  nnfiireBeen  obetadeB.  Like  all  great  men  of  vmr,  he  Imovm 
how  to  modify  his  desigiiB  in  aoooidanoe  with  the  haauda  of  the 
battle.  After  a  few  moments'  eonveraation  with  Thomaa — this 
tried  chief  in  whom,  firom  the  time  of  his  arrival,  he  has  showa 
the  most  complete  confidence — ^his  mind  is  made  np^  his  orden 
are  issued.  Baird  having  returned  near  to  the  IVMirth  ccwps^  ha 
has  four  divisions  in  hand.  One  brigade  only  (Starkweadm^s) 
occupies  the  fortifications  at  Chattanooga.  The  eleven  othen  sUl 
advance  in  line  of  battle,  preceded  at  a  short  distance  hj  a  doable 
line  of  skirmishers^  and  shall  cany  hj  storm  the  wmks  oovering 
the  base  of  Missionary  Ridge.  The  enemy  once  dialodged,  the 
brigades  shall  await  new  orders  to  assault  the  poaitioiis  on  the  hifl 
itself. 

Grant  no  doubt  hopes  that  Bragg,  troubled  by  this  menace,  will 
recall  the  troops  which  are  opposing  Sherman  or  that  Hooker  will 
appear  at  the  proper  time  on  his  flank,  and  that  one  of  his  two 
wings  will  thus  come  to  support  this  assault  Six  oannon-ahota^ 
rapidly  fired  from  the  battery  posted  on  Indian  EQll,  will  give  to 
the  four  divisions  the  signal  to  get  in  motion. 

A  little  after  half-past  three  o'clock  the  signal  resonnds  in  Ihe 
midst  of  the  irr^ular  cannoDade  which  has  been  going  on  ^noe 
the  morning  between  the  centres  of  the  hostile  armies.  The  men 
of  the  Fourth  corps,  under  Sheridan  and  Wood,  deployed  right 
and  left  in  front  of  Indian  Hill,  alone  have  heard  the  guns,  and 
they  immediately  obey  the  signal.  But  Johnson,  who  extends  the 
front  of  the  former,  and  Baird,  who  has  just  taken  a  position 
beyond  the  latter,  warned  beforehand,  do  not  hesitate  to  follow 
them.  A  striking  spectacle  is  offered  to  the  eyes  of  the  witnesses, 
friends  or  foes,  who  from  the  summit  of  the  hills  opposite  gace 
over  the  battlefield.  Twenty-five  thousand  combatants  move  in 
perfect  order :  it  is  the  main  line,  somewhat  convex  on  account  of 
the  slight  projection  made  by  the  Fourth  corps.  A  cloud  of  skir- 
mishers goes  before  it:  it  is  followed  at  a  short  distance  by  a 
second  line  of  battalions  massed  in  double  columns,  with  long 
intervals  between  them.  The  sun  sheds  its  oblique  rays  upon  the 
shining  bayonets  of  this  army  advancing,  as  in  a  parade,  with  a 
quick  and  steady  step,  and  upon  the  groups  of  mounted  officers 
at  its  head.     Bragg   concentrates  upon  this  army  the  fire  of 
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fdxty  cannon.  The  Federal  batteries,  planted  upon  the  crest  of 
Indian  Hill,  and  which  up  to  the  present  have  counted  their  shots, 
respond,  and  seek  in  vain  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  Confederate 
artillery.  The  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance  mounted  on  Fort  Wood 
also  belch  out  their  long  conical  projectiles  in  the  direction  of 
Missionary  Kidge,  although  the  distance,  about  five  thousand  four 
hundred  and  seventy-two  yards,  renders  them  more  dangerous  to 
the  assailers  than  to  the  enemy.  The  Federal  line  extends  nearly 
two  miles.  Before  it  is  a  stretch  of  woods  occupied  by  the  hostile 
skirmishers ;  then  follows  a  small  plain  ahead  of  the  first  breast- 
works. The  sides  of  Missionary  Ridge,  from  the  crest  to  the  base, 
present  a  uniform  length  of  some  four  hundred  and  thirty-three  to 
five  hundred  and  forty-two  yards.  Although  bare,  they  are  brist- 
ling with  obstacles — here  trunks  of  trees  scattered,  there  projecting 
rocks  or  rolling  stones,  elsewhere  turfy,  slippery,  precipitate  slopes. 
They  are  crossed  by  numerous  zigzag  roads.  The  sides  of  the 
mountain  consist  of  a  series  of  small  ridges,  like  the  ins  and  outs 
of  a  rack,  while  the  summit  oh  the  crest,  withal  very  narrow, 
offers,  however,  positions  of  which  Bragg  has  availed  himself  to 
establish  his  batteries.  But  the  pitch  of  the  ground  diminishing 
toward  the  top,  these  positions,  which  well  flank  the  internal 
angles,  have  no  range  on  the  external. 

Now  the  Confederate  skirmishers  precipitately  abandon  the 
"woods,  closely  pressed  by  those  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 
The  latter,  coming  upon  the  run,  are  greeted  with  a  formidable 
musketry-fire,  for  all  the  Confederate  regiments  assigned  to  out- 
post duty  have  massed  in  the  breastworks.  Soon  the  Union  line 
of  battle  debouches  from  the  woods  in  spite  of  a  shower  of 
shells :  it  hastens  its  step  while  maintaining  its  good  order.  At 
the  sight  of  these  serried  battalions,  of  which  nothing  can  check 
the  advance,  the  Confederates  feel  their  courage  weaken.  Most 
of  them  desert  the  works  behind  which,  but  a  few  moments  before, 
they  believed  themselves  invincible.  Others  throw  themselves  into 
the  trench  to  avoid  the  projectiles,  and  are  taken  prisoners  by  the 
Federal  skirmishers,  who  on  all  sides  have  scaled  the  parapet. 
The  bravest  meet  death  while  facing  the  enemy. 

Thomas'  battalions  now  come  up,  also  on  the  run.  Willich's 
brigade,  forming  the  centre  of  Wood's  division,  is  the  first  to 
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reach  the  hostile  intrenchmcnts.  Hazen  on  the  right  and  Bealty 
on  the  left  closely  follow  it.  Sheridan  penetrates  at  the  same  timfl 
into  the  intrenchmcnts  with  two  brigades — Wagner^s  on  the  left, 
and  its  neighbor  under  Harker.  The  third,  under  Colonel  Sher- 
man, is  somewhat  in  the  rear  at  right  angles,  the  right  ranged  as 
a  column  to  cover  his  flank,  because  Johnson,  who  was  not  up 
with  Sheridan,  has  not  been  able  to  meet  him. 

Twenty  minutes  have  elapsed  since  the  Federal  line  got  in 
motion.  It  is  enough  time  to  allow  Bragg  to  prepare  the  defenoe 
of  the  slo])es  of  which  it  has  reached  the  base.  The  ten  brigades 
and  the  batteries  which  form  its  centre  number  some  thirtea 
thousand  infantry  and  two  thousand  artillerists.  It  is  true  that 
from  this  number  must  be  deducted  the  losses  that  the  first  line 
has  just  sustained.  But  the  position  ap{)ears  to  be  so  strong  that, 
according  to  Bragg's  own  words,  a  single  cordon  of  skirmishen 
ought  to  have  sufficed  to  defend  it  against  the  entire  Federal  army. 
Hence  it  is  with  the  utmost  confidence  that  the  Confederate 
general  makes  his  last  arrangements  for  the  fight.  While  the 
fugitives  gain  the  crest  through  the  internal  angles  of  the  ridges^ 
the  entire  artillery  resumes  fire  against  the  Union  battalions, 
whose  compact  masses  present  a  large  mark  for  its  shells.  As 
fast  as  the  latter  reach  the  parapet  aflcr  having  dislodged  the 
defenders  who  could  yet  dis])ute  it  to  them,  they  try  to  gain 
shelter  boliiiid  this  obstacle.  But  it  is  in  vain,  because  the  exterior 
projection  of  the  work  is  not  sufficient  to  protect  them  against  the 
plungin<^  fire  of  the  enemy.  Sheridan  has  so  well  foreseen  this 
contingciuy  that,  when  on  the  point  of  setting  his  division  in 
motion,  he  ctuisetl  Granger,  his  immediate  chief,  to  be  asked 
whether  there  has  not  been  a  misunderstanding,  and  whether  it  is 
necessary  to  come  to  a  halt  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  In  fact,  the 
position  of  the  Federals  is  one  of  those  in  which  no  force  would 
be  able  to  maintain  itself  long.  Riddled  by  a  formidable  artillery 
only  a  few  hundred  yards  off,  exposed  to  the  bullets  of  the  skir- 
mishers ambushed  on  the  sloi>e,  they  must  needs  move  forward  or 
fall  back.  In  an  instant  everybody  has  understood  it,  from  the 
general  down  to  the  last  soldier.  They  have  not  come  there  to 
fall  back,  nor  can  they  move  forward  without  orders  which  will 
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ensure  by  their  uniformity  the  success  of  the  movement,  and  there 
is  no  time  to  wait  for  orders.  For  some  minutes  the  anxiety 
of  the  chief  is  painful.  But  it  does  not  last  long.  One  of  those 
inspirations,  sudden  and  so  contagious  that  they  appear  unanimous, 
that  sometimes  carry  away  a  number  of  experienced  men  whose 
very  peril  enlightens  their  judgment,  has  abruptly  put  an  end  to  all 
hesitation  in  contempt  of  rules  regarding  military  practice.  Those 
of  Willich's  men  who  first  reached  the  intrenchment  have  followed 
up  their  adversaries  without  halting  at  the  foot  of  the  slope. 
Their  comrades  follow  them  instinctively.  On  their  right,  Hazen, 
not  being  able  to  wait  for  another  signal,  carries  away  his  entire 
brigade.  The  example  thus  set  is  so  rapidly  followed  by  Wag- 
ner's and  Marker's  troops  near  him,  and  by  those  of  Beatty  and 
Turchin  on  the  left  of  Willich,  that  the  battle-front  of  the  entire 
Federal  centre  is  not  broken  by  this  spontaneous  manoeuvre.  The 
second  line  crosses  the  works  without  halting,  and  it  is  not  long 
in  uniting  with  the  first.  Two  of  Baird's  brigades  and  Johnson's 
division  are  somewhat  in  the  rear. 

To  use  an  expression  bold  as  the  resolution  which  has  just  carried 
away  an  entire  army,  it  may  be  said  that  the  soldiers  fled  forward. 
Their  superiors  hasten  to  follow  and  encourage  them.  It  is,  in 
feet,  necessary  to  take  advantage  of  their  ardor  in  order  to  deal 
the  blow  which  will  decide  the  fate  of  the  battle :  any  hasitation 
would  be  irreparable.  Meanwhile,  the  unity  of  the  manoeuvre 
appears  for  an  instant  to  be  compromised  by  some  orders  given 
conformably  to  instructions  by  General  Grant.  The  officer  whom 
Sheridan  has  sent  to  Granger,  and  who  brings  him  back  the  advice 
not  to  proceed  beyond  the  foot  of  the  hill,  causes  Wagner's  bri- 
gade to  return  the  way  it  came ;  a  portion  of  Barker's  brigade 
follows  this  movement.  The  losses  sustained  by  these  troops 
prove  how  much  a  retreat  would  cost  them.  Fortunately,  Sheri- 
dan hastens  in  the  midst  of  them,  and,  receiving  fresh  instructions 
from  Grant,  he  brings  them  again.  On  the  left  a  similar  incident 
has  broken  Baird's  line.  Van  Derveer's  and  Phelps'  brigades, 
which  form  his  centre  and  left,  reached  somewhat  later  than  Tur- 
chin the  intrenchments  abandoned  by  the  enemy.  While  Turchin 
was  resuming  his  forward  march  they  came  to  a  halt,  and  an  order 
sent  from  Indian  Hill  held  them  an  instant.     But  at  the  end  of  a 
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few  minctteB  a  fresh  order  enabled  Baiid  to  hasten  with  ihem  to 
assistanoe  of  the  brigade  on  the  ri^t 

Grreat  was  the  astonishment  of  Grant  and  Thomas  when  ihef  "^ 
beheld  the  entire  line  of  battle  advancii^  r^golarly  upon  the  eloped*- 
which  thqr  had  not  dared  order  them  to  ascend.    The  adventnn^ 
was  perilous,  for  there  was  no  reserve  to  sustain  the  aasailants  ani^ 
offer  them  a  support  in  case  of  a  reverse.    If  the  crest  is  not  car* 
ried  it  will  be  neoeasary  to  fall  back  on  Chattanooga  and  break  th^ 
line  of  communication  with  Sherman  and  Hooker.    The  first  will 
have  only  to  recroes  the  Tennessee,  but  the  second,  with  smaller 
forces,  is  in  an  isolated  position,  of  which  fict  the  conqncring 
enemy  may  avail  himself  to  inflict  upon  him  a  painfiil  lesson.    It 
is,  then,  either  a  decisive  victory  or  a  complete  defeat  that  the 
Federals  are  going  to  get  upon  that  crest  bristling  with  cannoiL 
But  the  die  is  cast^  and  the  officers  of  Thomas'  staff  have  gcme  to 
carry,  as  we  have  said,  to  the  four  division  commanders  the  order 
to  continue  mardiing  if  they  think  it  is  possible  to  readi  the  som- 
mit    The  entire  Union  artillery,  redoubling  its  fire^  causes  Bngg^i 
artillery  to  sustain  serious  losses. 

Meantime,  the  ranks  have  intermingled,  the' regiments  have 
united  in  the  Federal  line.  It  forms  a  mass  more  or  less  deep, 
swaying^  delaying  on  some  points,  without  ceasing  to  advance. 
The  slopes  are  hard  to  climb;  strength  and  ardor  are  not  the 
same  among  all  the  assailants.  But  if  their  ways  differ  somewhat, 
there  arc  seen  no  laggards  among  them.  The  boldest  of  them 
gather  around  the  flags,  each  of  which  they  pass  from  hand  to 
hand  as  fast  as  one  pays  with  his  life  for  the  honor  of  holding  it 
a  moment :  they  move  rapidly  forward,  then  halt  to  give  othen 
time  to  join  them.  Thus  they  go  up,  almost  without  firiug  a  gun, 
on  the  sides  of  Missionary  Ridge :  the  intermediate  line  of  breast- 
works;  incomplete  and  illy  defended,  has  already  been  passed  at 
several  i)oints. 

The  Confederates  had  not  believed  in  so  much  boldness.  As 
soon  as  they  saw  the  Federal  line  arrive  halfway  up  they  mingled 
tlie  fire  of  their  musketry  with  that  of  the  artillery  and  changed 
the  shell  for  canister.  Although  this  fire  is  too  plunging,  it 
opens  large  gaps  in  the  Federal  lines.  The  external  angles  whidi 
rib  the  slo|)e  presenting  a  smaller  area  to  the  shots  of  the  enemy, 
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the  Unionists  close  up  on  these  ridges^  thus  breaking  their  line 
into  separate  groups  which  advance  slowly^  leaving  behind  them 
the  bloody  marks  of  their  passage. 

The  Confederate  artillerists,  always  full  of  ardor,  redouble  their 
fire  against  the  groups  not  concealed  from  their  view.  Bragg, 
who  is  by  the  side  of  his  only  two  mounted  pieces  of  artillery, 
placed  in  front  of  his  headquarters,  encourages  the  men  and  shares 
their  confidence.  Opposite  him,  Wagner's  brigade  not  having 
been  able  to  regain  the  advance  made  by  the  others,  he  believes 
it  to  be  already  repulsed.  But  during  that  time  five  or  six  groups 
among  the  most  numerous  and  the  least  exposed  have  almost  fin- 
ished the  redoubtable  ascent.  In  the  centre,  Willich's  and  Hazen's 
brigades,  each  following  a  ridge,  have  escaped  more  and  more  the 
direct  fire  of  the  artillery,  whose  well-directed  shots  from  Indian 
Hill  have  otherwise  unlimbered  several  pieces,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  losses  inflicted  upon  them  by  a  fusillade  received  almost  at 
dose  quarters,  they  attain  to  a  few  yards  from  the  summit.  Most 
of  the  higher  officers  have  been  hit ;  one  of  the  flags  has  changed 
hands  six  times.  However,  nothing  arrests  the  Federals,  and, 
grouping  themselves  in  masses,  they  spring  upon  the  crest.  They 
had  hardly  planted  their  feet  there  when  the  hostile  infantry  dis- 
bands and  precipitates  itself  in  disorder  down  the  declivity  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  hill.  It  is  Reynolds'  brigade  that  Hazen  has 
routed,  and  the  left  of  Anderson's  division  that  Willich  has  pene- 
trated. Bragg  comes  up  in  haste  and  endeavors  to  rally  the  fugi- 
tives, while  Bate  on  one  side  and  Anderson  on  the  other  strive  to 
take  the  assailants  obliquely  on  both  flanks.  Willich's  and  Hazen's 
position  would  be  critical  indeed  if  they  were  isolated,  but  they 
have  preceded  only  by  a  few  minutes  on  the  crest  Barker's  and 
Sherman's  brigades  on  the  right  and  Turchin's  on  the  left.  They 
have  seized  the  enemy's  guns,  killing  the  artillerists,  wi)o  brave- 
ly defend  them  to  the  last.  While  they  turn  them  against  their 
former  owners,  almost  exhausting  the  caissons  and  firing  canister 
on  the  troops  in  confusion  that  crowd  upon  the  crest  right  and 
left,  Sheridan  has  established  himself  on  the  summit  and  broken 
the  ranks  of  Bate's  division,  weakened  by  the  detachments  sent  to 
the  north-east.  Turchin  has  likewise  carried  the  centre  of  the 
positions  occupied  by  Anderson's  division.     Five  or  six  gaps  are 
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thus  made  in  len  dian  ten  minutes  in  tlie  Confederate  line.  All 
the  MBailants  nuh  in  at  once,  widening  them  witJi  n  nipiditj 
against  which  the  isolak-d  remnants  of  tbat  brokeu  linu  strug- 
gle in  vain.  The  artillery  becumcs  eilent  on  bofii  sides.  Tlie 
mtike  lasts  an  iDStent  only.  Wagner  and  Bo&tty,  who  have  hiui 
the  btu'dest  groond  to  climb,  are  supported  on  all  sides,  and  soon 
join  their  comrades,  ihtig^,  rendered  desperate  by  the  power- 
lessness  of  his  effiirts,  is  borne  away  by  the  bewildered  crowd  of 
his  Boldiers  at  the  moment  when  he  is  on  the  point  of  being  enr- 
rounded.  A  nnmlbar  of  olticers — among  otliers,  Breckinndge's 
cliief  of  Btaff — many  privates,  almost  all  the  guns  that  had  fired 
canister  on  the  Fedci-als,  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  latter.  A 
general  panic  sdzee  the  troops  that  had  Srmly  awaited  the  enetny 
with  BO  mndi  assnrance.  Tlie  crazed  soldiers,  deaf  to  the  ^■oioc 
of  their  ofBcers,  precipitate  themselves  in  the  direction  of  C'hick- 
amauga:  some  pieces  of  artillery  and  many  limbers  encumber 
the  narrow  roads  vhleb  furrow  the  eastern  slope  of  the  hills.  Out 
of  ten  brigades,  only  one  or  two,  those  which  form  Anderson's 
ri^t,  have  maintained  their  ranks ;  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
army  by  Turdiin'a  attack,  they  have  formed  perpend  icu hi riy  to 
the  ridge  upon  this  same  eji^teni  slope  elsfwlicrc  rovi.T<.-<l  with 
fugitives,  and  menace  tlie  letl  flank  of  the  victorious  Federals. 
But  Baird's  arrival  with  the  brigaded  of  Van  Derveer  and  Phelps 
obliges  Anderson  to  &I1  back  in  turn  toward  the  north  with  the 
remnants  of  hia  division,  to  seek  support  near  Hardee,  whose 
portion  has  not  yet  been  broken  through. 

Indeed,  this  general,  concentrating  the  fire  of  his  powecfhl 
artillery  on  the  slopes  that  Sherman  has  vainly  tried  to  scale,  has 
kept  completely  in  check  the  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee. It  is  at  the  moment  when,  the  night  approaching,  he  con- 
gratulates himself  upon  this  success,  that  he  hears  of  the  disaster 
which  has  befallen  Breckinridge's  corps.  Taking  with  him  Cheat- 
ham's division,  composed  of  soldiers  better  inured  to  war  than 
those  of  Stevenson,  and  which,  unlike  the  latter,  have  not  bem 
engaged  against  Sherman,  he  moves  rapidly,  following  the  ridge, 
to  the  assistance  of  Anderson.  He  arrives  at  the  time  when 
the  remnants  of  this  division,  driven  by  Baird,  hastily  &I1  ba^ 
on  the  road  to  Chickamauga  Station.     This  opportune  rdufone- 
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ment  interrupts  the  progress  of  the  Federals,  who  advance  toward 
the  north  by  following  the  crest  of  Missionary  Ridge.  Cheatham's 
division,  deployed  upon  this  crest,  for  a  moment  resumes  the 
ofiensive,  and  causes  to  the  assailants  heavy  losses  in  rank  and 
file,  among  others  Colonel  Phelps.  Then,  retiring  step  by  step,  it 
reaches  a  culminating  point,  upon  which  it  stands  until  nightfall. 

The  right  wing  is  saved,  but  the  disaster  to  Breckinridge  is 
complete  and  irreparable.  Stewart's  division  itself  has  shared 
the  fate  of  the  rest  of  his  army  corps.  We  left  it  at  the  time 
when  he  led  it  in  front  of  Hooker,  who  about  three  o'clock  ren- 
dered himself  master  of  the  Eossville  defile.  The  latter  has  de- 
ployed his  three  little  divisions  across  Missionary  Ridge  to  the 
northward  of  the  defile ;  Osterhaus  forms  on  the  eastern  declivity 
and  Geary  on  the  slopes  facing  the  west,  with  the  entire  artil- 
lery, which  Hooker  has  not  wished  to  carry  on  mountain-paths. 
Cruft,  in  the  centre,  will  follow  the  crest,  of  which  he  has  taken 
possession  after  a  pretty  sharp  engagement.  This  crest  being  very 
narrow,  he  ranges  Grose's  brigade  en  ichdon  on  three  lines  :  a  por- 
tion of  Whitaker's  brigade  supports  it  on  the  left ;  tlie  rest  is  placed 
in  reserve.  These  seven  brigades  encounter  Stewart's  division, 
which  has  rapidly  occupied  the  breastworks  constructed  by  the 
Federals,  five  hundred  and  forty-three  yards  from  the  defile,  dur- 
ing the  sad  night  from  the  20th  to  the  21st  of  September.  Yet 
these  works,  turned  toward  the  east,  offer  no  support  against  an 
enemy  master  of  the  two  slopes.  While  Cruft  attacks  them  in 
front,  Osterhaus  and  Geary,  advancing  right  and  left,  compel  Stew- 
art's soldiers  to  evacuate  them.  The  same  manoeuvre  dislodges 
them  from  a  second  line  of  intrenchments.  Closely  pressed  by 
Hooker's  soldiers,  they  can  no  longer  stand  anywhere,  and  soon 
their  retreat  turns  into  a  rout  which  no  effort  of  their  officers  can 
check.  Some,  going  down  to  the  eastward  to  gain  the  crossings  on 
the  Chickamauga,  fall  into  Osterhaus'  hands ;  others  rush  to  the 
westward  as  far  as  Geary's  lines.  Most  of  them,  following  the  line 
of  the  ridge,  escape  from  one  danger  only  to  fall  into  another. 

The  two  brigades  of  Johnson's  division  crowned,  shortly  after 
Sheridan,  the  crest  occupied  by  the  left  of  Bate's  division.  Un- 
covered by  the  departure  of  Stewart,  the  Confederates  have  shown 
but  little  resistance  on  that   side.     At  the  sound  of  the  firing, 
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Hooker's  troope^  that  are  now  only  sixteen  hondrad  and  fifty  jaidi 
from  there,  have  hastened  their  steps,  and  Oarlin  has  only  to  fiMsa 
to  the  right  in  order  to  pick  up  most  of  the  fhgitiveB  that  the  troops 
are  driving  before  them.  Breckinridge,  with  those  that  he  has 
been  able  to  save,  rapidly  gains  the  banks  of  the  Chioikamaiig% 
upon  which  are  crowded  the  remnants  of  his  army  oorpa.  The 
rout  is  therefore  complete,  and  notwithstanding  tiie  saooesses  of 
Hardee  the  disaster  to  the  Confederate  army  is  irrqwraUe.  Bng|[ 
sends  to  his  two  lieutenants  the  order  to  &11  back  dmriog  the  night 
beyond  the  Chickamauga :  truly  an  ironical  order  fi>r  Breckinridge^ 
useless  for  Hardee,  who  well  understands  the  peril  of  his  sitnatioa 
However,  Bete  has  maintained  some  regiments  in  good  order. 
Upon  him  devolves  the  task  of  covering  the  road  to  Quckamaiiga 
Station  and  the  bridge  thrown  across  the  river  of  the  same  name 
somewhat  below  the  confluence  of  its  two  brandies—^  oaeleBB  tad^ 
because,  while  Beird  is  engaged  with  Cheathami  Wood  is  fortify* 
ing  upon  the  crest  and  picking  up  most  of  tlie  afaand(«ied  gwM^ 
and  Johnson  is  finishing  the  dispersion  of  Stewart^s  division,  Sheri- 
dan in  hot  pursuit  descends  the  slopes  of  Missionary  lUdge  with 
Wagner's  and  Harker's  brigades  deployed  on  the  left  and  r^ht 
of  the  road  to  Chickamauga  Station. 

Night  has  come.  Most  of  the  victors  think  only  of  establiA- 
ing  themselves  in  the  positions  which  they  have  just  secured. 
Grant  and  his  lieutenants  are  in  the  midst  of  them.  Hardee  is 
already  in  retreat.  While  Cheatham^  on  the  south,  was  masking 
this  movement  he  fell  back  upon  the  heights  which  narrowly 
enclose  on  the  north-east  the  Chickamauga,  so  as  to  cross  this 
stream  on  the  bridges  of  the  two  railways.  Sherman,  tired  of  a 
fruitless  struggle  in  which  he  has  lost  nearly  two  thousand 
men  and  three  generals,  has  contented  himself  with  occupy- 
ing the  approaches  to  the  tunnel,  which  he  has  found  abandoned. 
On  the  ri^ht  Hooker  came  to  a  halt  as  soon  as  his  lines  met  John- 
son's. But  the  indefatigable  Sheridan  is  on  the  track  of  the  fugi- 
tives. Bate  awaits  him,  with  all  the  soldiers  he  has  been  able  to 
collect  and  some  guns,  upon  a  crest  not  much  elevated,  but  pre- 
cipitous, which  some  sixteen  hundi-ed  yards  from  the  main  chain 
separates  it  from  the  Chickamauga  Valley.  Although  without 
artillery,  the  Federals  do  not  hesitate  to  attack  him.     The  first 
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line  is  checked^  but  Sheridan^  who  comes  up  with  the  reserves, 
brings  them  into  action  despite  the  obscurity  and  the  difficulties 
of  the  ground.  While  Harker  engages  the  enemy  in  front, 
General  Wagner  with  two  raiments  scales  a  steep  acclivity  and 
endeavors  to  turn  the  flank  of  Bate's  right.  The  full  moon,  an 
aooomplice  with  the  victors,  slowly  rises  behind  the  dark  crest  of 
the  hill.  Sheridan  and  his  companions  see,  depicted  like  Chinese 
silhouettes  against  the  sky,  which  the  moon  tinges  with  its  pale 
light,  the  profiles  of  Wagner's  soldiers,  who  have  just  reached 
the  top.  It  is  the  signal  for  a  fresh  attack,  before  which  Bate 
promptly  &lls  back.  But  in  gaining  an  hour  this  valiant  sol- 
dier has  allowed  the  remnants  of  the  left  wing  to  cross  the  river ; 
he  himself  reaches  the  bridge  and  destroys  it,  after  having  been 
the  last  to  cross  it.  As  early  as  half-post  seven  o'clock  Granger 
has  taken  measures  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  fugitives,  the 
wagons,  and  the  guns  that  must  have  delayed  between  the  river 
and  the  ridges  carried  by  Baird.  Sheridan  will  rapidly  gain  the 
approaches  to  the  bridge ;  then,  facing  northward,  he  will  descend 
the  left  bank  of  the  Chickamauga,  supported  on  tlie  west  by 
Wood.  But  the  guides  having  been  long  in  coming,  he  reaches 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  only  the  ruins  of  the  bridge.  He 
found  only  broken  wagons,  abandoned  muskets,  and  stragglers 
eager  to  deliver  themselves  captive.  It  is  useless  to  continue; 
besides,  it  is  necessary  to  give  some  rest  to  the  Fourth  corps 
before  requiring  it  to  undertake  a  fresh  expedition,  which  a  para- 
mount reason  forbids  delaying.  Granger  retains  Wood  and  halts 
Sheridan. 

The  bivouac-fires  joyously  kindled  on  the  summit  of  Mis- 
sionary Ridge  proclaim  afar  the  reunion  of  the  three  Federal 
armies  in  the  formidable  positions  secured  by  their  common 
efforts.  The  happy  Grant  and  his  soldiers  have  a  right  to  rejoice, 
for  the  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge  is  the  most  complete,  the  most 
decisive,  victory  won  by  the  Northern  army  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  Forty  guns  and  six  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty- 
two  prisoners  remained  in  their  hands.  Yet  these  losses,  to  which 
must  be  added  the  dead  and  the  wounded,  too  few  in  number  for 
the  honor  of  the  Confederate  army,  says  Bragg  in  his  official 
report,  do  not  furnish  the  measure  of  the  blow  received  by  that 
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army.     Its  prestige  has  vanished ;  it  has  lost  its  daiingy  its  oon- 
fidence  in  its  leaders. 

We  have  shown  Bragg's  principal  fiiults :  his  prolonged  inaction 
before  Rosecrans,  his  indifference  after  the  battle  of  Wauhatchi^ 
his  imprudence  in  sending  Longstreet  before  E[nozville ;  in  shori| 
his  obstinacy  to  preserve  Lookout  Mountain.     It  is  astonishing^ 
however^  to  see  tried  troops  in  sufficient  numbers,  supported  bj 
powerful  artillery^  allow  themselves  to  be  dislodged  from  a  posi* 
tion  equally  judged  unapproachable  by  Grant  and  Bragg.    Tins 
latter,  not  having  yet  fairly  recovered  from  the  surprise  be  Mi 
about  it,  accused  his  soldiers  of  cowardice  and  attributed  their 
&ilure  to  the  impression  caused  by  the  deployment  of  Grant's 
l^ons,  of  which  they  could  for  the  last  two  days  compare  the 
effective  force  with  their  own  reduced  numbers.     Without  abso- 
lutely discarding  this  explanation,  we  believe  that  the  poeitioDB 
on  Missionary  Bidge  were  more  difficult  to  defend  than  the  two 
chiefs  imagined.     It  was  halfway  up,  and  not  on  the  summit^ 
that  Bragg  should  have  had  his  principal  works  and  posted  all  his 
infantry,  as  Lee  had  done  at  Fredericksburg  for  the  defence  of 
Marye's  Hill.     It  would  have  been  less  dangerous  to  place  it  thos 
halfway,  even  without  any  protection  against  the  bullets  of  the 
enemy,  than  to  range  it  at  the  summit  on  one  line  only  against 
a  steep  slope,  without  reserves  or  a  rally ing-point.       That  po- 
sition, too  high  for  firing,  deprived  of  views  of  certain  salient 
elevations,  was  so  narrow  that  the  line  once  broken  at  any  point  it 
was  impossible  to  re-form  it.     However,  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  assailants  proves  that  the  Confederates  defended  tliemselves 
energetically  until  the  time  when  the  stream  of  bluecoats  which 
no  firing  could  check  came  and  mingled  with  their  ranks.     The 
Unionists  succeeded  because,  instead  of  feeling  the  enemy  by  par- 
tial attacks,  they  at  once  rushed  up  to  storm  his  works,  with- 
out leaving  one  man  in  reserve  behind.     But  the  Fourth  corps, 
which  delivered  the  principal  blow,  in  less  than  an  hour  saw 
fall  the  fifth  part  of  its  effective  force  upon  the  bloody  slopes  of 
Missionary  Ridge.     Sheridan  had  thirteen  hundred  and  Wood  one 
thousand  men  disabled,  among  whom  was  a  very  large  number 
of  field  officers.     Grant's  total  losses  in  the  engagements  on  the 
28d,  the  24th,  and  the  25th  of  November  amounted  to  about 
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seven  hundred  men  killed^  fonr  thousand  wounded^  and  three 
hundred  prisoners— considerable  losses^  without  any  doubt,  but 
which  are  largely  offset  by  the  result  obtained.  After  having 
broken  the  impediments  which  closed  the  passage  of  the  Missis- 
sippiy  it  is  again  Grant  who  has  just  opened  the  doors  of  Georgia. 
The  Federal  armies  have  at  last  found  the  warrior  worthy  to  lead 
them.  The  bold  and  skilful  manoeuvres  which  began  in  the  val- 
ley of  Lookout  Mountain  and  terminated  a  month  later  near  the 
house  whence  Bragg  and  Davis  had  contemplated  a  Union  army 
besi^ed  at  their  feet,  enhance  the  glory  of  the  conquerer  of  Vicks- 
burg.  He  has  proved  that  his  mind,  powerful  to  conceive,  firm 
to  execute,  is  fertile  in  resources  at  the  critical  time. 

If  Bragg  thought  for  an  instant  to  halt  in  the  Chickamauga 
Valley,  the  state  of  his  army  did  not  permit  him  long  to  keep  up 
ihia  hope.  His  army  must  seek,  not  defensive  positions,  for  it 
cannot  fight,  but  places  impenetrable  to  the  enemy,  sheltered  by 
which  it  might  recover  from  the  effects  of  its  disaster.  The  rigor 
of  the  season,  the  lack  of  provisions,  the  necessity  for  the  Federals 
to  aid  Bumside,  will  soon  deliver  it  from  the  pursuit  of  its  adver- 
sary. It  will  be  able  to  halt  at  Dalton,  where  important  d6p6ts 
are  to  be  found. 

Meanwhile,  Grant  loses  not  an  instant  to  despatch  his  soldiers 
upon  the  tracks  of  the  defeated  enemy.  Unfortunately,  the  want 
of  forage  has  obliged  him,  as  we  have  seen,  to  send  away  from 
Chattanooga  all  his  cavalry  save  Long's  brigade,  placed  under  the 
orders  of  General  Sherman.  This  brigade,  in  tlie  field  for  two 
days,  carries  destruction  on  the  railway  which  connected  Bragg 
directly  with  Longstreet.  Long,  having  passed  in  the  aflemoon 
of  the  24th,  after  Sherman,  the  Tennessee,  then  the  Chickamauga 
near  its  mouth,  reached  on  the  same  evening  the  Cleveland  Ilail- 
road  at  Tyner's  Station.  The  destruction  of  this  important 
d6p6t  would  have  sufficed  to  cause  serious  alarm  to  Bragg  and 
great  embarrassments  to  his  quartermaster  if,  when  the  former 
received  the  news  of  that  destruction,  the  battle  waging  on  Mis- 
sionary Ridge  had  not  absorbed  all  his  attention.  While  the  din 
of  this  battle  was  rumbling  behind  him  Long  continued  the 
destruction  of  the  railway  vvA  Ooltawah  as  far  as  Cleveland, 
where  he  found  vaster  stores  abandoned  without  defence.    On  the 
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morning  of  the  26th  he  had  already  rendered  unfit  for  use  about 
ten  miles  of  this  road  in  the  direction  of  Dalton^  and  then  he 
proceeded  northward,  expecting  to  arrive  in  time  to  carry  away  a 
large  supply  of  provisions  destined  for  Longstreet  iirhidi  the 
break  in  the  Hiawassee  bridge  detained  at  Charleston  to  the  south- 
ward of  that  river.  On  the  other  hand,  Sherman,  informed  dorii^ 
the  night  of  Hardee^s  retreat,  gave  orders  to  Davis'  division  to  crofls 
the  Chiekamauga  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  Long's  tracks. 
During  that  time  Howard  is  to  throw  a  bridge  across  the  river 
near  Boyce's  Station,  and  is  to  be  followed  in  his  march  by  the 
Fifteenth  corps.  Sherman  himself,  with  his  six  divisions,  is  to 
ascend  the  right  bank.  If  Bragg  has  delayed  on  that  side,  he  will 
thus  compel  him  promptly  to  retreat ;  if  Bragg  has  not  waited  txx 
him,  he  will  move  on  his  flank  to  throw  him  back  toward  the 
south  and  close  to  him  the  road  to  East  Tennessee.  Thomas  has 
likewise  received  Grant's  orders.  He  is  to  remain  at  Chattanoogii 
where  the  Fourth  corps  will  return  during  the  day  to  take  up  the 
stores  and  equipments  requisite  for  a  long  campaign. 

In  fact,  as  soon  as  Bragg's  movements  shall  be  made  known, 
Granger  shall  take  up  the  line  of  march,  with  his  two  divisions 
and  some  reinforcements,  for  Knoxville.  The  last  news  received 
from  Burnside  causes  fear  lest  he  may  l)e  very  closely  pressed,  and 
unable  for  want  of  provisions  to  resist  lonj^r  than  the  3d  of 
Decern Ixir.  Therefore,  there  is  no  time  to  lose  in  going  to  his 
aid.  The  rest  of  the  army — that  is  to  say,  the  three  divisions  of 
Osterluuis,  Cruft,  and  Geary,  and  the  Fourteenth  corps — shall 
move  down  the  eastern  slopes  of  Missionary  Ridge  and  start  at 
daybreak,  under  Hooker's  direction,  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 

Stimulated  by  success,  the  Feileral  soldiers  execute  with  alac- 
ritv  the  orders  of  their  chief.  On  the  left,  Davis  crosses  the 
Chiekamauga  in  the  night.  Materials  lacking  to  establish  a 
crossing  at  Boyce's  Station,  the  Eleventh  and  the  Fifteenth  corps 
will  cross  over,  after  Davis,  on  the  ponton-bridge.  They  are  nut 
long  in  joining  him,  because  a  dense  fog  much  delays  the  march 
of  his  vanguard.  At  last  the  fog  vanishes,  and  Davis  reaches 
Chiekamauga  Station,  which  for  the  last  two  months  was  the 
main  subsistence  centre  for  Bragg's  army.  The  latter,  believing 
this  station  sheltered  from  the  enemy,  had  collected  there  his  stores 
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of  ammunition  and  provisions  for  the  winter^  his  commissary  and 
other  wagons,  his  bridge-equipage,  and  some  guns  of  large  bore 
recently  arrived.  Several  weeks  would  have  been  required  to 
evacuate  d6p6ts  so  well  filled,  and  Hardee,  after  having  allowed 
his  army  corps  the  time  to  take  therefrom  the  provisions  neces- 
sary for  a  long  march,  had  assigned  to  his  rearguard  the  duty 
of  destroying  these  d6p6ts.  On  the  approach  of  the  Federals  it 
took  up  a  position  on  two  hills  beyond  the  station  and  crowned 
with  some  unfinished  works.  But  Hardee,  whose  entire  corps, 
marching  in  good  order,  does  not  need  that  his  rearguard  should 
sacrifice  itself  to  cover  him,  has  ordered  it  not  to  expose  itself, 
while  retarding  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  to  a  struggle  of  too 
unequal  a  character.  Therefore  it  disappears  in  the  direction  of 
Graysville  ere  Davis  has  had  time  to  make  preparations  for  an 
attack.  Among  the  smoking  mins  which  it  abandons  to  tliem 
Sherman^s  soldiers  still  find  enough  to  fill  their  exhausted  haver- 
sacks. They  do  not  delay  long,  however;  and,  guided  by  the 
abandoned  wagons,  arras,  and  equipments  which  mark  the  track 
of  the  enemy,  they  follow  and  finally  overtake  him.  But  night 
approaches.  The  head  of  the  Federal  column,  after  having 
crossed  a  marsh  covered  with  rank  vc^tation,  again  finds  itself 
in  presence  of  the  Confederate  rearguard,  and  when  Davis,  per- 
ceiving his  first  battalions  warmly  engaged,  wishes  to  deploy  his 
division  the  darkness  brings  him  to  a  halt  three  miles  from  Grays- 
ville. Meantime,  Hardee,  traversing  this  town,  rapidly  continues 
his  march  toward  Bin^old,  where  he  finds  the  remnants  of 
Breckinridge's  corps,  with  his  crowd  of  fugitives,  artillery,  and 
the  long  trains  that  the  day  before  the  battle  were  started  on 
the  road  from  Rossville  to  Dalton.  This  road,  which,  as  the 
reader  will  remember,  crosses  the  West  Chickamauga  at  the 
Red  House  Bridge,  also  crosses  near  Ringgold  the  gap  made  by 
the  eastern  branch,  called  East  Chickamauga,  in  a  chain  of  hills 
named  on  the  north  White  Oak  Ridge  and  on  the  south  Taylor's 
Ridge.  The  road  and  the  railway,  running  over  a  narrow  strip 
on  the  right  bank,  are  commanded  on  both  sides  by  bluffs  from  a 
hundred  and  forty  to  a  hundred  and  seventy-three  yards  high. 
The  nearest  necks,  Parker's  (Jap  and  Nickajack  Gap,  are  both 
nearly  eight  miles  off*,  one  to  the  northward  and  the  other  to  the 
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southward.  This  narrow  passage^  which  Bragg's  entire  anny  is 
obliged  to  cross^  will  retard  his  progress,  but  it  affords  excellent 
positions  to  cheek  for  some  time  the  pursuit  hj  the  enemy.  It  k 
therefore  important  that  Hardee's  troops,  alone  in  a  oo]iditi<»i  to 
fight,  should  occupy  it  as  promptly  as  possible. 

Fortunately  for  the  Confederates,  Hooker  was  delayed  during 
the  course  of  the  day  on  the  26th.  However,  he  early  set  his 
troops  in  motion,  and  no  fog  interfered  with  their  progress  ontil 
they  reached  the  edge  of  the  Chickamauga.  The  river  not  being 
fordable  at  that  season,  he  caused  the  five  divisions  to  be  con- 
verged on  the  Sed  House  Bridge,  near  which  he  hopes  to  be 
enabled  promptly  to  establish  a  crossing.  To  that  end  his  diief 
of  staff,  General  Butterfield,  early  in  the  morning  sent  to  Chatia* 
nooga  for  a  section  of  equipage  composed  of  three  pontons,  widi 
planking  in  proportion  to  the  width  of  the  sti'eam.  The  Bed 
House  Bridge  was  chosen  because  a  good  road  nearly  ten  miles 
long  connects  this  point  with  Chattanooga  vid  Rossville.  It  is  thus 
expected  that  the  equipage  will  arrive  early  on  the  26th,  and  will 
enable  the  entire  right  wing  promptly  to  cross  the  river.  All  the 
collected  troops  wait  in  vain  for  the  pontons.  Butterfield's  requi- 
sition not  having  been  foreseen  at  headquarters,  there  was  nothing 
ready  to  comply  with  it.  Hence,  notwithstanding  the  zeal  shown, 
as  always,  by  W.  F.  Smith  and  his  subordinates,  Colonel  Buell 
cannot  start  with  the  equipage  and  the  brigade  of  pontonniers  till 
very  late  on  the  26th.  Hooker,  as  Buell  does  not  appear,  at  last 
concludes  to  improvise  a  passage  over  the  ruins  of  the  bridge.  But 
it  is  already  three  o'clock  when  his  infantry  is  finally  enabled 
to  venture  upon  the  frail  structure.  The  officers'  horses  swim 
across.  The  artillerv  and  waorons  remain  on  the  left  shore.  The 
crossing  of  so  numerous  a  force  cannot  be  finished  before  night. 
Baird's  and  Johnson's  divisions,  which  pass  first,  receive  orders  to 
turn  to  the  left  after  crossing  Pea- Vine  Creek  at  a  distance  of 
two  miles  from  the  bridge ;  Osterhaus,  Cruft,  and  Geary  will  fol- 
low, with  Hooker,  the  Ringgold  road.  A  flying  bridge  is  soon 
established  by  Baird  over  the  creek,  and  the  Federals,  full  of 
confidence  in  the  trouble  of  their  adversaries,  do  not  allow  them- 
selves to  be  checked  by  the  darkness  of  night.  Toward  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening  Johnson  reaches  the  forks  of  the  Ringgold 
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and  Graysville  roads.  Carlin's  brigade  had  already  entered  the 
latter  when  there  was  heard  on  the  right  the  confused  sound  of 
troops  on  the  march.  Stoughton  advances  in  the  direction  of 
the  sound,  and  soon  fidls  upon  a  portion  of  Stewart's  division, 
which  brought  up  the  rear  of  Breckinridge's  marching  corps. 
This  detachment — ^which  cannot  be  called  a  rearguard,  for  it  was 
not  on  its  guard,  and  chance  alone  had  placed  it  behind  a  cou- 
fiised  mass  of  fiigitives — scatters  after  the  first  volley,  leaving  on 
the  road  three  guns,  several  flags,  caissons,  and  wagons.  John- 
son, after  having  picked  up  these  trophies,  resumes  the  Graysville 
road.  The  enemy,  who  was  not  expecting  him  on  that  side,  had 
neither  destroyed  nor  occupied  the  neighboring  bridge  over  the  East 
Chickamauga.  Carlin  rapidly  crosses  it,  and  suddenly  strikes,  in 
the  village,  Hardee's  rearguard,  which,  finding  that  it  was  no 
lonpr  pursued  by  Sherman,  believed  itself  in  complete  securi^. 
This  rearguard  is  quickly  dislodged,  and  leaves  numerous  pris- 
oners in  the  hands  of  the  Federals,  who  at  last  come  to  a  halt 
and  take  a  well-earned  rest. 

Grant,  who  has  followed  his  columns  and  spent  the  night  with 
Sherman,  issues  all  necessa;ry  orders  to  resume  the  pursuit  at 
daybreak.  Sherman  will  remain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  East 
Chickamauga ;  Hooker,  following  the  left  bank,  is  to  proceed  in 
the  direction  of  Bin^old. 

Although,  for  want  of  a  strong  bridge  at  the  Red  House,  the 
latter  finds  himself  without  his  artillery,  he  sets  his  troops  in 
motion  at  the  appointed  hour.  Johnson,  who  has  recrossed  the 
£ast  Chickamauga,  proceeds  along  the  southern  bank.  Baird 
and  Cruft,  who  have  occupied  the  heights  called  the  Chickamauga 
Hills,  still  smoking  with  the  fires  kindled  on  the  preceding  even- 
ing by  the  enemy,  remain  in  reserve.  Osterhaus,  and  Geary,  after 
him,  take  the  Ringgold  road  by  the  way  of  Pea- Vine  Church. 

The  dibris  of  every  kind  with  which  this  road  is  strewn  proves 
that  the  bulk  of  the  Confederate  army  has  followed  it,  and 
attests  the  precipitation,  the  disorder,  of  its  retreat.  In  fact, 
during  the  whole  night  groups  of  straggling  soldiers,  long  files 
of  wagons,  cannon,  and  caissons,  followed  by  remnants  of  r^- 
ments  no  longer  numbering  more  than  a  handful  of  men  faithftil 
to  the  flag,  have  crossed  the  defile.    Happily,  Hardee,  aft;er  hav- 
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ing  marched  all  night  on  the  right  bank  of  the  East  Chickar 
mauga,  has  at  last  rejoined,  near  Ringgold,  Breckinridge's  oolumn. 
His  rearguard  alone  occupies  this  village.  In  the  morning  of  the 
27th,  when  Osterhaus'  van  appeared  on  the  edge  of  the  Chicka- 
mauga,  he  had  entrusted  to  Cleburne  the  care  of  checking,  with 
his  division  and  Gist's,  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  They  are 
the  same  troops  which  two  days  before  had  resisted  the  forces  of 
Sherman. 

Beyond  Taylor's  Ridge  the  Dalton  road  crosses  several  times 
the  Chickamauga,  each  bridge  constituting  a  strait  the  narrow 
passage  of  which  must  retard  the  march  of  a  large  oolumn. 
Time  must  therefore  be  given  the  army  to  reach  five  or  dx 
miles  farther  a  parallel  chain  called  the  Chattooga  Mountain, 
easy  of  defence,  though  slightly  elevated,  and  through  which  the 
railway  penetrates  on  the  west  by  a  tunnel  which  has  given 
its  name  to  a  group  of  neighboring  hills.  Half  a  day  must 
suffice  for  the  bulk  of  Bragg's  forces  to  attain  this  chain.  Cle- 
burne, with  his  two  strong  divisions,  will  be  able  easily  to  detain 
for  a  few  hours  the  Federals  on  the  western  slope  of  Taylor's 
Ridge.  The  town  of  Ringgold  is  situated  upon  this  slope,  com- 
manding: the  confluence  of  the  East  Cliickamauga  and  the  stream 
called  Fan<;jht's  Creek  :  it  occupies  the  northern  extremity  of  a 
small  triangular  plain  bounded  on  the  south  and  the  west  by  the 
river  above  and  below  the  confluence  on  the  third  side  by  steep 
slopes.  This  plain,  commanded  all  around,  terminates  in  a 
point  on  the  east  at  the  entrance  to  the  gorge,  the  approaches  to 
which  are  covered  by  a  small  grove  stretching  on  the  sides  of  the 
mountain.  Cleburne,  far  from  defending  the  plain,  endeavors 
thither  to  attract  his  adversaries.  The  small  grove  is  strongly 
occupied  by  the  greater  part  of  Gist's  division  ;  two  or  three  bat- 
teries remaining  with  him  are  poste<l  on  the  edge  of  the  grove  by 
the  side  of  the  plain.  The  rest  of  Gist's  troops  are  placed  upon 
the  extremity  of  Taylor's  Ridge,  so  as  prevent  the  enemy  from 
turnin":  the  defile  by  the  south.  Cleburne's  division  is  on  the 
right.  Liddoll  and  Smith  are  established  on  the  last  summit  of 
White  Oak  Ridge,  which  commands  on  the  north  the  entrance  to 
the  gorge  and  affords  a  view  of  Ringgold ;  Polk  and  Lowry  are 
at  right  angles  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  chain,  in  order  to  cover 
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the  right  against  the  Federal  troops  which  might  come  from  Park- 
er's Gap.  A  single  line  of  skirmishers  is  along  the  edge  of  the 
river,  and  to  encourage  the  enemy  they  even  avoid  destroying  the 
bridge  on  the  road  from  Ringgold  to  La  Fayette.  After  a  feint 
of  defence  in  the  last  houses  of  the  town  they  precipitately  retire 
toward  the  gorge,  accompanied  by  a  battery  of  artillery.  Hooker, 
who  forded  the  stream  a  little  farther  down  with  Osterhaus,  allows 
himself  to  be  easily  influenced  by  the  ardor  of  his  soldiers.  He 
believes  he  has  before  him  only  Breckinridge's  fugitives ;  if  the  * 
enemy  has  not  put  the  defile  in  a  state  of  defence,  an  irreparable 
disaster  awaits  him  ere  he  shall  have  time  to  reach  Tunnel  Hill ; 
and,  to  make  sure  of  it,  Hooker,  although  without  artillery,  does  not 
hesitate  to  move  Woods  forward  with  one  of  Osterhaus'  brigades. 
It  is  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  fight  which  immediately 
b^ins  proves  that  the  enemy  is  determined  to  resist.  Woods'  right 
has  followed  the  Confederate  skirmishers,  and  within  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  grove  it  finds  itself  exposed  to  the  cross-fire  of  the 
infantry  and  the  artillery.  It  succeeds  in  establishing  itself  in 
some  houses  whidi  ofier  it  a  strong  point  of  support,  but  its  attack 
is  repulsed,  and  it  is  forced,  in  order  not  to  fall  back,  to  take  shel- 
ter behind  the  embankment  of  the  railway,  which  obliquely  crosses 
the  plain. 

Not  being  able  to  carry  the  defile  in  front,  Hooker  tries  to  turn 
it  by  the  north.  Osterhaus  despatches  Williamson  with  four 
regiments  on  the  slopes  which  commanded  Ringgold :  if  these 
troops  reach  the  summit,  they  will  soon  clear  the  passage  of  the 
gorge.  But  Cleburne  has  foreseen  this  manoeuvre.  While  one  of 
Smith's  raiments  checks  the  right  of  the  aasailants,  Polk's 
brigade,  summoned  in  haste,  ascends  the  eastern  slope  and  arrives 
before  them  on  the  top.  After  a  fusillade  of  a  few  minutes,  all 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Confederates,  these  spring  upon  their 
adversaries,  break  their  ranks,  take  from  them  several  fla<*:s  and 
nearly  two  hundred  prisoners,  and  throw  them  back  in  disorder  as 
fer  as  the  railway  running  along  the  base  of  the  slope.  It  is  only  • 
behind  this  slope  that  Williamson  at  last  succeeds  in  re-forming 
his  soldiers.  Cleburne  takes  good  care  not  to  follow,  for  a 
fresh  danger  menaces  the  top  of  the  mountain.  Hooker,  seeing 
the  resistance  encountered  by  Williamson,  ordered  Geary  to  send 
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four  laments  more  to  the  left,  so  as  to  reach  the  crest  of  White 
Oak  Kidge  beyond  the  line  occupied  by  the  enemy.  But  he  has 
made  a  mistake  in  r^ard  to  the  strength  of  his  adversaries. 
Colonel  Creighton  of  the  Seventh  Ohio,  entrusted  with  this  new 
attack,  in  vain  makes  a  great  detour.  When,  toward  noon,  he 
approaches  the  summit,  Cleburne  is  ready  to  receive  him.  Polk 
has  rapidly  moved  to  meet  his  new  assailants ;  Lowry  has  oome 
back  to  strengthen  his  line ;  and  both  together  easily  repulse  the 
assault  by  a  single  brigade  from  the  heights  of  the  formidable 
position  which  they  occupy.  However,  Creighton  snooeeds  in 
maintaining  himself  halfway  up  on  a  ridge  which  breaks  the 
uniformity  of  the  slope. 

Finally,  Hooker  recognizes  the  futility  of  his  efibrts  against 
Cleburne.  He  attributes  the  cause  of  his  reverse  to  the  absence 
of  his  artillery,  and  hopes  that  it  will  open  the  defile  to  hinu 
While  waiting  for  it  he  moves  forward  Cobham's  and  Ireland's 
brigades,  one  on  the  left,  the  other  behind  Woods,  to  support  him 
against  an  offensive  return.  At  the  same  time  he  asks  Sherman 
to  find  a  passage  through  White  Oak  Kidge,  so  as  to  take  by  the 
rear  the  enemy's  defences. 

Meanwhile,  the  pioneers  who  arrived  at  the  Red  House  Bridge 
in  the  night  of  the  26th  to  the  27th  have  been  able  to  finish  the 
construction  of  the  bridge  only  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Immediately  after  having  crossed  over  it  Hooker's  batteries  were 
set  in  motion.  They  reached  Ringgold  a  little  before  one  o'clock, 
and  forthwith  six  pieces  opened  fire  upon  Cleburne.  But  this 
accomplishe<l  soldier  is  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  troops 
charged  with  the  care  of  covering  a  retreat  must  know,  after 
having  halted  betimes,  when  to  quit  the  best  positions.  His  is 
easy  to  turn  by  Parker's  Gap :  besides,  Bragg  at  this  time  has  no 
doubt  reached  the  gorges  of  Chattooga  Mountain.  At  the  first 
cannon-shot  fired  by  Hooker  he  falls  back  in  good  order,  while 
the  Federals  prepare  to  attempt  a  fresh  attack.  WTien  these 
advance  into  the  defile  they  find  a  single  fringe  of  skirmishers, 
who  disappear  on  their  approach.  The  battle  of  Ringgold,  which 
cost  the  Federals  from  three  to  four  hundred  men,  brings  up  to 
5815  men  the  losses  sustained  by  the  Union  army  during  the 
series  of  operations  of  which  the  capture  of  Indian  Hill  marked 
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the  b^DDiDg.  This  total  is  composed  of  752  killed,  4713 
woandedy  and  350  prisoners.  Cleburne's  losses  are  inconsiderable ; 
he  left  230  men  and  two  flags  in  Hooker's  hands. 

While  the  latter  was  thus  checked^  Sherman  encountered  no 
obstacle  before  him.  In  the  morning  of  the  27th  he  arrived 
with  Davis'  division  at  Graysville,  and^  learning  that  the  Bing- 
gold  roads  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chickamauga  were  encumbered 
with  Hooker's  columns^  he  directed  Davis'  division  along  the 
right  bank  on  that  town,  near  which  he  knew  there  was  fighting 
going  on,  because  he  distinctly  heard  Cleburne's  cannon.  Howard 
receives  orders  to  push  on  as  far  as  the  Dalton  road  at  Cleveland, 
and  to  tear  it  up  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Red  Clay  Station,  so  as  to 
cat  the  communications  which  might  still  exist  between  Bragg  and 
Longstreet.  The  Fifteenth  corps  at  Graysville  awaits  news  from 
the  enemy  or  orders  from  Grant  to  move  either  on  Binggold  or  on 
Parker's  Gkip.  It  is  toward  this  defile,  situated  only  four  miles 
from  Graysville,  that  Howard  has  proceeded.  He  reached  it 
promptly,  and,  finding  it  unoccupied,  continued  his  march  beyond 
White  Oak  Ridge.  Thus  before  midday  he  has  turned  the  posi- 
tion which  Cleburne  defends  at  Ringgold,  and  if  the  latter  had 
not  retired  in  time  Howard  would  have  made  him  prisoner. 

Hooker,  having  under  his  hand  nearly  the  half  of  the  Federal 
army,  for  Davis  has  just  rejoined  him,  would  like  to  resume  his 
march  on  Cleburne's  tracks.  But  Grant,  hastening  up  at  the  pro- 
longed roar  of  the  cannon,  halts  him,  and  only  allows  him  a  little 
later  to  despatch  one  brigade — namely,  Grose's — on  the  Dalton 
road.    The  pursuit  of  Bragg  has  ended. 


BOOK  III.— THE  THIRD  WINTER 


CHAPTER  I. 
FORT  SANDERS. 

IN  crossing  the  Chattooga  Mountain,  Bragg  abaDdons  for  ever 
the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  in  which  his  valiant  army  has 
been  fighting  for  the  past  two  years  and  a  half.  Grant  contents 
himself  with  holding  the  entrance  to  the  great  gap  in  the  Alle- 
ghanics,  and  thinks  only  of  delivering  Burnside,  who  is  besieged. 
While  Granger  proceeds  to  his  assistance,  the  other  corps  h(M 
themselves  in  readiness  to  support  him  and  prevent  Bragg  fiom 
taking,  in  his  turn,  the  Knoxville  road.  It  is,  then,  necessary  to 
watch  the  latter  closely,  without  allowing  one's  self  to  be  carried 
away  in  pursuit  of  him.  Hooker  will  remain  at  Ringgold  until 
the  evening  of  November  30th,  avoiding  an  engagement  with  the 
enemy  if  the  latter  remains  quiet,  but  ready  to  attack  him  vigor- 
ously if  he  proceeds  to  Cleveland,  or  to  push  as  far  as  Dalton  if 
he  evacuate  that  point. 

The  different  divisions  temporarily  collected  imder  his  orders 
will  go  into  winter  quarters  in  the  positions  which  they  occupied 
on  November  23d.  Cruft's  will  deflect  from  its  road  to  accom- 
plish a  holy  and  sad  duty :  it  is  to  visit  the  battlefield  of  Chick- 
amauga  and  bury  the  victims  of  that  cruel  struggle,  of  whom,  not- 
withstanding the  care  of  some  compassionate  Confederates,  the 
decomposed  c^orpses  are  still  lying,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  woods, 
covered  a^  with  a  thick  shroud  by  the  sere,  dead  leaves. 

Sherman,  having  hastened  to  Ringgold,  receives  orders  to  return 
also,  by  easy  marches,  to  Chattanooga,  systematically  destroying 
behind  him  the  railway  between  Ringgold  and  Chickamauga 
Station.  But  Grant's  stores  are  again  almost  exhausted ;  the 
commissary,   who   ft^s  a   hundred    and  twenty-five    thousand 
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men,  has  only  three  hundred  and  ten  thousand  rations  of  salt 
meat,  and  procures  with  difficulty  the  one  hundred  and  seventy 
beeves  that  represent  the  fresh  meat  for  one  day.  Hence^  on  the 
morrow^  the  28thy  Sherman  will  be  authorized  to  lead  his  six 
divisions  as  &r  as  Cleveland  and  Charleston,  in  order  to  feed 
them  for  a  few  days  on  the  resources  of  a  country  rich  in  cattle 
and  grain.  Finally,  the  order  is  sent  to  Thomas  to  set  Granger^s 
corps  on  the  road  on  the  morning  of  the  28th.  So  as  to  reach 
more  promptly  Knoxville,  Wood's  and  Sheridan's  divisions,  each 
man  taking  forty  cartridges  and  rations  for  three  days,  will  not 
be  followed  by  any  wagon,  but  a  steamer  ascending  the  Tennessee, 
loaded  with  provisions  for  ten  days,  will  resupply  them  at  Cotton- 
port,  between  Washington  and  Decatur.  With  a  view  to  supporting 
this  movement  and  employing  his  cavalry.  Grant  instructs  Greneral 
Elliott  to  quit  Alexandria  with  two  brigades,  to  march  on  King- 
ston, where  he  shall  collect  Byrd's  brigade,  and  to  lead  these 
forces  to  Athens,  where  he  shall  meet  Granger  and  unite  with  him. 
On  his  side,  Greneral  Foster,  the  designated  successor  to  Burnside, 
who  has  just  arrived  at  Cumberland  Gap,  shall  take  all  the  avail- 
able troops  there  found — say  about  three  thousand  men — ^and 
march  toward  Knoxville.  His  movement,  coinciding  with  Gran- 
ger's, will  possibly  contribute  to  the  prompt  raising  of  the  siege. 

From  Ringgold  the  retreat  of  the  Confederates  has  not  been 
annoyed.  Grose,  after  having  picked  up  booty  on  the  road, 
finding  Cleburne  posted  on  the  slopes  of  Tunnel  Hill,  has  re- 
joined his  division  in  the  evening.  Howard  has  reached  Red 
Clay  Station  without  meeting  the  enemy ;  he  has  destroyed  the 
road,  and,  entrusting  a  cavalry  regiment  with  the  care  of  watch- 
ing this  line,  returns  to  Graysville  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
At  last,  Long,  whom  we  left  on  the  25th  marching  on  Cliarleston, 
retraced  his  steps  on  learning  that  the  city  was  strongly  occupied 
by  B.  R.  Johnson,  and,  passing  by  Harrison,  re-entered  Chatta- 
nooga on  the  evening  of  the  27th. 

Bragg  has,  then,  been  able  finally  to  halt  his  army  at  Dalton, 
where  he  finds  the  provisions,  the  rest,  and  the  security  which  it 
needs  to  reorganize  and  instill  fresh  confidence.  We  shall  leave  it 
there  for  the  moment. 

Although  he  received  his  orders  on  the  27th  at  seven  o'clock  in 
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the  eveniDg,  Granger  had  not  yet  left  Chattanooga  twenty-fimr 
hours  afterward,  when  Grant  entered  that  place.  The  genenl- 
in-chicf,  rendered  impatient  by  this  delay^  for  which  he  holds  the 
commander  of  the  Fourth  corps  responsible,  and  judging  that 
Thomas  has  not  sufficiently  reinforced  this  corps,  gives  the  diieo- 
tion  of  the  short  campaign  which  is  to  ensure  the  safety  of  Bum- 
side  to  Sherman,  who  finds  himself,  by  a  fortunate  chance,  on  the 
road  to  East  Tennessee.  He  authorizes  his  most  illustrious  lieu- 
tenant to  take  with  him,  besides  the  troops  already  intended  for 
the  expedition,  the  whole  or  a  part  of  tlie  Fifteenth  corps.  He 
knows  that  Sherman  will  conduct  the  campaign  with  the  energy 
necessary  to  reach  Knoxville  before  December  3d,  which  will 
mark  the  exhaustion  of  the  resources  of  the  garrison.  Although 
the  soldiers  that  have  foUow^ed  him  without  halting  since  they 
left  Memphis  are  well  entitled  to  some  rest,  Sherman  is  not  will- 
ing to  deprive  himself  of  their  services  to  accomplish  the  difficult 
task  which  is  entrusted  to  him. 

Grant  hastily  makes  preparation  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
destiny  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  is  being  decided  on  the  glads 
of  Fort  Sanders.  Longstreet  and  Bragg  have  remained  in  tele- 
graphic communication  until  the  evening  of  the  24th.  The  first 
has  thus  been  cognizant  of  Grant's  demonstration  on  Indian  Hill. 
The  abrupt  silence  which  succeeded  this  exchange  of  despatches 
proved  to  Longstreet  that  the  hostile  cavalry  is  in  the  field  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tennessee  River.  On  the  next  day  he  learns  that 
it  has  appeared  between  Cleveland  and  Charleston.  At  last,  on  the 
26th  and  the  27th,  first  the  report  of  a  grc^t  battle,  then  of  a  dis- 
astrous defeat,  spreads  in  the  country  drained  by  the  Hiawassee: 
this  vague  report  is  soon  confirmed  by  tJie  despatches  of  several 
telegraph-operators.  A  weak  general,  feeling  himself  thus  iso- 
lated and  menaced,  would  have  concluded  promptly  to  retreat: 
the  peril  of  his  situation  inspires  Longstreet,  on  the  contrary,  with 
an  energetic  resolution.  Instead  of  raising  the  si(^  of  Knoxville, 
he  decides  to  attack  without  further  delay.  His  army,  reinforced, 
is  full  of  ardor  and  confidence :  since  he  has  the  time  neither  to 
complete  the  approaches  nor  to  starve  out  the  place,  he  will  nmke 
a  determined  effort  to  carry  it  by  assault.  His  lieutenants  protest 
against  his  decision  and  raise  objections  to  all  projects  of  attack  on 
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the  works  to  the  north^  the  east^  or  the  south.  But  nothing  can 
shake  him.  ^^The  more  complete  Bragg's  defeat  is,  the  more 
necessary  it  is/*  said  he,  "  to  repair  it  by  a  brilliant  victory.  By 
retiring  without  fighting  into  Virginia  we  abandon  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee  to  its  conquerors.  This  army  once  destroyed,  what 
shall  we  be  able  to  do  to  save  the  Confederacy  ?  Dragged  into 
the  general  ruin,  we  shall  be  dishonored  if  we  have  not  risked  all 
while  it  is  yet  time.  There  is  safety  and  honor  only  in  the  plan 
that  I  have  adopted,  and  of  which  I  order  the  execution.*'  The  hour 
for  the  assault  is  fixed  for  the  end  of  the  following  night — i.  €. 
for  the  29th  before  daylight :  Fort  Sanders  is  the  objective  point. 
That  is,  it  is  true,  the  b^t  fortified  point,  but  if  the  Confederates 
seize  it  they  are  masters  of  Knoxville.  The  Union  artillery,  in 
truth,  enfilades  equally  the  double  line  which  extends  as  far  as 
the  Holston  and  the  breastworks  trending  in  the  direction  of  the 
north-east. 

This  fort,  constructed,  of  course,  without  either  masonry  or 
shelter  with  blinds,  is  not  yet  completed;  the  curtains  and  the 
flanks  of  the  south-west  bastion  are  only  outlined,  but  batteries 
posted  at  the  junction  of  the  lines  with  the  two  half-bastions  afiord 
a  very  good  flanking.  The  ditch  is  wide  and  deep ;  in  the  rear 
of  the  parapets  bales  of  cotton  piled  up  form  thick  traverses  which 
ensure  to  the  defenders  an  effectual  protection.  The  embrasures, 
very  wide,  give  to  the  artillery  a  large  field  for  firing ;  branches 
of  trees  mask  them  to  the  enemy.  Long  and  gentle  slopes  rise 
from  all  sides  up  to  the  fort ;  a  line  of  rifle-pits  constantly  occu- 
pied by  sharpshooters  extends  about  two  hundred  and  seventeen 
yards  in  front  of  the  parapet.  The  glacis  is  bristling  with  abatis, 
before  which  spreads  an  invisible  network  of  wires.  The  works 
are  mounted  with  ten  pieces  of  artillery,  of  which  two  are  Parrott 
guns  of  twenty  inches  bore.  An  eleventh  piece,  posted  in  a  bat- 
tery at  the  extremity  of  the  north-west  front,  fronts  the  right  face 
of  the  western  bastion.  The  garrison  is  composed  only  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty  men  belonging  to  the  Seventy-ninth  New 
York,  the  Seventeenth  Michigan,  and  of  two  batteries  of  artillery, 
one  regular,  the  other  from  Rhode  Island.  But  the  commander 
of  the  division,  Greneral  Ferrero,  who  has  posted  himself  in  the 
works,  and  Lieutenant  Benjamin,  who  has  the  artillery  under  his 
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orders^  know  how  to  inspire  this  handful  of  men  with  their  confi- 
dence and  courage. 

Longstreet,  on  his  part^  n^lects  nothing  to  ensure  the  suooesB 
of  the  assault.  His  last  parallel  being  yet  three  hundred  and 
twenty-two  yards  from  the  works^  all  the  guards  of  the  intrench- 
ments,  from  the  approaches  to  Fort  Sanders  as  &r  as  the  HoLston, 
will  endeavor  to  surprise  the  hostile  sharpshooters^  so  as  to  estab- 
lish themselves  in  their  rifle-pits  and  there  improvise  a  shelter 
whence  the  storming-columns  may  spring.  The  most  importr 
ant  of  these  columns,  furnished  by  McLaws,  is  made  up  of 
Wofford's,  Humphreys',  and  Bryan's  brigades;  it  will  get  in  motion 
a  little  before  daylight,  and  move  against  the  salient  angle  of  the 
west  bastion ;  the  two  brigades  which  B.  R.  Johnson  has  just 
brought  up  will  serve  them  as  a  reserve.  On  the  left,  Jenkins 
will  take  up  a  ix)sition  with  Anderson's  brigade,  and  as  soon  as 
McLaws  shall  have  cleared  the  ditch  he  will  attack  the  point  of 
junction  between  the  works  and  the  line  of  breastworks  trending 
to  the  north-east.  In  fine,  to  divert  Burnside's  attention  Sobert- 
son  and  Law  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Holston  will  make,  at  the 
same  moment,  a  vigorous  demonstration  against  the  works  on  the 
south,  the  defence  of  which  the  Union  general  has  entrusted  to 
Shackeliord. 

Toward  midnight  the  preliminary  movement  is  executed  with 
unanimity,  and  succeeds  completely.  Under  cover  of  the  dark- 
neSvS  th(^  Confederates,  following  the  Kingston  road,  approach  the 
positions  oecnj)ied  by  the  hostile  sharpshooters,  push  them  out,  make 
seventy  of  them  prisoners,  and  take  possession  of  these  ])ositions. 
But  the  surprise,  however  successful  it  was,  had  the  grave  incon- 
venience of  putting  all  the  defenders  of  the  works  on  their  guard. 
During  the  rest  of  the  night  the  irregular  rattle  of  musket- 
shots  keeps  the  Federals  on  the  alert. 

At  last,  at  six  o'clock,  all  the  batteries  of  the  besiegers  open 
fire  at  the  same  time :  Fort  Sanders  is  particularly  their  objec- 
tive point.  This  bombardment,  renderal  almost  inolfensive 
by  the  traverses  with  which  the  works  are  provided,  is  for  the 
Federals  a  final  warning.  It  is  the  hour  when  the  garrison  relieves 
the  sharpshooters.  In  sending  the  fresh  guard  General  Ferrero, 
by  a  fortunate  inspiration,  orders  the  officer  on  duty  to  retake,  no 
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matter  at  what  cost,  the  positions  lost  daring  the  night.  The 
Confederates,  in  their  turn,  are  surprised  and  dislodged  at  the 
moment  when  Longstreet  and  McLaws  are  making  the  final 
preparations  for  assault.  When  the  three  brigades  advance  with 
precaution  to  form  in  the  rear  of  the  sharpshooters,  they  find  them 
a  few  yards  in  front  of  the  parallel.  In  spite  of  the  distance 
which  separates  them  from  the  works,  the  Confederate  battalions 
start  on  the  run  and  drive  in  the  outposts  of  the  enemy  without 
responding  to  their  fusillade.  »  These  promptly  throw  themselves 
on  their  left  to  re-enter  the  works.  Benjamin's  guns  immediately 
belch  out  canister  on  the  assailants  and  open  wide  gaps  in  their 
ranks,  without,  however,  being  able  to  slacken  their  course. 
Longstreet  closely  follows  his  men.  The  unforeseen  obstacle  of 
the  wire  network  causes  among  them  a  greater  disorder  than  the 
enemjr's  fire :  their  march  is  delayed,  their  lines  are  confounded, 
the  heads  of  the  columns  trip,  and  thus  give  the  artillerists  of  the 
fort  ample  time  to  reload  their  pieces ;  but  soon  the  wires  are 
trampled  under  foot  and  disappear  under  the  dead  and  the  dying. 
The  Confederates  are  on  the  glacis.  This  time  they  must  halt 
to  cut  the  abatis  with  axes.  They  avail  themselves  of  this  halt 
to  re-form,  notwithstanding  the  well-sustained  fire  of  the  defenders 
who  crown  the  parapet.  In  one  minute  a  gap  is  made ;  the 
assailants  precipitate  themselves  into  the  ditch,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  they  find  themselves  sheltered  from  the  artillery  of  the 
fort.  But  mounting  the  parapet  is  difficult;  they  receive  shots 
which  they  cannot  return :  as  fast  as  some  of  them  climb  into 
the  embrasures,  they  fall  back,  mortally  wounded,  on  their  com- 
rades. Colonel  McElroy  waves  an  instant  on  the  works  the 
flag  of  the  Thirteenth  Mississippi,  to  disappear  soon  afterward. 
Two  other  Confederate  flags — ^that  of  the  Seventeenth  Mississippi, 
belonging,  as  the  Thirteenth,  to  Humphreys'  brigade,  and  that  of 
the  Fifty-first  Greorgia,  which  is  part  of  Bryan's  brigade — ^are 
planted  in  turn  on  the  parapet.  The  sight  of  them  imparts  a 
fresh  ardor  to  the  assailants.  Longstreet  himself  can  perceive 
them  by  the  uncertain  twilight,  and  already  believes  that  he  holds 
the  victory.  But  after  a  few  seconds  of  hand-to-hand  struggle  the 
flags  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Federals.  A  dozen  intrepid  men 
who  have  penetrated  into  the  bastion  are  surrounded  and  disarmed. 

Vol.  rv.--21 
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While  the  Union  foot-soldiers  thus  fight  at  dose  quartera,  the 
artillerists  train  their  pieces  on  the  rear  of  the  colamn^  which  has 
not  yet  reached  the  ditch;  following  Benjamin's  example^  thej 
light  with  their  hands  the  fuses  of  their  shells  to  roll  them  from 
the  top  of  the  parapet  down  into  the  midst  of  the  human  mass 
swaying  at  their  feet.  At  last,  the  guns  placed  so  as  to  flank  the 
two  faces  of  the  salient  angle  attacked  by  McLaws  fire  a  feir 
canister  shots,  enfilading  the  ditch,  and  send  the  last  missiles  of 
death  to  the  troops  which  fill  it.  The  assailants  are  vanqaished. 
The  struggle  has  been  short,  but  perhaps  never  in  die  whole 
course  of  the  war  have  so  many  corpses,  in  so  short  a  tim^ 
covered  as  narrow  a  space  of  ground.  The  battalions  that  have 
remained  on  the  glacis  dare  not  enter  the  fiital  ditch  wheran  an 
awful,  certain,  useless  death  awaits  them ;  they  hesitate,  disband, 
and  return  on  the  run  to  the  point  whence  they  started.  At 
that  moment,  in  consequence  either  of  an  order  misunderstood 
or  a  thoughtless  suggestion,  Anderson's  brigade  advances  in  tnra. 
Forthwith  all  the  fire  of  the  defence  converges  on  that  oolomn, 
which  the  early  light  of  day  enables  the  enemy  plainly  to  discern. 
It  encounters  the  same  obstacles  as  did  the  first,  and  clears  them 
with  the  same  ardor ;  but  once  at  the  foot  of  the  paraj)et  it  cannot 
stand  the  fire  and  falls  back  in  disorder. 

Finally,  day  breaks — a  sad,  raw  day — upon  an  awful  scene. 
Upward  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  killed  and  four  hundred 
and  fifty  wounded  men  fill  the  ditch  or  He  near  the  glacis  and 
among  the  stumps  of  trees,  thus  marking  the  bloody  track  made 
by  the  assaulting  columns.  The  total  losses  of  tlie  assailants 
amount  to  seven  hundred  and  thirteen  men,  among  whom  are 
two  hundred  and  sixteen  prisoners  who  were  found  hidden  at 
the  foot  of  the  scarp.  The  defenders  have  had,  on  their  side,  only 
thirteen  men  disabled,  thanks  to  their  coolness  and  the  manner  in 
which  thev  were  directed. 

Robertson  and  Law,  warned  by  the  sound  of  the  cannonade, 
made  before  seven  o'clock  the  attack  enjoined  upon  them.  This 
demonstration  was  crowned  with  a  complete  success.  The 
Twenty-foui'th  and  the  Twenty-seventh  Kentucky,  which  occupied 
the  breastworks  constructed  by  Shackelford,  were  surprised,  and 
abandoned  these  works,  leaving  about  seventy  men  in  the  hands 
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of  the  enemy.  Bat  they  soon  returned  to  the  diarge  with  the 
rest  of  the  brigade,  and  the  Confederates,  no  doabt  unwilling 
amously  to  engage  in  battle,  promptly  fell  back  before  them. 

Meanwhile,  the  unfortunate  wounded  piled  up  in  the  ditch  of 
Fort  Sanders  see  the  light  of  day  advancing  without  any  one 
coming  to  assuage  their  sufferings.  The  Federals,  sheltered 
behind  the  parapet,  hear  their  moans  without  being  able  to  extend 
to  them  a  friendly  hand,  and  the  Confederate  generals  do  not  wish 
to  acknowledge  their  reverse  by  asking  permission  to  remove 
thenu  As  soon  as  Bumside  sees  that  the  enemy  renounces  any 
fresh  attack,  moved  by  so  much  suffering,  he  proposes  a  suspension 
of  hostilities.  All  day  long  the  Federal  ambulances  aid  the  Con- 
federates in  their  work  of  charity.  The  men  captured  in  the  ditch 
of  Fort  Sanders  gave  to  their  adversaries  the  first  reliable  news  of 
the  battles  fought  around  Chattanooga.  The  news  is  confirmed  by 
the  Confederate  officers  during  the  armistice,  for  the  disaster  of 
Missionary  Ridge  has  been  officially  known  for  several  hours  in 
the  camps  of  the  besiegers. 

By  a  singular  coincidence,  at  the  very  moment  when  Long- 
street  has  just  seen  his  supreme  effort  fail,  while  he  rallies  and 
encourages  the  valiant  soldiers  of  McLaws,  one  of  General 
Ransom's  aides-de-<aunp,  who  comes  up  at  full  speed  from 
R<^rsville,  the  last  telegraph-station  on  the  Virginia  side,  brings 
him  a  despatch  from  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  ordering  him  imme- 
diately to  join  Bragg  and  his  vanquished  army.  A  few  hours 
thereafter  he  receives  from  Wheeler  a  message  transmitting  to 
him,  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  the  advice  to  meet  hira  at  Ring- 
gold. But  it  is  too*  late :  the  reservations  with  which  Wheeler 
in  his  letter  has  surrounded  this  message  prove  to  him  that 
instead  of  finding  his  chief  he  would  throw  himself  into  the 
arms  of  an  enemy  strong  enough  to  crush  him.  Soon  he  learns 
that  Cleveland  is  in  the  power  of  the  Federals,  and  he  immedi- 
ately recalls  his  trains,  already  on  the  way  to  the  south.  It 
was  well  for  him  to  do  so,  because  before  the  evening  a  fresh 
despatch  from  Bragg  announces  the  retreat  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee  as  &r  as  Dalton  and  restores  to  him  full  liberty  of 
action.  However,  he  does  not  forget  his  companions-in-arms  of 
the  Chickamauga.     Not  having  been  able  to  obtain  the  success 
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which  would  have  compensated  for  their  defeat,  he  wishes  at  least 
to  extenuate  the  consequences  of  it  to  them  by  drawing  to  him  a 
portion  of  the  Federal  army.  If  he  raise  the  siege  of  ELnoxville^ 
Grant^  being  reassured  concerning  the  £site  of  Burnsidey  will  set 
out  in  pursuit  of  Bragg.  To  make  him  change  his  mind  it  is 
necessary  to  oblige  him  to  come  and  deliver  the  Army  of  the 
Ohio.  He  will  therefore  remain  in  his  positions  until  the 
approach  of  a  force  superior  to  his  own.  Ransom  is  recalled 
from  Rogersville  with  all  the  troops  of  which  he  can  dispose. 
Vaughn,  who  occupies  Loudon,  is  to  watch  the  croesings  of  the 
Tennessee,  ready  to  fall  back  toward  the  north  unless  he  can  join 
Bragg  by  throwing  himself  eastward  in  the  AU^hanies.  We 
have  seen  how  correct  was  Longstreet's  calculation. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  Sherman  sets  his  army  in  three 
columns  on  the  road  toward  the  Hiawassee.  Howard  again  dean 
Parker's  Gap ;  Davis  and  Blair  cross  White  Oak  Bidge  at  the 
two  necks  in  the  neighborhood  of  McDaniel's  Gap  and  Julian's 
Gap,  near  Ooltawah.  They  meet  in  the  evening  at  Cleveland^ 
The  next  day  the  six  divisions  get  in  motion  toward  Charleston. 
There  they  will  halt  to  recuperate  before  taking  the  road  whidi 
will  lead  them  by  short  marehes  as  far  as  their  winter  quarters. 

Already,  Howard,  surprising  the  enemy,  has  not  given  him 
time  completely  to  destroy  the  railway-bridge  over  the  Hiawassee, 
and  every  one  on  arriving  at  Charleston  thinks  of  the  promised 
rest  at  the  end  of  this  last  stage.  But  hardly  has  Sherman  entered 
that  town,  when  he  is  met  by  General  Wilson  and  Mr.  Dana, 
who  have  hastily  come  from  Chattanooga  to  bring  him  the 
fresh  orders  of  Grant.  There  is  no  time  to  lose  to  carry  them 
into  execution. 

The  three  divisions  of  the  Fifteenth  corps,  which  to  deliver  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland  have  marched  over  half  the  distance 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic,  have  not  even  been  able  to 
enter  Chattanooga  to  rest  there  one  day ;  they  left  on  the  bank  of 
the  Tennessee  the  small  amount  of  baggage  they  had  brought  from 
Vicksburg,  and,  from  the  private  to  the  commander-in-chief,  each 
man  has  only  a  single  blanket,  without  a  change  of  any  article. 
Intensely  cold  weather  has  succeeded  the  heavy  rains.  The  reg- 
ular distributions  of  provisions  have  ceased  since  the  23d.     The 
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march  on  Enoxville  is  the  more  painful  because  it  must  be  rapid. 
But  the  matter  at  stake  is  to  carry  assistance  to  comrades  in  peril 
— to  spare  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  a  disastrous  capitulation,  to  the 
Federal  cause  a  cruel  humiliation :  nobody  complains ;  each  one 
awaits  with  impatience  the  signal  to  depart  In  the  night  How- 
ard repairs  the  railway-bridge.  The  army  clears  it  on  the  morn- 
ing of  December  1st,  and  after  a  march  of  fifteen  miles  reach^,  on 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  little  town  of  Athens.  Long, 
who,  having  come  the  day  before,  was  already  on  the  road  toward 
Columbus,  was  recalled  in  haste.  During  this  time  Granger 
has  made  an  effort  to  repair  the  delay  with  which  Grant  has  so 
sharply  reproached  him.  Having  started  on  the  29th  from  Chat- 
tanooga, he  reached  on  the  evening  of  the  30th  the  banks  of  the 
Hiawassee  at  Kincannon's  Ferry,  nearly  ten  miles  below  Charles- 
ton. A  towboat  having  brought  him  several  lighters,  he  crossed 
that  river  the  ensuing  day  before  noon,  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
2d  joined  Sherman  at  Philadelphia.  The  latter  finds  himself  at 
the  head  of  eight  divisions,  for  he  has  left  no  force  at  Charleston : 
since  it  was  necessary  to  march  to  the  assistance  of  Burnside,  he 
wished  to  do  so  with  forces  sufficient  to  crush  Longstreet  if  he 
could  find  the  opportunity. 

While  the  bulk  of  the  army  halts  at  Philadelphia,  Howard,  who 
leads  the  march,  pushes  in  the  direction  of  Loudon,  hoping  to 
surprise  General  Vaughn  and  seize  the  ponton-bridge  that  Long- 
street  established  a  month  before  at  Hurst  Ferry  in  the  place  of 
the  viaduct,  which  was  completely  ruined.  Long,  who  assumed  at 
Sweetwater  the  duty  of  outposts,  rapidly  arrives  at  Loudon,  hav- 
ing carried  away  on  his  march  a  part  of  the  hostile  outposts.  But 
"Vaughn  is  on  his  guard.  Loudon,  as  we  know,  is  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Little  Tennessee,  and  was,  up  to  the  25th,  in  direct 
communication  by  the  railway  with  the  d6p6ts  at  Dalton  :  it  was 
then  Longstreet's  base  of  operations  against  Knox vi lie.  Hence, 
as  early  as  the  30th,  Vaughn  has  commenced  to  destroy  the  sup- 
plies of  provisions  which  he  has  not  l)een  able  to  send  to  the  be- 
siegers. Thirty-eight  wagons  and  three  locomotives  which  are 
backed  against  the  broken  viaduct  are  loaded  with  provisions  and 
run  into  the  river.  The  balance  of  the  provisions  is  distributed 
among  the  inhabitants.     Vaughn,  ready  to  recross  the  bridge, 
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receives  the  enemy  with  firmness  and  compels  Long  to  halt 
for  Howard.  The  latter,  overtaken  by  night,  has  given  some 
rest  to  his  exhausted  soldiers,  and,  although  he  started  tlie 
next  morning  at  four  o'clock,  he  arrives  too  late.  Vaughn,  nol 
being  able  to  join  Bragg,  has  received  orders  to  fall  back  on 
Knoxville.  During  the  night  he  abandons  the  town  of  Loudon, 
leaving  behind  him  only  about  thirty  wagons,  of  which  he  has 
broken  the  axles.  After  having  destroyed  the  ponton-bridge  he 
set  out  toward  the  north,  and  when  Howard's  troops  reach  the 
banks  of  the  river  they  perceive  on  the  right  shore  only  a  curtain 
of  cavalry.  The  Union  artillery  opens  fire  nevertheless,  in  hopes 
that  the  sound  of  its  pieces  may  be  heard  in  Knoxville,  for  the 
fiital  day  has  arrived  when  the  provisions  must  &il  in  the  place, 
and  the  relieving  army  has  not  yet  crossed  the  Tennessee.  It  is 
necessary,  at  any  cost,  to  warn  Bumside  of  its  approach,  so  that 
he  may  hold  on,  though  fiimine  be  the  cost.  To  this  end,  in  the 
night  of  the  2d-3d,  Sherman  orders  Colonel  Long,  accompanied 
by  one  of  his  aides-de-camp,  to  push  forward  in  advance  with  the 
flower  of  his  brigade,  and  not  to  allow  himself  to  be  halted  by  the 
enemy,  by  any  obstacle,  nor  by  fiitigue  until  he  has  given  news 
to  the  besieged.  He  is  to  ford  the  Tennessee  above  its  oonflnenoe 
with  the  Holston,  and  to  follow  the  left  bank  of  that  stream,  which 
the  enemy  occupies  in  force  at  one  point  only. 

The  entire  army  will  thus  pass  above  that  confluence.  Sher- 
man, apprised  of  Howard's  delay,  thought,  of  course,  that  the 
army  would  destroy  the  bridge  during  the  night,  and  on  the  3d 
at  daybreak  he  caused  Blair  to  take  the  road  to  Morgantown,  a 
village  situated  to  the  north-east  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  Little 
Tennessee,  which  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  ford.  Granger  is  to  fol- 
low the  Fifteenth  corps.  Howard  remains  on  the  3d  at  Loudon, 
whence  he  will  likewise  repair  to  Morgantown.  But  having  ascer- 
tained the  existence  of  a  ford  called  Davis'  Ford  nearly  eight  miles 
below  that  town,  on  the  road  to  Unitia,  he  obtains  permission  to 
try  the  crossing.  He  will  thus  spare  his  troops  a  great  d^tonr 
and  gain  one  day's  march.  He  immediately  goes  to  work !  the 
enemy's  wagons  being  promptly  repaired,  are  laden  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, most  of  them  Unionists,  with  boards  intended  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  foot-bridge.    While  one  regiment  crosses  the  Ten- 
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nessee  by  means  of  some  boats  at  Hurst  Ferry  and  picks  up  four 
abandoned  guns,  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-third  New  York 
ocxsupies  Davis'  Ford :  the  river  at  this  place  is  two  hundred  and 
aeventeen  yards  wide,  the  bottom  hard,  of  uniform  depth.  The 
wagons,  pushed  one  after  another  into  the  water,  are  ranged  like 
pontons  and  support  a  light  flooring  thrown  across  their  length. 
The  oblique  direction  which  it  was  necessary  to  give  to  the  bridge, 
extending  its  length  to  three  hundred  and  twenty-two  yards,  ren- 
ders the  number  of  the  wagons  insufficient ;  they  are  supplemented 
by  wooden  trestles,  the  parts  of  which  are  cut  and  made  on  the 
^>ot,  and  the  work,  b^un  on  the  4th  in  the  evening,  is  finished 
daring  the  night.  A  foot-bridge  for  the  infantry  connects  the 
two  shores ;  the  water  is  low  enough  to  allow  the  horses  and  the 
artillery  to  ford  the  river.  On  the  5th,  in  the  forenoon,  all  the 
Eleventh  corps  is  on  the  north  of  the  Little  Tennessee,  and 
ascends  the  left  bank  of  the  Holston. 

Sherman  has  experienced  greater  difficulties  at  Morgantown. 
The  river  has  the  same  width  as  at  Davis'  Ford,  but  the  bed  of 
the  ford,  much  cut  up,  presents  various  depths,  which  render  im- 
possible the  crossing  of  the  infantry  and  the  artillery.  It  was  thus 
necessary  to  establish  a  bridge,  and  the  entire  day  on  the  4th  was 
occupied  in  this  work  under  the  direction  of  Wilson,  the  cavalry 
general,  who  on  this  occasion  performed  the  duties  of  an  engineer 
officer.  Most  of  the  houses  in  Morgantown  are  demolished,  trees 
mre  felled,  and  on  the  evening  of  that  very  day  a  strong  trestle-bridge 
affords  a  crossing  to  the  Fifteenth  corps,  followed  by  its  artillery 
and  equipages.  On  the  5th,  in  the  morning,  Blair  sets  out  on  the 
Knoxville  road  with  his  three  divisions.  Granger  and  Davis 
are  detained  for  a  while  by  an  accident  which  happened  to  the 
bridge,  some  of  the  trusses  of  which  were  ill  secured  for  lack  of 
bolts ;  but  before  the  close  of  day  Granger  and  Davis  will  form 
a  third  column  that  will  halt  between  the  Fifteenth  corps,  posted 
at  Marysville,  and  the  Eleventh,  camped  at  Louisville.  There- 
fore, the  whole  army  has  cleared  the  icy  waters  of  the  Little 
Tennessee.  No  obstacle  separates  it  any  longer  from  Knoxville, 
tlie  bridges  over  the  Holston  being  in  friendly  hands.  But  the 
delay  fixed  by  Bumside  expired  forty-eight  hours  ago,  and  Sher- 
man asks  himself  with  anxiety  whether,  despite  his  diligence,  he 
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shall  not  arrive  too  late.  Happlj^  his  ooeaeiiieaB  is  soon 
pated :  an  offioer  who  started  firom  ElnoxviUe  on  the  praosdhy 
day  joins  him  ere  he  leaves  MorgantowOi  and  btugi  him  the 
reply  to  the  messages  which  had  been  entnnted  io  Oolond  Loii|^ 
The  latter  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  at  SjkizviOe^  hsvi^g 
readied  the  Holston  bridge  without  enooontering  the  boatils  piflfe- 
ets.  He  fbund  Bumside  sufficientlj  supplied  with  provisioai^ 
throogli  this  waj^  to  be  enabled  yet  a  long'  time  to  defy  fimum^ 
and  his  army  fall  of  confidence^  since  the  assaolt  on  Fort  Sandea 
was  so  easily  repulsed. 

At  the  time  whea  Long  was  announcing  to  Bumside  his  approadn 
ing  deliverance  tiie  Confederates  were  making  pr^aiatioiis  ftr 
departure.  As  soon  as  Longstreet  knew,  by  Vaughn^  (he  approach 
of  ihe  Federal  columns  he  understood  that  the  time  had  oome  le 
raise  the  si^e.  Besides,  Grant,  believing  that  the  capitalation  of 
Slnoxville  was  imminent,  caused  purposely  to  &11  into  his  haadi^ 
to  hasten  his  retreat,  a  despatch  enumerating  to  Bomside  aO  tiie 
forces  sent  to  his  aid :  this  ruse  succeeded  beyond  the  wishes  of 
the  Union  general,  for  Longstreet,  thus  pressed,  is  gmog  to  take 
several  days  in  advance  of  the  troops  intended  to  porsne  hint 
Only  one  road  remains  open  to  him.  While  ascending  the  Hol- 
ston he  will  find  a  country  capable  of  supporting  him,  will  cover 
a  very  vulnerable  portion  of  Virginia,  and  will  be  able  at  the 
decisive  time  to  bring  back  to  Lee  the  soldiers  who  were  taken 
away  after  the  events  at  (Jettysburg.  The  preparations  for 
departure  were  made  on  the  2d,  but  Longstreet  does  not  hurry, 
because  in  order  to  save  Bragg  it  is  necessary  to  draw  Sherman 
beyond  the  Little  Tennessee.  The  trains  are  put  in  motion  on 
the  3(1 ;  the  care  of  them  is  entrusted  to  Law's  and  Robertson's 
brigades,  which,  being  recalled  from  their  positions  on  the  south- 
west of  Knoxville,  leave  open  the  road  taken  by  Long.  This 
column  follows  the  railway,  and  will  ascend  the  right  bank  of  the 
Holston  to  pass  on  the  left;  at  Strawberry  Plains.  The  rest  of  the 
army  begins  to  march  in  the  night  of  the  4th— 5th.  McLaws 
and  Johnson  abandon  the  intrenchments  opposed  to  Fort  Sanders, 
join  Jenkins  to  the  northward  of  the  place,  and,  passing  beyond 
the  range  of  the  Federal  works,  take  the  Rutledge  road.  Martin 
with  the  cavalry,  including  his  division  and  Giltner's  and  Jcme^ 
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brigades,  is  charged  with  the  care  of  covering  the  retreat.  At 
daybreak  he  evacuates  the  approaches,  of  which  the  Federal  out- 
poets  immediately  take  possession.  The  Army  of  the  Ohio  is 
delivered,  but  Burnside  cannot,  with  his  forces  alone,  pursue 
Longstreet.  Hence  the  latter  is  not  molested  in  his  first  stage, 
and  after  a  march  of  nineteen  miles  he  reaches  Blain's  Cross-roads, 
where  (jeneral  Bansom  awaits  him.  All  his  forces  are  collected 
at  this  point  on  the  evening  of  the  5th. 

The  preparations  for  this  retreat  were  known  to  Burnside  as 
early  as  the  3d,  and  the  despatches  forwarded  on  the  4th  informed 
Sherman  of  them.  The  latter,  on  learning  that  the  Army  of  the 
Ohio  is  no  longer  in  danger,  grants  for  the  morrow,  the  6th,  to 
most  of  his  soldiers  a  necessary  rest,  and  repairs  to  Knoxville  with 
his  corps  commanders.  He  himself  relates  his  astonishment  when, 
entering  a  place  which  he  believed  to  be  reduced  to  the  last  ex- 
tremities, he  beheld  a  park  filled  with  the  finest  cattle,  and  when 
afterward  Burnside  bade  him  sit  down  to  a  table  abundantly 
served.  He  understands  that  the  peril  has  been  exaggerated,  but, 
while  r^retting  perhaps  to  have  forced  the  march  of  his  troops  in 
spite  of  the  bad  season,  he  is  not  the  man  to  lose  his  time  in  retro- 
spective discussions.  Haste  must  be  made  to  despatch  after  Long- 
street  forces  sufficient  to  drive  him  back  as  far  as  Virginia,  and  to 
send  back  to  Chattanooga  the  troops  which  will  not  be  necessary 
for  this  operation.  For  this  purpose  Sherman  comes  to  take  orders 
from  Burnside,  his  superior  officer  by  seniority.  The  latter  thus 
finds  himself  at  the  head  of  a  large  army.  He  has  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  thousand  men  around  him ;  Wiilcox  has  more  than  six 
thousand,  the  half  of  whom  are  on  their  way  toward  Knoxville ; 
and  Sherman  brings  nearly  forty  thousand.  It  is  true  that  these 
sixty  thousand  men  could  not  all  undertake  an  active  campaign 
against  Longstreet ;  the  artillery  and  the  wagons  of  the  Army  of  the 
Ohio  are  not  supplied  with  animals,  the  Fifteenth  corps  has  need 
of  rest,  and  all  the  soldiers  lack  the  things  necessary  to  withstand 
the  rigors  of  winter.  However,  there  might  be  formed  an  active 
army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  before  which  Longstreet  would  be 
obliged  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  Thus  would  be  opened  one  of  the 
doors  to  Virginia,  through  which  Grant  thinks,  next  spring,  to 
penetrate  the  rear  of  General  Lee's  army.     But  Burnside,  who 
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from  day  to  day  expects  his  successor^  appears  to  be  leas  ooo- 
oemed  about  the  advantages  of  such  a  campaign  than  abont  the 
perils  to  which  Sherman's  prolonged  absence  may  expose  Grant 
He  imagines^  very  wrongly^  that  Bragg  will  avail  himself  of  it  to 
attempt  an  offensive  return,  and  issues  to  Sherman  a  positive  order 
to  take  back  to  Chattanooga  all  his  forces  save  the  Fourth  corpa. 
He  calculates  that  this  reinforcement  will  enable  the  Army  of  the 
Ohio  to  finish  the  pursuit  of  Longstreet. 

Granger,  after  having  cleared  with  Davis  the  Morgantown 
bridge  in  the  evening  of  the  5th,  pushed  out  the  following  day 
as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  Little  River,  so  as  to  be  able  promptly  to 
join  Bumside  while  the  I'emainder  of  the  army  was  resting.  The 
Eleventh  corps  passed  the  day  on  the  6th  at  Louisville;  the 
Fifteenth  corps  and  Davis'  division  at  Marysville.  On  the  7th, 
Sherman  returns  to  take  command  of  these  forces :  their  task  is 
accomplished,  they  ^vill  not  go  so  far  as  Knoxville,  but  return  by 
short  marches  on  the  road  to  Chattanooga. 

We  shall  leave  them  for  a  moment  to  finish  the  recital  of  the 
incidents  of  which  East  Tennessee  was  the  theatre  during  the  last 
days  of  the  year  1863. 

General  Parke,  Burnside's  chief  of  staff,  set  out  on  the  7th  to 
follow  up  Ix)ngstreet  with  detacliments  of  the  Ninth  and  the 
Twenty-third  corj>s,  under  the  orders  of  Generals  Potter  and 
Manson.  He  is  preceded  by  Shackelford's  cavalry  division, 
which  i-ecrossed  on  the  5th  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Holston. 
On  his  side,  Elliott,  in  pursuance  of  Grant's  orders,  proceeds  from 
Alexandria  to  Kingston,  where  he  will  meet  Spears'  brigade,  that 
is  ascending  the  right  bank  of  the  Tennessee.  But  his  march  is 
delayed,  and  he  joins  the  Array  of  the  Ohio  only  in  the  middle 
of  the  month  of  December.  In  fine,  Willeox,  who  occupies 
Cumberland  Gap  and  its  approaches  with  the  Fourth  division  of 
the  Twenty-third  corps  and  three  thousand  horse  under  Garrard 
and  Graham,  has  not  lost  an  instant  in  trying  to  break,  on  the 
north  side,  the  investment  of  Knoxville.  His  cavalry  encamps 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  the  banks  of  Powell  River.  On 
the  27th,  Graham  is  in  motion ;  he  crosses  on  the  following  day 
Clinch  Kiver,  at  Walker's  Ford  on  the  Rutledge  road,  and 
bivouacs  a  little  farther  on.      Proceeding  to  the  right  on   the 
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moTDing  of  the  29th^  he  halts  again  for  the  night  in  the  village 
of  Maynardsville,  situate  some  twenty-five  miles  from  Knox- 
ville.  It  was  then,  on  the  30th,  four  days  after  his  departure, 
that  he  approached  Knoxville  and  tried  to  penetrate  into  the 
place.  His  slowness  has  given  the  enemy  time  to  be  on  their 
guard.  Martin  has  sent  a  detachment  of  cavalry  to  Blain's  Cross- 
roads to  menace  his  left  flank,  while  another  detains  his  vanguard 
nearly  eight  miles  from  Knoxville.  The  coup-^te-main  failed, 
and  Graham  understood  that  he  had  to  retire  quicker  than  he 
had  come.  Immediately  the  Confederates  sprang  in  pursuit  of  him. 
Happily,  he  succeeded  in  halting  them  all  day  in  front  of  the  neck 
through  which  the  road  from  Maynardsville  to  Gravestown  crosses 
Copper  Ridge,  and,  the  night  having  come,  he  rapidly  fell  back 
on  Walker's  Ford.  But  the  two  Confederate  detachments,  having 
united,  are  not  long  in  attacking  him.  A  sharp  engagement 
takes  place  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  a  few  miles  from  the  ford. 
The  Federals,  though  sharply  pressed,  succeed  in  crossing  the 
river  aft>er  having  lost  some  fifty  men,  and  reach  their  encamp- 
ment on  Powell  River.  Meanwhile,  General  Foster,  who,  after 
having  succeeded  Bumside  in  North  Carolina,  must  again  succeed 
him  at  Knoxville,  arrived  on  the  30th  of  November  at  Cumber- 
land Gap ;  but,  enlightened  by  the  non-success  of  Graliam,  he 
will  resume  the  Knoxville  road  only  with  considerable  force. 
Therefore  he  gets  in  motion  only  on  the  6th  to  molest  Longstreet, 
after  hearing  that  the  siege  of  Knoxville  had  been  raised.  His 
position  enables  him  to  fall  on  the  left  flank  of  the  Confederate 
columns  that  are  coming  up  the  long  and  narrow  valley  of  the 
Holston. 

It  is  seen  that  Longstreet  is  surrounded  by  enemies.  As  firm 
in  retreating  as  energetic  in  attacking,  as  skilful  in  taking  the 
oflensive  to  cover  his  retreat  as  he  was  well  inspired  in  the  choice 
of  the  direction  given  to  his  army,  he  will  soon  prove  to  the 
Federals  how  imprudent  was  Burnside  in  keeping  with  him  only 
two  of  the  divisions  sent  by  Grant  to  his  assistance.  After  having 
joined  Ransom  on  the  5th  at  Blain's  Cross-roads,  he  falls  back  on 
the  next  day  as  far  as  Rutledge.  He  soon  perceives  that  he  is  not 
seriously  pressed  by  Bumside,  whose  cavalry  alone  is  after  him, 
and  that  Foster  has  not  yet  left  Cumberland  Gap.     He  profits 
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by  these  facts  to  give  a  day  of  rest  to  his  army.  The  most  di^ 
ficult  part  of  the  retreat  having  been  aooomplished,  he  separates 
fix)m  Martin's  cavalry^  that  is  instantly  required  by  Bragg:  it 
will  proceed  to  join  the  latter  by  crossing  the  mountains  of  North 
Carolina.  Jones'  cavalry  brigade  crosses  at  Bean's  Station^  to  die 
left  bank  of  the  Holston  to  cover  his  trains  in  motion  and 
reconnoitre  on  that  side  for  the  flank  of  the  principal  column. 
The  latter  moveS;  vid  Mooresburg,  on  RogersvillC;  which  it  reaches 
in  the  da}'time  on  the  9th.  This  point  is  the  last  stage  in  the 
retreat.  In  &ct,  Longstreet  was  not  willing  to  take  up  his  winter 
quarters  at  Rutledge,  where  the  closeness  of  the  hostile  cavaby 
would  have  prevented  him  from  dispersing  his  trains  in  quest  of 
provisions.  He  has  not  here  to  fear  the  same  danger.  In  ooou- 
pying  Rogersville  and  the  defile  of  Bull's  Gap  he  covers  the  two 
valleys  of  the  Holston  and  the  Nollichucky^  a  fertile  countiy  in 
which  he  will  be  able  to  subsist  his  army  until  spring.  It  will  be 
all  the  easier  for  him  to  maintain  himself  there  bc^aiuse,  on  die 
next  day  after  his  arrival;  a  despatch  from  President  Davis  came 
to  authorize  him  to  keep  near  him  Martin's  cavalry.  The  latter, 
who,  fortunately,  had  not  yet  started  out,  immediately  receives 
orders  to  remain  in  the  neighborhood  of  Russellville  between  the 
Holston  and  the  Nollichucky.  The  eneray  must  not  be  allowed  to 
advance  flirther.  The  Federal  cavalry  only  has  been  able  closely 
to  follow  Longstreet  in  his  retreat.  Shackelford,  who  started  in 
time,  has  marched  on  his  tracks  without  trying  to  attack  him,  but 
picking  up  the  stragglers,  the  deserters,  the  broken  wagons,  that 
in  such  a  case  an  array  leaves  behind  it.  He  thus  arrived  on  the 
8th  at  Bean's  Station,  where  Martin  detained  him  a  few  hours  ere 
taking  the  road  to  the  south.  On  the  other  hand,  Foster  started 
on  the  Gtli,  vid  Tazewell  and  Walker's  Ford,  toward  the  neck  of 
Clinch  Mountain,  which  oi)ens  out  on  Rutledge  ;  but  he  found  on 
the  7th  this  passage  so  strongly  occupied  that  he  did  not  dare 
to  attack  it,  and  proceeded  to  the  south-west  to  reach  Blain's  Cross- 
roads l)v  turning  the  extremity  of  the  chain.  While  his  infantry 
is  making  painful  progress  toward  that  point,  where  it  will 
encounter  the  troops  which  have  come  from  Knoxville,  Garrard 
and  (ii:iii::in  start  ahead  and  join  Shackelford  before  he  has 
'  Xotwithstauding  its  name,  Bean's  Station  is  not  on  a  railway-line. 
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reached  Bean's  Station ;  but  Parke^  who  has  only  just  then  set  out, 
fearing  lest  the  latter  should  involve  himself  in  difficulty,  sends 
him  orders  to  halt  Shackelford  therefore  oonjSnes  himself  to  send- 
ing oat  on  the  9th  reconnoitring-parties  that  follow  Longstreet's 
rearguard  to  Mooresburg,  and  Martin's  beyond  the  Holston. 
Martin's  rearguard,  formed  by  Jones'  brigade,  awaits  the  Federals 
in  the  village  of  Morristown,  and  abandons  it  to  them  only  after 
a  rather  sharp  engagement,  in  which  the  losses  amount  to  some 
fifty  men  on  each  side.  The  main  part  of  the  cavalry  is  posted  at 
Bean's  Station,  while  the  infantiy  reaches  Blain's  Cross-roads, 
where  it  comes  to  a  halt  also.  Parke,  having  only  some  ten 
thousand  foot-soldiers,  does  not  dare  to  risk  them  further  in  the 
presence  of  so  redoubtable  an  enemy  as  Longstreet. 

He  was  right  to  be  prudent,  for  Longstreet,  as  soon  as  he  was 
authorized  to  keep  Martin's  cavalry,  sought  tlie  opportunity  to 
turn  against  his  adversaries.     On  the  12th  he  learns  that  Sher- 
man has  left;,  that  Burnside  has  sent  insufficient  forces  after  him, 
and  that  the  Federal  cavalry  is  isolated  nearly  twenty-five  miles 
ahead  of  the  infantry.   He  immediately  decides  to  fall  on  Shackel- 
ford, who,  with  his  four  thousand  horse,  remains  at  Bean's  Station 
in  absolute  security.     All  the  infantry,  with  Johnson's  division  in 
front,  will  bear  on  that  point  by  a  direct  march :  Law,  with  the 
two  brigades  which  have  hitherto  escorted  the  trains,  finds  him- 
self nearly  eight  miles  beyond  Rogersville;   he  receives  orders 
to  join  Jenkins'  division.     The  cavalry,  advancing  on  the  two 
£anks  and  protected  on  the  left  by  the  river,  on  the  right  by  the 
mountains,  must  endeavor  to  prevent  the  retreat  of  tlie  enemy. 
Jones'  two  brigades,  passing  to  the  northward  of  Clincli  Moun- 
tain, will  occupy,  at  the  neck  of  Bean's  Station  Gap,  the  Tazewell 
road,  while  Martin,  who  is  to  the  southward  of  the  Holston,  will 
cross  the  river  at  Kelley's  Ferry  on  the  road  from  Morristown  to 
Butledge,  to  attack  Shackelford  in  the  rear  if  he  should  stand  out 
against  him,  and  quickly  to  pursue  him  if  he  retires.     The  troops 
are  to  take  the  road  on  the  13th,  so  that  the  attack  be  made  in  the 
morning  of  the  14th. 

After  a  night-march  of  about  twenty-one  miles  in  a  cold  and 
heavy  rain,  the  Confederate  infantry  arrive  at  the  appointed  time 
in  sight  of  Bean's  Station.     The  Federal  troopers  have  taken  no 
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precaution  to  send  out  reconnoitring-parties  and  to  guard  the 
approaches  to  their  camps.  However^  measures  for  defence  are 
promptly  taken.  Wolford's  division^  on  the  first  line^  rests 
against  the  houses  of  the  village  and  checks  the  impetus  of 
the  assailants.  These^  exposed  to  its  fire  in  a  plain  withoat 
shelter^  experience  severe  losses.  Longstreet  waits  in  vain  for 
his  cavalry  to  turn  the  Federal  positions.  Martin,  delayed 
in  his  progress,  has  not  yet  crossed  the  Holston;  Jones,  oa 
the  contrary,  arrived  too  soon  at  Bean's  Station  €rapy  captured 
some  of  the  enemy's  wagons,  and  retired,  instead  of  waiting  fi>r 
the  principal  column.  Shackelford,  who  has  had  time  to  r^ 
cover  from  his  surprise,  forms  his  troops  across  the  little  vall^ 
of  which  Bean's  Station  occupies  the  centre :  his  left  covers  the 
defile.  Meanwhile,  the  rest  of  the  Southern  infantry  arrive  in 
line.  A  fresh  attack,  sustained  by  a  vigorous  cannonade,  caoses 
the  Federal  right  to  give  way,  while  Kershaw,  at  the  head  of 
McLaws'  division,  throws  the  left  back  into  the  mountain.  Night 
comes  to  help  the  Unionists.  The  defenders  of  the  village,  who 
have  held  out  until  the  last,  avail  themselves  of  the  occaaon  to  fidl 
back  in  turn :  they  recover  their  horses  and  join  the  rest  of  the 
troops.  The  left  wing  escapes  from  Kersliaw  by  following  the 
ci*est  of  the  nioiintain,  and  Sliackelford,  gathering  his  forces,  estab- 
lishes himself  in  a  strong  position  somewhat  in  advance  of  Rut- 
ledge.  The  Union  losses  amount  to  about  two  hundred  men; 
those  of  Lonf]:street,  to  two  hundred  and  ninetv.  He  cannot  follow 
up  the  enemy  closely,  for  he  is  without  news  from  his  cavalry  and 
his  inflmtry  needs  rest.  However,  on  the  morning  of  the  loth, 
while  McLaw's  sends  Humphreys'  brigade  into  the  mountain,  Jen- 
kins sets  out  and  arrives  promptly  enough  in  front  of  the  Federals' 
new  positions.  But  these  are  on  their  guard  and  have  covered  their 
front  with  earthworks.  Parke,  who  on  the  day  before  was  between 
Blain's  Cross-roads  and  Rutledgc,  lias  sent  some  reinforcements  to 
Shackelford,  and  detached  on  tlie  right  Ferrero  to  watch  Kelley's 
Ford.  The  latter  arrives  in  time  to  prevent  Martin  from  crossing 
the  Holston  and  flanking  the  Union  troops.  Jenkins,  having  two 
brigades  only,  in  vain  asks  McLaws  to  support  him.  Law  does 
not  come.  Johnson,  who  remained  at  Bean's  Station,  is  too  dis- 
tant.    The  day  passes  thus  without  the  Confederates  deciding  to 
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attack^  and;  the  night  comings  Shackelford  retires  on  Blain's  Croes- 
roadsy  where  Parke  concentrates  his  forces  to  give  battle.  But 
Longstreet  does  not  follow  him  beyond  Rutledge.  The  season  is 
so  rigorous^  provisions  are  so  scarce^  that  McLaws  and  Law,  whose 
energy  is  well  known,  remonstrate  against  the  protraction  of  a 
campaign  so  hard  on  their  men. 

It  would  be  useless,  besides.  In  fact,  on  receiving  intelligence 
of  the  action  at  Bean's  Station,  Foster,  who  replaced  Burnside  on 
the  12th,  directed  on  Blain's  Cross-roads  all  the  forces  he  could 
withdraw  from  Knoxville.  In  a  few  days  Parke  thus  finds  him- 
self at  the  head  of  twenty-six  thousand  men  and  in  a  condition  to 
withstand  all  attacks.  But  the  cold,  that  has  already  paralyzed 
the  Confederates,  does  not  permit  him  to  molest  Longstreet,  who, 
after  exhausting  the  neighborhood  of  Rutledge,  quietly  falls  back 
on  Russellville.  The  rich  plateau  of  which  Jonesborough  is  the 
centre  will  easily  subsist  his  army  during  all  the  bad  season. 

Meantime,  the  Federals  are  not  resigned  to  leave  him  master 
of  a  country  which  they  had  believed  to  be  finally  freed  from  the 
Confederate  yoke.  As  soon  as  the  fall  of  the  waters  of  the  Hol- 
ston  has  rendered  passable  the  fords  in  the  neighborhood  of  Blain's 
Cross-roads,  Parke  sends  his  cavalry  to  the  left  shore  at  Nance's 
Ferry,  and  pushes  it,  trid  New  Market,  on  the  Russellville  road, 
while  at  Strawberry  Plains  the  railway-bridge  over  which  will 
cross  the  infantry  and  the  artillery  is  being  repaired.  Gen- 
eral Sturgis,  who  has  replaced  Shackelford  in  the  command  of 
the  cavalry,  promptly  reaches  New  Market,  and  on  the  28th 
he  advances  with  an  infantry  brigade  of  the  Twenty-third  corps 
to  the  railway-bridge  on  Mossy  Creek.  Martin,  who  had  has- 
tened to  meet  him  with  his  two  divisions,  attacks  him  vigorously 
on  the  29th.  The  Federals,  posted  beyond  the  stream,  are  soon 
reduced  to  the  defensive :  their  artillery,  seriously  threatened,  is 
saved  only  by  the  tenacity  of  the  infantry  and  by  a  fortunate 
charge  on  the  part  of  the  First  Tennessee  cavalry.  At  last  they 
fiucc^  in  repulsing  the  assailants,  but  they  must  await  the  arrival 
of  Parke  to  resume  the  offensive. 

In  the  mean  time.  Grant,  leaving  Nashville,  to  which  his  head- 
quarters have  been  transferred,  arrives  at  Knoxville  on  the  30th 
of  December ;  he  promptly  recognizes  that  the  Army  of  the  Ohio 
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18  not  in  a  condition  to  undertake  a  winto  ounpaign.  Hie  com* 
mnnications  unth  Koitadcj  by  the  Comberland  Gap  an  00  diA 
ficolt  that  it  has  not  been  able  to  receive  either  the  dothii^  the 
provisions,  or  even  the  ammonitioni  which  it  would  need.  Sup- 
plies of  provisions  sent  from  Chattanooga  by  water  to  HCtn^figm^ 
and  thence  on  wagons  to  Knozville,  arrived,  it  is  tme^  on  the 
28th|  but  th^  are  very  insufficient,  and  Ghsnt  hsoea  to  Fosfeer 
the  order  to  suspend  the  campaign. 

Besides,  throughout  the  vall^  of  the  TenncBBCO  the  aoUieai 
on  both  sides  are  more  concerned  about  guarding  agunat  the 
cold  than  seeking  fresh  battles.  Sherman's  retnin  baa  not  ben 
molested  by  the  enemy.  Hiscolumns  tootup  thelineof  raaidiin 
the  morning  of  the  7th.  Howard  crossed  the  little  TennesBee  at 
Davis*  Ford,  where  he  found  the  £xyt-bridge  which  he  had  eon- 
structed,  and  arrived  at  Athens  on  the  9th.  He  sent  a  hr^ade  to 
Charleston  to  repair  the  bridge  on  the  SBawassee  that  a  detaek* 
ment  of  Confederate  cavalry  had  partly  destroyed.  13i6  vest  of 
the  army,  after  having  cleared  the  Little  Tennessee  aft  Motgu- 
town,  proceeds  more  to  the  eastward :  Davis  and  Ewii^,  tid  Madi- 
sonville,  toward  Columbus ;  Blair,  with  the  two  othtf  diyidons  of 
the  Fifteenth  corps,  moves  on  Tellico  at  the  base  of  the  high  bluff 
called  Unaka  Mountain.  Finally,  Long  with  his  troopers,  cross- 
ing this  chain,  pursues  beyond  Murphy,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hia- 
wassee,  a  large  train  intended  for  Longstreet,  who  has  thrown 
himself  into  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina.  The  army,  slowly 
advancing  into  a  country  the  resources  of  which  are  yet  intact, 
gathers  the  cattle  and  grain  necessaiy  for  its  subsistence.  Most 
of  the  soldiers  are  exemplary  in  their  bearing  and  strict  discipline : 
only  the  Eleventh  corps,  largely  composed  of  German  soldiers, 
who  have  brought  with  them  across  the  sea  the  spirit  of  the  old 
lansquenets,  distinguishes  itself  by  acts  of  pillage  whidi  the  efforts 
of  the  honest  and  religious  Howard  fail  to  suppress. 

On  the  14th  the  entire  army  is  massed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hiawassee.  Long  has  come  back  without  having  reached  the 
train  he  was  seeking,  but  his  manoeuvre  has  rendered  uneasy 
the  Confederates.  He  establishes  himself  at  Calhoun,  in  front 
of  Charleston,  on  the  Hia\vassee,  so  as  to  protect,  in  concert  with 
Elliott,  the  overland  road  and  the  railway  from  Knoxville  to 
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Chattanooga.  Sherman  will  bring  back  the  rest  of  his  troops 
to  this  last  town.  His  columns^  which  are  following  only  one 
road  along  the  railway^  by  Cleveland  and  Tyner's  Station, 
Teach  on  the  16th  and  17th  the  battlefield  of  November  24th. 
Davis'  division  ifi  immediately  returned  to  the  Fourteenth 
corps :  Howard  joins  Hooker  in  Will's  Valley ;  and  Blair,  meet- 
ing with  his  fourth  division  under  Osterhaus,  conducts  the  Fif- 
teenth corps  to  Bridgeport,  where  Sherman  has  established  his 
headquarters.  Grant  has  resolved  to  scatter  his  armies  during 
the  bad  season  in  order  the  easier  to  subsist  them,  and  to  form 
at  the  same  time  a  cordon  able  to  resist  a  raid  by  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  the  only  operation  which  he  may  attempt  just  now. 
Leaving  to  Thomas  all  the  region  between  Bridgeport  and 
Chattanooga,  he  instructs  Sherman  to  post  the  Fifteenth  corps, 
whose  command  General  Logan  has  just  assumed,  on  the  railway 
which  borders  the  Tennessee  from  Stevenson  as  far  as  Decatur. 
Dodge,  recently  arrived  at  Pulaski  with  a  detachment  of  the  Six- 
teenth corps  which  is  almost  equivalent  to  two  divisions,  will 
occupy  the  railway  connecting  Decatur  with  Nashville.  Thus 
shall  be  preserved  two  lines  of  supply,  without  counting  that  by 
the  river. 

The  position  of  the  Confederate  Army  of  the  Tennessee  will 
not  take  long  to  describe.  We  left  it  on  the  day  following  the 
battle  at  Ringgold  covered  by  Cleburne,  who  occupied  Tunnel 
Hill,  and  massed  at  Dalton,  unable  for  a  time  to  give  the  least 
trouble  to  its  adversaries.  This  command,  so  valiant,  is  greatly 
discouraged.  Desertion  increases  so  that  Grant  is  obliged  to 
take  special  steps  to  return  to  their  country  the  deserters  belong- 
ing to  the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee :  official  Southern 
documents  acknowledge  more  than  ten  thousand  of  them  since 
the  1st  of  November.  All  pretexts  are  good  for  quitting 
the  ranks.  The  number  of  soldiers  on  furlough  increases  to 
more  than  three  thousand;  that  of  men  on  detailed  service, 
to  nearly  two  thousand.  Still,  there  are  yet  under  arms  on 
the  10th  of  December  thirty-eight  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  forty-four  infantry,  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  artillerists,  and  nearly  eight  thousand  cavalry — say,  about 
fifty  thousand  men — ^with  one  hundred  and  fourteen  pieces  of 
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artillery.  But  roUiug-stock  and  camp-equipage  are  lacking, 
the  ammunition  is  not  sufficient;  the  provisions  oome  in  with 
difficulty^  because  the  farmers  in  Georgia  refuse  to  exchange 
them  for  Confederate  scrip.  Above  all,  the  army  will  do  loiter 
brook  the  leader  whom  it  makes,  not  without  reason,  responsi- 
ble for  its  misfortunes.  Mr.  Davis  understands  that  he  can  no 
longer  leave  Bragg  at  the  head  of  the  army,  but,  with  a  sort  of 
defiance  of  public  opinion,  he  summons  him  to  Richmond  to 
occupy  a  position  analogous  to  that  of  general  chief  of  staff, 
which  Lee  left  vacant  nearly  two  years  before.  In  fine,  he  gives 
him  for  a  successor  Greneral  Hardee,  better  known  by  his  writ- 
ings on  tactics  than  by  his  services  on  the  battlefield.  But  at 
the  end  of  eight  days,  on  the  18th  of  December,  this  time  better 
inspired,  he  replaces  him  by  the  illustrious  general  who  was  vege- 
tating in  Mississippi,  useless  and  almost  in  disgrace,  at  the  heftd 
of  a  skeleton  army.  Johnston,  relinquishing  his  command  to 
Polk,  immediately  takes  the  road  to  Dalton.  He  reaches  this 
last  point  on  the  26th  of  December,  and  finds  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee  still  more  weakened  since  Bragg  left  it.  In  fact,  the 
two  brigades  of  Quarles  and  Baldwin  have  returned  to  Merid- 
ian, while  the  bad  weather  is  painfully  tr}"ing  upon  the  troops 
encamped  around  Dalton. 

We  have  arrived  at  the  close  of  the  year  1863.  How- 
ever,  before  terminating  this  chapter,  we  must  say  a  few  words 
about  the  operations  of  the  Confederate  cavalry.  We  left 
Johnston's  cavalry  divided  between  Chalmers  and  S.  D.  Lee, 
who,  one  to  the  west,  the  other  to  the  east,  of  Eastport,  have 
vainly  endeavored  to  interrupt  Sherman's  march.  It  received 
shortly  thereafter  an  important  reinforcement.  Forrest,  sent  off 
by  Bragg,  had  arrived  on  the  15th  of  November  at  Okalona 
with  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  men.  This  small  force  was 
to  serve  as  a  nucleus  to  the  corps  of  partisans  whom  he  pro- 
posed to  raise  in  the  very  midst  of  tlie  hostile  lines. 

West  Tennessee,  comprised  between  the  Tennessee  River  and 
tlie  Mississippi,  forms  a  vast  rectangle,  of  which  the  railway 
from  Memphis  to  Corinth  is  the  southern  side.  It  is  a  fertile 
country,  which  was  then  cultivated  by  numerous  slaves,  and  the 
white  population  of  which  was  therefore  passionately  devoted  to 
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the  Southern  cause.  It  had  furnished  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  a  very  large  contingent  to  the  Confederate  cavalry.  Forrest 
enjoys  in  that  country  a  great  popularity  among  the  young  men, 
who  have  remained  grouped  into  small  partisan  bands  waging 
war  on  their  own  account,  and  he  counts  upon  collecting  them 
around  him  to  form  a  division  and  take  it  to  Johnston.  The 
plan  of  his  expedition  is  promptly  arranged  with  the  latter  and 
8.  D.  Lee.  Three  brigades  of  Confederate  cavalry  guard  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  of  Mississippi ;  they  are  posted  en  iche- 
Ion  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tallahatchie,  from  New  Albany  as  far  as 
Panola.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Federals  strongly  occupy  the 
line  of  railway  from  Memphis  to  Corinth,  which  it  is  proposed 
to  force.  Grierson,  the  Union  general,  whose  headquarters  are  at 
La  Grange,  has  distributed  his  three  cavalry  brigades  along  that 
line  and  watches  the  crossings  on  the  Wolf  River,  an  important 
gtream  which  flows  from  Grand  Junction  to  Memphis,  and  of 
which  the  railway  follows  the  left  bank.  The  principal  stations 
are  fortified,  and  in  the  last-named  city  Hurlbut  holds  himself  in 
readiness  promptly  to  bring  forward  his  infantry  on  any  point 
menaced  by  the  enemy. 

Forrest  counts  for  his  expedition  on  the  mounted  brigade  of  Ten- 
nesseeans  recently  raised  by  General  Richardson ;  this  command, 
estimated  at  two  thousand  men,  is  reduced,  however,  by  desertions 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  combatants.  It  is  therefore  with  five 
hundred  mounted  men  that  he  takes  the  road;  he  is  followed 
only  by  two  guns  and  four  wagons.  But  (Jeneral  Lee  accom- 
panies him  to  help  pierce  the  hostile  line,  and  crosses  with  him 
on  the  3d  of  December  the  Tallahatchie  River.  Ferguson's  and 
Koss'  brigades,  accompanied  by  Forrest,  meet  at  Ripley  a  portion 
of  Chalmers'  brigades,  while  this  general,  with  the  rest  of  his 
men,  leaves  Panola  to  make  a  demonstration  agaiast  the  railway 
on  the  west  of  La  Grange.  The  main  column  reaches  the  line 
at  Salisbury  on  the  morning  of  the  4th.  The  Federal  outposts, 
sharply  pressed  by  Ferguson,  are  quickly  thrown  back  upon  the 
detachment  that  guards  the  road  at  this  point.  This  force  vainly 
tries  to  resist  Lee's  artillery :  it  is  obliged  to  fall  back  in  great 
haste,  leaving  the  way  clear  to  Forrest. 

To  cover  this  manoeuvre,  Lee  bears  to  the  west  with  Ross'  bri- 
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gade^  and,  avoidiiig  the  well-fortified  poet  of  La  Gnmg^  ▼por- 
ously attacks  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  post  cf 
Moeoow.  He  is  repulsed  with  loes,  and  retires  without  haviiq^ 
been  able  to  destroy  the  railway-bridge  over  one  of  the  btmndieB 
of  Wolf  River.  But  this  demonstration^  and  that  made  by  CSial- 
mers  at  the  same  time  against  CbllierviUe,  divert  the  attention 
of  the  Federals,  and  Forrest  arrives  at  Jackson  without  having 
been  molested.  CSolonel  Bell  was  waiting  for  him  there  with  a 
small  body  of  troops  raised  in  the  country.  Beoeived  with  open 
arms  by  the  people,  Forrest  restores  the  fortified  ^dosnre  aroond 
that  town,  which,  since  the  breakilig  out  of  the  war,  has  been 
used  alternately  by  both  parties.  He  assigns  to  Bidiardson  the 
western  districts,  with  Brownsville  for  the  centre^  and  .both  nt 
about  recruiting  men  and  horses,  picking  ap  wagons  and  pio* 
visions,  as  though  they  were  not  on  all  sides  sunoonded  by  the 
Federals. 

Although  they  could  not  be  ignorant  of  his  presence  at  Jadc- 
son,  the  latter  leave  him  alone  for  more  than  a  fortnight.  Tliqr 
are  no  doubt  biding  their  time  to  dose  against  him  the  reton 
road,  and  do  not  wish  to  remove  any  force  from  the  Memphis 
and  Corinth  Railway,  which  Lee's  troopers  are  always  threat- 
ening. Finally,  toward  the  15th  of  December  they  make  ready  to 
attack  him.  A  column  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  under  the  orders 
of  General  A.  J.  Smith,  leaves  Columbus  on  the  Mississippi  and 
proceeds  toward  the  south  against  Jackson.  A  few  days  there- 
after two  brigades— one  of  cavalry  under  Mizner,  the  other  of 
infantry  under  Mower — which  were  at  Corinth  start  toward  the 
north-west  to  bar  the  passage  to  Forrest  as  soon  as  Smith's 
manoeuvre  shall  have  determined  his  retreat.  Colond  Prince, 
with  several  r^ments  of  cavalry,  has  posted  himself  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  Memphis  and  Corinth  Railway  to  cover  the 
approaches  thereto.  He  has  established  his  headquarters  at 
Sonimcrville,  and  pushes  his  outposts  as  far  as  the  left  bank  of 
tlie  Hatchie.  Thomas  gave  on  the  20th  the  order  to  €reneral 
Cook,  wlio  commanded  the  second  cavalry  division  of  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland,  to  quit  Huntsville  with  his  two  brigades, 
leaving  the  care  of  guarding  the  railways  to  Sherman's  troops, 
and  to  move  rapidly  toward  the  north-west,  vid  Prospect  on  the 
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£Ik  River^  to  head  off  Forrest  if  he  should  cross  the  Tennessee 
Siver. 

The  time  has  oome  for  the  latter  quickly  to  return  to  the 
State  of  Mississippi.  He  has  collected  nearly  four  thousand 
men^  well  mounted^  but  badly  armed  and  little  inured  to  war : 
his  forty  wagons  of  provisions^  his  droves  of  beeves  and  swine, 
are  going  to  impede  his  progress.  It  is  with  inexperienced 
recruits  and  with  cattle  instead  of  artillery  that  he  will  have  to 
escape  from  the  flying  columns  of  the  Federals. 

On  the  22d  he  hears  that  Smith's  column  has  appeared  on 
the  north,  at  Trenton  and  at  McLemoresville — ^that  of  Mizner  on 
the  south-east,  at  Jack's  Creek.  He  immediately  adopts  a  course 
of  action.  Kichardson's  brigade  shall  open  the  march  toward 
the  south:  it  shall  leave  Jackson  on  the  23d  in  the  morning, 
and  shall  pass  over  the  Hatchie  at  Estenaula.  It  shall  be  fol- 
lowed, one  day's  march  apart,  by  the  trains,  the  drove  of  live- 
stock, and  all  men  without  arms,  escorted  by  Colonel  Bell  and 
his  troopers.  About  five  hundred  combatants  under  the  orders 
of  Colonel  Wisdom  shall  go  by  Mifflin  to  meet  Mizner,  who, 
fearing  the  overflowing  of  the  Hatchie,  has  followed  the  right 
bank  of  this  stream,  and  has  thus  moved  away  from  Prince. 
Their  task  is  to  detain  him  as  long  as  possible.  Forrest  with 
the  rest  of  his  troops  shall  follow  the  train,  ready  to  go  wherever 
danger  may  call  him. 

On  the  24th,  Kichardson,  after  having  crossed  the  Hatchie,  was 
continuing  his  route  with  one  regiment,  when  he  encountered  Col- 
onel Prince,  who  was  hurrying  from  Bolivar  to  meet  him  at  the 
head  of  the  Seventh  Illinois.  After  watching  each  other  for  a 
moment,  the  two  forces  spring  to  the  charge,  but  the  Federals, 
being  more  numerous  and  better  drilled,  in  an  instant  disperse 
their  adversaries.  These  rally  at  Estenaula,  near  the  rest  of 
the  brigade,  that  Prince,  arriving  in  the  night,  does  not  dare  to 
attack. 

However,  Wisdom  has  well  fulfilled  his  part.  He  encoun- 
tered the  Federals  on  the  24th  in  the  morning  near  Mifflin, 
attacked  them  briskly,  and,  after  having  engaged  them  all  day  in 
a  skirmish,  when  he  saw  himself  almost  surrounded  by  superior 
forces  he  suddenly  took  the  road  to  the  south-west.     Leaving  the 
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Union  cavalry  nnoertain  as  to  whether  it  will  follow  iliis  lonta 
or  that  to  Jac^^son,  he  marches  all  nighty  dears  the  Hatdiie  behnr 
Bolivar^  and  will  again  meet  his  diief  on  the  26th. 

The  latter,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  trains  on  the  Toad,  ataited 
ahead  with  his  cavalry  after  being  the  last  to  leave  JmrSnon,  and 
arrived  at  Estenauhi  during  the  night  of  the  24th-26th.  Tim 
reverse  which  befell  Richardson  proves  that  he  has  befiwe  him 
a  serious  adversary.  Instead  of  avoiding  him,  he  makfis  up  his 
mind  to  attack  him  with  all  his  force  while  the  enemy  oom- 
ing  from  Columbus  and  Corinth  is  yet  to  the  northward  of 
the  Hatdiie.  If  he  can  pass  Princess  command,  he  will  be  en- 
abled to  cross  Wolf  River  and  the  railway  near  Memphis ;  that 
is  to  say,  &r  to  the  westward  of  the  point  where  the  Fedenls 
await  him.  In  the  morning  of  the  25th,  while  Bell  oanaea  tin 
wagons,  the  drove  of  live-stock,  and  the  recruits  to  pass  over  on 
a  ferryboat,  the  only  one  found  at  Estenaula,  Forrest  divides 
his  forces  into  two  columns  to  attack  the  village  of  Sommervilk^ 
to  which  Prince  had  retired  during  the  night.  Richaidscm,  whose 
force  increases  at  every  step,  sleeps  at  Whiteville,  so  as  to  oome 
up  with  the  Federals  the  next  morning  by  the  Bolivar  road.  For- 
rest will  follow  the  direct  Estenaula  road  to  &11  on  their  left  flank 
when  the  battle  has  commenced.  This  plan  is  faithfully  carried 
out.  Prince,  although  not  ex|)ecting  the  attack  on  that  side, 
quickly  places  himself  on  the  defensive:  his  men,  being  shel- 
tered, easily  hold  Richardson.  But  the  sight  of  the  latter's  re- 
cruits without  arms,  who  have  deployed  at  a  distance,  b^^ins 
to  trouble  them,  and  a  charge  by  Forrest,  who  arrives  at  that 
moment,  scatters  them  in  every  direction.  Prince  himself  nar- 
rowly escapes,  and,  though  he  has  lost  but  forty  men  out  of  five 
hundred,  the  Seventh  Illinois  will  not  be  collected  together  for 
three  or  four  days.  Forrest  does  not  ask  anything  more,  because 
it  only  remains  for  him  to  deceive  Colonel  Hatch,  who  guards 
the  crossings  of  Wolf  River. 

The  latter,  being  badly  informed,  has  just  concentrated  his 
brigade  around  La  Grange.  Forrest,  marching  in  a  contrary 
direction,  proceeds  toward  Memphis.  His  wagons  have  come 
up  with  him :  it  is  now  proposed  to  find  the  weak  point  in  the 
enemy's  line.     A  Confederate  officer,  Colonel  Logwood,  who  was 
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soouting  the  country  in  search  of  recruits,  came  to  designate  it  to 
him  very  opportunely  at  the  moment  when  he  had  reached  the 
village  of  Oakland.  All  the  bridges  across  Wolf  River  had 
been  destroyed  save  one.  That  of  La  Fayette  had  been  pre- 
served for  communication  with  Prince ;  only  a  few  boards  from 
the  flooring  had  been  taken  off.  They  were  deposited  upon 
the  left  bank  in  front  of  a  little  fort  which  commanded  the  en- 
trance to  the  bridge^  and  were  replaced  when  a  force  presented 
itself  to  cross  over.  Logwood,  who  had  himself  gathered  this 
information,  had  ascertained  the  small  number  of  the  defenders 
of  this  work.  Forrest  resolved  to  surprise  them  and  thus  secure 
a  crossing  for  his  train.  He  had  just  sent  Major  Strange  with 
seven  hundred  men  to  make  a  demonstration  toward  Memphis : 
after  having  passed  across  Wolf  Hiver  at  Kalcigh,  Strange  was  to 
follow  the  Grenada  Railway  as  far  as  Como,  the  general  rendez- 
vous. Two  hundred  men  went  to  tlie  westward  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  enemy  to  La  Grange.  During  this  time  Bell 
started  out  with  an  equal  force  to  take  possession  of  the  La 
Fayette  bridge.  Forrest,  who  had  reserved  for  himself  the 
most  difficult  task,  was  marching  as  rapidly  as  possible  on  his 
tracks  while  escorting  the  wagons. 

On  the  27th,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Bell  reached, 
without  being  perceived,  the  approaches  to  the  bridge.  His  men, 
springing  upon  the  stationary  beams,  clear  the  bridge  without 
minding  the  volley  of  musketry  fired  by  the  small  garrison. 
They  come  upon  the  fort  before  the  Federals  have  time  to  reload 
their  pieces.  The  moment  they  jump  upon  the  parapet  the 
latter  escape  on  the  other  side  and  scatter  in  all  directions.  At 
four  o'clock  the  bed  of  the  bridge  is  restored,  and  Forrest's  entire 
column  crosses  over. 

Smith  and  Mizner  are  distanced.  However,  /the  wagons  have 
so  much  trouble  in  making  headway  that  Grierson  may  yet  catch 
up  with  them  and  strip  Forrest  of  his  booty.  In  order  to  de- 
ceive him,  the  latter  leads  on  the  westward  Richardson's  brigade 
against  Collierville,  and  despatches  on  the  east  a  small  detach- 
ment that,  afler  having  come  up  with  the  enemy,  shall  retire  along 
the  railway.  In  the  mean  time,  the  train  with  its  escort  is  to 
proceed  rapidly  toward  the   south.      Forrest's   ruse  succeeded 
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all  the  better  because  he  left  at  La  Fayette  soldiers  who^  dis- 
guised as  countrymen,  gave  Grierson  false  information.  The  lat- 
ter brought  Hatch's  brigade  by  rail  from  La  Grange  to  Moscow. 
Mizner  follows  him  the  next  day.  He  soon  finds  Forrest's  tracksi 
and  allows  himself  to  be  guided  by  them  without  suspecting  the 
road  taken  by  the  train.  The  Union  vanguard  closely  presses 
the  Confederate  troopers,  and  follows  them,  while  exchanging 
musket-shots,  to  a  point  in  front  of  Collierville.  In  spite  of 
the  reinforcement  he  finds  in  the  garrison  of  this  post,  Grierson 
does  not  wish  to  risk  a  battle  in  the  night.  Before  daybreak  For- 
rest escapes  from  him  in  the  direction  of  Mount  Pleasant,  where 
he  finds  his  wagons  on  the  morning  of  the  28th.  Hatch,  who  has 
been  close  on  his  heels,  catches  up  with  him  near  Hudsonville,  but, 
not  daring  to  attack  him  with  one  brigade,  waits  for  Mizner; 
but  when  both  together  resumed  the  chase  they  could  not  gain  on 
the  enemy.  At  last  they  came  to  a  halt,  on  the  Ist  of  January, 
near  Holly  Springs.  The  two  commands,  then  turning  round,  pro- 
ceeded by  short  marches,  the  Federals  toward  Wolf  River,  and  the 
Ck)nfederates  toward  the  Tallahatchie,  on  the  other  side  of  which 
Forrest,  henceforth  at  the  head  of  a  complete  division,  took  up 
a  position  with  the  rest  of  General  Lee's  cavalry. 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  Tennessee  the  year  closes  also  with 
a  cavalry  fight  Bragg's  army  includes  not  less  than  fourteen 
thousand  men,  formed  in  four  divisions.  Two  of  them,  under 
Martin,  have  followed  Longstreet.  The  other  two,  commanded 
by  Wharton  and  Kelly,  remained  to  the  northward  of  Dalton 
after  the  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge.  Wheeler  came  to  resume 
the  command  of  them  about  the  1st  of  December.  During  Sher- 
man's entire  campaign  in  East  Tennessee  he  had  no  other  anxiety 
than  to  cover  on  that  side  the  vanquished  army :  the  detachment 
that  he  pushed  as  far  as  Charleston  was,  as  we  have  seen,  promptly 
driven  back  by  Howard.  But  after  Sherman's  return  to  Chatta- 
nooga he  sought  to  molest  the  communications  between  that  place 
and  Knoxville.  A  long  train  of  wagons,  carrying  provisions  and 
the  baggage  of  the  Fourth  corps,  and  escorted  by  the  convalescents 
who  were  going  to  rejoin  this  corps,  was  leaving  Chattanooga 
under  the  orders  of  Colonel  Laiboldt,  the  same  who  commanded 
one  of  Sheridan's  brigades  in  the  battle  of  the  Chickamauga. 
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Wheeler,  infonned  of  its  departure^  starts  to  seek  it  with  Kelly's 
division.  But  Laiboldt,  who  had  inarched  quickly,  notwith- 
standing the  bad  condition  of  the  roads,  arrived  on  the  27th  of 
December  at  Charleston  ere  the  Southern  troopers,  who  started 
too  late,  could  come  up  with  him.  The  bridge  over  the 
Hiawassee  is  guarded  by  Long's  brigade,  that  Sherman  left  at 
Calhoun.  On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  at  the  moment  when  the 
train  was  commencing  to  pass  over  the  river,  Wheeler  appeared 
before  Charleston  and  sharply  attacked  the  infantry  that  was' 
covering  the  crossing.  The  latter,  being  surprised,  b^an  to 
fidl  back,  but  Laiboldt  resumes  the  fight,  and  Long,  hurrying 
up  with  a  handful  of  troopers,  completes  the  rout  of  the  Confede- 
rates, who  leave  more  than  a  hundred  prisoners  in  his  hands.  The 
Federal  losses  are  insignificant ;  the  wagons  reach  Knoxville  with- 
out molestation,  and  Wheeler  returns  to  his  encampment.  All 
along  the  line,  from  Cumberland  Grap  to  Memphis,  the  new  year, 
which  opens  in  the  midst  of  a  very  rigorous  season,  then  finds  the 
belligerents  on  both  sides  inactive.  Their  bold  troopers  forget 
for  some  weeks,  near  their  great  fires  of  cedar  and  pine,  the 
trials  and  fisitigues  of  the  service  in  outposts.  We  shall  leave 
them  for  the  present  enjoying  this  manner  of  truce,  which  secures 
to  them  a  well-merited  rest. 


CHAPTER   II. 

CHARLESTON. 

AFTER  having  related  the  campaigns  of  which  Viiginia  and 
the  Valley  of  the  Tennessee  were  the  theatres  dunDg  the  latter 
half  of  the  year  1863,  we  must  devote  a  chaptef  to  the  operations 
of  the  Federals  on  the  long  seaboard  of  the  Southern  States  during 
the  same  period.  As  the  title  of  the  chapter  indicates,  the  siege- 
of  Charleston,  which  forms  an  incident  quite  independent  of  these 
campaigns,  alone  presents  an  important  interest,  and  it  will  take 
up  the  greater  part  of  this  chapter.  Nevertheless,  not  to  omit 
any  fact,  we  will  resume  the  division  adopted  in  the  third  chapter 
of  the  first  book  in  the  third  volume,  of  which  this  is  a  sequd, 
and  we  sliall  speak  in  succession  of  the  four  naval  divisions  which 
blockaded  tlie  Soutliern  States  under  the  name  of  squadrons — viz. 
the  North  Atlantic,  the  South  Atlantic,  the  East  Gulf,  and  the 
West  Gulf. 

The  first,  whifch  is  always  under  the  orders  of  Admiral  Lee, 
confines  itself,  since  the  Confederates  raised  the  siege  of  Suffolk, 
to  blockading  the  coasts  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  Un- 
im{X)rtant  expeditions  up  the  rivers  that  cut  these  coasts,  and 
the  destruction  of  some  blockade-runners  at  the  entrance  to  Wil- 
mington, the  only  important  {X)rt  that  the  Federal  ships  have 
to  watch,  break  the  monotony  of  the  blockade  along  these  inhos- 
pitable shores. 

The  official  reports  mention  three  large  steamers  surprised  by 
the  blockading  fleet  at  the  moment  when,  with  rich  cargoes,  they 
were  going  to  enter  Wilmington.  All  three  of  them  ran  aground 
— the  Ka^e  on  the  12th  of  July,  the  Hehe  on  the  18th  of  August, 
and  the  Venus  on  the  21st  of  October.  The  first,  after  having  been 
cannonaded  by  the  Federals,  was  taken  off  by  their  adversaries  on 
July  30th,  but  at  the  instant  when  the  latter  were  going  to  take  it 
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into  friendly  waters  the  fleet  intervened  and  seized  the  steamer. 

The  Hebe  brought  ill-luck  to  the  Federals.     These,  seeing  the 

vessel  abandoned  by  the  crew,  who  had  reached  tlie  shore  in  spite 

of  the  heavy  weather,  wished  to  seize  it,  so  as  to  make  sure  of  its 

destruction,  but  their  boats  capsized,  leaving  some  fifteen  men  on 

the  wreck.      Soon  a  Confederate  battery  of  artillery  was  posted 

on  the  shore,  and,  supported  by  skilful  sharpshooters,  its  fire 

obliged  the  Union  sailors,  deprived  of  all  assistance,  to  jump 

overboard   and   swim  for  the  beach  to   surrender.     Taught  by 

this  experience,  the  blockading  fleet  contented   itself,  when  the 

Venus  went  aground,  with  destroying  it  with  cannon-shot. 

The  enumeration  of  the  expeditions  undertaken  inland  will 
be  brief.  From  the  24th-30th  of  June  several  vessels,  as- 
cending the  Pamunkey  River,  supported  Keyes*  demonstration 
against  Richmond,  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  the  preceding  vol- 
ume. On  the  22d  of  August  a  dash  skilfully  executed  by  Lieu- 
tenant Gushing — whose  gallantry  we  have  again  occasion  to  men- 
tion— ensured  the  destruction  of  a  hostile  schooner,  the  Alexander 
Cooper  J  at  New  Topsail  Inlet,  near  Wilmington.  Gushing,  caus- 
ing a  yawl  to  be  carried  by  hand  over  the  sandhills,  embarked 
with  seven  men,  proceeded  on  the  inland  waters,  surprised  the 
Confederates,  made  ten  of  them  prisoners,  and  destroyed  the 
schooner.  The  ship's  papers  revealed  to  him  a  fact  really  curious 
and  of  a  nature  to  make  the  Americans  less  exacting  in  their  claims 
against  the  violation  of  the  blockade  by  neutral  nations.  The 
Alexander  Cooper  was  a  blockade-runner  fitted  out  in  New  York, 
and,  having  been  consigned  ostensibly  to  Port  Royal,  had  availed 
itself  of  the  solitude  of  the  ocean  to  run  in  one  of  the  coves  of 
North  Garolina  occupied  by  the  Gonfederates,  expecting  thus  to 
realize  larger  profits  on  its  cargo. 

Reconnoissanccs  of  the  Roanoke  River  made  on  the  6th  of 
July,  of  the  James  River  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  August,  of  the 
Piankatank  River  in  Virginia  on  the  11th  of  August  and  the  7th 
of  October,  were  not  marked  by  any  incident,  and  had  no  other 
result  than  costing  the  lives  of  several  men.  The  Federals  did 
not  succeed  in  reaching  a  vessel  that  their  adversaries  were  build- 
ing on  the  Roanoke  River,  the  light  draught  of  which  placed  it 
beyond  the  range  of  the  former's  guns :  public  rumor  had  repre- 
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seated  it  as  being  an  inmdad  fimnidably  armed.  Tbtn  wm 
troth  in  the  ramor,  and  we  shall  see  the  vessel  ini  the  ^nmnng  j^at 
at  work  under  the  name  of  the  Albemarle. 

m 

We  shall  leave  the  North  Atlantic  sqoadroiii  whidi  has  kik 
<Hie  vessel  only,  the  Simder — ^foundered  aoeidoitally  od  die 
24th  of  Jane — to  pass  on  to  the  sqoadroa  blockading  Chailsa-^ 
ton,  and  of  which  Admiral  Dahlgren,  arrived  on  the  4&,  has 
jnst  taken  the  command  on  the  6th  of  Jaly.  HenoefiNfA  it 
shall  not  have  to  fight  alone  against  the  formidable  wofka  yMA 
defend  the  approaches  to  Charleston.  The  Wa8hii]f;tOD  Govern- 
m^t^  taught  by  experience,  has  decided  to  undertake  a 
si^  of  that  place,  in  which  the  land  and  sea  fi^ices  shall 
mutual  assistance.  It  has  understood  that,  despite  thdr 
qualities,  the  monitors  cannot,  like  the  fiU>led  salamander,  mova 
with  impunity  in  the  midst  of  fire  and  defy  all  the  offienavs 
and  defensive  engines  of  the  besieged  in  order  to  teach  the  doeks 
of  the  rebel  city.  It  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  ferts,  and  nofc 
merely  to  brave  them ;  to  do  which  the  Unionists  cannot  di^ 
pense  with  the  steady  fire  of  si^  batteries,  nor  with  the  hafiH 
nets  of  soldiers,  who  at  the  decisive  hour  will  take  possessiaii 
of  the  hostile  works. 

The  circumstances  were  particularly  fevorable  to  the  opera- 
tions that  Gillmore  and  Dahlgren  were  going  to  undertake. 
Wlien  DuPont  attacked  Charleston  in  the  month  of  April, 
Beauregard,  who  commanded  the  forces  on  the  coasts  of  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  had  more  than  thirty  thou- 
sand men  under  his  orders:  the  garrison  at  Charleston  was 
upward  of  eleven  thousand.  But  to  create  Johnston's  army  in 
Mississippi  and  reinforce  Lee's  to  attempt  to  save  Vic^bnig 
and  invade  Pennsylvania,  it  had  been  necessary  to  weaken  a 
portion  of  the  coast  garrisons,  and,  on  July  10,  Beaur^ard's 
total  forces  were  reduced  to  15,318  men,  of  whom  there  woe 
5206  infantry,  5794  artillery,  and  4316  cavalry;  the  ktter 
could  not  he  of  help  to  him.  The  garrison  at  Charleston  had 
dwindled  to  2462  infantry,  2839  artillery,  and  560  cavalry- 
say,  addinp:  the  officers,  about  six  thousand  men.  It  is  true 
that  it  could  be  promptly  reinforced  by  two  or  three  thousand 
from   the  garrison  at  Savannah.     It  was,  withal,  fiill  of  aidor 
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and  commanded  by  eminent  leaders.  Beauregard^  on  account 
of  his  science  and  inventive  genius^  was  better  able  than  any- 
body else  to  direct  the  great  operations  about  to  commence 
with  an  enemy  provided  with  iron-clad  vessels  and  arms  so 
new  as  rifled  ordnance.  Therefore^  since  the  battle  of  April 
7th  he  had  sought  to  offset  the  weakness  of  the  garrison  by 
completing  batteries  which  formed  the  second  and  third  lines  of 
defence — a  necessary  precaution,  because  provision  had  to  be  made 
for  the  loss  of  the  first  line.  According  to  his  own  testimony, 
these  two  inner  lines  were  not,  at  the  date  of  April  7th,  in  a  con- 
dition to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  monitors  if  they  had  succeeded 
in  passing  beyond  Fort  Sumter  afler  having  silenced  its  fire.  It 
was  no  longer  the  same  at  the  end  of  June.  The  works  we 
described  in  the  third  volume  had  been  enlarged,  completed,  and 
armed :  new  batteries  were  rising  around  the  harbor  and  commanded 
every  access  to  it. 

The  Federal  Government,  which  had  perhaps  lost  the  oppor- 
tonity  of  taking  Charleston  by  a  naval  dash,  having  allowed 
DuPont  to  pass  in  the  most  absolute  inaction  the  months  of  April, 
May,  and  June,  so  well  employed  by  the  defenders  of  Charleston, 
did  not  seem  to  have  suspected  the  numerical  weakness  of  the 
latter,  who  were  presenting  it  a  fair  chance  to  approach  the  place 
by  land.  On  the  coasts  of  the  three  States  which  Beauregard  had 
to  defend,  and  which  were  also  included  within  the  command  of 
Gillmore,  the  latter  found  an  effective  force  of  17,463  combatants. 
Out  of  this  number  he  could  collect  ten  thousand  infantry  and 
one  thousand  artillery  before  Charleston.  It  was  a  small  force, 
and  the  Government  took  care  to  inform  him  that  this  figure  could 
not  be  increased ;  but  they  led  him  into  error  by  adding  that  it 
was  superior  to  that  of  the  garrison. 

The  difference,  however,  was  not  great  enough  to  have  enabled 
Gillmore,  better  informed,  to  attempt  a  campaign  inland  so  as 
to  reach  Charleston  by  turning  the  defences  of  the  harbor.  It 
would  have  been  imprudent  thus  to  move  away  from  the  sea, 
his  base  of  operations.  But  while  remaining  within  range  of  the 
fleet  he  had  the  choice  of  three  points  of  attack  :  He  could  land, 
to  the  northward  of  the  bar,  upon  the  sandy  beach  of  Sullivan's 
Island  and  besi^  Fort  Moultrie.     This  operation  presented  great 
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difficoltiesy  because  th^«  ^was  no  easy  landing-plaoe^  and  it  wdnid 
have  been  necessary  to  transport  to  Sollivan'a  Island  all  the  fins 
collected  at  the  south  on  Folly  Island ;  bat  in  oase  of  buooob  tht 
manceuvre  would  have  had  decisive  lesultSL  The  Fedenl%if 
they  had  taken  Moultrie^  would  have  become  mastera  of  the  ptMi 
and  could  have  promptly  demolished  Fort  Somter.  Th^  ™ll^ 
yet  resume  on  the  lowlands  of  James  Island  the  oampa^n  cf 
General  Benham,  interrapted  in  the  preceding  antomn  by  dw 
reverse  at  Secessionville.  If  they  had  succeeded  in  aeJang  Ail 
island,  they  woald  have  effected  a  landii^  in  the  veiy  harbor  of 
Charleston,  and,  turning  all  the  exterior  defencea  of  the  plao^ 
would  have  compelled  Beaur^ard  to  evacuate  iL  The 
of  the  latter  is  that  this  operation  would  have  had  the  best 
of  success,  and  that  he  had  not  the  force  necessaty  to  make  it 
fidL  GUlmore  would  not  attempt  it :  the  ground  of  Junes  iMSaud^ 
cut  up  with  bayous  and  sloughs,  was  easy  to  defend;  the  Oon- 
federates  would  quickly  have  thrown  up  numerona  work%  and 
there  accumulated  the  greater  part  of  their  foroe  and  artillery. 
In  order  to  conduct  regular  approaches  against  the  place  he  pie- 
ierred,  with  reason,  to  select  a  point  where  he  would  have  the 
powerful  co-operation  of  the  guns  from  the  fleet  Hence  the 
objective  point  of  his  attack  could  only  be  Fort  Wagner.  To 
laud  on  Morris  Island  it  was  only  necessary  to  cross  the  narrow 
channel,  called  Lighthouse  Inlet,  which  separates  this  island  from 
Folly  Island,  occupied  in  force  by  the  Federals.  To  the  south- 
ward of  Folly  Island  the  estuary  of  Stono  Inlet  offered  the  fleet 
a  pretty  safe  anchorage  and  good  landing-places,  since  the  Confed- 
erates had  abandoned  the  works  raised  on  the  point  of  Golems 
Island.  The  base  of  operations  was,  then,  assured.  The  long 
and  narrow  sandy  spit  which  forms  Morris  Island  was  separated 
on  the  west  from  the  mainland  by  impassable  sloughs.  The 
waters  which  bounded  it  on  the  east  were  deep  enough  to  enable 
the  monitors  to  come  near  it  within  good  cannon-range,  ance 
the  main  channel  lay  along  the  island  at  a  distance  varying  from 
2167  yards  at  the  bar  up  to  1301  at  Fort  Wagner.  Once  estab- 
lished on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island,  the  Federals  mi^ 
then  advance  toward  this  fort  in  full  security,  protected  on  one 
side  by  the  sloughs  against  an  offensive  return  on  the  part  of 
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the  enemy,  and  assured  that  on  the  other  side  the  fleet  would 
attack  in  the  rear  all  his  exterior  works  of  defence.  Under  these 
circumstances  Gillmore  thought  he  could  count  on  the  fall  of 
Fort  Wagner  and  Battery  Gr^g,  situated  farther  at  the  extremity 
of  Cumming's  Point.  Master  of  these  positions,  he  was  calcula- 
ting to^establish  there  his  heavy  artillery  to  batter  in  breach  and 
reduce  Fort  Sumter  in  spite  of  the  distance,  as  he  had  reduced 
Fort  Pulaski.  If  he  could  not  force  the  enemy  to  evacuate,  he 
hoped  at  least  to  silence  his  fire.  Then  was  commenced,  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  elaborated  at  Washington,  the  r6le  assigned 
to  the  navy.  While  Gillmore  with  his  small  force  was  contenting 
himself  with  occupying  Morris  Island,  the  monitors,  having  no 
longer  to  fear  the  plunging  fire  of  Sumter's  barbette  guns,  were 
to  push  into  the  very  harbor  of  Charleston,  clearing  the  inside 
passes  of  all  the  obstacles  that  Beaur^ard  had  accumulated  there. 
This  last  part  of  the  programme  was  somewhat  chimerical, 
because  the  powerful  artillery  that  the  Confederates  could  place 
on  these  interior  lines  of  defence,  the  cables  stretched  in  all 
directions  to  embarrass  the  screws  of  the  propellers,  and  the  tor- 
pedoes everywhere  scattered  in  profusion  would  have  rendered  the 
execution  of  it  singularly  difficult.  On  the  other  hand,  batteries 
placed  on  Morris  Island,  owing  to  the  distance,  could  not  have 
bombarded  Charleston.  The  capture  of  these  positions  could 
therefore  be  considered  only  as  a  first  step,  and  to  continue  the 
r^ular  siege  a  considerable  army  would  have  been  required.  But 
by  occupying  Morris  Island  the  Federals  would  have  obtained 
more  important  results  than  by  the  capitulation  even  of  the  city. 
The  guns  on  Cumming's  Point  enabled  a  few  vessels  stationed 
in  the  pass  to  completely  close  the  entrance  to  the  port;  they 
thus  replaced  the  blockading  fleet  and  the  armored  ships  of  the 
squadron,  which  could  give  battle  elsewhere,  and  took  away  from 
Charleston  all  its  importance.  It  was  even  better  not  to  capture 
the  city,  for  to  defend  it  there  were  thus  detained  several  thousand 
soldiers  who  might  serve  the  Confederacy  more  usefully  elsewhere. 
From  the  12tli  of  June,  the  day  he  took  command  of  the 
military  department  of  the  South,  Gillmore  busied  himself  in 
concentrating  at  Hilton  Head  and  on  Folly  Island  all  the  forces 
intended  for  operations  against  Charleston.    To  accomplish  this,  a 
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number  of  small  posts  Avere  evacuated.  The  landing  on  Morris 
Island,  the  first  step  in  that  singular  siege,  was  difficult  and 
perilous.  The  landing- point  was  limited  to  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island :  if  the  enemy  should  finish  the  fortifica- 
tions which  he  had  commenced,  and  should  place  in  them  a  good 
garrison,  the  disembarkation  would  become  impossible.  ^  Hence 
it  was  necessary  to  conceal  with  great  care  all  the  preparations. 
Folly  Island,  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  the  pass  of  Light- 
house Inlet  and  on  the  south-west  by  that  of  Stono  Inlet^  is 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  winding  arm  of  the  s^  called 
Folly  River :  the  island  is  timbered,  except  in  its  north-east  por- 
tion, which,  being  bare  and  very  narrow,  terminates  in  sandhills 
covered  with  brushwood  and  palmettoes.  Vogdes'  brigade,  which 
occupied  the  island,  had  furrowed  it  with  roads.  This  force  was 
charged  with  the  task  of  constructing  ten  batteries  on  the  sand- 
hills in  the  neighborhood  of  Lighthouse  Inlet,  intended  to  cov» 
the  projected  debarkation  on  the  opposite  extremity  of  Morris 
Island.  During  three  weeks,  b^inning  on  the  17th  of  June;, 
this  work  was  prosecuted  in  the  night,  in  the  greatest  silence,  and 
with  all  requisite  precautious  not  to  arouse  the  attention  of  the 
enemy.  During  these  short  summer  nights  the  sandhills  were  ex- 
cavated so  as  to  shelter  the  cannon ;  the  wooden  platforms,  the 
guncarriages,  and  the  ammunition,  landed  in  Stono  Inlet,  were 
brought  to  the  batteries  across  the  island.  The  sandhills  and  the 
brushwood  masked  by  day  the  work  thus  accomplished ;  but,  in 
order  not  to  betray  it,  it  was  necessary  to  throw  dry  sand  upon 
that  which  had  been  freshly  turned  up,  and  the  color  of  which 
was  altered  by  the  dampness.  When  it  was  necessary  to  cut 
through  a  tree,  instead  of  felling  it  they  set  it  up  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  spot  where  it  formerly  stood.  The  better  to  lull 
the  enemy,  the  Federals  allowed  him  to  break  up  under  their 
eyes,  a  few  hundred  yards  from  their  batteries,  the  hulk  of  a  block- 
ade-runner, the  Ruby,  which  had  grounded  a  short  time  before  at 
the  entrance  of  Lighthouse  Inlet.  In  fine,  they  affected  to  labor 
activelv  at  the  work's  constructed  on  the  south  end  of  Folly  Island. 
Beauregard  suspected,  it  is  true,  that  his  adversary  meditated  a 
dash  on  Morris  Island.  As  early  as  the  25th  of  June  he  had 
given  warning  of  it  to  his  government  that  was  asking  him  for 
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more  troops,  believing  the  Federals  to  be  on  the  defensive.  But 
he  lacked  the  means  to  prepare  an  effectual  resistance.  Being 
obliged  to  furnish  garrisons  for  the  forts  and  to  occupy  the  long 
lines  of  works  thrown  up  on  James  Island,  he  had  been  able  to 
[X>llect  on  Morris  Island  only  eight  or  nine  hundred  men.  The 
slaves  whom  he  called  for  not  having  been  furnished  to  him 
in  sufficient  numbers  by  the  local  authorities,  the  white  troops, 
little  accustomed  to  hard  labor,  had  not  been  able  entirely  to  do 
the  work  of  the  blacks.  Two  batteries— one  on  Vincent's  Creek, 
in  arm  of  the  sea  bounding  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  and 
h&  other  on  Block  Island,  a  hummock  rising  in  the  midst  of 
doughs — were  to  sweep  the  two  extremities  of  Morris  Island, 
ind  there  was  constructed  a  bridge  connecting  Morris  Island  with 
Tames  Island,  to  enable  the  troops  that  occupied  these  two  islands 
CO  support  one  another.  These  works  were  not  completed.  Be- 
sides, the  Federals  so  well  lulled  the  vigilance  of  their  adversa- 
ries that  Beaur^rd,  writing  his  report  fifteen  months  later,  still 
i)elieved  that  all  the  preparations  for  the  attack  had  been  made 
pnthin  the  last  two  days.  All,  on  tJie  contrary,  had  been  prepared 
long  beforehand :  the  batteries,  carefully  masked,  were  armed  and 
provided  with  two  hundred  rounds  of  ammunition.  Almost  all 
jf  Gillmore's  forces  were  collected  on  the  island — namely,  Terry's 
livision,  four  thousand  strong,  and  that  of  Seymour,  including 
iie  brigades  of  Vogdes  and  Strong,  the  first  being  established  a 
long  time  on  the  island,  the  second  counting  two  thousand  five 
landred  combatants,  and  among  them  a  negro  regiment,  the  Fif- 
y-fourth  Massachusetts.  In  the  night  from  the  8th-9th  the 
Federals  had  opened  a  passage  through  a  boom  established  by  the 
memy  across  Folly  River.  By  means  of  a  saw  placed  at  the  end 
>f  a  crossbeam  with  two  branches  and  moved  by  two  boats  they 
lad  cut,  about  three  yards  under  water,  the  posts  which  obstructed 
Jie  channel.  A  number  of  boats  sufficient  to  carry  fifteen  hun- 
Ired  men  had  been  collected  in  this  bayou.  Notwithstanding  the 
>bservatories  built  on  Morris  Island,  the  enemy  had  not  perceived 
my  of  these  preparations.  On  the  9th  only,  having  noticed  un- 
isual  movements  of  troops,  Colonel  Graham,  who  commanded 
>n  the  island,  asked  for  reinforcements  from  Charleston.  They 
«rere  to  come  too  late. 
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In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  greater  part  of  Strong's 
brigade  embarked  in  the  boats  of  which  we  have  spoken^  and 
about  fifteen  launches  belonging  to  the  Beet,  themselves  loaded  with 
troops,  took  them  in  tow.  The  flotilla,  clearing  the  breach  opened 
in  the  piles,  and  following,  with  the  rising  tide,  the  sinuous 
course  of  Folly  River,  debouched  at  daybreak  into  the  deeper 
waters  of  Lighthouse  Inlet,  where  it  hid  under  the  shelter  of  the 
tall  reeds  bordering  the  eastern  shore.  A  few  minutes  afterward 
the  forty-seven  pieces  posted  on  Folly  Island,  which  were  unmasked 
during  the  night,  opened  fire,  at  the  same  time,  on  the  southern 
extremity  of  Morris  Island.  Colonel  Graham  hurried  to  take 
defensive  measures.  He  had  eleven  pieces  of  large  calibre,  with 
three  hundred  and  fifty  artillerymen  and  as  many  infantry.  Hav- 
ing perceived  the  hostile  flotilla  rather  far  up  the  stream  on 
Lighthouse  Inlet,  he  supposed,  not  without  reason,  that  the  Federals 
would  follow  a  bayou  running  between  Block  Island  and  Morris 
Island,  to  land  near  an  old  lighthouse  on  a  spit  called  Oyster 
Point,  so  as  to  attack  in  the  rear  the  batteries  placed  upon  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  island.  He  sent  his  infimtry  in  that 
direction,  while  his  artillerymen  responded  as  best  they  could 
to  the  artillery  of  the  Federals. 

But  the  latter  soon  received  a  powerful  reinforcement.  As  early 
as  four  o'clock  in  thei  morning  Admiral  Dahlgren,  hoisting  his  flag 
on  the  Qifskilly  passed  over  the  Charleston  bar  with  four  monitors ; 
he  approached  Lighthouse  Inlet,  and  when  abreast  of  the  hostile 
batteries,  getting  his  ships  to  bear  broadside  on,  he  soon  covered 
them  with  shells.  Two  hours  have  thus  elapsed ;  it  is  nearly  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  decisive  moment  has  come. 
While  some  boats,  supported  by  launches  from  the  fleet  armed 
with  howitzers,  make  a  demonstration  on  Oyster  Point,  and  detain 
on  that  side  the  bulk  of  the  hostile  forces,  all  the  rest  of  Strong's 
brigade  moves  down  toward  the  sea ;  the  launches,  leaving  the 
boats  they  were  towing,  quickly  throw  upon  the  beach  of  Morris 
Island  the  troops  they  were  carrying,  and  return  to  bring  the 
boats  containing  the  rest  of  the  brigade.  The  landing  is  promptly 
executed  in  front  of  the  Federal  batteries.  These  remain  silent, 
and  an  instant  afterward  the  Confederate  cannoneers  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  swarm  of  enemies :   most  of  them  are  taken  or 
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killed  at  their  pieces,  which  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  assailants. 
The  boats  return  to  Folly  Island  to  get  the  remainder  of  Strong's 
brigade,  while  the  Federal  infantry,  hurrying  up,  threaten  to 
attack  Graham  at  Oyster  Point  at  once  in  flank  and  in  front.  The 
latter  has  only  time  to  fall  back,  rallying  the  fragments  of  his 
troops.  Fortunately  for  him,  a  tardy  reinforcement  of  some  hun- 
dred  men  comes  to  cover  this  retreat,  which  ceases  only  on  the 
glacis  of  Fort  Wagner.  For  him  the  struggle  has  been  bloody 
and  disastrous,  for  he  has  lost  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  men, 
nearly  the  half  of  his  eflPective  force.  After  having  followed  him 
fiur  enough,  the  Federals,  broken  down  by  the  heat  of  the  day, 
come  to  a  halt  for  rest.  The  monitors,  on  the  contrary,  harass 
him  with  their  large  projectiles  up  to  a  short  distance  from  Fort 
Wagner. 

The  undertaking  by  the  Federals  was  hazardous,  but  it  was  well 
calculated,  and  it  proved  a  complete  success.  This  success  was 
due,  in  &ct,  to  a  happy  diversion  by  General  Terry.  He 
ttnbarked  on  the  9th  on  transports,  which,  ascending  Stono 
River,  deposited  on  the  ensuing  day  almost  all  his  strong  divis- 
ion on  the  low  beach  of  James  Island.  Posted  with  nearly 
four  thousand  men  between  GrimbalPs  Cross-roads  and  Seces- 
sionville,  supported  on  his  two  flanks  by  gunboats  in  the  waters 
of  Stono  River  and  Big  Folly  Creek,  he  was  seriously  mena- 
cing Beauregard,  who  could  not  consider  his  presence  as  being 
simply  a  demonstration.  The  latter  was  obliged  to  reinforce 
the  garrison  on  James  Island,  and  could  not  send  to  Morris 
Island  the  troops  that  might  have  foiled  the  debarkation  of 
Strong's  brigade. 

Another  demonstration  ordered  by  Gillmore  to  prevent  Beau- 
r^ard  from  drawing  troops  from  Savannah  did  not  succeed  so 
well.  Colonel  Higginson  embarked  on  the  same  date  with  a 
Degro  regiment,  the  First  South  Carolina,  on  transports  to  ascend 
by  the  South  Edisto  River  and  the  Pawpaw  River  as  far  as  Jack- 
sonboro',  where  he  was  to  cut  the  Savannah  and  Charleston  Rail- 
road. The  attempt  failed,  like  those  which,  to  reach  the  same  end, 
had  previously  been  directed  against  the  bridges  at  Coosawhatchie 
and  Salkehatchie :  the  narrowness  of  the  rivers  and  the  distance 
rendered  all  these  expeditions  very  perilous.      Higginson  was 
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checked,  repulsed,  and  obliged  to  retire,  after  abandoniiig  two 
guns  and  burning  one  of  his  steamers. 

The  greater  part  of  Seymour's  division,  collected  on  the  10th, 
posted  itself  strongly  on  Morris  Island,  of  which  it  occupied  three- 
fourths.  It  held  all  the  sandhills  extending  into  the  doughs,  and 
pushed  its  outposts  to  within  six  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  Fort 
Wagner,  which  is  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  island  only  by  a 
narrow  spit  of  sand.  The  monitors,  ranged  broadside  on  at  thir- 
teen hundred  yards  from  Fort  Wagner,  the  depth  of  the  water  not 
allowing  them  to  draw  any  nearer,  exchanged  all  day  long  with 
that  fort  a  lively  cannonade.  More  than  five  hundred  projectiles 
were  fired  by  the  fleet  without  producing  any  serious  harm.  The 
CatskiUj  on  the  other  hand,  attracting  by  the  admiral's  flag  the  fire 
of  the  enemy,  received  upward  of  sixty  shots,  without,  however, 
sustaining  any  heavy  damage. 

Encouraged  by  his  success,  Gillmore  wished  to  avail  himself  of 
the  opportunity  to  carry  by  a  dash  Fort  Wagner,  of  which  he  did 
not  know  exactly  the  strength,  and  whose  garrison  he  expected  to 
find  discouraged  by  the  late  reverse.  But  it  had  been  reinforoed 
during  the  evening  by  a  Greorgia  raiment,  and  when,  on  the  11th 
at  daybreak,  Greneral  Seymour  directed  two  storming-colomns 
against  the  fort,  they  were  received  with  a  terrible  fire.  The  heads 
of  the  columns  reached  the  top  of  the  parapet,  but  the  remain- 
der, crowded  into  the  narrow  space  which  it  was  necessary  to  go 
over  in  order  to  reach  the  fort,  was  soon  in  disorder,  and  in 
its  retreat  it  dragged  away  the  first  assailants.  The  Confederates 
buried  jiinety-seven  of  the  enemy's  dead  and  took  one  hundred  and 
nineteen  prisoners,  some  forty  of  whom  were  wounded.  They  had 
only  twelve  men  disabled. 

In  spite  of  this  reverse,  the  results  obtained  by  the  Federals 
were  considerable :  the  true  siege  of  Charleston  could  at  last  be 
commenced.  The  first  operation  with  the  fleet  and  the  army  com- 
bined had  succeeded  well ;  the  auxiliary  part  of  the  monitors  in 
the  operations  to  follow  was  indicated.  Admiral  DuPont,  who  had 
not  wished  to  leave  his  ships  within  the  bar  after  the  month  of 
April,  had  scattered  them  among  the  diflerent  stations  in  his  com- 
mand ;  Dahlgren's  first  care  had  been,  on  the  contrary,  to  recall 
them  in  front  of  Charleston,  and  when  he  passed  the  bar  with  four 
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of  them  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  he  was  quite  determined 
thenceforth  to  leave  his  armored  fleet  in  the  passes  that  his  prede- 
cessor had  considered  as  too  dangerous.  It  was  the  only  way  to 
employ  it  suoeessfuUy  against  the  place,  and  the  event  proved  that 
he  was  right 

The  position  of  Fort  Wagner  rendered  r^ular  approaches  to  it 
by  land  very  difficult.  The  sandspit  on  which  it  was  necessary 
to  proceed,  narrowed  by  the  encroachments  of  the  sea  since  the 
drawing  of  the  hydrographic  charts  by  the  Coast  Survey,  measured 
at  several  points  only  fifly-four  yards  in  width  \  near  to  the  fort 
it  was  reduced  to  twentyneieven  yards.  The  front  attacked  had 
thus  an  extension  greater  than  that  which  could  be  given  to  the 
aj^roaches;  furthermore,  by  digging  three  feet  into  the  sand,  water 
was  found,  which  prevented  giving  the  intrcnchment  a  sufficient 
depth.  To  spare  his  troops  these  long,  painful,  and  dangerous 
labors,  Gillmore  resolved  to  attempt  a  fresh  assault  as  soon  as  he 
could  establish  batteries  capable  of  covering  the  fort  with  projec- 
tiles. .  He  believed  that  his  artillery,  supported  by  that  of  the 
fleet^  would  dismantle  the  enemy^s  pieces,  and,  paralyzing  the 
defence,  would  ensure  the  success  of  this  coup-de-main.  Not- 
withstanding the  bad  weather,  which  often  interrupted  the  work, 
finir  batteries  were  completed  on  the  17th  of  July:  situated  at 
distances  from  the  fort  that  varied  from  thirteen  hundred  to  nine- 
teen hundred  yards,  they  mounted  twenty  mortars  and  twenty- 
seven  rifled  pieces  of  artillery,  fifteen  of  which  were  in  position 
and  twelve  movable. 

However,  Beauregard  had  well  employed  these  few  days  of 
respite.  The  Government  at  Richmond,  understanding  at  last 
the  designs  of  the  Federals,  sent  him  important  reinforcements. 
Colquitt's  and  Clingman's  brigades  arrived  on  the  11th  and  the 
15th.  The  former  had  occupied  James  Island,  where  was  already 
on  the  ground  Hagood's  brigade;  the  second  supplied,  in  suc- 
cessive detachments,  a  part  of  the  Morris  Island  garrison 
commanded  by  General  Taliaferro.  The  armament  of  Fort 
Wagner,  composed  of  twelve  pieces  of  large  calibre,  was  com- 
pleted by  the  addition  of  six  smooth-bore  guns.  This  fort,  that 
had  the  shape  of  an  enclosed  work,  was  protected  on  one  side 
by  the  sea  and  on  the  other  by  the  waters  of  Vincent's  Creek, 
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and  presented  a  front  three  hundred  and  timtf-llipe  jwaiB  m 
extent^  protected  fay  a  morasB  impeaeable  thnnglKNi^  aave  ftr 
aboat  £>rty-three  yards^  the  breaddi  of  the  totq^ne  of  ftm  IibI 
that  oonnected  it  with  the  rest  of  Morris  Island.  The  dita^ 
a  very  important  things  was  provided  with  a  sloioe-gala^  bf 
means  of  which  hi^-tide  water  oould  be  retained.  Odd* 
stroctedy  of  courBe,  without  masonry^  its  batlerieB  were  open  al 
the  top;  but  an  immense  shelter  with  blinds  ftnned  with 
trunks  of  trees  and  plates  of  sheet  iron  covered  over  with  a  tUek 
layer  of  sand,  could  receive  all  the  garrison.  This  ftnanand,  of  a 
very  fine  grain^  that  constituted  all  the  soil  of  Mmria  Island,  wai 
at  once  very  embarrassing  to  the  assailantB^  beoause  it  conld  not  be 
worked  in  the  trenches,  which  would  fill  up  with  it  at  the 
windy  and  very  advantageous  to  the  defence,  because^  on 
of  its  very  mobility,  it  neutralised  the  effects  of  the 
these,  penetrating  die  slope,  thanks  to  the  elasticity  of  the 
caused  it  to  scatter  in  the  air,  but  it  would  come  down  sad  eofcr 
the  furrows,  thus  constantly  efiadng  the  tradn  of  the  sheDi 
and  bullets.  Not  to  revert  to  this  subject,  we  shall  aay  tti^ 
according  to  the  calculations  made  by  General  Gillmore  on  the 
weight  of  the  projectiles  thrown  against  the  fort  and  the  danu^ 
resulting  therefrom,  it  required  nearly  sixty-six  pounds  of  iron  to 
displace  two  hundred  and  nineteen  pounds  of  sand."^  Under  these 
circumstances  a  bombardment  could  produce  no  dedsive  effect 
unless  it  were  the  destruction  of  the  uncovered  cannon  behind 
the  parapet. 

While  the  artillery  of  Fort  Wagner,  supported  by  Sumter^s 
heavy  ordnance,  sought  to  delay  the  construction  of  the  Federd 
batteries,  Beauregard,  very  uneasy  on  account  of  the  presence  of 
Terry's  division  on  James  Island,  made  a  demonstration  on  the 
16th  of  July  against  the  positions  that  the  latter  had  taken  near 
Grimball's  plantation.  The  Confederates,  although  superior  in 
number,  did  not  seriously  attack,  but  their  artillery  compelled  a 
prompt  retreat  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  gunboats,  which  oookl 

*  This  sand  weighs  86  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot  (about  1100  kilogrmmiDCi  to 
the  cubic  metre) :  it  absorbs  24  pounds  of  water  in  a  cubic  foot  (about  300  kik>* 
grammes  to  the  cubic  metre),  and  loses  then,  with  5  per  cent,  of  its  ToIunM^  a 
part  of  its  resistanoe  to  shots. 
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not  operate  on  Stono  River :  the  Pawnee  was  riddled  with  shots. 
On  the  morrow  Gillmore  recalled  Terry's  division  :  he  needed  all 
his  forces  on  Morris  Island,  and  could  not,  as  we  have  said, 
attempt  to  occupy  James  Island,  however  advantageous  might 
have  been  this  conquest  to  menace  Charleston. 

On  the  18th,  at  noon,  the  Federal  batteries,  opening  fire  oil 
Fort  Wagner,  announced  to  its  defenders  that  a  fresh  assault  was 
in  preparation.  The  latter  responded  with  ardor,  supported  by  the 
cannon  of  Sumter  and  Battery  Gre^.  But  they  were  going  to 
straggle  with  new  and  more  formidable  adversaries.  At  noon 
Admiral  Dahlgren  had  arrived  with  five  monitors,  the  armored 
frigate  Nem  Ironsides,  and  five  gunboats,  each  carrying  a  piece  of 
very  heavy  calibre,  every  vessel  being  ranged  with  its  broadside 
bearing  on  the  fort.  However,  the  tide  was  not  fisivorable,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  keep  at  a  distance.  Finally,  at  four  o'clock  he  placed 
himself  with  the  ironclads  at  less  than  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  yards  from  the  fort,  which  he  covered  with  shells.  Despite 
their  courage,  the  Southern  artillerists  were  soon  obliged  to  aban- 
don their  pieces  and  take  refuge  in  their  casemates.  The  fort 
remained  quiet  and  received  in  silence  all  the  projectiles  which  the 
land  and  sea  ordnance  showered  upon  it  until  the  evening :  more 
than  nine  thousand,  it  is  said,  fell  within  its  enclasure.  Only 
Fort  Sumter  could  respond  to  this  bombardment,  but  the  dis- 
tance prevented  it  from  causing  damage  either  to  the  fleet  or  to 
tlie  siege-batteries. 

In  order  to  render  the  firing  from  this  fort  less  dangerous  to  the 
assaulting  columns,  Gillmore  decided  that  they  should  begin  tc 
move  at  twilight.  His  orders  are  punctually  executed.  General 
Strong  claims  for  his  brigade  the  honor  of  forming  the  first 
column ;  it  advances  in  good  order,  having  at  its  head  the  negro 
r^ment,  that  the  white  officers  lead  for  the  first  time  under  fire. 
"Vogdes'  brigade  is  ready  to  support  it.  The  Federal  batteries  re- 
main quiet;  Sumter's  cannons  redouble,  on  the  contrary,  their  fire 
directed  against  the  batteries,  and,  above  all,  against  the  assailants. 
But  they  are  soon  obliged  to  intermit  it.  In  fact,  the  garrison, 
seeing  that  the  Federals  are  approaching  the  glacis,  spring  on  the 
parapet  and  a  terrible  fire  of  musketry  mows  down  the  front  ranks 
of  the  n^o  regiment.     The  others  advance  even  into  the  ditch, 
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which  fills  with  tlie  dead  and  the  dying.  But  after  this  efibit 
they  withdraw  in  disorder ;  their  officers  are  killed  while  tir- 
ing to  rally  them.  The  troops  following  them  return  uselessly 
to  the  charge ;  the  fight,  bloody  fi^r  the  assailants  only,  is  con- 
tinued in  front  of  the  work  in  the  light  of  the  dischai^es,  with- 
out the  assailants  being  able  to  pass  beyond  the  crest  of  the 
glacis.  Still,  on  the  right  they  have  obtained  a  success  which 
might  prove  decisive.  The  Thirty-first  North  Oarolina,  chai^ 
with  tlie  task  of  defending  the  part  of  the  work  resting  on 
the  seashore,  has  cowardly  refused  to  come  out  of  its  case- 
mates: the  Federals  have  seized  this  portion,  and  if  all  their 
forces  are  brought  to  bear  on  that  side  they  will  become  masters 
of  the  position.  But  the  darkness  and  the  tumult  of  the  battle 
prevent  the  leaders  from  perceiving  this  fact  in  time.  In  fiict, 
most  of  them  have  fallen :  General  Strong,  Colonel  Shaw — a 
young  man  of  great  promise  who  commanded  the  black  regi- 
ment— Colonels  Chatfield  and  Putnam,  are  killed ;  Seymour  is 
wounded  at  the  head  of  the  second  column.  The  latter  cannot 
approach  the  work,  for  the  first  column  has  already  been  repulsed 
and  riddled  in  its  retreat  by  the  canister  from  Wagner's  cannon, 
which  for  the  most  part  have  escajxxl  the  bombardment  as  if  by 
a  miracle.  A  new  attempt  is  impossible,  and  over  a  hundretl  Fed- 
erals who  have  penetrated  into  the  work  are  abandonetl  with- 
out any  hope  of  assistance.  However,  they  defend  themselves 
valiantly,  repulsing  all  the  attacks  made  by  the  garrison,  and 
surrender  only  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  when  the  latter  is 
reinforciMl  by  a  regiment  sent  in  great  haste  from  James  Island. 
The  revei'se  to  the  Federals  was  complete  and  their  lueses 
were  considerable.  They  have  never  acknowledged  the  total. 
The  Confederates,  who  had  only  twenty-eight  men  disabled 
during  the  bombardment  and  a  hundred  and  forty-six  during 
the  assault,  buried  six  hundred  dead  Federals.  Thev  threw 
pell-nioll  into  the  same  grave  all  the  negro  soldiers  and  their 
white  officers,  including  the  body  of  Shaw,  trying  thus  to  inflict 
a  last  insult  on  these  champions  of  alwlition.  They  were 
mistaken,  and  were  giving,  on  the  contnir}'^,  a  supreme  consecra- 
tion to  the  equality  of  the  races  for  which  the  latter  were  con- 
tending. 
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After  this  there  only  remained  for  the  Federals  to  undertake  a 
regular  siege  of  Fort  Wagner.  They  immediately  set  themselves 
to  work.  The  fire  of  their  batteries,  which  commanded  the  waters 
between  Cumming's  Point  and  Sumter,  rendered  the  navigation 
of  these  waters  in  the  daytime  impossible  to  the  Confederates. 
Hence  the  supplying  of  Fort  Wagner  and  the  changes  in  the 
garrisons  could  be  done  only  in  the  night,  which  was  a  serious 
embarrassment.  This  difficulty  obliged  Beaur^ard  to  renounce  the 
design  which  he  had  conceived  for  a  moment  after  the  fruitless 
assault  of  July  18th,  of  throwing  all  his  forces  on  Morris  Island, 
80  as  to  drive  the  Federals  away  from  it.  He  was  constrained  to 
resign  himself  to  a  defensive  r6la  There  was  nothing  left  for  him 
but  to  prepare  for  it  as  best  he  could.  The  garrison  of  Fort  Wag- 
ner, on  which  the  anxiety  incident  to  the  bombardment  and  the 
confined  air  of  the  casemates  in  that  tropical  climate  were  trying 
morally  and  physically,  was  frequently  renewed,  and  its  effective 
force  was  maintained  at  the  figure  of  eleven  hundred  men.  The 
damages  sustained  by  the  fort  were  repaired,  and  some  defensive 
^orks  which  remained  unfinished  were  promptly  completed.  In 
fine,  Beauregard  told  the  chiefs  of  the  garrison  that  their  duty  was 
to  defend  themselves :  even  if  all  their  artillery  were  unlimbered, 
their  bomb-proof  shelters  enabled  them  to  await  without  any 
serious  danger  the  assault  of  the  enemy,  whom  they  should  always 
be  capable  of  repulsing,  when  they  came  to  fight  at  close  quarters, 
with  musketry.  Meanwhile,  he  was  taking  all  his  precautions  in 
anticipation  of  the  inevitable  day  when  the  Federals  should  take 
possession  of  the  entire  island.  He  only  asked  the  defenders  of 
Wagner  to  delay  that  day  sufficiently  to  give  him  time  to  complete 
his  preparations.  Having  again  become  the  master  of  all  James 
Island,  he  established  along  the  swamps  that  separate  this  island 
from  Morris  Island  some  batteries  intended  to  operate  on  the  flank 
of  those  of  the  Federals.  New  works  were  constructed  on  the 
bay  in  the  rear  of  Sumter,  and  armed  at  its  expense.  In  fact, 
Beauregard,  taught  by  the  experience  of  Fort  Pulaski,  knew  well 
that  the  high  walls  of  that  fort  would  not  stand  against  a  pro- 
longed bombardment,  and  that  its  artillery  would  be  reduced  to 
silence.  Therefore,  he  took  off  a  portion  of  it,  and  exerted  him- 
self only  to  ensure  to  the  defenders  some  shelter  which  would 
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afibid  tliem  a  digbt  fvotoction  at  lonfe  againat  1^ 
of  the  Fedenl  artilkr^. 

Tbe  bombaidment  that  hewaa  finrcBOcii^  took  plaee  eailier  Aaii 
he  expected.  Gillmore  had  detemuned  to  undoiBlEe  it  ere  the 
fidl  of  Fort  Wagner.  The  end  which  he  had  in  vieir  in  trjing 
to  tdcepoflseanon  of  the  northern  extremity  of  Monia  Iriand  tia% 
above  aU,  to  be  able  to  fHtahlinh  breadiii^-batteiifiB  against  Fort 
Sumter.  Itww  thedestmction  of  thisfort^and  notthatof  Wii^ 
ner  and  of  Batteiy  Gregg,  which  would,  as  pecqple  thoogbt^  opea 
the  port  of  Charkston  to  the  fleet,  becanae  it  was  in  fiontofSom- 
tertliatitwasstoppedontheTthof  April,  1861.  Gillmore  llKm||^ 
that  while  poshing  his  ap|»x)adies  to  Wagner  he  might  at  the  same 
time  establish  on  soch  parts  of  Morris  Island  as  he  already  oon^ 
^ed  some  pieces  of  large  calibre  able,  in  spite  (tf  the  distance^  ts 
batter  the  walls  of  Sumter.  The  enterprise  was  all  the  moia 
nnoertain  becaose  these  pieces  were  going  to  be  exposed  to  As 
fire  of  Wagner.  But  Gillmore  was  ooonting  on  the  fleet  ts 
silence  that  fire.  In  fiict^  Dahlgren,  true  to  die  design  that  ha 
had  formed  on  relieving  DaPont^  had  maintained  his  entire  fleet 
within  the  bar,  and  every  day  be  sent  diells  into  the  enemy's 
works.  By  reducing  Fort  Sumter  to  silence  Gillmore  expected 
to  open  the  entrance  into  Charleston,  and,  if  that  were  not  possi- 
ble, then  to  enable  him  at  the  least  to  push  with  a  few  ships  into 
the  roads,  so  as  to  isolate  Fort  Wagner  and  force  it  promptly  to 
capitulate. 

The  construction  of  the  breaching-batteries  against  Sumter  and 
the  approaches  against  Wagner  were  carried  on  at  the  same  time. 
The  positions  occupied  by  the  Federals  on  the  18th  of  July  were 
carefully  intrenched  ;  under  the  designation  of  first  parallel  they 
formed  a  strong  defensive  line,  which  was,  little  by  little,  trans- 
formed into  works  provided  with  bomb-proof  shelters  as  formidable 
as  Fort  Wagner  itself;  some  palisades,  networks  of  wire  on  the 
ground,  floating  obstacles  on  the  bayou  bordering  the  sandhills 
on  the  west,  protected  these  positions  against  any  surprise.  This 
first  parallel  was  at  once  the  first  breaching-battery  and  the  initial 
point  for  trenches,  which,  rapidly  pushed  forward,  permitted  the 
establishment  on  the  23d  of  July  of  the  second  parallel,  six  hun- 
dred yards  nearer  to  the  enemy.     This  new  position  was  immedi- 
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ately  iiitrenched,  as  was  the  first,  and  prepared  to  receive  also 
guns  of  lai^e  calibre. 

During  this  time  the  Federals  undertook  a  work  the  results  of 
which  were  not  to  be  proportionate  to  the  effort  it  cost,  but  whidi, 
firom  the  standpoint  of  a  difficulty  overcome,  presents  an  interest- 
ing aspect  and  deserves  a  special  mention.  The  immense  bogs 
that  separate  Morris  Island  from  James  Island'  were  occupied 
neither  by  the  Unionists  nor  by  their  adversaries,  and  were  much 
nearer  to  the  city  of  Charleston  than  were  the  batteries  intended 
for  action  against  Fort  Sumter.  Gillmore  thoughl  that  if  by 
dint  of  perseverance  he  could  succeed  in  planting  a  battery  on 
that  moving  ground,  he  might  from  it  bombard  the  rebel  city,  and 
if  he  could  not  bring  about  its  evacuation,  he  might  at  the  least 
satisfy  public  opinion,  which  at  the  North  so  imperatively  de- 
manded its  chastisement.  Colonel  Serrell  found  at  seventeen 
huudred  and  thirty-four  yards  in  a  straight  line  from  Morris 
Island  and  seven  miles  from  the  city  of  Charleston  a  spot  where 
the  soil  offered  more  firmness  than  the  rest  of  the  bog.  Situated 
at  the  coufluence  of  two  bayous,  this  spot  was  protected  by  them 
on  the  west  and  on  the  north — ^that  is  to  say,  on  the  side  of  the 
enemy.  A  third  bayou,  leading  to  the  southward,  was  nearer 
Morris  Island ;  it  was  navigable  at  high  tide  for  small  boats,  and 
would  thus  facilitate  transportation.  A  reconnoissance  of  the 
ground  made  between  the  16th  and  the  20th  of  July  revealed  all 
the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise.  The  mud  in  the  swamp,  like 
gelatine,  resists  a  certain  pressure,  vibrates  to  a  great  distance,  but 
quickly  yields  under  the  foot  of  a  man.  Soundings  indicated  that 
it  had  a  depth  of  from  six  and  a  half  to  seven  and  a  half  yards, 
and  that  it  rested  upon  a  bed  of  hard  sand.  Composed  of  alluvial 
soil  mixed  up  with  innumerable  shells  that  have  gradually  covered 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the  surface  is  overgrown  with  high  grasses 
similar  to  the  alfalfa,  amidst  which  the  Federal  workmen  could 
easily  conceal  themselves.  But  high  tides  submerge  nearly  all  the 
expanse  of  the  bog.  At  ebb  tide  a  man  walking  would  sink  into 
the  mud,  according  to  the  localities,  often  two  inches,  sometimes 
ten.  But  if  one  stood  still  the  sinking  increased  rapidly,  and  in 
many  spots  there  was  even  danger  of  disappearing  under  the  sur- 
fiwe.     Therefore  the  first  officer  to  whom  the  colonel  gave  orders 
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to  go  to  the  quartermaster  to  request  all  that  was  neoessary 
the  first  works  was  so  frightened  at  such  an  undertaking  that 
asked^  as  we  are  assured,  to  be  furnished  with  a  hundred 
eighteen  feet  high,  to  the  end,  said  he,  that  they  might  work  with — ■-  * 
out  danger. 

These  difficulties  did  not  stop  Colonel  Serrell :  experiments?^ 
made  with  care  proved  that  this  mud  would  stand  a  presBare, 
equally  distributed,  of  about  five  thousand  two  hundred  ancl 
fifty  pounds  to  the  square  yard.  It  was  on  this  foundation 
that  it  was  intended  to  establish  a  battery  capable  of  receiv- 
ing and  sheltering  a  two-hundred-pounder  Parrott  gun  (nearly 
eight  inches  calibre),  weighing  more  than  fifteen  thousand 
pounds.  We  have  seen  that  the  foundation  could  support  a  con- 
siderable weight,  provided  it  was  perfectly  poised.  But  it  was  ta 
be  feared  that  once  the  firing  had  commenced  the  shaking  pro- 
duced by  the  recoil  of  the  piece  would  disturb  the  equilibrium, 
and  gradually  cause  the  entire  construction  resting  on  that  moviif 
ground  to  sink.  To  avoid  this  danger,  the  parapet  and  the  plat- 
form were  established  upon  absolutely  independent  bases.  Trunks 
of  pine  trees  sixteen  to  twenty  yards  long  were  cut  down  in  the 
woods  on  Folly  Island  and  ctirried  by  the  bayou  to  the  location 
of  the  battery ;  four  rafts  were  formed  by  fastening  thei?e  logs 
one  to  another ;  then  two  of  the  rafts  were  placed  one  way,  the 
other  two  another  perpendicular  to  the  first,  and  all  four  were 
joined  at  their  extremities  so  as  to  form  an  immense  rectangular 
floor,  leaving  an  empty  square  in  the  middle.  The  surface  of  this 
square  had  been  calculated  in  accordance  with  the  coefficient  of 
resistance  of  the  superficial  yaixl  of  mud  and  with  the  weight  of 
the  cubic  yard  of  sand,  so  as  to  be  able  to  bear  a  parapet  of  a 
height  and  thickness  sufficient  to  shelter  the  piece  and  the  gunners. 
The  rafts  were  separated  from  the  mud  by  alternate  beds  of 
grass  and  tarred  cloth,  which  prevented  it  from  getting  in  l>etween 
the  logs,  and  distributed  the  weight  of  the  load  equally.  Even 
the  parapet  was  made  up  of  sandbags  piled  on  one  another  on 
throe  sides  of  the  floor,  the  fourth  being  used  solely  to  connect  the 
other  three  together.  The  platform  of  the  piece  was  placed  on 
piles  in  the  space  remaining  vacant  in  the  middle  of  the  flooring. 
A  square  coffer  was  formed  with  sheet  piles  driven  into  the  mud 
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without  a  pile-driver  by  the  simple  weight  of  a  squad  of  work- 
meUy  who  suspended  themselves  to  a  beam  placed  across  the  top 
of  the  pile-plauks :  the  sandy  bed  was  reached.  Inside  the  coflfer- 
dam  grass,  doths^  and  sand  were  spread  in  succession  over  the 
mud  to  keep  it  down.  The  whole  was  covered  over  with  three 
thicknesses  of  crossed  pine  boards  fixed  on  the  coffer  itself  and 
bearing  the  platform.  In  this  way  the  concussion  caused  by  the 
firing  could  not  be  communicated  to  the  raft  bearing  the  parapet, 
and  which  was,  as  it  were,  floating  on  the  mud.  However,  if  at 
last  the  raft  should  sink,  the  only  thing  necessary  to  do  would  be 
to  raise  it  with  a  few  bags,  and  the  mud  forced  away  by  its  weight 
would  form  outside  a  kind  of  glacis  ]  whereas  inside,  the  pressure, 
working  upward  in  the  coffer,  would  result  only  in  sustaining  the 
platform  of  the  cannon. 

This  work  could  be  commenced  only  on  the  2d  of  August.  A 
workshop  was  established  amid  the  sandbanks  extending  a  certain 
distance  into  the  swamp :  the  sandbags,  the  timber,  the  gun- 
carriage,  and  the  ammunition  were  transported  in  barges  on  the 
bayou,  and  hauled  at  high  tide  to  the  location  of  the  battery  by 
means  of  a  strong  corduroy  road.  A  plank-road  laid  across  the 
swamp  allowed  the  men  to  go  in  on  foot :  the  planks  rested  upon 
a  thick  bed  of  grass.  Platforms  were  constructed  in  like  manner 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  camp  for  the  supporting  troops. 
Finally,  after  three  weeks  of  this  rough  work,  prosecuted  in  the 
mud,  under  a  burning  sun,  everything  was  ready  on  the  23d  of 
August  to  place  the  cannon  in  position.  As  its  weight  would 
have  caused  to  sink  the  only  boats  that  could  be  navigated  on 
the  bayou,  it  was  carried  by  hand  across  the  swamp.  Wooden 
cylinders,  thick  enough  to  leave  free  play  to  the  trunnions,  were 
placed  around  the  breech  and  the  muzzle,  and  enabled  the  men  to 
roll  the  piece  like  a  baiTel  on  two  board  tracks  prepared  for  that 
purpose.  This  piece,  the  mounting  of  which  had  been  so  arduous, 
was  called  by  the  soldiers  "  The  Swamp  Angel.''  A  false  battery 
was  made  of  reeds,  a  short  distance  from  there,  to  deceive  the 
enemy  and  draw  its  fire. 

The  second  parallel,  established  on  the  26th  of  July  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  yards  in  front  of  the  first,  was  distant  eight 
hundred  and  forty-five  yards  from  Fort  Wagner  and  less  than 
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two  hundred  and  sizteen  from  tibe  rifle-jnts  oooapied  bj  tlie  ImA 
sharpsho^tero.  While  this  work  was  being  oomideted  the  fint  lad 
been  armed  with  four  pieoee  of  large  calibre :  five  other  pieoeB  U 
been  placed  more  to  the  left  in  batteries  spedallj  directod  agiiiHb 
Fort  Sumter,  amid  sandhills  about  forty-two  hundred  yarii 
from  the  fort  Among  these  pieces  there  was  one  of  eztnioiifi- 
nary  dimensions :  it  was  a  Parrott  gun  of  a  diameter  of  neulf 
eight  inches,  tibe  pngectile  of  which  weighed  three  hundred  poondi. 
Never  before  had  such  a  mass  of  iron  been  projected  against  walk 

The  placing  of  the  breaching-batteries  in  the  seccmd  panlkl  wia 
much  more  difficult,  because  they  were  within  short  range  (tf  Eoit 
Wagner  and  exposed  to  an  attack  in  the  rear  by  the  artilleiy  re- 
cently placed  by  Beauregard  on  James  Island. 

Gillmore  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  checked  by  this  donUe  daa* 
ger.  Fortunately  for  him,  Fort  Wagner  had  safifered  much  from 
the  bombardment  of  the  24th,  the  object  of  which  was  to  protaot 
the  completion  of  the  second  pandleL  The  fleet^  which  no  longer 
left  the  passes  and  came  every  two  or  three  days  to  send  its  pnn 
jectiles  into  the  fort,  had  dismantled  all  the  pieces  fiMJng  the  na, 
had  considerably  damaged  a  magazine  protected  by  blindage  and 
had  even  shaken  for  a  moment  the  courage  of  the  garrison.  To 
reduce  Fort  Wagner  to  silence  it  is  sufficient,  therefore,  to  resume 
this  fire  and  to  support  it  with  that  of  the  pieces  in  the  first  pai^ 
allel.  The  work,  that  time,  suffered  but  little,  but  the  Federals, 
thanks  to  this  silence,  could  set  up  their  new  batteries  without  trou- 
ble. The  Confederate  guns  on  James  Island,  which  had  opened 
fire  on  the  26th,  also  remained  quiet,  no  doubt  so  as  not  to  draw 
the  fire  of  the  besiegers  on  works  yet  unfinished. 

Putting  the  second  parallel  into  a  state  of  defence  was  more  dif- 
ficult. Space  and  soil  alike  were  lacking  to  give  sufficient  exten- 
sion and  elevation  to  the  approaches.  As  the  presence  of  water  did 
not  permit  the  deepening  of  the  trenches,  it  was  necessary  to  gather 
at  a  distance  the  sand  to  raise  the  parapets ;  and  this  sand,  carried 
away  by  the  wind — which  nothing  could  abate,  for  there  were  only 
two  trees  on  the  entire  island — quickly  filled  up  the  trenches.  In 
digging  the  ground  the  Federal  workmen  constantly  found  either 
coffins,  the  island  having  long  served  as  a  quarautine  for  Charles- 
ton, or  the  remains  of  the  victims  of  the  assault  on  July  18th.    To 
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avoid  having  to  exhume  them  several  times^  it  was  decided  to  btiiy 
them  in  the  parapets.  Thus  the  dead  answered  the  purpose  of  a 
ahelter  for  the  living. 

The  fluctuations  of  the  tides  exposed  the  flanks  of  the  Federal 
approaches.  To  the  right^  on  the  side  of  the  sea^  the  space  left 
open  was  limited.  To  prevent  the  enemy  from  availing  himself 
of  it,  there  was  built  an  open-work  jetty  lengthening  out  the  par- 
allel, upon  which  were  placed  three  mitrailleuses,  then  called  Bequa 
batteries,  after  the  name  of  the  inventor,  which  could  sweep  all  the 
beach.  To  the  left  the  difficulty  was  greater,  for  the  swamp,  in 
which  it  was  impossible  to  dig  any  intrenchment,  was  passable  at 
low  tide  for  the  hostile  infantry.  It  was  tried  in  vain  to  establish 
palisades  and  chevaux-de-frise  on  this  moving  foundation;  the 
work  undertaken  in  the  night  was  interrupted  by  the  fire  from 
Fort  Wagner.  Tlien  Gillmore  caused  to  be  constructed  in  rear 
of  the  line,  on  the  edge  of  this  swamp,  a  series  of  wooden  block- 
houses to  serve  as  a  refuge  for  the  guards  of  the  trenches  in  case 
the  enemy  should  attack  them  in  the  rear  on  that  side.  All  these 
works  were  accomplished  only  at  the  cost  of  serious  losses,  owing 
to  the  precision  of  the  firing  on  the  part  of  the  Confederate  out- 
posts, and  particularly  of  a  choice  corps  called  the  Charleston 
Battalion  armed  with  Whitworth  rifles  that  made  numerous  vic- 
tims among  the  assailants.  Nevertheless,  in  the  first  days  of 
August  the  Federals  found  themselves  strongly  established  in 
their  new  positions,  protected  on  land  by  a  network  of  wires, 
and  in  the  bayou  bounding  the  island  on  the  west  by  a  power- 
ful obstacle  composed  of  chained  logs. 

The  garrison  did  not  try  any  sortie :  it  contented  itself  with 
repairing  the  damages  sustained  by  the  work,  with  firing  on  the 
assailants  during  the  night,  when  it  had  not  to  fear  the  fire  of 
the  monitors,  and  with  supporting  the  sharpshooters  jxysted  in 
advance  of  the  lines. 

The  Confederate  navy,  which  included  in  its  ranks  some  bold 
men  impatient  of  the  passive  part  to  which  they  were  condemned, 
distinguished  itself  by  a  small  feat  of  arms.  In  the  night  from 
the  4th  to  the  5th  of  August  it  captured  a  Federal  launch  manned 
by  twelve  men,  who,  while  patrolling  to  watch  the  victualling  of 
Morris  Island,  had  ventured  too  far  into  the  harbor. 
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From  the  Ist  to  the  9th  of  August  the  besiegers  had  alinoei 
entirely  stopped  the  fire  of  their  artillery ;   the  fleet  alone  bi 
sent  some  shells  into  Fort  Wagner ;   therefore  the  garrison  bad 
availed  itself  of  the  respite  to  complete  the  defensive  works,  to 
strengthen  the  blinds  and  traverses,  and  to  mount  four  pieoesoC 
large  calibre  sent  by  Beauregard.     But  on  the  9th  all  the  Federal 
batteries  opened  fire  to  protect  the  third  parallel  opened  on  the 
preceding  night,  with  the  flying  sap,  three  hundred  and  thirty 
yards  in  advance  of  the  right  of  the  second   parallel.     This 
operation  being  successfully  accomplished  and  the  two  parallels 
promptly  connected  together,  the  works  of  approach  were  resumed 
on  the  ensuing  day  in  advance  of  this  new  line.     But  the  prox- 
imity of  the  enemy  daily  increased  the  difficulty.     Besides,  the 
greater  part  of  the  extra  duty  performed  by  the  men  consisted  in 
the  construction  and  armament  of  the  breaching-batteries — a  work 
which  the  sand  and  the  heat  rendered  particularly  laborious. 

On  the  10th  the  approaches  had  been  pushed  to  within  four 
hundred  and  thirty-three  yards  of  Fort  Wagner :  they  were  then 
exposed  to  the  fire  not  only  of  Fort  Sumter  and  Battery  Gr^g^ 
but  of  the  works  on  Sullivan's  Island,  that  fired  above  this  bat- 
tery. This  fire  rendered  any  day-work  impossible.  In  the  night 
the  fire  from  Fort  Wagner,  supported  by  the  sharpshooters  of  the 
Charleston  Battalion,  entirely  checked  the  assailants,  after  having 
inflicted  serious  losses  upon  them.  They  wished  to  resume  the 
work  on  the  11th  in  the  evening.  The  Confederates  allowed  the 
men  detailed  from  the  negro  reo^iment  to  issue  from  the  parallel, 
and  they  had  hardly  commenced  working  when  a  fierce  fire  was 
oi)ened  on  them.  The  blacks  scattered.  A  second  attempt  was 
not  more  successful.  The  progress  of  the  besi^ers  was  absolutely 
interrupted.  On  the  13th,  Gill  more  decided  not  to  attempt  another 
advance  before  the  bombardment  which,  by  destroying  Fort 
Sumter,  would  enable  the  fleet,  according  to  him,  to  blockade 
and  quickly  reduce  Fort  Wagner  and  Battery  Gregg. 

The  armament  of  the  breaching-batteries  had  been  delayed  by 
the  construction  in  the  midst  of  the  swamps  of  the  battery  which 
we  have  described  above :  this  work,  the  results  of  'which  could 
not  (compensate  for  such  a  loss  of  time,  was  nearly  finished  on  the 
16th  of  August.     The  defensive  works  of  the  second  and  the 
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tiiird  parallels  had  also  been  completed,  despite  the  very  active  fire 
from  all  the  hostile  forts.  That  very  day  a  Confederate  shell 
perforated  the  shelter  with  plate-armor  established  for  the  tele- 
graph-station, and  wounded  Colonel  Howell,  the  commander  in 
die  trenches.  The  defective  powder  sent  by  the  ordnance  depart- 
ment was  replaced  by  that  from  the  fleet,  which  was  much  supe- 
rior to  the  former.  Some  shots  had  been  fired  against  Fort 
Sumter  to  try  the  ranges  alike  by  the  land-batteries  and  the 
heavy  pieces  of  the  Federal  gunboats.  Calcium  lights,  the  cones 
of  which  were  directed  during  the  night  to  the  waters  of  Cum- 
ming's  Point,  had  made  uneasy  the  small  Confederate  steamers 
and  embarrassed  the  supplying  of  Fort  Wagner  by  forcing  Beau- 
regard to  use  for  that  purpose  rowboats.  The  latter,  on  the  other 
lumd,  had  completed  all  the  works  undertaken  to  protect  the 
casemates  of  Fort  Sumter:  the  blind-protected  barrack  which 
closed  the  gorge,  the  interior  wall  of  which  was  exposed  to 
a  plunging  fire,  had  been  covered  on  that  side  with  a  thick 
layer  of  sandbags.  The  disarmament  of  the  fort  continued. 
Out  of  the  sixty  pieces  which  were  there  on  the  preceding  month, 
there  remained  on  the  16th  of  August  but  thirty-eight  guns  and 
two  mortars.  The  others,  for  the  most  part  of  large  calibre,  had 
been  distributed  among  the  old  forts  and  the  new  batteries.  Those 
on  James  Island  had  been  armed  with  particular  care,  and  only 
awaited  a  signal  to  open  fire. 

The  Federals  were  going  to  give  this  signal.  On  the  16th, 
in  the  evening,  Gillmore  had  an  understanding  with  Admiral 
Dahlgren  to  commence  the  next  morning  the  bombardment  by 
land  and  sea.  The  Federal  batteries  comprised  eighteen  large 
pieces  and  two  mortars  intended  for  action  against  Fort  Sumter  ; 
ten  thirty-pounder  Parrott  guns  and  ten  mortars,  which  were  to 
be  used  for  cross-firing  on  Fort  Wagner;  and,  lastly  three 
coehom  mortars  for  the  ser\nce  of  the  third  parallel.  Some 
pieces  were  not  yet  in  position  in  the  breaching-batteries,  but  this 
work  was  to  be  finished  within  less  than  two  days  without  delay- 
ing or  interrupting  the  fire  of  the  others.  One  can  imagine  what 
this  work  was  by  reflecting  upon  the  fact  that  it  was  necessary  to 
drag  over  the  entire  length  of  Morris  Island — say,  nearly  two 
miles— on  moving  sands  and  under  a  burning  sun,  cannon  weigh- 
VoL.  rv.— 24 
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ing  fourteen^  and  one  even  twenty-four^  thousand  pounds^  besides 
all  the  requisite  ammunition. 

Fire  was  opened  on  the  17th  at  daybreak.  The  breadiing- 
batteries  directed  their  shots  on  Fort  Sumter^  and  their  enormous 
projectiles  were  not  long  in  starting  its  high  walls :  two  monitors 
came  to  support  them,  and  the  fifteen-inch  pieces  with  which  they 
were  armed  threw  their  large  round  shells  into  the  interior  of  the 
fort.  During  that  time  the  other  land-batteries  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  fleet  were  uniting  their  efforts  to  reduce  Fort  Wagner  to 
silence.  Dahlgren  with  four  monitors  had  ranged  himself,  broad- 
side on,  at  a  distance  of  four  hundred  and  thirty-three  yards  from 
that  work.  The  New  Ironsides  had  got  as  near  it  as  her  deep 
draught  permitted ;  lastly,  seven  wooden  gunboats,  keeping  at  a 
good  distance,  fired  at  it  shells  under  a  very  elevated  angle. 

The  Confederates  were  ready  to  respond.  The  batteries  on  James 
Island,  the  guns  of  Sumter,  of  Sullivan's  Island,  of  Gregg,  and 
of  Fort  Wagner  replied  with  ardor  alike  to  the  fleet  and  to  Gill- 
more's  artillery.  The  fire  from  the  last  fort  was  the  most  dan- 
gerous, on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  assailants.  Projectiles 
rained  on  the  monitors.  These  vessels  were  not  seriously  dam- 
aged, but  the  experience  of  that  day  proved  that  the  armor  with 
which  they  were  covered  did  not  shelter  their  crews  from  all  dan- 
ger. A  well-directed  shot  sprang  the  blind-plated  shelter  placed 
at  the  top  of  the  CaisldWs  tower  and  detached  some  bolts  that 
killed  the  commander.  Captain  George  Rodgers,  and  another 
oflBcer.  Toward  nine  o'clock  the  artillerists  in  Fort  Wagner  were 
obliged  to  cease  firing.  But  as  soon  as  the  fleet's  fire  slackened 
they  resumed  their  firing  with  so  much  precision  against  the  bat- 
teries of  the  second  parallel  that  Gill  more  was  every  moment  in 
apprehension  of  seeing  dismantled  and  placed  out  of  use  the  laige 
guns  that  he  had  mounted.  Fort  Wagner  had,  however,  on  its 
ramparts  only  three  pieces  of  large  calibre. 

On  tlie  following  day,  the  18th,  a  violent  storm  from  the  north- 
east rendered  the  firing  very  uncertain  on  both  sides.  The  contest 
with  cannon  continued,  nevertheless,  and  was  kept  up  without 
intermission  during  six  days,  until  the  22d.  Suspended  during 
the  night,  the  bombardment  was  resumed  at  sunrise  and  pro- 
tracted till  dark.     Several  times  the  breaching-batteries  of  the 
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eeoond  parallel  were  obliged  to  train  their  guns  on  Fort  Wagner, 
80  as  to  interrupt  its  fire  when  it  became  too  sharp  and  uncomfort- 
able. They  had  equally  to  suffer  from  that  of  the  pieces  posted 
<Hi  James  Island,  to  which  they  could  not  respond.  The  ^'  Svramp 
Angel*'  added  for  a  while  its  voice  to  this  formidable  concert 
This  piece  being  in  battery  on  the  20th,  Gillmore  sent  a  sum- 
mons to  Beaur^ard,  and  threatened  to  bombard  the  city  of 
Charleston  itself  if  he  did  not  evacuate  Fort  Sumter.  After  a 
delay  of  a  few  hours  only,  which  Beaun^rd  with  reason  found 
to  be  derisive,  the  bombardment  so  impatiently  waited  for  at  the 
North,  especially  by  those  who  prated  about  the  war  without 
incurring  its  dangers,  commenced  on  the  morning  of  the  21st. 
The  inhabitants  of  Charleston  were  soon  reassured.  The  one 
piece  trained  on  their  city  hardly  succeeded  in  throwing  into  it 
a  &w  shells,  which  did  no  damage,  notwithstanding  the  pretended 
Greek  fire  with  which  they  were  Joaded.  On  the  ensuing  day  it 
burst  at  the  thirty-sixth  round,  and  Gillmore,  satisfied  with  the 
demonstration  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  make,  did  not  replace 
the  piece.  Its  fragments  perhaps  still  lie  to-day  on  the  little  hill 
created  with  so  much  trouble  in  the  midst  of  moving  ground, 
silent  witnesses  to  the  art  employed  by  men  to  destroy  one  an- 
other, and  over  which  the  whippoorwill,  the  bird  of  the  swamps, 
never  tires  of  repeating  its  solitary  plaint. 

By  way  of  retaliation,  the  success  of  the  firing  on  Fort  Sum- 
ter was  complete.  The  official  reports  concur  on  this  point  in  a 
remarkable  manner.  It  was  marked  with  rare  precision,  despite 
the  distance  of  3250  to  4333  yards.  According  to  Gillmore,  leav- 
ing out  of  the  account  two  pieces  placed  no  doubt  at  too  great  a 
distance,  twelve  Parrott  guns  fired  4225  shots :  their  projectiles 
weighed  together  552,683  pounds.  Out  of  this  number,  4147 
are  said  to  have  hit  the  work,  Beauregard,  counting  all  the  shots 
fired  against  Sumter  by  the  land-batteries  and  the  fleet,  reaches  the 
the  total  figure  of  5643,  of  which  4342  hit  the  fort  and  1301 
struck  wide  of  the  mark.  All  of  Sumter^s  cannon  were  disman- 
tled in  succession ;  the  garrison,  which  had  taken  refuge  in  tlie 
portions  still  intact  of  the  casemates,  gave  up  serving  the  guns 
finom  the  second  day.  The  work  itself  was  completely  ruined : 
the  barbette  batteries  were  destroyed;   the  masonry  facing  the 
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sea  had  lost  its  blindage  and  was  parity  Grumbled,  umwti'm 
the  TaidtB  whidi  shut  in  the  protected  batterieB.    QneineoeikM^ 
turned  toward  the  harbor,  had  not  beos  rendered  nnfit  fir  m. 
Fort  Sumter  was  no  longer  anything  else  than  an  islet  withontiiy 
ofiensive  power,  but  the  garrison  had  lost  only  fifty4wo  moi.  It 
felt  itself  all  the  surer  of  defendii^  the  fort  against  ai^  mak 
that  if  the  Federals  had  captured  it  they  would  have  been  ezpoad 
to  a  concentric  fire  from  all  the  other  wwks,  whidf  would  not  km 
allowed  them  to  maintain  themsdves  in  it    The  recite  aeeoiM 
to  the  besi^ed  in  the  night  by  the  Union  artillery  had  been  eoh 
ployed  in  carrying  away  pieoes  of  ordnance  and  proviaons  bdoi^f- 
ing  to  the  fort^  which  Beauregard  no  longer  ocmaidered  as  bdtag 
anything  more  than  an  advance  post  for  the  deAnoe; 

Gillmore's  artillery,  having  nothing  left  to  destny,  ceased  firiag 
on  the  23d.  The  mea  were  exhausted  by  incessant  wc»k;  a  kigs 
number  of  pieces  had  burst,  making  many  a  victim  ;  tlie  etheii 
could  be  fired  only  with  great  precaution.  But  the  resolts  ob- 
tained were  still  more  remarkable  than  the  demditioii  of  Eoit 
Pulaski  the  previous  year.  Gillmore  was  counting  that  Ae  feet 
would  avail  itself  of  this  success  to  reach  up  into  the  inland 
waters  of  Charleston.  He  was  expecting  from  it  the  investment 
of  the  forts  on  Morris  Island^  and  hoped  that  it  might  clear  the 
second  line  of  defence  and  come  and  take  a  broadside  position  par- 
allel  with  the  very  docks  of  the  town  and  in  front  of  them.  He 
foresaw  that  the  blockade  of  Battery  Gr^g  and  Fort  Wagner  would 
bring  on^  in  a  few  days^  the  reduction  of  those  works  :  the  naval 
authorities  had  always  said  that  Sumter's  fire  alone  prevented  the 
monitors  from  carrying  away  the  obstacles  which  had  stopped  them 
on  the  7th  of  April.  Gillmore  believed  that  the  Confederates  had 
not  yet  transported  the  armament  of  Fort  Sumter  into  the  feds 
and  the  batteries  of  the  second  line.  On  this  last  point  he  was 
in  error.  These  works  were  already  furnished  with  powerfid 
artillery,  and  as  the  land  forces  were  not  strong  enough  to  occupy 
them  in  a  permanent  way  afler  they  should  have  been  reduced  for 
a  moment  to  silence  by  the  fire  from  the  fleet,  Dahlgren  could  not 
risk  his  monitors  within  the  inland  waters  of  Charleston  without 
exposing  them  to  the  inability  of  getting  out  and  to  bdng  caught 
as  in  a  trap.     He  did  not  try  it :  however,  if  he  renounced  this 
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dangeroufi  enterprise,  it  was  not,  it  would  appear,  because  he  con- 
Bidered  it  impracticable,  but  in  the  wake  of  unforeseen  incidents, 
of  successive  delays  which  were  renewed  during  nearly  three 
months. 

In  fict,  on  the  23d  he  announces  to  the  Navy  Department  that 
he  is  going  to  force  the  passage ;  then  he  waits  until  the  26th,  and 
on  that  day  he  declares  to  Gillmore  that  the  musketry-fire  of 
Sumter's  garrison  will  prevent  his  sailors  going  in  launches  to 
remove  the  cables  stretched  across  their  way.  During  that  time 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  thought  about  the  investment  of  Mor- 
ris Island — an  operation  which  he  might  have  attempted  with- 
out imprudence,  and  which  would  have  greatly  fiicilitated  the 
task  of  the  army. 

The  latter  was  seeing  difficulties  accumulate  in  its  way.  Gill- 
more  had  availed  himself  of  the  bombardment  to  resume  his  works 
fiir  approaching  Fort  Wagner — an  operation  which  had  been  stop- 
ped since  the  11th  by  the  fire  from  the  fort.  But,  as  we  have  said, 
notwithstanding  the  number  of  pieces  collected  to  crush  the  fort 
with  projectiles,  the  Federals  had  not  completely  succeeded  in 
silencing  its  fire.  The  field  artillery  which  composed  the  greater 
part  of  the  armament  of  Fort  Wagner  was  placed  under  shelter  in 
the  rear  of  the  merlons  as  soon  as  the  bombardment  began ;  then 
when  night  came  it  was  brought  back  to  the  embrasures,  whence 
it  launched  a  deadly  fire  on  the  approach-works.  In  spite  of  the 
storm  that  raised  the  sea  into  the  trenches,  the  works  were  resumed 
with  activity  on  the  18th,  in  full  sap,  beyond  the  third  parallel. 
Soon  the  Confederate  sharpshooters'  fire  was  added  to  that  of  the 
mounted  guns  to  annoy  the  besiegers.  A  sandhill  situated  some 
two  hundred  and  fourteen  yards  in  front  of  the  fort  ofiered  these 
sharpshooters  a  supporting-point  and  good  shelter.  On  the  21st 
the  trench-guards  tried  to  dislodge  them,  but  they  were  repulsed 
with  loss.  To  shield  from  them  the  ground  recently  gained,  a 
fourth  parallel  was  at  once  run  out,  partly  in  full  sap  and  partly 
in  gabions,  one  hundred  and  eight  yards  before  reaching  the 
sandhill. 

The  regular  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter  ended,  as  we  have 
said,  in  the  morning  of  the  23d ;  during  the  eight  following  days 
the  breaching-batteries  kept  up  an  irregular  fire  as  much  against 
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the  ruins  of  the  fort  as  against  the  works  oo  James  Island,  wbidi 
were  doing  much  mischief  in  the  third  and  second  parallels.   The 
other  pieces  eveiy  time  they  received  a  shot,  no  matter  from  whife 
point,  would  respond  by  firing  on  Fort  Wagner.    Finally,  the  mon- 
itors, while  sparing  their  ammunition,  took  care  not  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  foi^tten.     Meanwhile,  Gillmore  was  repairing 
the  damage  that  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and,  above  all,  tbB  aoo- 
dents  the  consequence  of  excessive  firing,  had  caused  to  his  bat- 
teries.    To  replace  the  pieces  that  had  burst  he  was  obliged  to 
apply  to  Admiral  Dahlgren,  who  hastened  to  loan  the  needed 
guns.     The  latter  had  already  furnished  him  with  cannon  aod 
marines  to  arm  and  serve  one  of  the  breaching-battaries. 

It  was,  however,  necessary  to  continue  the  approadies.  An 
effort  was  made  to  dislodge  the  Southern  sharpshootens  from  the 
sandhills  they  occupied  by  establishing  on  the  26th,  in  the  fixuth 
parallel,  naval  howitzers  and  coehorn  mortars.  The  fire  from 
these  pieces  not  having  produced  the  desired  effect,  that  same  day, 
toward  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  two  r^ments  of  Terry's 
division  captured  the  position  and  wellnigh  all  the  men  that 
occupied  it.  Out  of  eighty-four  Confederates,  only  about  a 
dozen  escajxjd ;  the  others  did  not  dare  to  run,  lest  tl>ey  should 
encounter  the  torpedoes  scattered  around  tlie  fort.  The  fifth  par- 
allel was  established  before  daybreiik  in  that  position,  two  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  yards  from  the  fort.  The  Confederate  sharp- 
shooters had  no  shelter  left,  for  between  the  sandhills  and  Fort 
Wagner  there  was  the  isthmus,  only  twenty-seven  yards  in  width, 
of  which  we  have  spoken  alx)ve.  They  therefore  shut  themselves 
up  within  the  place.  But  with  their  retreat  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  siege  was  going  to  comnicnce.  The  cannon  on  Fort  Wagner, 
which  no  bombardment  had  yet  been  able  to  dismantle,  having  no 
longer  that  curtain  of  sharpshootei's  before  them,  could  thenceforth 
concentrate  their  fire  on  the  narrow  space  in  which  the  besiegers 
were  obligcxl  to  proceed  :  torj)edoes  had  been  scattered  there  in 
plenty.  These  torjxxloes  were  either  shells,  as  at  Yorktown, 
or  boxes  filled  wnth  powder,  intendcnl  primarily  to  float  in  the 
passes  :  they  were  buried  and  provided  with  a  very  sensitive  per- 
cussion apparatus.  Place<l  after  the  assault  of  July  18th,  they 
presented  a  formidable   obstacle  to  any  fresh  attempts  of  this 
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character^  and  increased  the  dangers  of  the  sap.  But  the  discov- 
ery of  these  engines,  which  cost  the  lives  of  several  men,  reassured 
at  the  same  time  the  besiegers  against  the  much  more  serious  perils 
of  the  sallies.  Bj  surrounding  themselves  with  torpedoes  the 
Confederates  condemned  themselves  to  a  passive  r6le.  It  was  a 
great  mistake :  the  fifteen  hundred  men  who  had  the  means  of 
sheltering  themselves  in  the  blindages  of  Fort  Wagner  should  have 
retained  the  means  of  taking  the  offensive  against  the  approaches 
of  the  Federals  that  oould  be  guarded  only  by  a  small  number  of 
combatants :  the  history  of  all  sieges,  that  of  Sebastopol  in  |iar- 
ticular,  taught  that  to  them.  In  fine,  as  fast  as  the  besiegers 
approached  the  place  the  danger  created  by  the  outline  of  Morris 
Island  augmented  for  them :  their  batteries  had  to  fire  above  the 
trenches,  and  the  shells  which  burst  too  soon  hit  their  own  soldiers. 
Colonel  Purviance,  who  was  in  command  of  the  trenches  on  the 
30th  of  August,  was  thus  killed  by  a  Federal  projectile,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  displace  several  pieces  to  reassure  the  soldiers 
exposed  to  this  new  danger.  The  Confederates  were  not  any  more 
exempt  from  like  accidents.  Thus,  in  the  night  from  the  31st  of 
August  to  the  1st  of  September  the  steamer  SunUery  that  was 
engaged  in  supplying  the  garrison  on  Morris  Island,  was  sunk 
by  the  batteries  on  Sullivan's  Island,  which  took  it  for  an 
enemy. 

Notwithstanding  so  many  obstacles,  the  trench  was  opened  with 
gabions  in  front  of  the  sandhills  while  the  fifth  parallel  was 
being  established,  and  on  the  27th,  in  the  morning,  this  ap- 
proach was  only  one  hundred  and  eight  yards  from  the  place ;  but 
after  a  few  hours  of  daylight  the  enemy's  fire  interrupted  the 
work.  An  attempt  was  made  to  resume  it,  but  the  gabions  were 
knocked  down  every  moment.  No  matter  how  the  sappers  were 
relieved,  they  were  nearly  all  hit,  without  making  any  progress. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  they  could  not  proceed  any  farther 
under  the  fire  to  which  they  were  exposed.  These  growing  and 
finiitless  losses,  added  to  the  diseases  developed  by  the  heat,  to  the 
malaria  from  the  swamp,  to  the  work  in  the  water,  and  to  the 
fittigue  incident  to  extra  duty  at  night,  had  finally  produced 
great  discour^ement  among  the  men.  Vain  attempts  were  made 
to  employ  in  the  trenches  the  soldiers  under  punishment ;  they 
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availed  themsdveB  of  the  darkneBS  to  diaqqpear^  and  lefcaiMdb 
large  bodies  to  their  campe. 

Gillmore  resolved  to  give  his  works  of  approadi  the  suppoii  rf 
the  formidable  artillery  of  which  Dahlgren  and  he  had  the  ooirtnil 
to  redaoe  Fort  Wagner  to  utter  powerlessnesa.    After  having  & 
mantled  the  pieces  of  large  calibre  armii^  the  fint,  it  was  iieoei> 
sary  to  tear  up  the  parapets,  so  as  to  make  it  impoeaible  to  r^Iaoe 
in  battery  the  field  gmis  sheltered  behind  the  merlcHis;  and,  if  not 
that,  then  it  was  necessary  to  keep  up  a  fire  suffideudy  sIvoBg^ 
and,  above  all,  sofficiently  oontinaous,  to  prevent  the  garriaon  from 
serving  the  pieces  and  employing  musketry  against  the  head  of  the 
sap.    In  a  word,  this  garrison  once  retired  behind  the  sfadteca  pro- 
tected with  blindsi  it  was  necessary  to  batter  in  breadi  theaeahdftos 
and  demolish  them.    The  first  part  of  this  task  was  to  be  aoeooH 
plished  by  the  mortars  of  the  land  forces  and  the  large  howitasB 
of  the  navy ;  the  second,  by  the  rifled  ordnance,  which  had  hithscto 
been  used  to  fire  against  Fort  Sumter. 

Several  days  were  required  to  diange  the  direction  of  then 
peces,  supply  necessaries  to  the  battoies  and  arm  them  with 
mortars,  enlarge  and  fortify  the  fifth  parallel,  and,  l»iefly,  to  pie- 
pare  everything  for  the  new  bombardment,  which  was  to  continue 
night  and  day.  Gillmore  wished  first  to  complete  the  destruction 
of  Fort  Sumter,  hoping  thus  to  decide  Dalilgren  to  clear  the  pass. 
The  admiral,  in  &ct,  crossed  at  first  by  bad  weather,  now  alleged 
that  the  enemy  had  mounted  new  pieces  on  the  top  of  the  ruins  of 
the  fort  at  a  height  which  the  cannons  of  the  monitors  could 
reach,  and  which  gave  these  pieces  a  very  formidable  plunging  fire.. 
This  assertion,  to  which  Gillmore  attached  but  little  faith,  was 
firmed  by  the  Confederate  reports.  After  a  bombardment 
tliree  days  from  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  August  till  the 
ing  of  the  1st  of  September,  in  which  several  monitors  had  come 
to  take  a  part,  all  these  pieces  were  rendered  unfit  for  use,  all  the 
cascmated  batteries  were  stove  in,  and  the  ruin  was  complete* 
Therefore  Dahlgren  announced  for  the  morrow  his  entrance 
into  the  pass.  But  he  again  changed  his  mind  a  few  hours  later. 
Fearing,  this  time,  the  musketry-fire  from  the  garrison,  he  deter- 
mined to  await  the  reduction  of  Fort  Wagner,  and  tlien  to  attempt^ 
before  proceeding  any  fiirther,  to  capture  Fort  Sumter  by  storm. 
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L  part  of  his  fleet  had  not  oeased  firing  upon  the  first  of  these 
wo  forts  (Wagner),  and  had  succeeded  in  dismounting  several 
>ieoes  on  the  sea-front  The  Confederates,  to  save  the  others,  had 
)een  obliged  to  disarm  this  fa9ade  about  the  1st  of  September. 
^iML  the  fleet  was  to  take  part  at  once  in  the  bombardment  of  Fort 
(Wagner. 

All  was  ready  at  last  on  the  5th  of  September,  and  at  dawn  a 
terrible  fire  was  concentrated  upon  the  work,  which,  being  promptly 
reduced  to  silence,  could  not  have  been  distinguished  from  a  shape- 
leas  pile  of  sand  if  the  Confederate  flag,  often  knocked  down  by 
the  rain  of  iron,  and  each  tkne  raised  by  some  courageous  hand, 
bad  not  floated  over  the  crest.  Seventeen  siege  or  coehorn  mor- 
tars filled  the  fort  with  bombs,  while  thirteen  large  Parrott  guns 
were  firing  upon  the  south-west  angle  of  the  shelter  in  which  the 
entire  garrison  had  taken  refuge.  While  the  monitors  were  divid- 
ing their  shots  between  Fort  Moultrie  and  the  works  on  Morris 
Island,  the  armored  frigate  iV<^/ron^tc{e8,  which  had  a  broadside  of 
eight  pieces,  kept  up  a  ricochet  fire  on  the  fort  with  great  precision  : 
its  projectiles,  rising  above  the  water  with  a  diminished  swiftness, 
went  to  fall  behind  the  parapets  at  the  entrance  to  the  shelter,  and 
(m  exploding  their  fragments  reached  everywhere.  When  night 
came  the  fleet  retired.  But  the  garrison  vainly  counted  upon  the 
darkness  to  repair  the  damages  of  that  day  and  to  rest  after  an 
experience  that  had  cost  it  nearly  one  hundred  men  out  of  a  total 
effective  force  of  nine  hundred.  Soon  calcium  lights  were  dis- 
played in  the  fifth  parallel,  and  their  luminous  foci  lighted  up 
the  least  details  of  the  work,  while  the  positions  of  the  besiegers 
remained  enveloped  in  the  deepest  darkness.  Hence  the  Federal 
batteries  did  not  slacken  their  firing  for  a  moment.  The  work  on 
the  approaches,  b^un  as  soon  as  the  fire  from  Fort  Wagner  was 
silenced  in  the  forenoon  of  the  5th,  was  this  time  pushed  forward 
with  rapidity. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th,  when  the  New  Ironsides  again 
[)rought  her  broadside  to  bear  on  the  fort,  the  Federal  flag,  which 
narked  the  head  of  the  sap  to  keep  ofi^  the  fire  from  the  fleet,  was 
>nly  a  few  yards  from  the  glacis  of  the  fort ;  the  trench,  with  an 
oblique  direction  to  the  right,  trended  toward  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  work,  which  was  known  to  have  been  disarmed,  and  which 
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the  fall  of  the  tide  rendered  more  accessible  for  an  assaulting  col- 
umn. As  fast  as  the  day  advanced  the  Federal  workmen^  encoar- 
aged  by  the  absolute  silence  of  the  enemy  and  the  precision  of 
their  own  pieces,  became  more  and  more  bold.  After  having 
timidly  shown  their  heads,  they  soon  worked  without  any  shelter, 
and  even  went  to  reconnoitre  the  fort  on  the  glacis,  avoiding  with 
rare  adroitness  the  torpedoes  with  which  it  was  strewn.  This  sit- 
uation, so  new  and  so  strange,  coming  after  long  days  of  slow  and 
perilous  labors,  stimulated  their  ardor,  and  the  flag  advanced  all 
the  time.  The  distant  fire  from  James  Island  was  even  no  longer 
to  be  apprehended  by  them,  for  they  were  so  near  the  place  that 
the  pieces  on  that  island  could  no  longer  fire  upon  them  without 
danger  to  the  garrison,  and  were  obliged  to  direct  their  shots 
more  to  the  rear  on  the  si^e-batteries. 

The  situation  of  the  garrison  in  Fort  Wagner  was  becomii^ 
every  hour  more  perilous.  The  calcium  lights  rendered  very  dif- 
ficult the  communications  with  Charleston  in  the  night,  which  for 
a  long  time  had  been  impossible  during  the  day.  The  Federals 
had  attempted  to  land,  from  some  launches,  in  front  of  Battery 
Grr^g,  to  capture  it  by  surprise:  they  had  retired  at  the  first 
alarm,  it  is  true,  but  Ijiey  were  evidently  preparing  for  an  assault 
the  issue  of  which  was  not  doubtful.  In  fine,  although  the  fire 
of  the  Parrott  guns  had  been  rather  irregular,  they  had  at  last 
seriously  broken  through  the  blindage,  and  it  was  easy  to  foresee 
that  if  this  fire  continued  the  shelter  would  be  opened  before  the 
8th.  The  head  of  the  enemy's  sap  was  going  to  reach  beyond 
the  south  front  of  the  work,  and  thus  mask  the  artillery  of  the 
fort.  The  garrison,  exhausted  by  long  vigils,  the  confined  air 
of  the  shelters  protected  by  blinds,  could  not  therefore  count  any 
more  on  the  support  of  this  artillery.  The  enemy  could  reach  the 
crest  of  the  parapet  sooner  than  the  garrison,  and  make  them  pris- 
oners ere  they  had  emerged  from  underneath  the  ground.  There 
was  not  a  moment  to  lose  to  avoid  this  disaster.  Beauregard 
decided  in  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  of  September  to  evacuate 
Battery  Gregg  and  Fort  Wagner :  his  instructions  were  full  and 
precise.  The  operation,  a  very  delicate  one,  was  to  commence 
at  sunset.  He  had  estimated,  with  rare  accuracy,  the  extreme 
limit  of  resistance  of  these  works.     In  fact,  the  besi^rs^  hav- 
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ing  crowned  in  the  evening  the  crest  of  the  counterscarp  in  front 
of  the  eastern  branch,  had  descended  into  the  ditch  and  carried 
away  the  chevaux-de-frise  that  covered  the  foot  of  the  scarp. 
Everything  being  ready,  Gillmore  had  issued  his  orders,  so 
that  the  assault  should  take  place  the  next  morning  at  the  time 
when  low  tide  would  leave  on  the  beach  a  space  suflBciently  large 
for  the  formation  of  the  troops.  While  he  was  making  his  final 
preparations  the  Confederates  issued  silently  from*  the  fort  and 
took  boats  at  the  same  moment  with  the  defenders  of  Battery 
Gr^g.  In  spite  of  the  calcium  lights,  this  movement  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  besi^ers,  being  entirely  occupied  as  they  were 
in  the  service  of  their  pieces  and  in  the  work  of  the  sap.  The  last 
guardians  of  Fort  Wagner  and  Battery  Gr^g  came  out  of  the 
works  after  having  kindled  the  matches  which  were  to  cause  the 
blowing  up  of  these  strongholds,  and  got  aboard  without  being 
perceived,  leaving  behind  them  about  seventy  stragglere.  They 
attempted  to  take  along  with  them  a  certain  number  of  field 
guns,  but  were  obliged  to  leave  them  on  the  shore.  At  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  two  forts  were  deserted.  But,  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  the  Confederates,  and  from  a  cause  which 
has  remained  unexplained,  the  powder-magazines  did  not  explode. 
Before  daybreak  some  deserters  called  out  to  the  Federals,  who 
were  still  digging.  Immediately  the  firing  ceased,  and  the  troops, 
ready  for  the  assault,  entered  the  forts. 

The  boml)ardment  had  lasted  forty-eight  hours  without  inter- 
mission. The  thirteen  large  Parrott  guns  trained  against  the 
blindages  had  belched  out  1173  telling  projectiles,  weighing  about 
109,000  pounds:  the  examination  made  by  the  Federal  officers 
proved  that  the  effect  produced  was  insignificant.  Since  the  19th 
of  July  the  garrison  had  lost  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  men, 
almost  all  of  them  during  the  latter  days.  It  had  abandoned 
twenty-five  cannons  to  the  besiegers.  Out  of  the  seventeen 
pieces  which  Fort  Wagner  mounted,  only  three  had  been  dis- 
mounted. 

The  besiegers,  on  the  other  hand,  had  not  lost  a  single  piece 
by  the  fire  from  the  place,  but  a  large  number  of  guns  had  been 
rendered  unfit  for  service,  owing  either  to  accidents  or  to  firing 
too  long  continued.     The  Parrott  guns  of  large  calibre  had,  in 
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this  ordeal,  shown  a  great  firing  power,  but  a  great  inequality  of 
resistance.  The  three-hundred-pounder,  six  two-hundred-pound- 
ers, and  seventeen  one-hundred-pounders  had  burst  during  the 
progress  of  the  siege.  It  must  be  said  that  some  of  these  acci- 
dents were  caused  by  the  premature  explosion  of  the  shells,  and 
could  not,  therefore,  be  blamed  on  the  gun  itself. 

The  task  assigned  to  the  land  forces  had  been  accomplished; 
their  feeble  effective  numbers,  as  we  have  said,  did  not  allow  them 
to  undertake  operations  on  the  main  land  nor  on  the  islands  near- 
est to  Charleston.  The  army  had  broken  the  first  defensive  line 
of  the  place,  and  established  a  footing  at  the  entrance  to  the  pass. 
Henceforth,  the  port  of  Charleston  was  closed  to  the  blockade- 
runners.  The  siege  operations  had  been  conducted  with  intelli- 
gence and  vigor.  The  Confederates  had  fought  with  courage,  thdr 
sharpshooters  had  shown  much  skill,  but  they  had  committed  sev- 
eral grave  eiTors.  In  the  first  place,  they  were  wrong,  before  the 
arrival  of  Beauregard,  voluntarily  to  abandon  the  positions  oa 
Cole's  Island  which  forbade  access  to  Stono  Inlet  on  the  part  of 
the  Federals,  and  thus  allowed  them  to  establish  themselves  on 
Folly  Island :  then,  by  concentrating  their  principal  elements  of 
defence  on  the  northern  part  of  Morris  Island,  they  had  allowed 
the  enemy  to  gain  a  footing  on  the  southern  part.  Instead  of  col- 
lecting within  two  enclosed  works  all  the  artillery  intended  for 
action  against  the  fleet,  they  would  have  done  better  to  divide  it 
into  small  separate  batteries,  which  are  far  more  difficult  to  silence. 
In  fine,  the  defence  itself  of  Fort  Wagner  was  too  passive,  as  we 
have  already  observed.  Still,  this  defence,  gallantly  prolonged, 
gave  Beauregard  time  to  arm  the  second  line  of  works,  and  thus 
to  close  access  to  the  port  on  the  day  when  Sumter  was  de- 
molished, when  Morris  Island  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Finally,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  success  of  Gillmore  was 
due  only  to  the  co-operation  of  the  navy.  Without  the  fire  from 
the  armored  ships,  which  could  approach  Fort  Wagner  and  attack 
in  the  rear  all  the  counter-approaches  that  the  Confederates  would 
have  undertaken,  the  besiegers  never  would  have  brought  the  si^e 
to  a  successful  issue.  The  two  contending  sides,  finding  themselves 
face  to  face  with  equal  arms  on  the  narrow  sandbank  of  Morris 
Island,  would  have  come  into  conflict  without  either  being  able 
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to  gain  any  ground  on  the  other.  It  was^  then^  the  navy  that 
decided  the  victory. 

Could  it  profit  by  it?  We  doubt  it.  Dahlgren  resumed,  it 
is  true^  on  the  7th,  the  project  agreed  upon  before  the  b^inning 
of  the  operations,  and  announced  his  intention  to  force  the  posses. 
But  he  wished  to  attempt  this  operation  only  after  having  dis- 
lodged Sumter's  garrison,  of  which  he  greatly  feared  the  musketry. 
On  the  8th  he  sent  the  Weehawken  into  the  narrow  channel  that 
meanders  amidst  soundings  between  Cumming's  Point  and  Fort 
Sumter,  so  that  this  vessel  might  8upiK)rt  within  easy  range,  with 
its  artillery,  the  attack  that  he  was  meditating  against  the  fort. 
But  the  Weehatokeriy  driven  by  contrary  currents,  was  not  long  in 
running  aground,  and  became  a  target  for  all  the  batteries  on  Sul- 
livan's Island.  Other  vessels  came  to  its  assistance,  and  the  New 
LronMes  took  up  a  position  to  cover,  as  against  the  fire  of  the 
enemy,  the  hull  of  the  Weehawheny  the  broadside  of  which  was  very 
much  exposed.  Although  there  was  no  success  in  raising  it  before 
the  next  day,  this  fire  did  not  cause  it  to  experience  any  serious 
damage. 

However,  Gillmore  and  Dahlgren  had  both  resolved  to  try,  in 
the  night  from  the  8th  to  the  9th,  a  dash  to  capture  Fort  Sumter. 
When  they  communicated  their  design  to  each  other,  neither  of 
them  would  yield  in  regard  to  the  wmmand.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  two  expeditions  should  act  independently  of  each  other.  They 
would  have  run  the  risk  of  taking  the  one  or  the  other  for  the 
enemy  if  Gillmore  had  not  prevented  the  departure  of  the  one  that 
he  had  organized.  Dahlgren,  on  the  other  hand,  had  collected  in 
Stono  Inlet  some  twenty  launches,  manned  with  four  hundred  ma- 
rines, under  the  direction  of  Captain  Stevens  and  three  lieutenants 
of  the  navy.  The  evening  of  the  8th  being  fine,  the  flotilla  was 
towed  up  the  passes  to  Charleston,  eight  hundred  and  sixty-six 
yards  from  Sumter ;  but  the  darkness  which  prevented  the  enemy 
from  seeing  these  preparations  caused  a  great  confusion  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  flotilla :  several  launches  were  even  ignorant  of  their 
destination  and  became  lost  in  the  roadstead.  Stevens  had  divided 
his  forces  into  two  columns :  tliat  on  the  left  was  to  land  first, 
on  the  south-west  frontage  of  the  fort,  and  to  draw  the  enemy's 
attention  to  that  side.     Immediately  thereafter  Stevens  was  count- 
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ing  upon  availing  himself  of  this  diversion  to  dimb  the  rains 
of  the  south-east  fa9ade;  which  had  suffered  most  from  the  bom- 
bardment But  they  were  hardly  within  musket-shot  of  the  fort 
when  the  sailors  were  saluted  in  every  direction  by  musketry, 
while  the  batteries  on  SuUivan^s  Island^  guided  by  this  discharge, 
were  directing  the  fire  of  their  artillery  on  their  launches.  The 
most  daring  among  the  sailors  landed  at  once  on  the  two  fronts, 
but  they  were  soon  checked  by  escarpments  higher  than  they 
had  expected.  Those  that  followed  these,  instead  of  landing 
to  support  them,  began  to  fire  on  friends  and  foes  alike.  Pro- 
jectiles from  Fort  Moultrie,  falling  in  the  midst  of  the  launches, 
put  the  finishiug-touch  to  the  confusion  among  the  assailants,  and 
Captain  Stevens  very  promptly  gave  the  signal,  and  even,  people 
say,  the  example,  of  retreat.  He  left  behind  him,  on  the  fort, 
his  three  lieutenants  and  all  who  had  disembarked  with  them. 
These,  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  in  number,  of  whom  some 
twenty  were  wounded,  were  compelled  to  surrender.  Only  three 
men  had  been  killed.  This  unfortunate  enterprise  seems  to  have 
deeply  discouraged  Admiral  Dahlgren.  In  spite  of  many  projects 
formed  and  then  abandoned,  he  will  not  again  attempt  anything 
serious  this  year  to  force  the  passes  to  Charleston.  It  was  thus 
that,  recognizing  the  impossibility  of  occupying  Sumter,  and  not 
wishing  to  risk  his  launches  to  take  up  the  obstacles  that  closed 
the  pa&s,  he  asked  Gillraore  to  lend  him  a  steam-transport  to 
launch  it  against  these  obstacles  and  break  them — a  request  which, 
naturally,  was  not  entertained.  Then,  six  weeks  later,  he  demand- 
ed a  new  bombardment  of  Sumter,  so  as,  said  he,  to  compel  the 
garrison  to  confine  themselves  within  their  shelter,  and  thus  to 
allow  the  fleet  to  pass  without  having  to  fear  their  fire. 

Gillmore,  who  had  availed  himself  of  this  time  to  repair  Fort 
Wagner  and  Battery  Gregg,  and  who  had  armed  them  with  the 
most  powerful  among  his  Parrott  guns,  opened  fire  on  the  26th 
of  October.  The  monitors  joined  themselves  to  the  land-batteries 
to  cannonade  the  silent  ruins  against  which  the  Federals  had  been 
working  for  a  long  time.  Other  sections  of  wall  tumbled  down, 
other  vaults  were  laid  bare ;  the  large  fifteen-inch  howitzers  of  the 
fleet  did  much  execution  inside  the  fort ;  but  the  garrison,  letting 
this  storm  of  iron  shot  pass  over  their  heads,  kept  themselves  in 
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Teadiness  to  lie  in  ambush  at  the  first  signal  behind  each  stone 
and  pile  of  bricks.  At  last  the  firing  ceased,  and  the  fleet  did 
not  move.  The  bad  season  had  come :  the  monitors  had  fired  so 
mnch  that  thej  had  strained  their  guns  and  their  towers ;  their 
keels  were  covered  with  barnacles,  which  impeded  their  progress, 
and  they  needed  repairs.  Other  ships,  on  the  same  model,  had  just 
been  constructed  in  the  North.  At  last,  Dahlgren  acknowledged 
that  he  was  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  these  ships  to  resume  the 
attack  on  Charleston.  Gillmore  confined  himself  to  throwing 
from  time  to  time  some  shells  on  Fort  Sumter,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  repairing  and  arming  it.  The  certainty  that  all 
his  works  might  be  destroyed  in  a  few  hours  by  the  batteries  on 
Cumming's  Point  was  sufficient,  any  way,  for  that. 

The  Confederates,  reduced  to  the  defensive  on  their  inner  line, 
were  henceforth  blockaded  on  the  sea  side.  But,  seeing  their 
forts  powerless  to  keep  the  hostile  vessels  away  from  the  passes 
to  Charleston,  they  wished  to  resort  to  new  and  bold  ways  to 
destroy  them  and  break  the  chain  that  isolated  their  city  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.  In  all  times  man,  resolved  to  sacrifice  his 
life,  has  been  enabled  to  overcome  the  most  redoubtable  and  best- 
protected  adversaries.  In  antiquity  one  Maccabseus  drew  down 
on  himself  the  elephant  of  Antioehus ;  in  our  day  torpedo-boats 
have  sunk  armored  vessels.  The  harbor  of  Charleston  was  wit- 
ness to  an  exploit  of  this  kind.  Its  date  obliges  us  to  I'eserve 
the  narration  of  it,  but  it  was  preceded  by  attempts  about  which 
we  must  say  a  few  words  in  finishing  the  historical  account  of 
the  siege  of  Charleston  during  the  year  1863.  We  have  already 
often  spoken  of  the  defensive  torpedoes — that  is  to  say,  of 
apparatus  placed  at  given  points,  and  the  explosion  of  which, 
produced  either  by  a  shock  or  by  the  will  of  a  distant  agent  by 
means  of  an  electric  current,  would  destroy  vessels  at  a  time  when 
they  should  pass  over  some  of  these  points.  The  Russians  hav- 
ing already  used  this  system  of  defence  for  their  coasts  during  the 
Crimean  War,  the  Confederates,  blockaded  as  the  Russians  were, 
had  adopted  it,  introducing  an  infinite  variety  in  the  construction 
and  mode  of  ignition  of  these  apparatuses,  A  special  bureau,  con- 
ducted by  the  celebrated  hydrographer  Maury,  was  established  in 
the  Navy  Department  at  Richmond  to  regulate  and  direct  the  use 
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of  the  torpedoes,  which  thenceforth  played  a  considerable  part  in 
the  war  as  carried  on  at  sea  and  on  the  rivers.  At  the  period  of 
which  we  are  speaking  a  number  of  Federal  vessels  had  already 
been  made  victims  of  these  formidable  engines :  the  fear  whidi. 
they  caused  contributed  more  than  all  the  artillery  of  the  forts  \/f> 
protect  the  harbor  of  Charleston.  They  have,  however,  at  tinie» 
caused  bitter  deceptions  to  those  who  in  laying  them  believed  that? 
everything  was  calculated  to  ensure  the  destruction  of  the  hostile 
ships.  Thus  during  the  attack  on  April  9th  the  Union  flagship^ 
the  New  Ironsides,  cast  anchor  over  the  most  powerful  torpedo  of 
the  Confederates,  and  remained  an  hour  in  that  position,  the  dan- 
ger of  which  DuPont  was  naturally  ignorant  of,  without  the  Con- 
federates being  able  to  succeed  in  exploding  the  apparatus,  as  the 
current  of  electricity  was  interrupted.  Bold  and  ingenious  minds 
had  entered  the  path  opened  by  Bushnell,  which  seemed  closed  since 
the  unsuccessful  attempts  made  by  Fulton.  Bushnell,  the  true 
inventor  of  torpedoes,  who  was  the  first  to  prove  that  powder 
could  be  ignited  under  water  and  there  produce  destructive  efiects, 
had  connected  this  invention  with  that  of  submarine  boats,  and 
tried  several  times  during  the  war  of  American  independence  to 
cause  a  torpedo  to  be  fastened  to  the  side  of  a  hostile  vessel  by 
means  of  one  of  these  boats.  Thus  presented,  the  problem  to  be 
resolved  was  too  complicated.  Fulton,  some  thirty  years  later, 
had  not  succeeded  any  better  than  Bushnell.  There  is  nothing 
astonishing  about  this,  for  submarine  navigation  is  hardly  better 
improved  to-day  than  it  was  at  that  period.  Therefore,  the  bureau 
conducted  by  Maury  at  Richmond  gave  no  encouragement  to  the 
inventors  who  sought  the  means  of  carrying  torpedoes  even  onder 
the  hulls  of  hostile  vessels.  It  was  no  doubt  right  in  r^ard  to 
those  who  thought  that  it  was  possible,  amidst  the  troubles  of  the 
struggle  in  a  besieged  city,  to  resolve  this  problem  of  submarine 
navigation,  which  all  the  advances  of  science  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  conquer.  A  cruel  experience  proved  once  more  that  in 
time  of  war  we  must  apply  and  put  in  practice  systems  already 
known  rather  than  invent  new  ones. 

A  private  citizen,  Mr.  Hunley,  built  at  his  own  expense  a 
submarine  boat  provided  with  a  screw  propelled  by  hand,  and 
designed  to  affix  torpedoes  which  it  towed  to  the  sides  of  the 
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ral  ironclads  while  passing  underneath  their  keels.  Having 
)ard  a  willing  crew,  the  boat  was  about  to  proceed  on  its  ad- 
ux)iis  expedition  when  it  was  prematurely  submerged  by  the 
of  a  steamer  passing  by,  and  went  down  with  two  sailors, 
ish  crew,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Dixon,  raised  it  and  suc- 
d,  it  seems,  in  navigating  it  into  the  harbor  of  Charleston. 
)ne  day  the  inventor  himself  hav-ing  wished  to  take  the  place 
e  absent  commander,  the  boat,  after  plunging  under  his  direc- 
never  rose  to  the  surface.  When  it  was  fished  out  shortly 
after,  it  is  stated  that  the  crew  had  perished  by  being  slowly 
rxiated  as  in  a  coffin.  Mr.  Hunley,  like  the  sorcerer  of  the 
who  had  forgotten  the  magical  words  capable  of  exorcising 
emon  after  having  invoked  him,  did  not  know  how  to  move 
pparatus  intended  to  bring  the  vessel  back  to  the  surface. 
nay  picture  to  ourselves  the  anguish  of  those  wretched  men 
3g  in  vain  the  mechanism  which  could  return  them  to  life, 
jtruggling  in  terrible  agony  as  the  respirable  air  was  being 
isted  around  them. 

ireral  months  before  this  disaster  a  young  officer  on  Beau- 
d's  staff.  Captain  Lee,  had  understood  that  to  obtain  an  effi- 
18  result  it  was  necessary  to  simplify  the  attempts  of  Bush- 
ind  Fulton,  and  disconnect  the  use  of  the  offensive  torpedo 
the  difficulties  and  the  hazards  of  submarine  navigation.  A 
w  boat,  not  much  raised  above  the  water,  painted  gray,  had 
d  chance  in  a  dark  night  of  escaping  from  the  bullets  and 
\  of  the  Federals.  It  was  then,  in  reality,  less  dangerous 
the  plunging  boat.  It  was  much  easier  to  direct,  and  there- 
offered  greater  chances  of  success.  In  order  to  increase  these 
3es,  it  was  not  to  attach  surreptitiously  the  torpedo  to  the 
of  its  adversary,  but,  forsooth,  itself  to  cause  the  torpedo  to  ex- 
5  on  striking  the  hostile  vessel.  To  that  end  the  powder-box, 
shed  with  an  apparatus  detonating  on  percu&sion,  was  fastened 
e  extremity  of  a  long  rod  and  glided  a  few  feet  under  water 
)nt  of  the  boat,  ready  to  destroy  the  first  hull  against  which 
ilot  of  the  little  boat  should  bring  it  in  contact.  This  arrange- 
,  called  a  spar-torpedo  or  torpedo  with  a  rod,  had  already  been 
on  board  the  Atlanta :  this  vessel,  which  was  so  promptly  dis- 
led  by  the  Weehawkeriy  carried  such  a  torpedo  on  its  prow,  but 
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its  lack  of  swiftness  rendered  such  an  engine  almost  useless  and  less 
dangerous  than  an  ordinary  rostrum.  The  merit  attaching  to  Cap< 
tain  Lee  was  that  he  had  armed  fleet  and  almost  invisible  boats 
with  this  torpedo.  Those  who  knew  how  to  use  it  had  still  more 
merit,  for  the  greater  the  chances  of  success,  the  greater  also  were 
the  risks  incurred.  Therefore,  in  accordance  with  a  biblical  oxsok- 
parison  dear  to  the  Americans,  these  little  vessels  that  were  to 
brave  their  gigantic  adversaries,  veritable  Goliaths,  were  dubbed 
"  Davids."  ^ 

Unfortunately  for  the  Confederates,  the  Secretary  of  War  at 
Richmond  treated  with  the  same  disfavor  all  projects  in  regard  to 
offensive  torpedoes,  and  it  was  only  after  great  vexation  that  Cap- 
tain Lee  could  bring  about  the  adoption  of  his  engine  oo  board 
an  old  steamboat  with  which  a  mariner,  Captain  Carlin,  went  oat- 
side  the  passes  to  seek  the  Union  flagship  New  Ironsides.  He 
came  up  to  the  very  ladder  of  the  ship,  but,  his  boat  steerii^ 
badly,  he  could  not  run  into  the  ship,  and  the  torpedo  did  not 
explode.  Without  receiving  a  single  shot,  Carlin  had  the  luck 
to  get  out  of  the  perilous  situation  in  which  he  had  placed  him- 
self by  replying  to  the  hostile  sentinels  that  his  was  a  Union 
despatch-boat. 

A  former  officer  of  the  Federal  navy,  Lieutenant  Glassell,  a 
man  of  great  audacity,  had  previously  made  a  similar  attempt 
with  a  rowboat  armed  by  Captain  Lee  with  a  spar-torpedo.  His 
expedition  had  met  the  same  fate  with  that  of  Carlin.  Having 
arrived  near  the  Union  corvette  Powhcdurij  he  had  ordered  his 
men  to  bend  all  their  oars  to  come  up  with  it,  but  either  from 
fear  or  treason  one  of  them  had  backed  his  oare ;  consequently, 
the  boat  had  come  up  to  the  corvette  broadside  on,  and  the  torpedo 
did  not  explode.  Glassell,  whom  the  enemy,  being  confused,  had 
allowed  to  get  away  without  sending  him  a  single  volley,  thought 
only  of  beginning  anew.  Experience  proved  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  a  steamboat,  but  one  smaller  and  more  manageable 
than  that  of  Carlin.  The  Government  persisting  in  refusing  its 
co-operation  for  such  attempts,  he  found  a  devoted  friend,  Mr. 
Stoney,  who  built  at  his  own  expense  at  Wilmington,  where  Glas- 
sell then  was,  a  small  steamboat  shaped  like  a  cigar,  which,  sink- 
ing deep  into  the  water  and  painted  gray  and  blue,  must  be  almost 
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invisible  at  night.  This  boat,  brought  by  rail  to  Charleston  and 
anned  with  a  spar-torpedo,  was  the  first  to  be  dabbed  a  "  David." 
Glassell  took  the  command  of  it,  with  three  resolute  men  who 
composed  the  crew.  Their  number  was  a  guarantee  of  success. 
In  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  October  he  got  under  way  with 
the  ebb  tide,  and  soon  arrived  unperoeived  in  the  midst  of  the 
hostile  fleet.  He  moved  toward  the  great  indistinct  mass  of 
the  New  Ironrndea,  lighted  up  here  and  there  by  the  r^ulation 
lights :  his  intention,  in  fact,  was  to  destroy  at  the  first  blow  the 
most  powerfhl  of  the  enemy's  ships.  This  time  no  accident  hap- 
pened to  thwart  the  Confederate  sailors  in  their  audacious  attempt. 
The  David,  true  to  GlasselPs  rudder,  who  manages  it  with  his  feet, 
having  a  gun  in  his  hands,  advances  under  a  fnll  head  of  steam 
against  the  New  Ironsides,  The  challenges  of  the  Union  sentinel, 
who  perceives  it  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  yards  off,  remain 
unanswered;  but  at  the  mojnent  when  the  guard  is  gathering, 
Olassell,  being  only  some  forty-three  yards  away,  shoots  dead  with 
his  gun  the  officer  on  duty,  Ensign  Howard,  expecting  thus  to 
cause  confusion  on  board  the  hostile  vessel,  and  a  few  seconds 
thereafter  the  David  strikes  the  latter  abaft  the  ladder.  The 
torpedo  explodes,  shakes  violently  the  New  Ironsides,  and  causes 
MX  immense  body  of  water  to  fall  back  upon  its  invisible  adver- 
»ry.  The  fires  on  the  David  are  extinguished  and  the  machinery 
refiises  to  operate :  Glassell  and  two  men,  believing  the  boat  to  be 
lost,  jump  overboard  under  a  shower  of  bullets ;  one  man  only 
remains  on  board.  Despite  the  fire  of  the  Federals,  this  man 
escapes  without  injury,  and  soon  vanishes  in  the  darkness :  hav- 
ing fished  up  one  of  his  comrades,  he  revives  the  fires  and  brings 
back  the  David  intact  to  Charleston.  Glassell  and  the  other  man, 
who  had  life-preservers,  were  taken  by  the  Federals :  the  former 
was  picked  up  in  the  offing,  half  dead  with  cold ;  the  latter  was 
found  hanging  to  the  tiller  of  the  New  Ironsides.  This  ship  had 
not  been  seriously  injured ;  Glassell's  torpedo  was  not  sufficiently 
powerful  to  shatter  its  enormous  iron  hull ;  fortunately  for  the 
Federals,  the  explosion  bore  heaviest  against  one  of  the  main  tim- 
bers, which  had  deadened  its  force.  Still,  this  attempt  was  not 
altogether  useless :  it  rendered  the  Federals  yet  more  circumspect 
than  before,  and  obliged  them,  in  order  to  protect  their  craft 
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against  the  Davids,  to  sarround  them  with  nets  which  modi 
interfered  with  their  movements. 

The  monitors,  that  had  so  often  braved  the  artillery  of  the  God- 
federates  and  escaped  from  their  torpedoes,  enoountered  more 
formidable  enemies  in  the  storms  that  winter  was  bringing  bick 
more  and  more  frequently  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina.  Tlie 
monitors  were,  as  we  have  said,  very  bod  sailers.    The  mA 
called  the  Monitor  had  foundered  off  that  coast  on  die  Slat  of 
December,  1862.      One  year  aft;erward  another  vessd  of  4e 
same  class,  the  Weehawlceny  which  we  have  already  followed  up  in 
many  an  engagement,  was  lost  in  like  manner.     On  the  6th  of 
December,  in  the  daytime,  being  made  &st  to  a  booj  in  the 
Charleston  roads,  it  went  down  so  suddenly  that  some  twentf 
men  had  not  time  to  climb  on  the  bridge  and  perished  with  the 
vessel.     The  sea,  though  heavy,  was  not  rough  enough  to  prevot 
the  boats  belonging  to  the  rest  of  the  fleet  being  lowered,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  crew  was  thus  saved.     It  is  supposed  that  the 
flat  bottom  of  the  monitor,  strained  by  a  rough  cruise  and  seveisl 
strandings,  had  become  disjointed,  and  soon  after  partly  opened 
in  consequence  of  the  shocks  which  the  ship,  being  very  hm  in 
the  water,  had  sustained  from  a  choppy  and  broken  sea.    Eleven 
houi*s  thereafter  the  loss  of  two  launches  capsized  on  the  bar 
swelled  the  number  of  disasters  caused  by  bad  weather  on  this 
dangerous  coast.     Finally,  the  year  closed  in  front  of  Charleston 
with  an  attempt,  of  little  importance,  by  the  Confederate  troops 
pasted  on  James  Island  against  the  Federal  craft  occupying  the 
waters  of  Stono  River — namely,  the  Marhlehead,   the  Paitntfj 
and  the  sailing  vessel  Williams,     A  pretty  sharp  artillery  engage- 
ment took  place  on  Christmas  Day  near  Legar^ville,  and  ended 
with  the  retreat  of  the  Confederates,  who  left  behind  them  some 
men  killed  and  two  guns. 

Almost  the  entire  squadron  of  Dahlgren  being  concentrated 
before  Charleston,  a  few  words  will  suffice  us  to  recall  the  inci- 
dents which  occurred  on  the  rest  of  the  coast  blockaded  by  this 
squadron.  On  the  17th  of  August  the  Federal  steamer  Nonrichj 
reconnoitring  on  the  St.  John's  River  in  Florida,  captured  two 
hostile  signal-stations  with  all  the  personnel.  On  the  22d  of  Sep- 
tember the  crew  of  the  gunboat  Seneca  destroyed  considerable  salt- 
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rorks  in  the  viciiiitj  of  Darien,  in  Greorgia.  On  the  17th  of 
>ctober  the  sailing  schooner  Ward^  that  was  watching  the  entrance 
o  the  little  bay  of  Murrell's  Inlet  to  the  northward  of  Georgetown 
a  South  Carolina,  seized  without  fighting  a  hostile  crafl  of  the 
ame  strength ;  but  three  days  later  a  part  of  the  crew,  having 
anded  to  take  in  water,  were  captured  by  a  party  of  Southern 
lorsemeo.  The  same  accident  having  been  renewed  under  like 
orcumstances  in  the  case  of  the  sailors  belonging  to  the  brig 
Perry  that  had  relieved  the  Ward^  Dahlgren  desiiatched  several 
^^essels  to  MurrelPs  Inlet,  and  one  of  them,  the  Nipdc,  effected  a 
landing  on  the  1st  day  of  January  to  destroy  a  hostile  schooner. 

The  operations  of  the  Eastern  Gulf  squadron  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  a  few  lines.  Still  more  than  elsewhere  the  Federals 
sought  to  destroy  the  salt-works  so  numerous  on  the  coast  of 
Florida :  in  June  they  destroyed  those  on  Alligator  Bay ;  in 
July,  those  on  Marsh  Island,  near  to  the  Ocklockonnee  River; 
finally,  in  December  they  destroyed  the  most  important  ones  on 
the  Bay  of  St.  Andrew.  The  capture,  without  fighting,  of  two 
blockade-runners  on  the  Suwanee  River  on  the  20th  and  the  24th 
of  December  closes  this  enumeration,  as  short  as  it  is  insignificant. 

The  purely  naval  operations  of  the  other  Gulf  squadron  shall 
detain  us  still  less,  although  this  squadron  had  an  immense 
stretch  of  coast  to  watch,  from  the  Bay  of  Pensacola  in  Florida 
down  to  the  boundary  of  Mexico  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  Farragut,  with  some  of  his  best 
ships^  remained  on  the  Mississippi  after  the  capture  of  Port  Hud- 
son ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  vessels  that  have  remained  at  sea 
under  the  orders  of  Commodore  Bell  will  be  joined  to  the  expedi- 
tion that  Banks,  after  a  luckless  attempt,  shall  undertake  against 
Texas :  the  narrative  of  this  expedition  belongs  to  the  ensuing 
diapter.  Hence  a  useless  cannonade  on  October  12th  against  a 
blockade-runner  which  had  taken  refuge  under  the  fire  of  Fort 
Morgan  at  Mobile,  and  the  engagement  of  the  steamer  Bermvda 
with  a  party  of  Confederates,  who  captured  and  then  lost  on  . 
November  14th  a  Federal  schooner  laden  with  coal,  are  the  only 
incidents  that  we  can  mention  to  terminate  this  chapter. 


CHAPTEE   III. 

THE  FAR  WEST. 


ALL  that  remains  to  us  now  to  hring  tbe  year  1863  to  t 
doee  18  to  speak  of  the  faatdes  that  took  plaoa  dniiog  tk 
ktter  part  of  this  year  in  the  vast  regiras  ertending  wot  of  tb 
MississippL    We  have  ahieady  stated  that  after  tiie  fndtkn  Aiii 
of  Johnston,  Holmes,  and  Taylor  to  release  YidcsbQig  and  Fort 
Hudson,  every  stmg^e  ceased  in  the  valley  of  the  gfeat  live 
Its  waters  are  traveUed  over  with  impunity  by  the  Federal  veMeb; 
the  Sontheni  forces  that  had  hastened  to  its  banks  have  withdrsft 
into  the  intericHr,  and  the  Northern  soldiers,  enjoying  a  wdUft- 
served  rest,  have  not  yet  undertaken  to  pnrsoe  then;  CM 
would  like  to  have  shortened  this  intermission  and  used  die  fif^ 
erful  army  united  under  his  command  to  carry  war  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  rebel  States  by  taking  Mobile  and  making  this  port 
the  base  of  operations  of  a  new  campaign.     Banks  shares  lus 
views^  and  Grant  has  therefore  hastened  to  send  him,  in  the  early 
part  of  August,  according  to  orders  received  from  Washington,  the 
most  movable  portion  of  the  Thirteenth  corps — say  about  twelve 
thousand  men — under  the  command  of  General  Ord.     He  hofeB 
to  overcome  the  opposition  of  General  Halleck,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  thinks  of  nothing  but  parcelling  out  his  army  to  have  it 
undertake  at  the  one  time  several  minor  expeditions.     But  soon 
certain  political  considerations  interfere  with  the  execution  of  the 
great  plan  he  had  projected.     On  the  6th  of  Angust  the  Federal 
Government,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  decides  that 
all  the  available  forces  stationed  at  New  Orleans  shall  move  upon 
Texas.     Owing  to  motives  independent  of  military  questions,  say 
the  official  despatches,  and  which  cannot  be  discussed,  the  Federal 
flag  must  be  raised  on  the  soil  of  that  State. 

The  interference  of  the  Secretary  of  State  can  easily  be  explained. 

890 
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^e  can  without  difficulty  and  unreservedly  broach  this  subject,  as 
^c  Mexican  expedition  has  been  for  some  time  definitely  judged 
in  France.  The  heroism  of  our  soldiers  blinds  no  one  as  to  the 
reckless  and  adyenturous  policy  of  which  they  were  the  instru- 
ments and  too  often  the  victims.  This  policy,  forgetful  of  the 
sound  traditions  of  monarchy,  seemed  to  speculate  on  the  dangers 
that  threatened  the  flag  served  by  La  Fayette  and  defended  by 
Bochambeau,  in  order  to  acquire  a  sort  of  protectorate  over  the 
countries  that,  situated  between  the  two  seas,  form  the  centre  of 
the  American  continent.  While  the  United  States  Grovemment 
was  aigaged  in  a  struggle  that  absorbed  all  its  strength  and  para- 
lyzed its  action  abroad,  the  French  army,  victorious  at  Puebla, 
occupied  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  the  political  aim  of  the  expe- 
dition at  once  appeared.  On  the  10th  of  July  some  "  Notables,'' 
appointed  by  the  provisional  government,  had  proclaimed  the 
empire  and  offered  the  crown  to  Archduke  Maximilian.  No  one 
could  doubt  the  hostility  of  the  United  States  against  this  new 
power  sprung  up  from  European  interference ;  hence  the  Confed- 
erates expected  to  find  on  the  banks  of  the  Bio  Grande  courteous 
neighbors,  and  if  that  hostility  led  to  an  open  rupture,  then  a 
powerful  support,  and  perhaps  even  military  co-operation.  To 
deprive  them  of  this  hope  the  Grovernment  at  Washington  wish- 
ed to  separate  them  from  the  new  empire  by  raising  the  Federal 
flag  on  the  frontier  of  Mexico.  The  Government  being  assured 
by  the  refugees  that  it  had  yet  numerous  partisans  in  Texas,  had 
resolved  to  strive  to  subdue  the  whole  State,  instead  of  simply 
setting  foot  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  immense 
extent  of  this  State,  the  little  resources  it  offered,  the  scarcity  of 
railroads,  the  lack  of  large  streams,  were  obstacles  the  more 
serious  as  the  number  of  Texans  enlisted  in  the  Confederate 
armies  could  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  sentiments  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  population.  These  difficulties  were  better  understood 
at  New  Orleans  than  at  Washington.  General  Halleck  had  rec- 
ommended Banks  to  penetrate  into  Texas  by  way  of  the  north- 
east, going  up  along  the  Red  River  as  far  as  Natchitoches,  or  even 
as  far  as  Shreveport ;  he  expected  that  he  could  thus  l)e  supported 
— at  quite  a  distance,  it  is  true — ^by  the  expedition  Steele  was  about 
to  lead  into  the  heart  of  Arkansas.     But  that  would  have  l)een 
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the  little  invadiiig  anny  into  tbe  poaieBt  part  €f  the 
and  wantonly  removing  it  from  its  baae  q£  qMntioDB. 
preferred^  with  good  reason^  to  establish  this  base  bj  the 
where  the  months  of  rivers  and  short  nilroada 
the  interior  oflfered  him  good  means  of  commnnieatian.    But 
insufficient  means  of  seartranaportation  at  his  diywal  did 
pennit  him  to  select  fiom  along  the  whole  ooasfe  of  Tests 
most  fiivorable  koding-plaoe.     He  decided  upon  Sabine 
which  was  the  nearest^  this  little  Texan  town  being  sitoatod 
the  very  border  of  Louisiana.    A  large  lake  &d  by  8ev«nJ  ri^ 
and  dose  to  the  coast  empties  into  the  sea  throogh  a 
likewise  called  Sabine  Pass,  which  forms  an  estuary  with 
water.    Unfortunatelyy  a  hi^  bar  difficult  to  pas 
form  of  a  half  cirde  in  front  of  the  mouth  of  the  ^^^nnM 
prevents  the  entering  of  vessek  of  great  tonnage.    Yel  then 
no  safe  landing-place  except  in  the  roadstead  fiNrmed  by  this 
the  coast  of  Louisiana  on  the  east  bong  too  maiahy,  and  Aat 
Texas  on  the  west  presenting  a  strai^t  line  without  shelter, 
which  the  breakers  dash  with  the  least  wind.    Banka^  to  make 
for  the  small  numberof  his  transports,  expected  to  ooUeot  his 
at  Brashear  City,  and  when  master  of  Sabine  Pass  send  there 
a  portion  of  his  forces  by  sea,  whilst  the  rest,  moving  up 
T^he  and  passing  through  Vermilionville,  would  make  its 
into  Texas,  following  the  unfinished  railroad  from  New  Iberia 
Beaumont. 

The  small  army  that  Banks  had  brought  bock  from  Port 
son,  reduced  more  by  sickness  than  the  enemy's  fire,  had 
reorganized  and  formed  the  Nineteenth  corps,  whose  command 
just  been  given  to  General  Franklin,  MeClellan's  and  Bumsid^^^^ 
valiant  lieutenant,  relieved  at  last  of  the  unjust  disfiivor  which 
fallen  upon  him  after  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg.  General 
had  brought  about  twelve  thousand  men  to  New  Orleans.  At 
Banks  organized  a  corps  of  colored  troops  called  the  ^' Corps  d'. 
rique,"  about  which  we  have  already  spoken.  Grants  who  arrivi- 
at  New  Orleans  on  the  2d  of  September,  promised  him,  it  is 
the  rest  of  the  Thirteenth  corps  and  the  division  of 
another  twelve  thousand  men — ^but  these  reinforcements  had  r^^ 
yet  arrived,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  had  at  his  disposal  to  defe: 
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ISTew  Orleans  and  to  subdue  Texas  but  about  twenty  thousand 
ivailable  men^  his  ten  thousand  negroes  being  as  yet  only  useful, 
18  he  said  himself,  to  construct  earthworks. 

Franklin  received  orders  to  embark  with  five  thousand  men, 
fciie  transports  not  being  able  to  take  more,  and  to  repair  to  Sabine 
Pass.  He  was  to  land  in  the  channel  under  the  protection  of  the 
navy,  or,  if  this  were  not  possible,  he  was  to  seek  under  the  same 
protection  a  better  landing-place.  Once  master  of  the  town 
and  pass,  r^arding  which  no  doubt  was  entertained  as  to  his 
being  able  to  easily  take  possession  of  them,  he  was  to  advance 
as  fiu*  as  Beaumont  and  send  back  the  transports  to  Brashear  for 
more  troops.  By  this  means  and  the  land-route  Banks  expected 
to  collect  fifteen  to  seventeen  thousand  men,  with  which  he  would 
march  upon  Houston  and  take  Oalveston  by  flank  or  rear,  and, 
leaving  there  a  garrison,  would  then  proceed  along  the  coast  to 
Indianola,  and  perhaps  even  as  far  as  the  Rio  Grande  if  he  was 
not  recalled  sooner  by  military  events  to  New  Orleans. 

Unfortunately,  this  fine  plan  was  defective  in  its  basis.  The 
expedition  whose  command  had  been  unexpectedly  given  to  General 
Franklin  had  been  badly  prepared.  The  transports  for  the  most 
part  were  sailing-vessels,  which  had  to  be  towed ;  the  steam-ves- 
sels were  old  and  rotten ;  the  soldiers  were  crowded  on  board ; 
there  were  provisions  and  forage  for  only  ten  days  and  water  for 
even  less  time.  Moreover,  a  misunderstanding  delayed  the  depart- 
ure of  the  most  important  of  all  the  transports,  that  which  carried 
a  party  of  engineers  with  the  instruments  and  material  necessary 
to  facilitate  the  landing.  To  obtain  better  vessels  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  bring  them  from  New  York ;  there  was  no  time 
for  this.  Those  that  Banks  had  collected,  unsafe  to  undertake 
I  long  journey  with  too  great  a  load,  unfit  for  sailing  in  con- 
iroy,  drew,  moreover,  almost  too  much  water  to  pass  the  Sabine 
3ar  easily.  Franklin's  observations  on  the  subject  were  not  lis- 
:ened  to,  for  in  order  to  obey  the  orders  received  from  Washing- 
ton it  was  requisite  at  any  risk  to  land  somewhere  on  the  coast 
of  Texas ;  and  on  the  6th  of  September  the  fleet  left  New  Orleans. 
On  the  morning  of  the  next  day  it  reached  Atchafalaya  Bay,  and 
immediately  resumed  its  sailing,  escorted  by  four  gunboats,  the 
Clifton,  Sachem^  Arizona,  and  Granite  OUy,  which  were  to  pro- 
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tect  it  during  the  voyage  and  prepare  the  landing.  Each  of  these 
vessels  carried  several  guns  of  lai'ge  calibre,  but  two  of  them  were 
simply  river-boats;  the  other  two,  built  likewise  for  commeroey 
could  not,  more  than  the  latter,  offer  the  least  resistance  to  the 
enemy's  projectiles.  Favored  by  the  weather,  but  delayed  in  its 
course  by  the  necessity  of  waiting  for  the  stragglers,  the  fleet  came, 
on  the  7th,  in  sight  of  Sabine  Pass.  The  gunboats  had  preceded 
it  by  twelve  hours,  bringing  the  chie&  of  the  expedition,  General 
Franklin,  and  Lieutenant  Crocker,  commanding  the  naval  forces. 
The  instructions  of  General  Banks  to  the  former  and  those  of  Com- 
modore Bell  to  the  latter  were  definite.  The  naval  commander, 
having  been  for  some  time  studying  this  question,  was  confident 
of  being  able  to  silence  and  occupy  the  battery  that  commanded 
the  entrance  to  the  Sabine  Pass  channel.  The  operations  were  to 
commence  in  that  direction,  and  Franklin  had  promised  Crocker 
a  detachment  of  soldiers  intended  to  embark  on  the  steamers  to 
aid  him  in  this  operation.  The  landing  was  then  to  take  place 
under  the  protection  of  the  naval  forces  and  at  such  point  as  they 
might  indicate. 

Crocker  expected  to  find  in  front  of  the  bar  a  vessel  of  the 
blockading  squadron  that  had  buoyed  the  passes,  reconnoitred  the 
approaches  of  the  battery,  and  selected  the  point  for  landing ;  so 
that,  commencing  operations  immediately  on  his  arrival,  the  sur- 
prised eneray  might  not  be  reinforced  in  time.  Unfortunately, 
the  vessel  was  not  there.  Lieutenant  Dana,  who  commanded  the 
Cayugay  the  only  vessel  that  was  in  front  of  the  bar,  gave  Crocker 
all  the  information  he  had  regarding  the  defences  of  the  enemy, 
but  they  were  vague  and  insufficient.  Perhaps  in  this  uncertainty 
it  would  have  been  better  to  try  to  land  the  troops  at  a  certain 
distance  on  the  coast  to  flank  the  works,  which  had  but  few  de- 
fenders. But  it  was  dangerous  to  cast  thus  upon  an  inha^^pitable 
shore  a  few  regiments  which  the  slightest  tempest  would  doom  to 
fatal  isolation.  The  landing  would  have  been  the  moi-e  difficult 
as  the  maUrid  was  wanting.  Besides,  whatever  (Jeneral  Banks 
may  have  since  then  said,  his  instructions  and  those  of  Commodore 
Bell  were  positive :  the  naval  forces  were  to  commence  by  destroy- 
ing the  hostile  batteries,  and  occupy  them  before  Franklin  allowed 
his  troops  to  land.     Nothing  in  the  situation  authorized  Crocker 
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to  deviate  therefrom,  and  the  reoollectiDii  of  a  successful  landing  he 
Imd  effected  at  this  point  some  time  before  made  him  fully  con- 
fident of  success.  But  he  could  not  undertake  anything  before 
the  arrival  of  the  transports ;  for,  if  the  naval  force  was  to  reduce 
the  enemy's  batteries,  Franklin's  soldiers  alone  could  definitely 
occupy  them.  He  therefore  waited  for  the  fleet.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  8th  it  made  its  appearance  in  front  of  the  bar,  but  the 
g^reater  number  of  the  vessels  could  not  cross  the  shallow  bottom, 
over  which  there  was  but  four  and  a  half  or  five  feet  of  water. 
Those  that  could  pass  carried  about  twelve  hundred  men;  the 
operation  was  long,  and  it  was  more  than  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon when  it  terminated. 

Meanwhile,  Crocker,  who  did  not  wish  to  b^in  the  fight  before 
having  by  him  some  of  the  landing-forces,  had  made  on  the  Clifton, 
with  Franklin,  a  reoonnoissance  of  the  entrance  to  the  channel, 
but  he  had  not  been  able  to  discover  the  batteries,  which  the  enemy 
had  taken  good  care  not  to  unmask  prematurely.  The  Confede- 
rates had  been  a  long  time  on  their  guard;  they  were  few  in 
number — only  a  few  hundred — ^but  among  them  were  some  ex- 
cellent artillerymen,  and  they  had  implicit  reliance  on  their  pow- 
erful guns.  Therefore  they  waited,  without  responding  to  the 
projectiles  thrown  at  random  by  the  Federal  vessels,  until  the  lat- 
ter were  within  reach. 

The  Union  fleet  advances  in  two  columns.  On  the  left  is 
Crocker,  in  the  Cliftony  following  one  of  the  tortuous  channels 
cut  through  the  sands  that  block  up  the  mouth  of  Sabine 
Pass ;  this  channel  runs  close  to  the  western  shore  of  Sabine  Pass 
and  the  Confederate  works.  At  a  certain  distance  in  rear  of  her 
comes  the  Granite  diyy  escorting  the  transports  tliat  have  been 
able  to  pass  the  bar.  These  vessels  are,  at  a  given  signal,  to 
land  on  this  shore  the  troops  they  carry. 

The  Sachem  and  Arizona^  carrying  long-range  guns,  had  pene- 
trated into  another  passage  situated  more  to  the  east,  but  likewise 
commanded  by  these  works.  A  little  before  four  o'clock  the  eight 
Confederate  pieces  suddenly  open  fire.  One  of  the  first  shots 
strikes  through  the  hull  and  boiler  of  the  Sachem,  and  this  ves- 
sel disappears  in  a  cloud  of  steam.  She  is  disabled,  cannot  steer, 
stands  still,  and  ceases  to  fight.     Crocker  at  this  sight,  inspired 
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by  the  examples  of  his  chief  Farragut,  advances  rapidly  against  the 
hostile  battery,  now  unmasked,  on  the  shore  of  the  channel  which 
he  follows.  He  knows,  in  &ct,  that  close  cannonading  with  can- 
ister is  the  only  expedient  wooden  vessels  have  to  reduce  land- 
batteries.  But  this  one  vessel  alone  cannot  silence  the  enemy's 
fire.  Soon  a  projectile  disables  the  Clifton  also  by  catting  the 
steam>pipes,  and  Crocker,  finding  himself  at  the  mercy  of  the 
enemy,  who  might  sink  him  with  a  few  shots,  is  obliged  to  haol 
down  his  flag.  The  Sachem  immediately  does  likewise,  and  the 
Arizona,  striving  to  withdraw,  also  runs  f^round.  If  at  this 
moment  the  Confederates,  who  have  in  the  channel  two  steam- 
vessels  clad  witli  cotton,  would  move  them  against  the  transport 
fleet,  they  might  capture  it  all ;  and  the  more  easily  as  a  part  of 
the  ti^nsports  have  stranded  near  the  shore,  and  the  captain  of 
the  Granite  City  hastened  to  repair  to  the  high  seas  with  his  ship. 
Fortunately,  the  Confederates,  busy  with  the  capture  they  have 
just  made,  allow  night  to  come  upon  them,  and  the  transports, 
protected  by  the  GranUe  City,  which  has  at  last  returned,  recn)fiB 
the  bar,  followed  by  the  Arizona,  again  released.  The  failure  of 
the  expedition  was  complete.  The  capture  of  the  Sachem  and 
Clifton  gave  the  Southerners  naval  superiority  in  the  waters  of 
Sabine  Pass,  and  any  attempt  at  landing  was  henceforth  imprac- 
ticable.    Franklin  brought  his  troops  back  to  New  Orleans. 

The  great  haste  with  which  Banks  had  organized  this  expedi- 
tion had  brought  him  no  success.  It  became  necessary  to  find 
another  place  in  Texas  whereon  he  could  raise  the  Federal  flag 
according  to  the  instructions  he  had  received.  The  enemy  keep- 
ing henceforth  on  his  guard  at  Sabine  Pass,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Grande  being  too  far  distant,  he  decided  in  favor  of  the  land- 
route.  Franklin  had  landed  at  New  Orleans  on  the  11th  of  Sep- 
tember. On  the  following  day  he  was  on  the  way  to  Brashear  City 
with  the  Nineteenth  corps.  The  Thirteenth  corps,  commanded 
by  Ord,  was  to  follow  closely,  with  the  exception  of  the  divis- 
ion of  Herron,  which,  recently  added  to  this  army  corps,  had  been 
sent  to  the  up{)er  Atchafalaya  to  watch,  near  Morganzia,  the  move- 
ments of  the  Southern  general  Green.  Not  being  able  to  proceed 
by  another  route,  Banks  had  decided  to  ascend  Bayou  T^che  with 
all  his  available  forces  as  far  as  Vermilionville,  and  to  endeavor 
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'to  reach  from  there  the  banks  of  Sabine  River  by  a  long  march 
parallel  with  the  coast.  The  want  of  flat-bottomed  boats  and  the 
lack  of  water  in  the  Ttehe  greatly  retarded  this  movement.  On 
the  22d  of  September  the  Nineteenth  corps  reached  the  town  of 
Franklin,  and  on  the  26th  the  village  of  Bisland ;  but  on  this 
day  Banks  had  not  yet  lefl  Brashear  City.  Finally,  General 
Franklin,  having  reached  beyond  New  Iberia,  had  left  the  banks 
of  Bayou  T^he  at  the  point  where  it  ceases  to  be  navigable  at 
this  season,  and  on  the  6th  of  October  his  advance-guard  was  on 
the  banks  of  Bayou  Vermilion,  near  Vermilionville,  where,  after 
an  insignificant  skirmish,  he  established  himself.  But  Banks, 
who  had  followed  Franklin  as  far  as  New  Iberia,  was  soon  able 
to  convince  himself  of  the  impossibility  of  advancing  farther  in 
the  direction  of  Texas.  On  the  west  of  Bayou  Vermilion  ex- 
tended an  uncultivated,  uninhabited,  resourceless  country,  entirely 
deprived  of  water  in  autumn,  and  where  the  first  heavy  winter 
rainfalls  greatly  sofiened  the  soil;  an  army  could  therefore  not 
travel  through  it  at  any  season  without  the  risk  of  perishing  by 
hmiger  or  thirst.  Another  consideration,  moreover,  might  bear 
upon  his  resolution.  The  division  of  Herron,  which  he  had,  as  we 
have  said,  established  at  Morganzia  on  the  Mississippi  to  observe 
the  country  through  which  the  upper  Atchafalaya  flows,  had  met 
with  a  severe  check  :  Greneral  Green,  whom  it  was  its  mission  to 
watch,  had  deceived  its  vigilance. 

On  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  September,  Green  secretly  crossed 
the  Atchafalaya  with  three  brigades  of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry 
to  surprise  a  portion  of  Colonel  Leake's  brigade,  which  Herron 
had  left  on  the  left  bank  of  this  stream  to  watch  the  passages 
across  it.    Leake  had  posted  himself,  with  two  regiments  of  infan- 
try numbering  about  six  hundred  men  and  two  cannon,  at  nine 
niiles  from  Morganzia.     He  had  placed  his  two  hundred  and 
fifly  cavalry,  under  Major  Montgomery,  more  to  the  westward, 
near  the  Atcha&Iaya.     Green,  sending  Major  Boone  against  the 
latter  with  a  raiment  of  cavalry,  and  Mouton's  and  Speight's 
two  brigades  of  infantry  direct  against  Leake,  had  taken  a  circui- 
tous route  with  the  rest  of  his  troops  to  attack  the  latter  in  the 
rear  and  place  himself  on  his  line  of  retreat.    Boone,  being  the 
first  to  attack,  separated  the  Union  cavalrymen  from  Leake's  troops. 
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and,  pushing  them  in  diaoider  in  another  directioB,  did  not  pnuk 
them  to  give  Leake  the  ahinn.  At  the  same  time  ^wij^t^  fiilkfidi 
by  Mouton,  mardied  n^dlj  and  fell  imexpectodlj  on  die  Pedsil 
in&ntiy.  The  hitter,  eorprieed  and  hastily  drawn  up,  dflftnU 
itself  energetioally.  Bnt  fioone^s  cavalry,  arriving  on  its  Uk 
after  their  first  saooeaB,  threw  its  ranks  into  disorder,  and,  not  era 
giving  Mouton  time  to  arrive,  forced  the  swarm  of  ihgittveB  ob 
the  ambuscade  set  np  by  Grera.  The  latter  picked  op  all  tbt 
had  escaped  his  lieutenants.  There  were  more  ihan  a  hnndnd 
mea  hoTs  de  eombai,  but  he  withdrew,  taking  with  him  two  en- 
non  and  nearly  five  hundred  prison^s.  This  bold  ooiqhImmhi 
proved  the  strangth  and  sdf-reliance  of  the  Confederates;  it  t» 
showed  what  they  would  attempt  should  the  bulk  of  Banki^  trmf 
poietrate  into  the  wilds  of  Texas,  whether  by  pursoing  it  or  porih 
ing  it  back  as  fiur  as  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

The  plan  of  reaching  Texas  by  land  had  therefore  to  beperfem 
abandoned.    For  two  montlis  Banks  had  been  se^i^  in  ^ 
some  means  of  executing  the  orders  of  his  government    Hsppifyi 
during  that  time  he  had  received,  at  New  Qrieans,  the  seawordij 
vessels  owing  to  the  want  of  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  direii 
his  first  attack  against  Sabine  Pass.     He  could  henceforth,  witk- 
out  much  danger,  cross  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  disembark  a  oorp 
of  troops  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande.     We  have  shown  bo^ 
important  it  was  for  the  Federals  to  occupy  this  point. 

The  naval  expedition  was  at  once  decided  upon.  But  Banks^  ^^ 
order  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  wished  to  appear  a^  " 
persisting  in  his  first  project  The  old  division  of  Herron  (Fi^ 
of  the  Thirteenth  corps),  commanded  by  (Jeneral  Dana,  was  seleo^t^ 
to  form  the  landing-corps,  and  left  the  vicinity  of  Morganziai  ^ 
return  to  New  Orleans.  In  the  mean  while,  Franklin,  to  wka^>°^ 
Banks  had  left  the  command  of  the  forces  collected  on  the  Ba^^^ 
T^he,  moved  up  this  stream  and  the  Bayou  Vermilion  as  if*  "^ 
wished  to  reach  Alexandria  by  the  route  that  the  Federals  t^ 
taken  the  preceding  spring.  He  had  with  him  the  Ninetee^**^ 
corps  and  I^wler's  and  Washbume's  divisions  of  the  Thirteea^"^ 
He  was  to  carry  on  this  demonstration  as  fiir  as  Opelousas,  1 1^^ 
withdraw  as  soon  as  he  should  hear  of  the  departure  of  the  ^^ 
to  unite  his  troops,  occupying  only  the  interior  line  of  the  Ba^^'*' 
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)che,  near  Brashear  City.  It  was,  in  fact,  necessary  that  they 
>ald  be  ready  to  embark  at  this  point  if  Banks,  who  acoom- 
nied  Dana's  expedition,  summoned  them  to  the  coast  of  Texas. 
The  latter  was  at  last  able  to  sail  on  the  26th  of  October, 
■anklin,  notified  beforehand,  had  recalled  the  detachments  sent 
the  direction  of  Alexandria,  and  by  the  27th  he  had  sent  Law- 
•'s  division  on  to  New  Iberia.  On  the  1st  of  November  he 
%  the  vicinity  of  Opelousas  with  the  remainder  of  his  little 
my,  and  camped  on  the  banks  of  Carrion  Crow  Bayou,  which 
3  road  to  Vermilionville  crosses  at  an  equal  distance — say 
out  fourteen  miles — from  these  two  towns.  At  a  little  distance 
fore  reaching  it  this  road  crosses  another  stream  parallel  with 
e  first,  called  Bayou  Bourbeux.  The  rearguard  was  formed  of 
irbridge's  brigade,  detached  from  the  Fourth  division  of  the 
lirteenth  corps ;  it  came  from  the  village  of  Barrels  Landing, 

the   confluence   of  the  Tdche  and   Bayou  Courtableau,  and 
Ited  on  the  north  bank  of  Bayou  Bourbeux. 
On  the  following  day  the  Nineteenth  corps  halted  at  Vermil- 
iville ;  the  Third  division  of  the  Thirteenth  corps,  commanded 

Greneral  McGinnis,  and  Burbridge's  brigade,  did  not  break 
nr  camps.  In  spite  of  a  few  musket-shots  exchanged  with 
ne  Confederate  skirmishers,  it  was  not  thought  that  the  enemy 
jre  strong  in  the  vicinity :  it  was  an  open  country ;  rideaux 

green  oaks,  bordering  the  banks  of  the  bayous,  alone  broke  the 
>notonous  horizon  of  the  prairie.  Hence,  Franklin  did  not  hes- 
te  to  divide  his  divisions  on  a  line  of  nearly  forty-five  miles 
►ra  Bayou  Bourbeux  to  New  Iberia. 

The  self-reliance  of  the  Federals  was  such  that,  Burbridge's 
igade  not  having  yet  left  its  camp  on  November  3d,  that 
y  was  determined  upon  by  the  paymaster  arrived  from  New 
•leans  to  pay  several  regiments,  and  also  to  allow  the  voting 

the  Twenty-third  Wisconsin,  whose  soldiers  were  to  take  part 

their  State  election. 

But  the  enemy,  who  had  not  been  consulted,  was  now  to  inter- 
pt  the  election  operations  in  a  manner  which  the  legislator  had 
en  far  from  suspecting.  Taylor,  who  had  fallen  back  before  the 
vance  of  Franklin  without  striving  to  contend  for  the  line  of  the 
k;he,  had  again  moved  forward  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  the  lat- 
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ter  was  retreating.    Joining  to  his  little  band  the  forces  of  Green^ 
whom  he  had  called  back  from  the  banks  of  the  Atdiafiilajra,  iw 
was  following  from  Opelousas  the  tracks  of  the  Fedendsy  conoesJ* 
ing  himself  after  the  Indian  fiishion  and  seeking  the  opportanKif 
of  crushing  one  of  their  detachments  before  it  coold  be  assist^ 
by  the  rest  of  the  army.     The  isolated  position  of  Burbridp^' 
brigade,  about  eighteen  hundred  strong,  on  the  Bayoa  BonrbeL^x 
offered  him  this  opportunity ;  he  availed  himself  of  it  with  \m^ 
accustomed  energy.    While  a  raiment  of  cavalry,  the  First  Tex^»-*» 
moves  by  a  very  circuitous  route  to  make  a  demonstratioD 
hold  McGinnis^  division  on  the  banks  of  the  Carrion  Crow, 
advances  with  the  rest  of  his  forces  against  Burbridge,  who        ^ 
encamped  on  the  prairie,  having  the  Bayou  Bourbeux  in  his  rea-— -^' 
The  Confederate  infantry,  masked  by  the  wood  which  borders  tt:^^^^^ 
stream,  falls  suddenly  on  the  Sixty-seventh  Indiana,  occupyin^^^^ 
the  right  of  the  Union  camp.     This  r^ment  has  not  time  t'^^^^ 
form ;  it  breaks  without  firing  a  single  shot,  and  leaves  a  grei^^^ 
number  of  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.     The  rest  of  *1*^^^ 
brigade  hastily  takes  arms  and  engages  in  a  spirited  fight.    Tb^^ 
artillery,  which  the  Confederates  already  surround,  is  saved,  except 
a  single  piece,  which  sinks  into  the  mud  of  the  bayou.     But  the 
Southern  ciivalrv,  arriving  at  a  gallop  across  the  prairie  on  the 
side  opposite  to  tlie  infantry,  threatens  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
the  Federals.     The  latter  then  think  of  nothing  but  to  recross  the 
bayou.     They  break  in  disorder,  vigorously  pressed  by  the  assail- 
ants.    Soon  the  prairie  beyond  the  stream  is  covered  with  wagons 
and  fugitives,  who  scatter  in  all  directions.     They  have  already 
reiiched  the  village  of  Grand  C6teau. 

Fortunately,  General  Washburne,  having  been  informed  in  the 
morning  bv  Burbridge  of  the  presence  of  some  hostile  parties,  had 
caused  McGinnis'  division  to  take  arms.  Warned  of  the  attack 
by  the  sound  of  musketry  shortly  after  having  visited  the  posi- 
tions of  Burbridge,  he  has  promptly  rejoined  him,  and  has  in  vain 
endeavored  with  him  to  maintain  order  in  his  brigade.  But  he 
has  summoned  at  the  same  time  the  division  of  McGinnis,  who, 
leaving  thnn.*  regiments  on  the  Carrion  Crow  to  hold  out  against 
the  First  Texas,  advances  rapidly  in  line  of  battle  across  the  prai- 
rie.    It  was  time,  for  the  enemy's  cavalrj-,  coming  at  a  gallop  by 
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the  right  on  the  mass  of  fugitives,  was  on  the  point  of  completelj 
destroying  Burbridge's  brigade.  At  the  sight  of  the  approach- 
ing long  Federal  lines  it  halts,  and  the  Confederate  generals,  pru- 
dently avoiding  an  unequal  fight,  give  the  order  for  retreat.  They 
had  cause  to  be  gratified  at  their  success.  The  losses  they  had 
inflicted  upon  the  Unionists  amounted  to  26  killed,  124  wounded, 
and  566  prisoners.  They  were  satisfied  with  that,  and  no  longer 
interfered  with  the  march  of  Franklin's  little  army. 

However,  Banks  had  succeeded  on  the  day  before  this  unfortu- 
nate fight  in  planting  the  Federal  flag  on  the  soil  of  Texas.  The 
voyage  had  been  ill-fated.  A  northern  gale,  first  forerunner  of 
the  winter  storms,  which  might  perhaps  have  destroyed  almost  all 
of  Franklin's  flotilla,  had  scattered  his  transports ;  three  of  them 
foundered,  but  happily  without  loss  of  life.  Finally,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  1st  of  November  nearly  the  whole  fleet  was  assembled 
in  front  of  the  low  shore  extending  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  The  entire  coast  of  Texas  from  this  point  to  Sabine  Pass 
is  formed  by  a  strip  of  sandy  shore,  generally  very  narrow,  and 
which  is  almost  everywhere  separated  from  the  main  land  by  salt- 
water lagoons  navigable  by  small  vessels.  The  sea,  which  has 
collected  these  sandbars,  strikes  constantly  upon  the  shore,  and 
gathers  at  the  mouth  of  the  channels,  through  whicli  the  waters 
of  the  rivers  and  lagoons  empty,  bars  which  obstruct  the  entrance. 
Hence  the  channels  or  passes  navigable  by  vessels  are  very  few. 
The  lagoon  of  the  Madre,  which  is  one  hundred  and  twelve  miles 
long,  communicates  with  the  sea  only  at  its  two  extremities — on 
the  south  by  the  passes  near  Boca  Chica  and  Brazos  Santiago; 
on  the  north  by  that  of  Corpus  Christi.  Between  these  extreme 
points  stretches  the  long  island  of  Del  Padre,  simply  a  barren 
bank,  without  v^tation  and  without  drinkable  water,  beaten  on 
the  one  side  by  the  unresting  breakers  of  the  high  sea,  and  con- 
fined on  the  other  by  the  still  sheet  of  the  lagoon.  A  few  miles 
south  of  the  Boca  Chica  is  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  difficult 
to  enter,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  the  village,  officially 
Mexican,  but  in  reality  American,  of  Bagdad.  On  the  north  of 
Corpus  Christi  pass  are  the  passes  of  Aransas  and  Cavallo,  which 
give  access  to  the  two  deep  and  navigable  lagoons  of  Aransas  and 
Matagorda.     The  latter  is  truly  an  inland  sea,  on  the  margin  of 
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which  are  the  commercial  ports  of  Indianola  and  Matagorda. 
Farther  on,  the  banks  close  to  the  main  land  are  cut  by  the 
mouth  of  Brazos  River;  then  they  form,  under  the  name  of 
Galveston  Lsland  on  one  side  and  Bolivar  Point  on  the  other, 
the  vast  bay  of  Galveston,  and  finally,  separated  from  the  main 
land  by  a  chain  of  small  lakes,  they  continue  till  thq^  end  at 
Sabine  Pass.  The  real  coast  of  Texas,  with  its  numerous  inden- 
tations, is  thus  almost  always  enclosed,  except  at  a  few  points,  back 
of  an  insuperable  wall.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  any  one  command- 
ing the  sea  to  occupy  this  wall  and  with  a  small  force  dose  its 
passages,  the  lagoons  offering  efficient  protection  to  troops  posted 
near  any  of  the  passes  formed  in  the  banks.  Banks'  plan,  well 
conceived  this  time,  was  to  take  possession  of  these  passes  suc- 
cessively, commencing  at  the  south. 

On  the  2d  of  November  he  lands  a  few  troops  on  the  shore 
of  Brazos  Island,  and  establishes  himself  there  without  interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  enemy ;  he  thus  commands  the  channel  of 
Boca  Chica.  On  the  following  day  a  disembarkation  is  effected 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  front  of  Bagdad.  The  Con- 
federates, who  have  entirely  disarmed  Southern  Texas  to  protect 
Gralveston  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  cannot  even  make  a 
show  of  resistance.  But,  the  bar  not  permitting  the  large  trans- 
ports to  jKMietrate  into  the  river,  the  landing  is  effected  by  means 
of  boats — a  long  and  difficult  operation  which  costs  the  life  of  sev- 
eral sailors.  On  being  master  of  this  {K)int,  Banks  ascends  the 
river  with  a  portion  of  his  troops,  and  on  the  6th  takes  possession 
of  Brownsville,  in  front  of  Matamoras.  On  the  8th  the  occupa- 
tion of  Point  Isabel,  a  landing-place  situated  on  the  lagoon  of  the 
Madre  and  connecting  with  Brownsville  by  a  railroad,  completes 
this  operation,  which  in  six  days  and  without  bloodshed  has  given 
the  Federals  the  possession  of  that  jxirt  of  the  coast  of  Texas  most 
important  to  them.  In  fact,  masters  of  Brownsville,  they  com- 
pletely intercept  the  traffic  which,  by  the  way  of  Matamoras, 
supplied  the  Confederates  with  articles  contraband  of  war.  This 
tr^iffic  was  thoroughly  organized,  and  had  as  accomplices,  it  Is  sad 
to  say,  quite  a  number  of  Northern  merchants,  who  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  enrich  themselves  by  sup])lying  arms  to  their  own  enemies. 
It  was  pursued  on  so  large  a  scale  that  a  whole  cargo  of  army- 
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^wagons  had  arrived  at  Matamoras  from  New  York,  and  had  been 
delivered  to  the  Confederates  a  short  time  before  the  occupation 
of  Brownsville.  The  right  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  being  then 
cUmost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Liberals  or  Juarists^  Banks 
^xperi^ioed  no  trouble  with  his  Mexican  neighbors. 

Hence^  fearing  nothing  from  that  quarter,  he  now  thinks  of 
:tending  his  territory  northward.     About  nineteen  hundred  men 
a  battery  of  artillery  have  embarked,  November  15th,  at 
Island,  and,  thanks  to  the  favorable  weather,  land  the  next 
JtBLy  near  the  pass  of  Corpus  Christi,  into  which  even  the  small- 
est steamers  cannot  penetrate,  the  bar  having  but  twenty-nine 
indies  of  water.     The  Federals,  under  the  command  of  General 
T.  E.  G.  Ransom,  have  landed  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Mus- 
ing Island,  which  extends  lengthwise  about  twenty-five  miles  to 
the  pass  of  Aransas.     To  defend  this  pass,  pretty  frequently  visited 
by  the  blockade-runners,  the  Confederates  have  constructed  works 
on  Mustang  Island  occupieil  by  a  small  garrison  of  about  one 
hundred  men.      Ransom,  starting   on   the  17th  before  daylight 
with  two  hundred  soldiers,  moves  the  length  of  the  island  by  a 
forced  march,  brings  together  the  rest  of  his  troops,  landed  not 
fiir  from  the  works,  and  presents  himself  suddenly  before  the 
enemy.     The  little  garrison,  surrounded  on  land,  bombarded  by 
the  fleet,  sees  the  nselessness  of  resisting  and  at  once  capitulates. 
On  disembarking  at  Brazos  Santiago,  Banks  had  sent  a  part 
of  his  transports  back  to  New  Orleans  to  bring  reinforcements. 
About  the  21st  of  November,  General  Washburne,  commanding 
temporarily  the  Thirteenth  corps,  reached  the  pass  of  Aransas  with 
a  brigade  of  his  Second  division,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
H.  D.  Washburn.     This  brigade,  joined  to  that  of  Ransom,  gives 
him  a  force  of  more  than  three  thousand  men,  with  which  he  will 
continue  to  take  possession  of  the  important  points  on  the  coast. 
The  Corpus  Christi  and  Cavallo  passes  are  about  sixty-two  miles 
apart.      The  banks  which   extend  between  them  form  the  two 
islands  of  St.  Joseph  and  Matagorda,  which  are  separated  by  a 
channel  impassable  by  ships,  called  Cedar  Bayou.     At  the  north- 
em  end  of  Matagorda  Island,  near  the  small  port  of  Saluria,  is  an 
extensive  work  with  blinded  screen — Fort  Ksperanza — commanding 
the  Cavallo  pass.    It  is  armed  with  powerful  artillery  and  defended 
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by  seven  or  eight  hundred  men.  Its  capture  would  completelj 
close  the  ports  of  Indianola  and  Matagorda  and  would  secure  the 
Federals  the  possession  of  two-thirds  of  the  Texan  coasts 

General  Washburne  lands  his  troops  on  the  23d  at  the  southern 
end  of  St.  Joseph's  Island,  and,  accompanied  by  only  twelve  wag- 
ons, undertakes  to  travel  over  the  sixty-two  miles  that  separate  him 
from  the  fort  by  a  march  in  the  sand  along  a  shore  whose  breakers 
do  not  permit  him  at  this  season  to  communicate  with  the  fleet 
He  will  find  neither  food  nor  drinkable  water.  He  will  have, 
besides,  to  cross  Cedar  Bayou,  which  is  over  three  hundred  yards 
wide,  and  into  which,  when  the  weather  is  rough,  the  waves  pen- 
etrate unobstructed.  However,  all  these  difficulties  are  promptly 
overcome.  Four  boats  brought  on  wagons  are  fastened  together 
and  form  a  raft,  upon  which  the  crossing  of  Cedar  Bayou  is 
effected  as  soon  as  the  weather  permits.  Finally,  after  having 
exchanged  a  few  musket-shots  with  the  enemy,  and  having  suf- 
fered much  on  account  of  the  long  halts  they  had  to  make,  the 
Federals  appear  on  the  27th  opposite  Fort  Esperanza  and  invest 
it  on  the  land  side.  The  next  day  they  have  pushed  their  trenches 
as  far  as  the  parapet  of  an  advanced  work  of  the  enemy.  How- 
ever, the  latter  might  resist  a  long  time,  as  Fort  Esperanza,  owing 
to  its  situation  on  the  neck  of  land  between  the  sea  and  the  lagoon, 
may  be  compared  to  Fort  Wagner.  But  to  protect  its  communi- 
cations with  the  main  land  it  has  not  the  network  of  torpedoes 
which  closed  Charleston  Bay  to  the  Unionists.  A  heavy  norther 
again  drives  away  the  enemy's  vessels,  but  as  soon  as  it  has  abated, 
these,  braving  the  fire  of  the  fort,  will  certainly  come  to  cut  off 
the  retreat  of  its  defenders.  The  latter  have  understood  this,  and 
hasten  to  evacuate  the  works  during  the  night  of  the  28th— 29th. 

This  fortunate  coHp-de-main  ended  Banks'  operations  on  the 
coast  of  Texas.  To  continue  them  and  attack  Gralveston,  the 
defence  of  whi(;h  General  Magruder  had  prepared  with  care, 
would  have  required  much  greater  forces,  which  the  Federal 
Government  could  not  give  him.  Moreover,  Halleck,  who  liad 
not  forgiven  him  for  having  relinquished  the  land-route  to  invade 
Texas  with  the  co-operation  of  the  fleet,  sought  all  means  for  quar- 
relling with  him,  reproaching  him  one  day  for  not  having  waited 
for  his  approbation  to  embark,  whilst  he  had  recommended  him  to 
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foot  on  the  Texan  soil,  no  matter  how,  and  as  soon  as  possible ; 
x-eproving  him  another  day  for  having  left  the  chief  of  his  staff 
sUone  at  New  Orleans  with  the  temporary  command  of  the  mili- 
^i:ary  department.     It  may  be  surmised  that  Halleck,  always  prej- 
'udioed  against  Franklin,  feared  that  the  latter,  by  virtue  of  his 
X'ank,  might  happen  to  be  in  command,  even  for  a  single  day,  at 
'J^erw  Orleans.     General  J.  J.  Reynolds  was  sent  from  Washing- 
"ton  to  exercise  this  command  during  Banks'  absence.     He  did  not 
airrLve  in  time.     Banks  had  given  the  management  of  t*he  entire 
expedition  to  Greneral  Washburne  as  soon  as  the  latter  had  reached 
-the  coast  of  Texas,  and  without  waiting  for  the  result  of  the  expe- 
dition against  Fort  Esperanza. 

During  his  absence  General  Franklin,  having  remained  on  the 
l)anks  of  Bayou  T^he,  in  the  \ncinity  of  New  Iberia,  had,  on 
November  20th,  surprised  and  captured  about  one  hundred  cav- 
alry belonging  to  the  Sixth  Texas,  and  Green  had  reappeared  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Atchafalaya.  But,  on  the  whole,  no  serious 
engagement  had  taken  place.  Banks,  on  arriving  at  New  Orleans, 
was  to  occupy  himself  with  the  preparation  of  this  expedition  on 
Red  River  which  laid  so  heavily  upon  Halleck's  heart. 

We  will  give  a  narration  of  it  in  our  next  volume,  but  we  must 
mention  here  the  operations  undertaken  by  the  Federals  likewise 
on  the  west  of  the  Mississippi  in  the  autumn  of  1863.  It  was,  in 
fiict,  the  success  of  these  operations  that  encouraged  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington  to  avail  itself  of  the  co-operation  of  Banks 
to  complete  the  defeat  of  the  Confederate  armies  in  the  vast  country 
comprised  between  the  Missouri,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Western 
Plains  still  uninhabited,  forming  the  States  of  Missouri,  Kansas, 
and  Arkansas,  and  the  Indian  Territory.  The  forces  of  the  two 
parties  contending  for  this  section  of  country  were  not,  as  has 
already  been  seen,  proportionate  to  its  extent.  They  encountered 
each  other  from  time  to  time,  then  would  lose  sight  of  each  other, 
to  keep  on  the  watch,  each  one  in  his  own  way,  in  the  immense 
r^ions  whose  faithfulness,  always  uncertain,  they  maintained  in 
fevor  of  their  cause.  We  left  them  in  the  early  part  of  July. 
Missouri  and  Kansas  are  again  under  Federal  power:  to  the 
invasion  of  the  Southern  army  have  succeeded  mere  raids  by 
guerillas.     The  struggle  has  been  carried  farther  south ;  on  the 
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one  hand,  westward,  on  the  borders  of  Arkansas  and  the  IvH^ 
Territory,  in  the  vast  plains  overlooked  by  the  hills  of  Pea  KdjS^ 
where  the  Federal  Army  of  the  Frontier  has  been  waging  wardi^^ 
two  years ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  eastward,  on  the  banks  of  ^^^^ 
Mississippi,  where  the  Confederates  have  just  attacked  in  v#^ 
the  post  of  Helena.  ^^ 

We  will  relate  successively  the  military  operations  of  yitiis^J 
these  two  districts  so  far  apart  have  been  the  scene  during  th^^ 
second  half  of  the  year  1863,  b^inniug  with  the  least  important,  ^^ 
those  of  the  Array  of  the  Frontier  in  the  Far  West,  at  the  limit 
of  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  which  has  been  for  a 
long  time  that  of  civilization.  On  this  long  line,  almost  straight 
from  north  to  south,  the  United  States  Government  had  established 
a  few  fortified  posts,  situated  very  far  apart :  on  the  north,  Fort 
Scott,  a  little  westward  of  the  frontier  of  Missouri ;  at  the  centre, 
Fort  Wayne,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  in  the  latitude  of  Pea  Ridge; 
on  the  south,  Fort  Smith  on  the  Arkansas  and  at  the  veir  limit 
of  the  State  bearing  that  name.  The  frequent  intercourse  with 
the  Indians,  more  and  more  concentrated,  owing  to  the  system 
of  territorial  reservation  between  Kansas  and  Texas,  having  com- 
IK'llod  tlie  Faleral  army  to  establish  itself  jx^rmanently  among 
some  of  the  trihes,  F(^rt  Wayne  was  abandoned  and  replaced  by 
a  new  post  well  sitiiate<l  at  the  triple  confluence  of  the  A^enligris, 
Neoslio,  and  Arkansas,  on  the  left  bank  of  these  two  latter  streams. 
It  was  jriven  the  name  of  Fort  Gibson,  which  it  still  l)cars,  but 
diirinn^  the  war  it  was  more  generally  called  Fort  Blunt,  a  name 
by  which  we  have,  up  to  the  present,  designated  it.  Fort  Scott 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Ftnlerals,  and  Fort  Smith  in  the  hands 
of  the  Confederates.  At  the  time  of  w^hich  we  are  speaking  the 
former  o(Tii[)ied  also  Fort  Blunt,  but  this  occupation  Avas  constantly 
threatened  by  the  enemy,  who  had  even  established  a  camp  in  the 
vicinity.  As  we  have  said  in  the  prece<ling  volume,  General  Blunt, 
who  had  his  headquarters  at  Fort  Scott,  had  sent,  in  the  latter  part 
of  Jnne,  an  imj)ortant  train  to  supply  the  garrison  of  Fort  Blunt, 
then  commanded  by  Colonel  W.  A.  Phillips.  The  escort,  swelled 
on  tlie  wav  bv  the  addition  of  several  detachments,  had  reached  a 
strentrth  of  sixteen  hundred  men.  In  sj)ite  of  this  force,  it  had 
been  attacked  on  the  banks  of  Cabin  Creek  and  had  ex])ericnced     - 
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le  trouble  in  making  its  waj.  Its  arrival  had  given  Phillips 
means  to  cope  with  his  adversaries,  who  had  previously  closed 
>n  and  blockaded  him  in  his  post.  The  Southern  general 
^per,  occupying  the  right  bank  of  the  Arkansas,  had  collected 
bulk  of  his  forces  at  the  village  of  Honey  Springs,  situated 
Mity  or  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Fort  Blunt  on  the  banks  of 
s.  Creek.  He  was  waiting  there  for  an  important  reinforcement 
ich  Greneral  Cabell  was  to  bring  him  from  Fort  Smith,  and 
.h  which  he  intended  to  resume  the  offensive.  Meanwhile,  at 
;  news  of  the  fight  at  Cabin  Creek,  Blunt  set  off  with  a  mere 
ort  to  join  Phillips.  The  reduction  of  his  army  not  permit- 
g  him  to  send  any  fresh  reinforcements  to  the  latter,  he  has 
sided,  in  order  to  relieve  Fort  Blunt,  to  disturb  his  adver- 
les  by  a  bold  stroke.  During  the  night  of  the  15th-16th, 
hough  sick,  he  starts  with  a  detachment  of  two  hundred  and 
y  horsemen  and  six  cannon,  ascends  the  Arkansas,  fords  it, 
ttering  the  enemy's  posts,  and  redescends  the  right  bank,  thus 
aring  it,  until  he  finds  himself  again  in  front  of  the  fort. 
«  crossing  by  ferry — which,  owing  to  the  positions  occupied  by 
i  Confederates  on  this  bank,  could  not  be  attempted  before — is 
once  commenced,  and  on  tlie  evening  of  the  16th  all  of  Blunt's 
lilable  forces  are  assembled  on  the  southern  bank.  These  forces, 
ich  are  divided  between  Colonel  Judson  and  Colonel  Phillips, 
ount  to  about  three  thousand  men,  with  twelve  cannon  :  Blunt, 
:hout  losing  a  moment,  sets  them  on  the  march,  and  in  the  fore- 
>n  of  the  17th  he  encounters  the  outposts  of  Cooper.  Pushing 
im  before  him,  he  comes  near  the  woods  bordering  the  course  of 
!  Elk  Creek,  which  traces  through  the  prairie  a  furrow  of  som- 
?  verdure.  The  Confederates  await  him,  lying  in  ambush  on 
f  skirt  of  the  woods ;  their  artillery  commands  the  approaches 
loealed  under  the  foliage.  Behind  them  the  Honey  Springs 
d  crosses  Elk  Creek  by  a  wooden  bridge  and  leads  to  the  vil- 
e,  situated  a  few  miles  farther  on,  where  Cooper  has  collected 
arge  stock  of  supplies. 

Blunt,  who  has  himself  reconnoitred  these  positions,  allows  his 
ops  some  rest ;  then,  toward  ten  o'clock,  he  advances  them  in 
>  columns  under  Phillips  and  Judson,  the  cavalry  at  the  head 
med  in  platoons,  the  infantry  in  companies,  and  the  artillery  in 
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Bections.     At  a  given  signal,  at  about  four  hundred  yards  from  ^ 
enemy,  the  two  columns  deploy  quickly  in  line ;  the  artillery  pls^ 
its  guns  and  commences  firing ;  the  cavalry  moves  to  its  flaal^ 
dismounts,  and  penetrates  into  the  woods  rifle  in  hand.    Theinfi^^ 
trj'  follows  closely,  in  spite  of  the  well-sustained  fire  of  the  Sout^^ 
emers,  and  after  a  struggle  of  nearly  two  hours  the  latter  t-^ 
driven  Ijack  on  the  bridge.     They  strive  in  vain  to  defend  th^ 
outlet ;  disorder  takes  place  in  their  ranks,  and  Blunt,  pursuiiii^^ 
them  closely,  reaches  Honey  Spring?,  where  the  storehouses  ai^^ 
on  fire.     lie  stops  only  when  the  fatigue  of  his  troops  does  noi^ 
admit  of  his  going  farther.     The  Honey  Springs  fight  had  oaA 
him  seventeen  killed  and  tliirty-six  wounded ;  0001)61^8  losses  wcfe 
much  greater.      Hence,  notwitlistanding  the   reinforcement  thai 
Cabell  brought  him  that  very  evening,  he  continued  his  retreat 
in  the  direction  of  Fort  Smith.     Blunt,  on  his  side,  satisfied  with 
his  success,  returned  to  Fort  Gibson,  the  safety  of  whidi  was 
henceforth  assured. 

To  obtain  this  result  he  had  been  obliged  to  diminish  the  effect- 
ive force,  already  much  reduced,  of  the  protecting  troops  that  were 
defending  Missouri  and  Kansas.  The  regular  forces  of  the  Con- 
fwloratcs  were  too  far  distant  to  trouble  those  States.  But  the 
guerillas  were  not  long  in  availing  themselves  of  the  situation,  aud 
by  the  end  of  July  partisan  warfare  revived  in  these  unfortunate 
districts,  which  it  had  already  so  cruelly  distressed.  Quantrell,  who 
is  about  to  ac<juire  a  blocwly  reputation  throughout  all  America, 
orcranizes  small  bands  under  the  Confederate  flag  to  devai^tate  the 
State  of  Missouri.  On  the  30th  of  July  Honic  of  his  |)artisans 
apjK'ar  in  arms  far  north,  in  the  county  of  Sabine,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Missouri,  and  give  fijrht  to  the  h)cal  militia.  A  short 
time  after,  on  August  oOth,  the  Southern  colonel  Coflxn?,  with  one 
of  these  bands,  wandering  about  in  search  of  the  Fcnlei-al  tniins 
on  the  iVontiers  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  the  Indian  Territt)r}', 
attacks  the  ])ost  of  Pineville  in  the  south-western  part  of  Missouri, 
and  is  re])ulsed  with  loss  by  the  Sixth  Missouri  oavalrv.  Mean- 
while,  Qnantrell  has  collected  his  forces  on  the  frontier  (►f  Kansas, 
the  youn;^  State  which,  before  secession,  had  alrea<ly  given  fhe 
examj)le  of  civil  war,  and  where  the  two  parties  have  not  I'cased 
to  b(;  in  arms.     In  order  to  strike  a  blow  that  may  spread  terror 
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among  the  Unionists  of  this  entire  r^ion,  he  has  selected  the  small 
town  of  Lawrence,  one  of  the  centres  of  the  Abolition  party  and 
the  residence  of  Senator  Lane.  This  town,  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Kansas  Siver,  was  tlien  undefended  and  without  a  garrison. 
By  a  night-march  Quantrell  escapes  the  Federal  troops  which  are 
pursuing  him,  and  reaches  the  town  on  August  21st  at  daybreak 
with  three  hundred  men.  These  latter,  who  have  not  been  pre- 
ceded by  any  alarm,  gallop  through  the  still,  deserted  streets,  take 
possession  of  all  the  outlets,  and  kill  without  mercy  all  the  inhab- 
itants who,  summoned  by  the  uproar,  come  singly  out  of  their 
houses.  For  some  hours  the  unfortunate  town  is  a  scene  of  mur- 
der and  pillage  worthy  of  the  darkest  days  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  guerillas,  penetrating  into  tlie  houses,  slaughter  indiscrimi- 
nately the  men  they  meet,  notwithstanding  the  supplications  of 
the  women,  who  strive  to  save  them ;  but  they  particularly  assault 
with  fury  the  Germans,  accused  of  being  fervent  abolitionists,  and 
the  n^roes,  all  free  in  Kansas,  and  consequently  the  particular 
objects  of  their  hatred.  Senator  Lane  escapes  them  by  a  miracle. 
The  few  who  thought  of  saving  their  lives  by  giving  money  to 
the  wretches  are  shot  in  cold  blood  after  it  has  been  extorted  from 
them.  The  plundering  is  done  methodically.  All  the  fireproof  safes 
are  broken  into  and  carefully  examined.  Finally,  Quantrell — who 
in  the  mean  time  has  had  his  breakfast  served  at  the  hotel— con- 
sidering his  work  as  accomplished,  gives  the  order  for  retreat  to  his 
men,  whom  the  bloodshed  has  intoxicated  as  much  as  have  the  pro- 
fusely consumed  liquors.  Before  leaving  he  causes  the  principal 
buildings  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  the  conflagration  extends  rapidly 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  town.  The  unfortunate  inhabitants, 
fearing  to  be  slaughtered,  dare  not  leave  their  burning  dwell- 
ings, and  several  meet  their  death  in  them.  A  horrible  sight  is 
offered  to  those  who  at  last  venture  in  the  streets :  they  wander 
through  the  conflagration  in  the  midst  of  half-calcined  corpses, 
seeking  under  the  smoking  ruins  the  relatives,  the  friends,  whom 
ruffians  have  sacrificed  to  their  sanguinary  passions.  Nearly  two 
hundred  houses  are  destroyed  and  the  number  of  victims  amounts 
to  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty. 

The  effect  of  the  Lawrence  massacre  was  intense,  but  different 
from  what  Quantrell  expected.     A  cry  of  indignation  arose  in 
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the  North  :  the  inhabitants  of  Missouri,  wishing  to  avoid  a  simi- 
lar fate,  flocked  to  the  recruiting-offices  and  everywhere  took  up 
arms.  In  the  Southern  armies,  composed  of  brave  and  honorable 
soldiers,  the  crime  of  Quantrell  was  severely  censured.  A  small 
number  of  soldiers,  hastily  collected  by  Lane,  had  in  vain  gone  in 
Quantrell's  pursuit,  but,  supported  by  a  few  horsemen  quickly 
arrived  from  Missouri,  they  had  pursued  him  so  closely  that  he 
had  not  been  able  to  continue  his  crimes.  The  ruffian,  who  had 
fallen  back  on  the  Missouri  with  part  of  his  companions,  was  not 
overtaken,  notwithstanding  the  diligence  of  the  Federals,  until  the 
middle  of  September  in  the  impenetrable  thickets  that  border  the 
Sinabar  in  Jackson  county.  He  escaped,  leaving  his  camp  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy ;  his  band  dispersed,  to  reorganize  in  another 
region,  the  Indian  Territory,  where  we  shall  find  it  again,  increased 
and  bolder  than  ever. 

Eastern  Missouri  escaped  the  incursions  that  had  ravaged  some 
other  parts  of  the  State,  thanks  to  a  happy  coup^-main  executed 
by  the  Unionists  a  few  days  after  the  Lawrence  massacre.  Two 
regiments  of  the  Missouri  cavalry,  one  mustered  in  the  Federal 
service,  the  other  in  the  local  militia,  left  Greenville  on  the  22d 
of  August,  and  by  a  quick  march  reached,  on  the  24th,  the  village 
of  Pocahontas  in  Northern  Arkansas.  The  Federals  surprised  and 
capturcnl,  with  a  part  of  his  staff,  the  Southern  general  Jeff.  Thomp- 
son, who  was  just  preparing  a  new  expedition,  but  thought  that, 
being  in  l^ocahontas,  he  was  out  of  the  reach  of  his  adversaries. 
Unfortunately,  the  prisoners  were  the  victims  of  numerous  thefts, 
regarding  which  both  regiments  threw  the  responsibility  on  each 
other. 

In  Central  Missouri  a  few  bands  also  appeared,  but  the  prin- 
cipal one  having,  on  Septemlwr  12th,  attacked  the  Federal  post  of 
Salem  in  Dent  county,  was  driven  back  with  great  loss  and  soon 
disappeare<l. 

In  the  mean  while,  Blunt,  after  a  long  rest  at  Fort  Gibson, 
seeing  that  the  Confederates  have  lost  all  their  audacity,  has  de- 
cided n])()n  going  to  encounter  them  beyond  the  Canadian  River. 
He  starts  in  the  fore  part  of  August.  At  his  approach  Cooper 
and  Cabell  separate.  The  former  moves  southwardly,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  the  Federals  as  far  as  the  village  of  Perry  ville,  where  he 
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^ts  to  oppose  them  on  August  26th.  But  he  is  driven  out  of  his 
^^ition,  and  is  obliged  to  continue  his  retreat.  Satisfied  with  this 
^CQeas,  Blunt  turns  on  Cabell,  who  with  more  than  two  thousand 
*^^  is  on  the  road  to  Fort  Smith.  Crossing  tiie  Poteau  River 
^thout  opposition,  he  descends  the  right  bank,  and  on  September 
^  reaches  the  rearguard  of  Cabell,  who  has  set  an  ambuscade  at 
'^Q  head  of  his  column,  routs  it  after  a  pretty  sharp  fight  at  the 
l^oe  called  DeviFs  Backbone,  and  enters  on  the  same  day  the 
^t^ge  village  that  has  formed  around  the  ford.  The  capture  of 
^  post,  in  which  Blunt  establishes  a  garrison,  ensures  him  the 
C^SBeasion  of  the  whole  upper  Arkansas  Valley  in  the  State  of  this 
^me,  as  well  as  in  the  Indian  Territory.  The  tribes,  which  have 
L<led  with  the  Confedei^itos,  seeing  the  Unionists  masters  of  the 
lace  through  which  they  were  tlie  most  frequently  in  communi- 
ation  with  the  whites,  submitted,  and  the  settlers  of  Western 
Arkansas,  finding  themselves  left  to  their  own  resources,  were 
lot  long  in  imitating  them. 

In  fact,  Blunt,  having  been  apprised  that  a  Federal  army  from 
lelena  was  proceeding  to  Little  Rock  and  that  Cabell  had  moved 
>  meet  it,  did  not  hesitate  to  forward  his  cavalry  in  the  direction 
f  the  capital.  Colonel  Cloud,  after  having  proceeiled  more  than 
alfway  down  tlie  right  bunk  of  the  Arkansas,  reached  Darda- 
elle  on  September  9th,  and  scattered  a  large  detachment  of  the 
nemy.  Federal  rule  was  now  definitely  re-estiiblished  in  these 
^oas,  for,  as  will  presently  be  seen.  General  Steele  was  entering 
jittle  Rock  on  the  following  day. 

In  the  mean  time.  Blunt,  by  leading  his  little  army  into  the 
alley  of  the  Arkansas,  has  removed  it  from  the  frontiers  of  Mis- 
ouri  and  the  Indian  Territory,  and  has  thereby  given  a  little  more 
onfidence  to  the  Confederate  jyartisans,  who  avail  themselves  of 
his  absence  to  renew  their  raids.  Colonel  Coffee  reap])ears  on  the 
oad  that  joins  Fort  Scott  to  Fort  Gibson,  and  again  threatens  to 
ut  off  the  latter  post ;  but  a  detachment  of  three  hundred  Federal 
lorsemen  attack  him  on  the  loth  of  September  in  the  district  of 
he  Senecas,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Neosho  River  and  Buffalo 
Jreek,  and  scatters  his  band.  But  the  arrival  of  an  im}K>rtant 
jinforcement  was  about  to  give  the  latter  the  opjKjrtanity  of  reor- 
anizing.     Colonel  Shelby  had  collected  around  him  on  the  south 
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of  the  Arkansas  a  somewbat  Dumei*ous  band  in  order  to  bet^^ 
to  cross  tbe  line  of  posts  placed  en  ichdon  by  Blunt  on  this  ns^^' 
He  attacks  that  of  Moffat's  Store,  east  of  Fort  Smith,  on  Septei^^ 
ber  27th,  and,  concealing  his  movement  under  the  feint  of  a  retiea^^ 
he,  on  the  contrary,  rushes  northward  into  the  part  of  the  State  o^^ 
Arkansas  east  of  the  Ozark  Mountains,  which  the  Federals  hav^^ 
not  visited  for  a  long  time.     Continuing  thence  his  mardi,  he^ 
readies  Missouri,  summons  to  him  Coffee  and  another  guerilla 
diief  called  Hunter,  and  at  the  head  of  a  band  which  he  in- 
creases  from   day  to  day  he   penetrates  into  the  rich  districts 
situated  north  of  the  Osage  Kiver.     He  has  brought  with  him  a 
few  cannon,  which  give  his  band  the  diaracter  and  importance  of 
a  small  army. 

It  was  expedient  to  put  considerable  forces  promptly  into  the 
field  to  get  the  up})er  hand  of  an  adversary  who  was  beginning  to 
become  formidable.  General  Schofield,  who  was  commanding  in 
Missouri,  did  not  lose  an  instant.  By  his  orders  Greneral  Brown, 
mustering  all  the  militia  he  could  mobilize  around  Jefibrson  City, 
marched  to  encounter  Shelby,  who  was  already  threatening  the 
town.  The  Confederate,  refusing  fight,  pushed  to  the  north-west, 
and  reached  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  at  Booneville,  elos('ly  fol- 
lowed by  Brown.  Not  being  able  to  cross  the  river,  he  aswnded 
rapidly  its  right  bank,  but  he  was  attacked  on  the  evening  of  Octo- 
ber li^th  at  the  crossing  of  a  small  stream,  the  Salt  Fork,  which 
em])tics  into  the  river  about  eight  miles  below  Arrow  Rock. 
Fearing,  doubtless,  fatigue  for  his  soldiers,  Shelby  waited  fur 
daylight,  and  the  fight,  resumed  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  ended 
with  his  (leleat ;  he  lost  one  gun  and  about  a  hundred  men.  His 
band,  severed  in  two  in  this  engagement,  could  not  continue  its 
de])redati()ns,  and  had  nothing  to  contemj)late  but  retreat.  But 
Scliofield  was  hopeful  of  cutting  it  off.  On  October  9th  he  had 
directe<l  (jrcneral  McNeil — he  who  had  so  gallantly  fought  in 
Eastern  ^lissouri — to  start  with  all  the  forces  he  cimld  bring  to 
I^ebanon  and  those  he  would  gather  in  the  vicinity,  to  prevent 
Shelby  from  reaching  Arkansas.  The  task  was  a  difficult  one, 
for  the  latter,  though  closely  pressed  by  Brown's  troops,  had  the  ^ 
choice  of  wav,  and  the  Federals  could  not  wait  for  him  ever>'- 
where  with  sufficient  forces.     At  last,  McNeil  was  informed  tha 
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lae  had  recrossed  the  Osage,  and  that  he  was  bearing  westward 
^^ith  a  portion  of  his  troops,  whilst  Hunter  and  Coffee  were  mov- 
ing southward,  following  a  parallel  direction,  both  closely  followed 
\yy  Federal  detachments.  In  spite  of  all  his  diligence,  he  could 
not  succeed  in  intercepting  them.  The  two  Confederate  columns 
arrived  before  him  at  Humansville  on  the  17th  of  October.  He 
reached  the  town  of  Stockton,  in  Cedar  county,  a  few  hours  after 
the  Confederates  had  departed,  leaving  there  their  last  gun,  and, 
having  gathered  around  him  all  the  forces  in  pursuit  of  them,  he 
drove  them  into  Arkansas.  After  a  pretty  sharp  fight  with  their 
rearguard,  he  took  possession  of  Huntsville,  east  of  the  Ozark 
Mountains,  and  penetrated  into  a  much-broken  branch  of  this 
chain  called  Buffalo  Mountains  which  bounds  the  Arkansas  Val- 
ley on  the  north.  On  the  evening  of  the  24th  he  at  last  overtook 
the  bulk  of  SheJby's  column,  but  the  latter  escaped  him  during 
the  night,  and,  though  he  pursued  him  very  closely,  he  could  not 
prevent  him  from  recrossing  the  Arkansas  on  the  27th  in  the 
vicinity  of  Clarksville.  A  large  portion  of  the  Confederate  forces 
had  dispersed  during  this  hasty  retreat.  Not  being  able  to  follow 
the  track  of  the  others,  McNeil  moved  toward  Fort  Smith,  which 
he  reached  on  the  30th  of  October  with  about  six  hundred  men. 
The  remainder  of  his  troops  returned  to  Missouri,  where  his  pres- 
ence was  required  to  keep  down  the  partisans  whose  boldness  had 
been  revived  by  Shelby's  daring  raid.  One  of  their  chiefs,  Col- 
onel Love,  had  already  signalized  himself  on  the  3d  of  November 
by  capturing  a  small  post  near  Waynesville,  when  the  return  of 
some  Federal  soldiers  happened  to  interrupt  his  plans  and  com- 
pelled his  band  to  disperse. 

Quantrell,  on  his  part,  had  availed  himself  of  the  respite  that 
Shelby's  pursuit  had  afforded  liim  to  reorganize  his  band.  Pro- 
vided with  a  regular  commission  and  commanding  officially  a 
brigade  of  the  Confederate  army,  he  had  not,  any  more  than  his 
men,  renounced  his  lawless  practices,  as  Avill  be  seen  presently. 
This  band  once  organized,  he  decided  upon  taking  it  south,  find- 
ing, doubtless,  that  partisan  life  was  becoming  more  dangerous 
than  remunerative  in  Missouri,  and  proceeded  to  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, hoping  to  surprise  some  isolated  post  or  some  train  on  the 
road  connecting  Forts  Scott,  Gibson,  and  Smith.     This  road  was 
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mnch  freqnented  dnoe  the  FederalB  occupied  die  benks  of 
ArkniwwH,  and  Blant^  who  had  gone  himadlf  to  Fort  Seott^  i 
tended  to  make  snie  of  its  defence  bjr  a  diain  of  snull 
poets.    One  of  these  posts  was  to  be  aboot  haliwBf  betweoi 
Soott  and  Fort  Gibson,  near  springs  called  Baxter's  Spriqgi 
the  end  of  September  the  point  indicated,  whidi  was  not  jd 
tified,  was  occupied  by  only  one  company  ei  coloied  troops  end 
few  white  horsemen.    Induced  by  the  hope  of  aarpriaing  the 
oied  soldiersi  so  odious  to  the  men  of  the  South,  Qnantndl 
toward  Baxter's  Springs  with  about  six  hundred  iMnenM 
readied  in  the  forenoon  of  October  6th  the  vicimtf  of  tiie 
of  the  Federals.    Happily  for  the  latter,  they  had  the  dsj 
received  serviceable  reinlbroenieuts :  Lieutenant  Pond  had 
with  a  squadron  of  cavalry  and  a  howitaer.    The  CKnirji  It 
true,  had  left  in  the  morning,  escorting  a  train,  Jbnfe  aonie 
tiy  had  remained,  and  Pond,  without  losing  an  instant^  had 
to  intrench  himself.    The  Federals  did  not,  however,  expsot  to 
so  formidable  an  enemy  appear ;  they  were  badly  goaflded,  and 
not  notice  hb  coming  until  a  part  of  the  Oonfedemte 
having  cleared  the  slender  obstacle  which  the  bairieade 
appeared  in  their  midst. 

'  Nevertheless,  the  Unionists  recover  from  their  surprise  rally, 
and  succeed  in  driving  the  assailants  from  their  camp.  Quan- 
trell  then  decides  upon  making  a  r^ular  attack.  A  part  of  his 
men  dismount,  and  the  fight  begins  vigorously.  The  Federals 
fire  with  coolness ;  their  howitzer  makes  many  victims.  But  the 
Southerners  surround  them  on  all  sides  and  close  more  and  move 
uiK)n  them.  At  this  moment  Quantrell  perceives  a  small  band 
coming  from  the  northward.  It  is  General  Blunt  returning  from 
Fort  Scott  with  an  escort  of  about  one  hundred  men,  follovred  by 
a  few  wagons  and  all  the  employes  of  his  headquarters.  Quan* 
trell  soon  recot^nizes  the  rich  prey  offered  him  by  so  singular  a. 
coincidence.  He  at  once  moves  toward  this  little  force  with  alL 
his  men  mounted.  Blunt,  not  expecting  to  find  the  enemy  so  neer 
the  post,  which  is  concealed  fn>m  view  by  an  undulation  of  the 
ground,  takes  them  at  first  to  be  Unionists ;  he,  however,  fimns 
his  escort  for  fight,  but  at  the  first  discharge  from  the  enemy, 
who  advance  rapidly,  the  Federals  cowardly  disband,  abandoning 
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^^ir  chief  and  all  the  staff,  who  tried  in  vain  to  rally  them.  In 
P^te  of  their  flighty  the  greater  part  of  them  fall  under  the  enemy's 
^^ ;  the  wounded  are  despatched  without  pity,  the  prisoners  are 
'^^Oghtered.  Among  them  is  Major  Curtis,  son  of  the  general  of 
•^t  name.  Blunt  escapes  with  only  about  ten  men,  whom  he 
^^  grouped  around  him.  But  the  disaster  to  his  escort  has  saved 
**^^  post.  The  assailants,  badly  supported,  have  been  repulsed, 
^d  in  the  evening  Quantrell  again  moves  southward,  leaving 
^4>out  eighty  dead  Unionists.  He  remains  on  the  banks  of  the 
^eosho  Kiver,  in  front  of  which  we  shall  soon  again  find  him. 

In  the  mean  time.  Blunt  has  been  relieved  of  the  command  of 
he  Army  of  the  Frontier,  which  he  has  exercised  with  so  mudi 
igor  and  success.  McNeil,  on  reaching  Fort  Smith,  finds  the 
rdejs  which  give  him  this  command.  Winter  has  come,  and 
le  has  nothing  to  contemplate  except  strengthening  the  conquest 
nade  by  his  predecessor.  On  the  27th  of  November  he  received 
he  submission  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 
These  latter  said  tb  him,  with  a  simplicity  full  of  good  sense,  that 
hey  would  willingly  take  upon  themselves  the  defence  of  the 
erritory  against  their  enemies,  the  redskins,  if  the  whites  would 
>rotect  them  against  the  whites.  Quantrell,  in  fact,  liad  not  aban- 
loned  their  territory  and  neglected  no  opportunity  for  plunder.  He 
it  last  had  the  audacity,  on  December  18th,  to  attack  Fort  Gibson 
tself  at  a  moment  when  it  contained  no  white  troops.  But  al)out 
$ix  hundred  Indian  warriors,  enrolled  by  Colonel  Philliixs,  which 
[brmed  the  garrison,  offered  a  determined  resistance,  and  finally 
repulsed  his  assaults.  After  this  check  he  left  the  country,  where 
the  severity  of  the  winter  did  not  permit  liim  to  live,  and  the  year 
snded  in  this  direction  without  any  further  encounter. 

The  latter  half  of  this  year  had  been  marked  for  the  Federals 
by  the  conquest  of  the  greater  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas. 
In  fact,  whilst  Blunt  was  establishing  himself  on  the  upper  end 
of  this  river,  we  have  yet  to  relate  how  Steele,  taking  more  to  the 
east  another  Union  army,  reached  its  banks  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  State  to  which  it  gives  its  name. 

We  have  said  that  after  the  capture  of  Vicksburg,  Halleck,  in 
spite  of  Grant's  advice,  had  resolved  to  divide  the  powerful  army 
which  had  just  caused  Pemberton  to  capitulate,  and  employ  its 
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fragments  in  the  minor  operations  which  might  not  have  any  great 
influence  on  the  final  issue  of  the  war.     We  have  seen  that  this 
army,  already  much  weakened  by  sickness,  furloughs,  and  the 
occupation  of  the  most  important  posts  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis^ 
sissippi,  had  been  deprived  of  the  Ninth  corps,  which  Parke  b^ 
brought  back  to  Kentucky  to  follow  Bnrnside  on  the  road    ^ 


^ 


Knoxville,  and  of  the  Thirteenth,  which  Ord  had  taken  to  5f^ 
Orleans  to  assist  Banks  in  invading  Texas.     A  third  detachmr^ 


of  this  army  was  to  invade  Arkansas,  taking  Helena  and  t 
Mississippi  as  a  base  of  operations.     General  Steele  was  detach^^ 
from  the  Fifteenth  corps  to  take  the  command  of  it^  and  arriv 
at  this  post  on  the  21st  of  July.     The  garrison,  which  had 
valiantly  repulsed  the  attack  of  Holmes  a  few  days  before, 
just  been  reinforced  by  two  brigades  sent  from  the  vicinity  oi 
Vicksburg.      But  the  fevers  had   made  such  severe  ravages  i 
these  two  commands  that,  after  having  formed  a  garrison  com- 
posed of  three  regiments  and   all  the  convalescents  to  protect 
Helena,  Steele  found  himself  with  but  six  thousand  infantry  in 
a  condition  to  take  the  field  :  he  divided  his  force  into  two  divis- 
ions under  the  command  of  Colonels  Rice  and  McLeui. 

Fortunately,  a  numerous  and  well-drilled  cavalry,  an  essential 
thing  in  this  region,  was  placed  under  his  command.  General 
Davidson,  who  had  been  guarding  for  some  time  the  right  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  commanded  a  division  of  more  than  six  thou- 
sand sabres,  distributed  into  three  brigades  under  Colonels  Lewis 
Merrill,  Glover,  and  Rittcr.  He  found  at  Helena  twenty  pieces 
of  artillery ;  Davidson  brought  eighteen.  It  was  therefore  with 
twelve  thousand  men  and  forty  guns  that  he  was  about  to  pene- 
trate into  a  rough,  unexplored  region  and  undertake  to  occupy, 
one  hundred  miles  from  the  Mississippi,  Little  Rock,  the  capital 
of  Arkansas,  before  an  adversary  so  formidable,  a  soldier  so  well 
tried,  as  Sterling  Price.  The  latter  had  remained  at  Little  Rock 
with  all  the  forces  that  had  attacked  Helena,  except  Walker's 
brigade  of  cavalry,  which,  as  we  have  said,  had  moved  down  the 
right  hank  of  the  Mississippi.  He  therefore  had  with  him  his 
own  division  of  infantry,  Fagan's  l^rigade,  and  Marmaduke's  divis- 
ion of  Clival ry,  with  a  few  batteries  of  artillery.  The  departure 
of  Holmes  had  left  him  commander-in-chief  of  this  little  army, 
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b  sickness  and  the  severe  loss  experienced  in  front  of  Helena 
"educed  in  number  and  greatly  discouraged, 
hite  River  'was  the  first  serious  obstacle  which  the  Federal 
'  had  to  encounter.  To  prepare  its  march  three  steamboats 
ided  this  river  and  explored  it  as  far  as  Clarendon,  the  point 
e  Steele  was  to  crass  it,  and  which  they  i*eached  on  the  13th 
ugust.  They  effected  a  few  captures,  and  made  sure  that  the 
ige  of  the  Union  column  would  not  encounter  any  resistance, 
latter,  in  fact,  having  reached  Clarendon  on  the  17th,  landed 
3ut  difficulty  on  the  right  bank  of  White  River.  But  it  had 
5  but  one  halt,  at  about  thirty-seven  miles,  and  already  num- 
i  in  its  ambulances  more  than  one  thousand  sick,  so  much 
the  enervating  climate  of  the  vicinity  of  Vicksburg  sown  mor- 
;erms  among  the  Northern  men.  It  was  necessary  to  establish 
(pital  at  a  point  which  might  at  the  same  time  serve  as  a  base 
>rovi3ioning  the  army.  Clarendon  was  an  unhealthy  place, 
T  situated,  and  the  road  from  this  point  to  Little  Rock  offered 
jrous  obstacles.  Steele  resolved  to  ascend  White  River  to  place 
d^pot  at  DevalFs  Bluff,  where  the  railroad  from  Memphis 
ittle  Rock  crosses  the  river — a  healthy  elevated  spot,  whence 
uld  easily  continue  the  campaign  against  the  capital  of  Arkan- 

The  vessels  which  had  joined  Steele  at  Clarendon  transported 
ick  and  the  trains  to  Devall's  Bluff;  the  infantry  went  by 

and  reached  there  on  August  23d,  whilst  the  cavalry  was 
hing  direct  toward  Brownsville,  a  town  situated  on  the  line 
ii  the  army  was  to  follow  in  advancing  against  Little  Rock. 
iks  to  the  protection  of  the  gunboats  and  the  movement  of 
avalry,  the  transportation  by  water  was  accomplished  without 
lifficulty,  and  an  intrenched  camp  was  established  at  Devall's 
'  on  the  high  cliff  commanding  the  river.  During  this  time, 
dson  met  the  enemy's  cavalry  under  Marmaduke,  and,  driving 
ore  him  on  the  23d  beyond  Prairie  Bayou,  occupied  Browns- 

on  the  25th.  The  following  day  Glover's  brigade  of  cav- 
eontinued  advancing  in  the  direction  of  Little  Rock.  Eigh- 
miles  south-west  of  Brownsville  is  a  stream,  surrounded  by 
Y  large  swamps,  called  Bayou  Metoe,  which  flows  south-east 
rd  the  Arkansas.     Price,  confined  in  Little  Rock  with  his 

array,  had  directed  Marmaduke  to  defend  that  line.     The 
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Confederate  cavalry^  mustering  strong,  occupied  the  approadies 
the  bridge  by  which  the  road  crossed  the  swamp  and  the 
Glover,  who  had  orders  not  to  engage  in  a  general  fight,  fell 
on  Brownsville  after  having  reconnoitred  their  position. 

But  the  following  day  Davidson  returned  with  the  same  troo 
to  endeavor  to  force  the  crossing  of  Bayou  Metoe.     Marmadiklci 
had  prepared  to  receive  him,  and  was  waiting  five  or  six  miles  oflT  in 
front  of  the  bridge.     The  country  was  woody  and  easy  to  defend. 
The  two  bodies  of  cavalry  dismounted.     Marmaduke  disputeof 
step  by  step  the  ground  with  Glover's  brigade,  which,  sapportaf 
by  a  raiment  of  infantry,  succeeded  in  dislodging  him  from  lO 
his  positions  only  after  a  pretty  sharp  struggle.     Finally,  lie  i»> 
crossed  Bayou  Metoe,  destroying  behind  him  the  bridge,  of  which 
the  Federals  were  trying  in  vain  to  take  possession.    This  fight 
had  cost  them  about  fifty  men. 

Price's  army,  though  weakened  by  its  unfortunate  campiign 
against  Helena,  was  yet  in  a  condition  to  cope  with  Steele's;  it 
could  be  rapidly  reinforced  by  Cabell  and  all  the  scattered  detach- 
ments in  Western  Arkansas.  The  Bayou  Metoe  being  only  thiitf- 
one  miles  from  Little  Rock,  the  army  could  easily  take  this  line 
to  dispute  it  with  the  Federals.  It  was  probable  that  it  was 
already  holding  it  by  means  of  strong  detachments.  Hence  the 
passage  of  this  obstacle  by  a  moving  force  was  a  long  and  dif- 
ficult operation.  A  coup-de-main  was  not  possible.  Davidson 
brought  back  his  cavahy  to  Brownsville  and  awaited  the  arrival 
of  Steele. 

The  latter  had  put  DevalPs  Bluff  in  a  state  of  defence,  while 
True's  brigade,  sent  to  Memphis  to  reinforce  him,  was  proceeding 
to  Clarendon.  It  crossed  White  River  on  the  31st  of  August, 
and  on  the  1st  of  September  took  the  direct  road  from  Claren- 
don to  Brownsville,  whilst  Steele  was  moving  from  DevalPs  Bluff 
toward  the  same  point.  The  two  forces  met  the  following  dav. 
On  arriving,  Steele  saw  that  he  could  not,  without  danger,  force 
the  passage  of  Bayou  Metoe  and  follow  the  direct  road,  as  beyond 
the  swamps  which  border  it  the  road  runs  through  a  rough  coun- 
try, the  defence  of  which  had  been  for  a  long  time  prepared,  ana 
terminated  in  front  of  a  line  of  works  erected  on  the  left  Ixiiik  of 
the  Arkansas  three  or  four  miles  in  front  of  the  bridge  leading 
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^lie  dty  of  Little  Rock,  which  is  situated  on  the  right  bank, 
^oe^s  army  was  waiting  for  him  within  these  works.  He  could 
^  lose  any  time  in  uselessly  feeling  his  way,  for  his  army  was 
*ling  away  visibly.  He  had  left  all  the  sick  at  DevalPs  Bluff, 
^d  already  the  ambulances  were  receiving  more  than  one  hundred 

^y.  He  wished  to  attempt  turning  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy's 
K)8ition  by  ascending  the  course  of  Bayou  Metoe  in  order  to  reach 
he  Arkansas  below  Little  Rock.  To  this  end.  Rice's  division 
Hade,  on  the  3d,  a  vigorous  demonstration  opposite  the  burnt 
>ridge  behind  which  Marmaduke  was  waiting  for  the  Federals. 
^hile  he  thus  engaged  the  enemy,  Davidson,  taking  a  very  circui- 
>us  route,  was  pushing  his  reconnoitring,  vid  Austin,  close  up  to 
be  Arkansas.  He  returned  on  the  4th,  having  discovered  that  to 
>lIow  this  route  the  army  would  have  to  perform  a  long  flank 
larch,  which  would  be  very  dangerous  and  would  expose  its 
ase  of  operations. 

It  was  necessary  either  to  retire  or  to  reach  the  enemy  without 
elay  by  his  right  wing.  Steele  resolved  upon  the  latter.  He 
new  that  a  good  road  led  to  Brownsville,  vid  Ashley's  Mill,  as  far 
8  the  banks  of  the  Arkansas,  about  twelve  miles  in  a  straight  line 
elow  Little  Rock.  This  road  crossed  Bayou  Metoe  at  Shallow 
•'ord,  a  point  easy  of  access,  and  which  was  insuflSciently  guarded 
y  the  enemy.  He  resolved  to  follow  it,  hoping  it  would  allow 
im  to  turn  the  enemy's  position,  either  by  ascending  the  left  bank 
f  the  Arkansas  or  by  crossing  the  river,  whose  waters,  very  low 
uring  the  summer,  wind  along  through  vast  sandbeds.  He  had 
dth  him  a  ponton-train — a  thing  quite  indispensable,  for  even 
t  this  season  the  fords  are  few,  dangerous,  and  submerged  at  the 
jast  rising  of  the  river.  The  ambulances  and  the  train  having 
een  left  at  Brownsville  under  the  protection  of  True's  and  Hitter's 
rigades,  the  remainder  of  the  army  started  on  the  6th  of  Septem- 
er,  and  by  a  rapid  march  reached  the  banks  of  the  Arkansas  the 
ext  day.  The  crossing  of  Bayou  Metoe  at  Shallow  Ford  was  not 
isputed.  Davidson,  having  started  ahead  to  clear  the  road  with 
ferrill's  brigade,  had  forced,  after  slight  skirmishing  at  Ashley's 
lill,  the  passage  of  a  small  stream  called  Ashley's  Bayou.  He 
x>n  reached  the  banks  of  the  Arkansas,  having  captured  a  few 
f  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and  having  observed,  not  without  sur- 
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prise,  that  their  comrades,  to  escape  him,  were  crossiDg  the 
sas.     The  river  was  fordable  at  this  point.     The  discovery  wi 
precious  one ;  unfortunately,  Davidson  had  too  small  a  force  to  % 
able  to  avail  himself  of  it. 

Steele,  who  soon  joined  him,  at  once  decided  upon  throwing 
part  of  his  army  beyond  the  Arkansas.  He  dared  not  take  it 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  fearing  thereby  to  give  his  adver^^ 
sary  the  opportunity  of  moving  on  Devall's  Bluff  and  catting  hi.5^  ^ 
communications.  These  were  essential  to  him  to  maintain  the  lif5^^ 
of  his  soldiers,  who  found  no  supplies  in  these  wild  r^ons,  an<r^^ 
were  already  on  half  rations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mardi  oi 
the  left  bank  offered  great  difficulties.  Price's  lines,  resting  on  th< 
Arkansas,  were  flanked  by  batteries  established  on  the  right  bank, 
which  commanded  all  the  approaches.  It  was  neooessary  to  tarn 
them.  In  spite  of  the  boldness  of  such  a  decision  in  view  of  the 
enemy  being  master  of  the  passages  of  the  river,  Steele  resolved  to 
divide  his  army  and  ascend  both  banks  at  the  same  time.  While 
Davidson  was  crossing  the  Arkansas  with  his  cavalry  and  march- 
ing on  Little  Rock,  he  intended  to  follow,  with  the  in&ntry,  his 
movement  on  this  side  of  the  river.  The  two  days  of  the  8th 
and  9th  were  employed  in  repairing  the  road  which  he  had  fol- 
lowed from  Brownsville,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  second  day  the 
ambulances,  the  trains,  and  the  escort  brigades  joined  the  rest 
of  the  army. 

The  ford  not  being  passable  by  the  artillery,  Steele  decided  upon 
throwing  a  bridge  over  the  Arkansas.  The  river  at  the  point  he 
selected  is  about  three  hundred  feet  wide  and  describes  a  bend  to 
the  left,  chafing  on  this  side  a  steep  bluff  nearly  thirty-five  feet  high, 
and  surrounding  on  the  other  a  vast  sandbar  which,  on  a  space  of 
twenty-five  hundred  to  three  thousand  feet,  completes  the  bed  formed 
by  the  rise  of  the  river  in  the  winter,  and  extends  as  far  as  the 
other  bluff,  covered,  as  all  the  country  is  in  this  r^on,  with  thick 
forests.  In  the  night  of  the  8th-9th  a  deep  cut  was  opened 
in  the  slope  to  form  the  means  of  access  to  the  bridge.  In  the 
morning  it  was  passable ;  twenty-four  guns  concealed  in  the  woods 
above  the  river  commanded  not  only  the  entire  sandbank,  on  whidi 
no  enemy  could  have  ventured  without  being  discovered,  but  also 
the  woods  extending  beyond.     The  construction  of  the  bridge 
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oommenoed  at  onoe^  while  Bitter's  brigade  was  making  a  demon- 
stration a  few  miles  below  and  exchanging  shots  with  one  of  the 
enemy^s  batteries  posted  behind  an  intrenchment  made  with  bales 
of  cotton.  The  Confederates  had  attempted  to  interrupt  the  work 
of  the  Union  pontonuiers^  but  Steele's  artillery  had  compelled 
their  skirmishers  to  re-enter  the  woods  and  silenced  the  few  guns 
they  had  brought.  Before  the  bridge  was  completed  Price  had 
resolved  to  abandon  Little  Rock.  He  had  with  him  only  his 
division  of  infantry,  composed  of  Tappan's,  Frost's,  and  McCrea's 
brigades,  Fagan's  brigade,  and  Marmaduke's  division  of  cavalry, 
comprising  Dobbin's  brigade  and  Shelby's.  He  was  expect- 
ing, it  is  true,  £rom  day  to  day  Cabell's  cavalry,  which  he  had 
called  back  in  great  haste  from  Western  Arkansas,  at  the  risk  of 
giving  up  to  Blunt  those  extensive  regions.  But  this  reinforce- 
ment had  not  arrived,  and  he  did  not  consider  himself  in  a  con- 
dition, with  his  forces  alone,  to  cope  with  Steele ;  he  feared  that, 
once  master  of  the  crossing  of  the  Arkansas,  his  adversary  might 
march  directly  upon  the  town  of  Arkadelphia,  where  there  were 
important  d^pdts  and  a  park  of  more  than  six  hundred  wagons, 
and  thus  cut  off  his  route  to  the  south.  His  decision  was  approved 
by  Holmes,  his  chief,  who,  although  present  at  Little  Rock,  had 
given  him  the  responsibility  of  the  command  and  the  entire 
direction  of  the  campaign.  Leaving  a  few  men  in  the  works  on 
the  left  bank  to  protect  the  bridge  against  a  sudden  attack,  he  sent 
Marmaduke's  cavalry  against  the  Federals  on  the  right  bank,  to 
stop,  or  at  least  retard,  their  march  and  give  his  army  time  to 
reach  Arkadelphia  before  them.  Fagan's  and  Tappdn's  brigades 
of  infantry  followed  the  cavalry  to  cover  the  left  flank  of  the 
column. 

The  Federals  had  begun  the  crossing  of  the  Arkansas.  Wood's 
brigade  of  infantry  had  passed  the  bridge  and  dislodged  the  enemy's 
skirmishers  lying  in  ambush  on  the  other  bank.  Davidson,  recall- 
ing Ritter,  followed  it  closely  with  his  entire  division,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  the  direction  of  Little  Rock,  whilst  Steele,  leaving  his 
trains  and  a  strong  guard  near  the  bridge,  ascended  on  the  left  * 
bank  the  winding  course  of  the  river. 

The  cavalry,  encountering  but  detachments  which  were  falling 
back  rapidly  before  it,  advanced  quickly  on  the  road  to  Little 
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Bock,  Glover,  at  the  head,  followed  bj  Merrill;  Bitter,  i^"^ 
had  oome  last,  bang  in  reserve.     The  sight  of  two  steaml 
whidi  the  enemy  had  already  set  on  fire  by  orders  of  Pricey 
of  which  thqr  met  the  smoking  huUs^  stimulated  the  ardor  of 
Federals. 

Marmadake,  soon  informed  of  the  direction  thejr  had 
had  stationed  himself  with  his  cavalry  on  a  stream  called 
Foardie,  emptying  into  the  Arkansas  about  four  or  four  and 
half  miles  below  Little  Bock,  and  the  swampy  coarse  of 
he  intended  to  dispute  with  him.    But  his  infimtry  not 
arrived,  he  withdrew,  after  having  stood  the  fire  cS  Davidson^ 
artilleiy  without  engaging  in  earnest  fight,  as  soon  as  the 
had  deployed  his  first  two  brigades. 

In  the  mean  time,  whilst  the  Federals  were  defilii^  in  a 
column  to  pass,  on  the  sandy  shore  of  the  AyWiMymy^  the 
of  the  bayou,  whose  swamps  rendered  the  banks  eveiywhere 
inaccessible,  Fagan  and  Tappan  had  joined  Marmaduka 
latter  had  immediately  assumed  a  new  pontion^  in  which  he 
waiting  obstinately  for  Davidson,  his  left  resting  on  the  high  Ui 
crowned  with  woods  overlooking  the  dried-up  bed  of  the  ri 
The  Unionists  were  drawing  up  after  having  passed  the  obstaci 
Glover  had  sent  ahead  the  Tenth  Illinois  with  a  batterv  of  artil 
ler)',  which  was  following  on  the  sand  the  base  of  the  bluff, 
was  waiting,  with  the  rest  of  the  brigade,  massed  near  the  crossi 
till  Merrill,  whose  skirmishers  were  searching  the  woods,  had  com 
pleted  deploying  his  left.     Bitter  had  not  yet  crossed  the  bayou  — 
Glover's  advance-guard,  believing,  doubtless,  all  resistance  ended  ^ 
and  contemplating  nothing  but  entering  Little  Bock,  was  heed-* 
lessly  and  very  rapidly  moving  forward.     It  had  not  dismountedf 
a  single  man  to  scout  the  woods,  and,  n^lecting  to  unite  with 
Morrill's  skirmishers,  it  was  much  ahead  of  them.     Hence  oo 
turning  the  headland  it  was  surprised  by  a  sudden  and  close  dis- 
charge on  the  border  of  the  wood.     Without  allowing  the  Fede- 
rals time  to  recover,  the  Southern  infantry  which  formed  Ma^ 
maduke's  left  rush  for\vard  into  the  midst  of  them,  and  throw  the 
entire  regiment  of  cavalry  into  confusion.     The  battery,  invaded 
by  the  fugitives,  was  then  abandoned  by  its  gunners  before  having 
been  able  to  fire  more  than  a  few  shots.     Two  guns  and  a  caissoo 
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Ml  into  the  hands  of  the  assailants.  The  confusion  threatens  to 
spread  throughout  Glover's  brigade.  Happily,  the  fire  from  a 
battery  posted  on  the  sand  near  Bayou  Fourche  does  not  allow 
the  Confederates  to  advance  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire,  and  gives 
Glover  time  to  rally  his  troops  in  the  woods  between  Merrill  and 
the  bluff.  The  situation  is  grave.  Davidson  has  behind  him 
an  obstacle  difficult  to  surmount,  in  front  of  him  a  well-posted 
enemy,  and  the  sandy  shore,  on  which  he  rests  his  right  flank  and 
where  his  guns  and  wagons  are  massed,  is  exposed  to  the  fire  from 
the  other  bank  if  Price,  drawn  by  the  sound  of  the  fight,  brings  a 
few  batteries  to  this  bank.  Suddenly  smoke  is  seen  above  the  woods 
that  border  it.  It  is  a  cannon-shot,  and  the  direction  of  the  pro- 
jectile will  fcertainly  reveal  whether  it  was  fired  by  friends  or  foes. 
A  few  seconds  after  the  Federals  notice  the  shell  burst  above  the 
heads  of  their  adversaries.  There  is  no  further  doubt.  It  is 
Steele,  who,  meeting  with  no  resistance,  has  followed  Davidson's 
march,  and  comes  to  give  him  help  at  this  critical  moment,  in  spite 
of  the  river  which  separates  them.  This  sight  makes  the  Union- 
ists self-reliant.  They  attack  vigorously  the  enemy's  entire  line. 
But  the  latter  resists  desperately,  and  withdraws  only  step  by  step 
in  order  to  give  Price  time  to  evacuate  Little  Rock,  forward  his 
trains  on  to  Arkadelphia,  and  destroy  all  the  maUriel  which  he 
cannot  take  away.  And  so  they  cannonade  each  other ;  they  fire 
at  one  another  in  the  woods  without  much  ground  being  gained 
by  the  Federals.  Steele,  apprised  of  Price's  retreat,  thinks*  with 
good  reason  that  the  latter,  after  having  evacuated  the  left  bank 
of  the  Arkansas  and  destroyed  the  bridges  behind  him,  may  avail 
himself  of  the  separation  to  fall  with  all  his  forces  upon  David- 
son. Communicating  with  the  latter  by  boat,  he  recommends  pru- 
dence, and  directs  him,  in  case  he  is  pressed  by  superior  forces,  to 
fell  back  into  the  bed  of  the  Arkansas,  where  he  will  be  protected 
by  the  artillery  posted  on  the  other  bank.  Useless  recommenda- 
tion, as  the  Southern  army  is  in  full  retreat.  Marmaduke,  having 
attained  the  end  he  had  in  view,  has  allowed  Fagan  and  Tappan 
to  depart,  and  about  five  o'clock  he,  in  turn,  suddenly  disappears  in 
front  of  the  Federals,  whom  he  had  until  then  resisted.  David- 
son an  hour  afterward  enters  Little  Rock,  where  Steele  very  soon 
joins  him.     The  latter  has  been  enabled  to  quench  the  flames  of 
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the  bridges,  vrhich  the  enemy  has  tried  to  destroy  on  withdiawii 
and  his  infantry  joins  the  Union  cavalry  to  occupy  the  capital 
Arkansas  and  snatch  from  the  flames  important  maUrid  oont 
in  the  arsenal.     Several  locomotives  are  also  saved,  but  the  entEx^ 
flotilla  collected  by  the  Southerners  on  the  Arkansas,  and  whid^y 
after  the  destruction  of  the  two  steamers  we  have  spoken  of, 
numbered  six,  is  destroyed.     Steele  has  arrived  opix)rtunely — ^n 
that  the  citizens  attempt  the  least  resistance,  but  to  forestall  CabeHy 
whase  advance-guard  had  already  reached  the  outskirts  of  thedt; 
The  presence  of  the  latter  with  four  thousand  men  in  tlie  rani 
of  Price's  army  twelve  hours  sooner  might  have  changed  the  iasi 
q{  the  campaign.     But  it  was  too  late  to  resume  the  stniggl 
Cabell,  finding  the  enemy  in  front  of  him,  marched  by  windii 
roads  and  joined  his  chief  at  Arkadelphia. 

Steele  could  not  follow  them  so  far  with  all  his  army.     Oo 
morning  of  the  next  day,  the  11th,  he  forwarded,  on  the  trade 
Price,  his  cavalry,  which  advanced  to  about  eighteen  miles  soul 
of  Little  Rock  and  picked  up  quite  a  number  of  prisoners. 
campaign  was  now  most  happily  ended.     It  had  cost  the  Fedei 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  but  about  one  hundred  m( 
The  railroad  from  Little  Rock  to  Devall's  Bluff  was  promptly 
put  in  order,  and  communications  were  thus  restored  betwc 
Steele's  army  and  the  d6p6ts  on  the  Mississippi.     The  Unioc:::^^ 
generals  had  nothing  more  to  consider  but  to  establish  their  powei 
on  the  whole  course  of  the  Arkansas.     Blunt  oocupitxl  the  upjwi 
part  of  it,  at  Fort  Smith  ;  Steele  the  middle  part,  at  Ijittle  RiX'k ;: 
and  the  jr»irrison  of  Fort  Iliiidman  the  lower  part,  near  its  ctmflu- 
ence  with  White  River.     These  points  were  connected  together; 
an  imj)ortant  ])ost  was  establishe<l  at  the  town  of  Pine  Bluify  sit- 
uated about  forty-three  miles  in  a  straight  line  below  Little  RiK'k. 
The  Fe<leral  vessels  could  ascx?nd  the  Arkansiis  up  to  this  |X)int, 
then  White  River  as  far  as  DevalFs  Bluff.     lastly,  an  ex|K\litioD 
havinjr  Vieksbiirg  for  its  base  complettHl  the  work  ac(X)mplished  by 
the  Army  of  the  Far  West.     It  was  comix^sed  of  the  old  Logan 
brijrade,  which  Geneml  Grant  sent  with  a  regiment  of  cavalrj'  to 
ex]>lor(»  the  banks  of  Washita  River  in  the  latter  part  of  August 
w^hile  Steele  was  marchinjr  on  Brownsville.     The  Fetlerals,  not 
meeting  any  enemy,  passed  the  frontier  of  Arkansas  and  advanced 
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nearly  as  &r  as  the  village  of  El  Dorado.  They  returned  to 
Vicksburg  on  the  8th  of  September,  after  having  ascertained  that 
Price's  army,  concentrated  at  a  few  points,  such  as  Arkadelphia  and 
Princeton,  had  completely  abandoned  the  rest  of  the  country.  The 
Federals  were  masters  of  the  country  everywhere  they  showed 
themselves.  Discretion,  it  is  true,  kept  them  back  on  the  banks 
of  the  Arkansas.  Although  the  city  of  Little  Bock  did  not  show 
them  the  sympathy  they  had  expected,  they  were  nevertheless  anx- 
ious to  organize  a  solid  administration  composed  of  their  adherents, 
as  they  had  done  at  Nashville,  and  in  the  spring  of  1864  the  Stat« 
of  Arkansas,  considered  as  having  returned  into  the  Union,  was 
allowed  a  local  government  and  representatives  in  Congress. 

Price  did  not  seriously  annoy  his  enemies  in  the  possession  of  the 
vast  r^ions  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  to  them.  For 
all  the  period  that  elapsed  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  we  have  to 
mention  but  one  single  attack,  made  by  Marmaduke  against  the 
post  of  Pine  Bluff.  This  general  stationed  his  division  at  some 
distance  east  of  Arkadelphia,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  October 
proceeded  by  a  rapid  march  toward  Pine  Bluff,  hoping  to  surprise 
Colonel  Clayton,  who  was  in  garrison  there  with  the  Fifth  Kan- 
sas. But  the  latter  had  been  reinforced  by  the  First  Indiana  cav- 
alry, which  had  its  force  increased  to  six  hundred  combatants  and 
kept  on  its  guard ;  bales  of  cotton  piled  up  barricaded  the  streets 
of  the  village ;  the  courthouse  was  turned  into  a  redoubt  hastily 
fortified  and  defended  by  nine  guns.  Marmaduke,  advancing  in 
three  columns  on  the  morning  of  October  25th,  met  with  an  unex- 
pected resistance.  His  four  pieces  of  artillery  covered  the  houses 
with  projectiles;  he  carried  several  barricades,  which  he  set  on 
fire ;  penetrated  as  far  as  the  courthouse,  to  which  the  garrison 
had  retired ;  but  he  could  not  force  this  redoubt,  and,  giving  up 
the  attack,  soon  retreated.  He  acknowledged  a  loss  of  forty  men, 
and  the  Federals  that  of  fifty-seven. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1863  we  have  penetrated  into  the  East, 
the  centre,  the  South,  and  the  West.  We  have  now,  to  terminate  , 
this  long  review,  but  a  few  words  to  say  concerning  the  attacks 
directed  against  the  Federal  posts  of  the  North-west  by  the  Indian 
tribes,  unconscious  allies  of  the  Confederates.  The  great  Sioux 
nation,  to  use  the  usual  term,  comprising  the  numerous  tribes 
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driven  by  the  whites  to  the  west  of  Minnesota  on  the  banks  of  tb^ 
Missouri,  had,  in  1862,  undertaken  against  the  hitter  ao  offensive 
return.  Availing  themselves  of  the  absence  of  the  regular  troopSy 
which  till  then  had  protected  the  advancing  improvements  of  the 
settlers,  the  Indians  had  invaded  the  State  of  Minnesota,  whose 
numerous  volunteers  had  all  gone  to  fight  the  Confederates,  and, 
extermination  being  their  only  aim  in  their  struggle  against  civil- 
ization, they  had  everywhere  marked  their  footprints  by  horrible 
massacres.  General  Sibley,  who  had  been  sent  in  great  haste  to 
chastise  the  Indians,  had  taken  five  hundred  of  them  prisooers^ 
of  which  more  than  three  hundred  were  condemned  to  death  and 
about  forty  only  executed.  But  the  rigor  of  the  season  had  soon 
interrupted  military  operations.  The  immense  plains  of  Dakota 
Territory,  in  the  centre  of  which  they  lived,  were  soon  oovered 
with  a  thick  snow  which  protected  them.  Early  in  the  spring 
a  few  daring  bands  had  again  penetrated  into  Minnesota,  but  their 
depredations  had  been  stopped.  In  order  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  such  raids  it  was  necessary  to  meet  them  on  their  own 
ground  and  reach  the  camps  that  contained  their  fiimilics,  their 
booty,  and  the  provisions  accumulated  for  the  following  winter; 
in  short,  (lis|)erse  them  to  make  them  feel  the  power  of  the 
United  States,  which  they  thought  destroyed,  and  to  reduce  ihem 
bv  starvation. 

A  small  army  composed  of  volunteer  reojiments  was  org;inized 
by  General  Pope  for  this  purpose.    These  forces  were  dividtnl  into 
two  columns.      Sibley,  with   the  first,   comprising  about  fitteen 
hundre<l  foot-soldiers  and   five  hundred   Minnesota  ciivalrymen, 
also  a  few  p^uns,  started  early  in  June  from  the  town  of  St.  Paul 
on  the  ^lississippi  to  proceed,  marching  westward,  in  seareli  of 
the  Sioux.     The  second,  under  command  of  General  Sully,  was 
mustered  in  the  State  of  Missouri ;  it  was  to  ascend  the  river  of 
this  name,  moving  in  a  north-north-western  direction,  to  attack 
the  Indians  in   the  rear  and  cut  off  their  retreat  by  preventing 
them  from  passing  over  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  Sibley's  column  reached  the  bonlers  of 
Lake  Trsiverse  on  the  western  frontier  of  Minnesota,  and,  cx)ntin- 
uing  its  march,  crossed,  from  the  4th  to  the  17th  of  July,  the  two 
branches  of  the  Cheyenne  lliver,  after  having  been  revictualleJ 
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on  the  9th  by  a  train  sent  from  Abercrombie^  one  of  the  posts 
established  on  the  frontier.  On  the  20th  it  was  camping  on  the 
borders  of  Devil's  Lake.  The  Sioux,  whase  plans  of  campaign 
had  just  been  thwarted  by  the  death  of  their  chief,  Little  Crow, 
killed  by  a  white  man,  had  suddenly  retreated  toward  the  Mis- 
souri at  the  approach  of  the  troops.  Sibley,  discovering  the  tracks 
of  this  retreat,  had  started  to  pursue  them,  and  by  forced  marches 
he  had  at  last  reached  them  July  24th  on  the  centre  of  the  high 
plateau  called  by  the  old  Canadian  hunters  Missouri  Hill.  The 
savage  warriors  were  numerous — more  than  two  thousand,  it  is 
said ;  they  belonged  to  the  principal  Sioux  tribes.  Not  expecting 
the  invasion  of  their  territory  whilst  they  were  meditating  that  of 
Minnesota,  they  had  established  their  camps  near  the  frontier. 
Encumbered  by  the  train  they  were  dragging  after  them,  they  had 
not  been  able  to  cope  in  speed  with  the  enemy,  and  had  decided 
upon  fighting,  so  that  the  long  column  of  little  horses  which  car- 
ried the  women  and  children,  the  skin  tents,  provisions,  utensils 
of  all  kinds,  forming  their  scanty  households,  might  have  time  to 
get  ahead.  They  were  lying  in  wait  for  the  whites  on  the  crest 
of  a  hill  called  Big  Mound.  At  the  sight  of  them  Sibley  had  the 
train  parked,  and,  dividing  his  forces  into  two  columns,  advanced 
upon  them.  In  spite  of  the  inferiority  of  their  weapons,  the  sav- 
ages resisted  with  courage,  but  the  fire  of  the  rifles,  and  especially 
of  the  howitzer,  soon  compelled  them  to  retreat.  The  Federals 
found  the  Indian  camp  abandoned ;  they  were,  however,  obliged 
to  take  one  day's  rest,  granting  thereby  a  precious  boon  to  the 
enemy,  who  availed  himself  of  it  to  push  rapidly  forward  in  a 
south-western  direction.  As  soon  as  the  Federals  resumed  their 
march  on  the  26th  the  Indians  attacked  them  again  near  Dead 
Buffalo  Lake  at  the  moment  when  they  were  establishing  their 
camp.  The  Indians  had  vainly  hoped  to  surprise  the  whites  and 
take  their  horses.  Although  vigorously  repulsed,  the  redskins 
did  not  lose  courage,  and  returned  a  third  time  to  the  charge  on 
the  28th,  near  Stony  Lake,  this  time  at  the  moment  the  whites 
were  breaking  up  their  camp.  The  train  incurred  some  dangers, 
and,  although  the  enemy  was  scattered,  to  protect  it  it  was  neces- 
sary to  march  in  battle  array.  The  Indians  by  their  tenacity  had 
attained  the  end  they  had  in  view.     On  the  29th  their  families 
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and  baggage  were  croeui^  in  hafite,  the  MisBOiiri  at  llie  modh  o^ 
Apple  Cteek  near  the  spot  where  Fort  Bioe  now  standai  Tbcjb^ 
lost^  it  is  true,  ahnost  all  their  provisbns  and  many  tenta^  bat 
except  a  lew  aocidentSy  a  few  sarprises  by  the  Fedenb  on  b^ 
banks  of  the  river,  they  had  placed  their  womeoi  chiUran,  lad 
horses  in  sai^.  A  few  shots  only  were  fired  on  the  banb  fff 
the  MiBBOuri,  after  which  Sibley  started  to  maidi  eastwanL  Se 
could  not  pursue  the  Indians  any  fiirther ;  the  absence  of  SnD^y 
of  whom  he  had  no  tidings^  had  enabled  them  to  escape  him.  Baft 
their  losses  were  great,  and  they  vrere  no  longer  in  a  conditiooto 
harass  the  settlers  in  Minnesota;  the  lossof  the  Federals amoanted 
to  only  six  men* 

Sibley  was  very  fiur  out  in  his  reckoning  when  he  expeotoito 
meet  Sully  in  the  latter  part  of  July  in  the  vicinity  of  AppI^ 
Creek.     In  fiust,  whether  the  forming  of  his  colunm  had  de- 
layed him,  or  whether  the  time  necessary  for  the  march  he  bad 
to  perform  had  been  badly  calculated,  he  had  not  been  abk  to 
reach  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Cheyenne  Biver*  in  Missouri  00*^ 
two  weeks  later.    He  was  still  about  one  hundred  and  twoity-fi"^^ 
miles  firom  Apple  Creek.    After  having  been  provisioned  by  ^ 
steamer  sent  from  Fort  Pierre,  he  set  forward  on  the  20th  ^ 
August,  and  ascended  the  left  bank  of  the  Missouri ;  then,  b^"^  ^ 
ing  been  informed  that  the  Indians  had  recrossed  the  river  \mt^^^ 
diately  after  Sibley's  retreat,  so  as  to  re-enter  their  hunti^^^ 
grounds,  he  left  the  river  and  moved  eastward  to  take  them    ^ 
the  rear.     He  had  the  good  fortune  on  the  3d  of  September    * 
surprise  the  camp  in  which  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  warri^  , 
were  assembled  with   all   their  provisions  and   baggage.     ^^\^ 
advance-guard  delayed  the  Indians  long  enough  to  give  the  bi-^'^ 
of  the  (?olumn  time  to  arrive  at  the  moment  when  the  latter,  le^^"^^ 
ing  their  camp,  had  just  resolved  upon  a  hasty  retreat, 
overtaken  by  Sully  .and  compelled  to  fight,  they  defended 
selves  with  unusual  stubbornness,  but  finally  were  put  to  flig'l^^ 
and  availed  themselves  of  the  night  to  disperse.    This  fight,  call^*~ 
"the  White  Stone  Hill  fight,"  cost  the  whites  twenty  dead  a^a^ 
thirty-eiglit  wounded.     They  destroyed  the  camp,  comprising  ihr^^ 

*  This  must  not  be  niiHtakcn  for  the  Cheyenne  River,  a  tributary  of  the 
Kiver,  heretofore  mentionecL 
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[red  tents  and   containing  an  immense  amount  of  provis- 
8ach  as  over  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  dried  buffalo 
k,  and  all  the  booty  carried  away  from  Minnesota  in  the  pre- 
ig  year. 

lie  defeat  of  the  Indians  was  complete ;  the  unfavorable  sea- 
was  approaching;  Sully,  satisfied  with  his  success,  turned 
y  reached  the  Missouri,  and  moved  down  its  left  bank.  The 
)aign  was  ended. 

I  the  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  Idaho  Territory,  a 
called  Fort  Halleck  had  been  attacked  by  some  Indians  of 
Jte  tribe  on  the  21st  of  July,  but  the  garrison,  composed  of 
companies  of  Kansas  volunteers,  had  repulsed  them  after  a 
y  brisk  fight. 


BOOK  IV.— THE  WAR  IN  THE  SOUTH-TTESr. 


CHAPTER  I. 

FORT  PILLOW. 

WE  commence  this  book  with  the  year  1864.   The  cold  weather 
which,  from  the  very  beginning  of  December,  has  interropted 
the  great  military  operations  in  the  valleys  of  the  Rappahannod^ 
and  Tennessee,  continues  with  unusual  severity.     The  Missiasppi 
is  itself  covered  with  ice  far  below  Vicksburg,  making  navigatkm 
at  times  very  dangerous  and  impeding  the  supply  or  victualling 
of  the  Federal  troops  stationed  on  its  banks.     Great  operatioiis 
cannot,  any  more  than  in  the  previous  year,  be  resumed  until  the 
April  sun  shall  have  melted  away  the  ice,  reduced  the  size  of  the 
streams,  and  dried  the  roads,  which  jit  the  thawing  season  are  im- 
passable.    In  a  military  point  of  view  the  year  1864  will  there- 
fore not  begin  until  the  month  of  May.     The  first  four  months 
of  1864  are  a  period  of  transition,  during  which,  if  we  niay») 
express  ourselves,   the  belligerents  wind   up  the  preceding  year 
by  pursuing  one  another  through  the  southern   regions,  where  the 
climate  docs  not  paralyze  their  activity.     These  are  I^ouisiana  and 
Mississippi ;  those  which  are  situated  in  the  same  latitude  more  to 
the  east,  such  as  Alabama,  Florida,  Eastern  Georgia,  and  Soutb 
Carolina,  having  been,  on  the  part  of  the  Unionists,  only  the 
object  of  naval  operations  or  of  operations  limited  to  the  coast, 
which,  as  in  the  preceding  volumes,  will  form  the  subjects  of 
special  chapters. 

Chronological  order  requires  that  we  should  first  follow  the  Fed- 
erals on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  when  Grant  was  so 
suddenly  summoned  with  a  part  of  his  troops  to  the  assistance 
of  Kosecrans  besieged  in  Chattanooga  he  was  soliciting,  in  concert 

430 
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^  Banks^  the  authority  to  send  a  large  expedition  against  Mo- 
Although  his  army  was  already  much  reduced^  he  still 
Id,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  latter  and  the  navy,  undertake 
ampaign  which  the  winter  would  not  have  interrupted,  and 
la  which  he  expected  the  greatest  results.     Such  was  no  longer 

case  in  the  month  of  January,  1864.  There  were  remaining 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  but  a  part  of  the  Sixteenth  corps, 
ted  under  Hurlbut  at  Memphis,  more  than  one-third  of  this 
ps  having,  with  Dodge,  followed  the  tracks  of  Sherman  east- 
rd,  and  the  Seventeenth,  which  under  McPherson  was  occupy- 

the  vicinity  of  Vicksburg.  These  forces,  comprising  six  divis- 
3  of  infantry,  and  one  of  cavalry  under  Grierson,  were  too  few 
number  to  allow  detaching  from  them  for  any  length  of  time 
rhole  expeditionary  corps.  Their  presence  on  the  banks  of  the 
asissippi  was  necessary  to  defend  the  course  of  the  river,  w  hich 

Confederates  seemed  disposed  to  close  again  by  a  last  effort. 
[n  fact,  Greneral  Polk,  who  had  come  to  Demopolis  to  take 
rdee's  place,  had  transferred  his  headquarters  to  Meridian,  a 
tral  point  at  the  junction  of  the  two  most  important  railroads 
this  r^on,  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  the  Southern 
ilroad.  Vast  d^p6ts  of  provisions,  arms,  and  material  had  been 
lected  at  this  place,  whilst  all  the  forces  forming  the  nucleus 
Polk's  little  army  had  been  pushed  westward  to  observe  as 
jely  as  possible  McPherson  and  Hurlbut.  Loring's  division, 
en  thousand  strong,  which  had  returned  from  Georgia,  was 
upying  Canton  with  eighteen  guns.  French  was  at  Brandon 
h  three  thousand  men  and  ten  guns;  Quarles'  and  Baldwin's 
gades,  which  had  been  detached  from  the  Army  of  the  Missis- 
pi  during  the  autumn,  had  likewise  been  returned  to  French, 
1  by  the  end  of  January  swelled  the  effective  force  of  his 
ision  to  five  thousand  men.  In  the  city  of  Jackson,  Gen- 
1  S.  D.  Lee,  who  was  commanding  the  cavalry,  had  established 
ikson's  division,  four  thousand  strong  and  comprising  Ross', 
trk's,  and  Wirt  Adams'  brigades ;  a  fourth  brigade  of  cavalry, 
ier  Ferguson,  was  to  join  him  shortly.  Farther  north,  Forrest 
\  collected  at  Como  and  Oxford  the  numerous  recruits  which 

had  brought  from  Western  Tennessee.  Appointed  major-gen- 
1  after  his  late  success  and  invested  with  a  sort  of  independent 
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command^  he  was  rapidly  organizing  his  force,  which,  Svidei 
into  four  brigades,  numbered  nearly  six  thousand  men.    Evoy- 
where  the  Confederates  were  recruiting  by  fair  means  or  foul — 
everywhere   they  were  gathering  horses,  mules,  and  provirion^ 
The  Federals  established  at  Memphis  had  not  only  to  defend  tb^ 
Mississippi  against  the  army  that  was  thus  forming  by  the  al^ 
of  them,  but  they  liad  also  to  be  prepared  to  oppose  Kirby  Smitlx^ 
who,  master  of  Red  River,  might  suddenly  appear  on  the  bank^ 
of  the  great  river,  without  concerning  themselves  either  abon.* 
Steele,  away  in  the  heart  of  Arkansas,  or  about  the  garrison  k 
by  Banks  at  Port  Hudson,  and  whose  rdle  was  solely  to  protec 
New  Orleans. 

It  was  painful,  however,  to  Grant  and  Sherman  to  confine 
a  simply  defensive  part  all  tliese  veteran  troops,  whose  co-opera- 
tion would  have  been  so  useful  to  them  in  the  campaign  whicb 
they  were  about  to  undertake.     In  order  to  be  able  to  remove  m 
part  of  them  from  guarding  the  Mississippi  it  was  necessary  to 
take  advantage  of  the  first  months  of  the  year  and  place  the  enem/' 
beyond  the  power  of  threatening  seriously  the  Federal  garrisoD^ 
on  the  river.     Another  consideration  was  pressing  them  to  act:  9^ 
we  will  explain  later  on,  the  Federal  Government  had  promisecl 
furloughs  to  all  the  volunteei^  who,  having  but  a  few  months 
more  to  serve,  would  rc-eulist  iiiunediately.      This  measure,  aa 
excellent  one  for  the  future,  rapidly  thinned  then  the  ranks  of  the 
armies  of  the  West.    It  was  therefore  necessary,  if  it  was  intended 
to  act,  to  do  so  promptly,   l)efore  the  time  when,  by  the  effect 
of  these  furloughs,   they   would  be  for  some   weeks  reduced  to 
an   insignificant   number  of  effectives.      It  was  agreed   between 
Grant  and  Sherman  that  the  latter,  forming  a  powerful  movable 
column,  should  leave  Vicksburg  to  penetrate  as  far  as   })ossil)le 
into  the  State  of  Mississippi.     If  he  could  reach   Polk's  little 
army,  he  was  to  press,  attack,  and  fight  it ;  if  it  retreated  at  his 
approach,  he  was  to  destroy  the  stores  and  also  the  railroads,  so 
that  it  might  not  again  collect  within  reach  of  Vicksburg.     Sher- 
man in  this  case  was  to  push  on  at  least  as  far  as  Meridian,  and 
if  he  could  as  far  as  Selma.     According  to  some  of  Grant's  de- 
spatches addressed  to  other  officers,  it  might  even  Ix?  surmiseil  that 
he  had  authorized  his  lieutenant  to  march  on  Mobile  instead  of 
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'"^tracing  his  steps.     We,  however,  do  not  think  so;  not  only  has 

Sherman  positively  denied  it,  but  everything  disproves  such  a 

opposition.     To  undertake  the  long  march  from  Vicksburg  to 

•*^obile  with  the  very  small  army  he  could  collect  would  have 

"^O,  on  his  part,  exposing  himself  to  being  crushed  by  the  troops 

^hich  Johnston  could  bring  together  against  him  from  the  west, 

^^i^,  and  south.     Had  he  succeeded,  he  would  have  found  him- 

^^f^  after  a  long  and  exhausting  campaign,  out  of  all  the  opera- 

•^^Os  in  which  his  part  and  that  of  his  soldiers  were  already 

'^^^X'ked,  and  to  which  the  return  of  the  spring  season  was  to  give 

^^  signal. 

IBut  Grant,  to  mislead  the  enemy,  was  anxious  to  keep  him  in 

^ei^j.  Qf  this  campaign  against  Mobile  and  to  draw  his  forces  on  this 

l€.     He  therefore  did  not  hesitate  to  allow  the  rumor  to  spread 

Long  his  staff,  in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  and  in  the  newspapers 

^*^^t  Sherman  was  about  to  penetrate  as  far  as  the  shore  where 

^*^^  waters  of  the  Alabama  disappear  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

^ie  even  endeavoi'ed  to  spread  it  himself.     In  short,  to  confirm 

^^  he  requested  Banks  to  feign  landing  his  troops  on  that  shore, 

^tld,  the  latter  not  having  deemed  it  practicable  to  draw  from 

*^is  little  army  the  required  detachment,  Admiral  Farragut  took 

H  upon  himself  to  make  the  demonstration  with  a  few  ships. 

The  first  weeks  in  January  were  spent  in  preparing  the  cam- 
X^ign  which  Sherman  was  about  to  undertake.     Hurlbut  received 
Orders  to  abandon  his  watch  of'  the  Corinth  road,  henceforth  use- 
less, and  to  concentrate  in  Memphis  the  troops  strictly  necessary 
to  garrison  the  place ;  the  garrisons  of  the  posts  situated  farther 
^p  on  the  Mississippi  and  in  Western  Tennessee  were  likewise 
:in^iiced  or  recalled,  and  all  the  remainder  of  the  Sixteenth  corps, 
:fbrining  two  divisions,  was  to  embark  on  the  25th  with  its  chief 
for  Vicksburg.     The  vicinity  of  this  place  was  occupied  by  the 
Seventeenth  corps,  numbering  four  divisions.     Sherman  directed 
^IcPherson  to  have  two  of  these  ready  to  take  the  field  with  a 
strong  artillery  force,  whilst  the  other  two  would  remain  in  the 
place.      A  single  brigade  of  cavalry,  under  Colonel  Winslow, 
added  to  the  expeditionary  corps,  was  to  increase  its  effective  force 
to  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  thousand  combatants  of  all  arms. 
This  brigade  could  not  suffice  to  fill  the  r6U  pertaining  to  the 
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cavalry  in  an  operation  of  this  character ;  consequently,  Sherman 
relied  upon  the  co-operation  of  a  numerous  corps  which  General 
W.  Sooy  Smith,  chief  of  cavalry  of  Grant's  army,  and  who 
was  to  take  the  field  at  the  same  time  with  him,  had  come  to 
organize  at  Memphis.  Colonel  (Jeorge  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  estab- 
lished with  a  cavalry  brigade  of  twenty-five  hundred  men  at 
Union  City,  an  important  post  from  which  he  could  watch  over 
the  whole  of  Western  Tennessee,  received  the  order  to  withdraw 
it  without  delay  and  proceed  to  Memphis.  Sooy  Smith  had  found 
between  Corinth  and  the  latter  city  Grierson's  strong  division  keep- 
ing constantly  on  the  watch  in  Forrest's  vicinity.  It  numbaied 
nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  men  and  seven  thoa- 
sand  six  hundred  and  thirty-eight  horses.  Sooy  Smith  reodved 
orders  to  draw  from  these  elements  a  column  of  seven  thousand 
cavalry,  at  the  head  of  which  he  was  to  leave  MemjAis  aboat  the 
Ist  of  February,  taking  with  him  a  few  batteries  of  artillery,  bot 
as  few  wagons  as  possible.  The  route  marked  out  by  Sherman 
took  him,  vid  Pontotoc,  to  Okolona  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Bail- 
road,  then  along  this  line,  vid  West  Point  and  Macon,  across  the 
swamps  of  Okanoxubee,  to  Meridian,  at  which  he  should  arrive, 
it  was  agreed,  on  the  10th.  Grierson  and  his  men  knew  this 
route  well ;  it  was  the  one  they  had  gone  over  the  year  before. 
Perhaps,  instead  of  taking  a  new  chief,  it  would  have  been  prefer- 
able to  confine  the  management  of  this  expedition  to  the  one  who 
had  already  so  fearlessly  explored  this  route.  The  movement  of 
Sooy  Smith  would  necessarily  draw  Forrest  after  him,  and  by  a 
powerful  diversion  prevent  him  from  troubling  Sherman's  march 
as  far  as  Meridian.  The  junction  once  effected  in  this  town,  the 
Federal  cavalry  could  feel  the  route  to  Selma  and  open  the  way 
for  the  remainder  of  the  army. 

In  order  to  further  divert  the  attention  of  Forrest  and  compel 
him  to  disperse  his  troops,  Sherman  resolved  to  have  a  detachment 
of  the  Seventeenth  corps  make  a  demonstration  on  the  Yazoo 
River  at  the  time  of  his  departure.  Admiral  Porter  agreed  to 
give  him  a  few  vessels  to  transport  this  detachment  and  protect 
the  landing  it  might  undertake  to  effect.  Sherman's  intention 
was  that  he  should  move  up  as  far  as  Grenada,  which  was  now 
the  head  of  a  railroad  line  and  a  victualling-centre  for  the  enemy. 
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Slnally,  in  order  to  prevent  Johnston  from  sending  from  Georgia 
mny  reinforcements  to  Polk's  little  army,  Grant  promised  Sherman 
'to  have  Thomas  make  a  demonstration  in  the  direction  of  Da]  ton, 
S8  if  he  wished,  in  spite  of  the  season,  to  resume  the  offensive 
snovement  that  had  terminated  at  the  end  of  November,  1863. 
Sherman  moved  forward  on  the  3d  of  February.     Fully  in- 
formed by  his  scouts  of  the  strength  and  positions  of  the  enemy, 
lie  did  not  expect  any  very  serious  resistance  on  its  part.     The 
real  obstacle  he  had  to  overcome  was  the  impossibility  of  main- 
taining his  communications  with  Vicksburg.     Indeed,  to  main- 
tain them,  after  the  example  of  all  the  Federal  armies  which  had 
until  then  penetrated  the  enemy's  country,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  repair  the  Meridian  Railroad  and  follow  step  by 
step  this  reconstruction ;  the  entire  spring  would  have  been  spent 
for  this  purpose,  and  to  guard  the  line  would  have  required  the 
half  of  his  little  army.     Consequently,  Sherman  had  resolved  to 
undertake  with  all  his  expeditionary  corps  a  regular  raid,  such  as 
those  in  which  the  cavalry  of  the  two  armies  had  for  some  time 
acquired  experience.     The  experiment  was  a  new  one,  and  it  was 
to  be  feared  that  the  infantry,  proceeding  more  slowly,  might  not 
Buooeed  in  finding  in  the  country  the  subsistence  it  needed.     Not 
wishing  to  occupy  the  r^ions  which  he  traversed,  he  intended, 
above  all,  as  we  have  said,  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  all  the  resources 
which  might  be  found  there  and  might  enable  him  to  resume  the 
offensive  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.     This  operation  did 
not  consist  alone  in  destroying  methodically  the  railroads  with 
their  bridges,  stations,  and  rolling  stock,  but  as  well  the  stores, 
arsenals,  d^pdts,  factories,  and  all  that  belonged  to  the  Confede- 
lute  Government.     To  paralyze  the  latter,  Sherman  intended  to 
carry  away  or  destroy  on  his  path  all  that  which,  in  one  way  or 
another,  might  be  useful  to  his  enemy's  army — horses,  wagons, 
cattle,  grain,  mills,  all  the  public  buildings,  even  the  hotels,  and 
of  course  the  slaves.     It  was,  as  we  see,  the  most  rigorous — let  us 
say,  the  most  cruel — application  of  the  laws  of  war,  or,  to  speak 
more  frankly,  of  the  unlimited  rights  that  a  conqueror  arrogates  to 
himself.     It  was  in  this  manner  that  McClellan  had  treated  Vir- 
ginia, and  Lee  Pennsylvania.     Unfortunately,  the  resources  with 
which  these  vast  regions  supplied   the  Confederacy  and  which 
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maintained  its  armies — regions  which  the  Richmond  Goven- 
ment  no  longer  protected  efficiently^  but  which  were  bj  thdr  verf 
extent  defended  against  a  permanent  occupation— coold  be  racked 
only  by  such  a  mode  of  warfare,  and  Sherman^  the  indeiktigtbk 
soldier,  was  not  a  man  to  flinch  before  such  measures  when  he 
believed  them  necessary  to  hasten  the  end  of  the  war.  The  expe- 
dition he  was  undertaking  was  therefore,  in  every'  respect,  the 
first  trial  of  this  new  system,  which  he  was  afterward  to  apply 
on  a  much  larger  scale  in  his  march  to  the  sea. 

It  required  an  extensive  train  to  carry,  besides  the  ammom- 
tion,  the  provisions  which  prudence  demanded  should  be  furnished, 
and  to  go  afar  in  search  of  those  the  country  nught  supply.  A 
thousand  wagons  followed  the  army :  they  carried  twenty  daya^ 
provisions.  The  baggage  and  tents  had  been  omitted.  Shermtt 
himself  had  notliing  more  than  a  blanket  to  wrap  himself  in  near 
the  bivouao-fires  when  he  did  not  find,  to  shelter  himself  some 
abandoned  house  spared  by  his  soldiers. 

The  army  marched  out  of  Vicksburg  in  two  columns.  She^ 
man  had  taken  to  the  lefl  with  the  Sixteenth  corps,  which  had 
reached  Vicksburg  about  the  27th  of  Januar}^ :  he  crossed  the  Big 
Black  Kiver  on  a  boat-bridge  at  Messinger's  Ferry.  McPhenion, 
to  the  right,  was  leading  the  Seventeenth  corps,  and  crossed  the 
river  on  a  temporary  bridge  near  that  of  the  railroad,  the  scene 
of  a  bloody  combat  the  year  before.  The  weather  was  beaiuitul 
and  dry,  the  roads  good,  and  the  soldiers  were  marching  with  ani- 
mation. Informed  of  their  approach.  General  S.  D.  Lee,  whose 
cavalry  was  en  6chchn  all  around  Vicksburg,  forming  a  large  ait- 
ment  of  a  circle,  collected  his  forces  to  contend  with  them  for  the 
roads  to  Ja(;kson.  lie  had  detached,  it  is  true.  General  Ross  with 
one  of  Jackson's  divisions  to  observe  the  Federal  cx])edition  now 
ascending  the  course  of  the  Yazoo  and  to  protect  the  iniprtaiit 
d6p6ts  established  at  Grenada;  but  the  arrival  of  Ferguson,  wh" 
was  bringing  him  a  brigade  from  Okolona,  compensated  for  tln^ 
detachment.  He  hope<i  by  retarding  the  march  of  the  FeJerali 
to  give  Loring's  and  French's  divisions  time  to  reunite  in  ili^ 
city  of  Jackson,  so  as  to  dispute  with  them  the  piissagi*  of  P^'^^' 
River.  Not  having  been  able  to  forestall  the  Federals  on  il>^ 
banks  of  the  Big  Black,  he  was  waiting  for  them  a  little  in  the 
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,  Starke  occupying,  with  two  guns,  the  battlefield  of  Champion's 
EUlly  and  another  brigade  Jefferson  Davis'  plantation  on  the  road 
followed  by  Hurlbut.     Winslow's  cavalry  had,  on  the  evening  of 
bbe  3d,  taken  possession  of  a  bridge  on  Baker's  Creek  at  the  foot 
of  Champion's  Hill,  and  McPherson,  who  had  bivouacked  at  Ed- 
^vrards'  D6p6t,  had  but  to  deploy  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  a  few 
x-egiiBCDts  of  Crocker's  division  to  dislodge  Starke  and  open  a  pas- 
sage for  himself.     During  that  time  Hurlbut  was  also  overcoming 
'the  resistance  against  him,  and  the  two  Federal  columns,  pushing 
vigorously  the  enemy  before  them,  reached  a  point  beyond  Fleet- 
iKTood  and  Bolton  in  the  evening.     The  following  day,  the  5th,  they 
encountered  each  other  at  Clinton  after  a  brisk  skirmish  with  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  which  Ferguson  had  reinforced  during  the  night, 
and  which  Lee  was  commanding  in  person.     Taking  advantage  of 
Lee's  having  deployed  all  his  forces  to  delay  the  Federals  on  the 
highway,  Winslow  took  a  cross-road  to  the  southward,  attacked  him 
in  flank,  captured  many  prisoners  and  one  gun,  and  compelled  him 
to  speedily  retreat.     McPherson,  on  his  part,  was  marching  rapidly 
on  the  tracks  of  Winslow  to  support  him  in  case  the  enemy  should 
attempt  to  defend  Jackson.    But  the  Union  cavalry  did  not  require 
this  assistance,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  they  entered  the  town 
almost  without  striking  a  blow.     Lee  was  moving  northward  upon 
Canton,  where  he  hoped  to  find  Loring.     His  retreat  was  so  hasty 
that  he  had  time  only  to  disperse,  and  not  enough  to  destroy,  the 
boats  of  the  large  bridge  thrown  over  Pearl  River;  which  boats 
the  Federal  advance-guard  hastened  to  gather.      In  the  night 
Force's  infantry  brigade,  summoned  by  Sherman,  came  to  join 
the  cavalry  and  secure  against  any  return  of  the  enemy  the  oc- 
cupation of  Jackson. 

It  was  the  third  time  in  nine  months  that  this  unfortunate  town 
was  taken  by  the  Federals.  It  had  already  twice  severely  suffered ; 
it  experienced  still  greater  trials  the  third  time,  and  fire  destroyed 
a  great  number  of  its  buildings.  However,  Sherman  did  not  tarry 
there  long.  He  had  prevented  French,  Loring,  and  Lee  from 
there  uniting.  The  first  was  in  front  of  him,  the  two  others  on 
his  left.  It  was  expedient  to  take  advantage  of  their  separation 
to  push  forward  and  prevent  their  preparing  for  the  defence  of 
Meridian.     On  the  6th  the  boat-bridge  was  restored ;  on  the  7th 
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the  whole  army  was  leaving  Jackson  by  a  single  road  and  tk 
head  of  the  column  was  beyond  Brandon.      On  the  9th  it  wis 
at  Morton  or  Orion^  where  McPherson  was  halting  for  one  daj 
to  employ  his  army  corps  in  the  destruction  of  the  railroad,  while 
Hurlbut  was  starting  ahead  in  the  direction  of  Hillsboro'.   The 
Confederate  infantr}",  on  the  other  hand,  was  making  a  fonei 
march  to  reach  Meridian  before  the  Federals,  leaving  to  Lee,  with 
only  his  cavalry,  the  care  of  holding  them  back  by  harassing  their 
flanks.     In  this  he  succeeded,  not  owing  to  this  intervention,  hot 
because  the  necessity  of  destroying  the  railroad  slackened  consid- 
erably the  pace  of  the  Unionists.     Hence,  after  having  separated 
firom  the  line  at  Morton,  McPherson,  when  at  Hillsboro',  divopd 
from  the  main  road  to  renew  at  Lake  Station  on  this  line  his  work 
of  destruction.     After  having  returned  to  take  before  Decatur  the 
rest  of  Hurlbut's  column,  he  had  also  to  send  to  the  south  Force's 
brigade  to  disable  Chunky  Station.     Lee,  in  spite  of  the  activity 
of  his  officers  and  soldiers,  had  to  content  himself  with  capturing 
a  few  small  detachments  and  a  few  wagons  that  had  gone  to  fo^ 
age  too  fiir  away  from  the  column.     In  the  mean  while  be  came 
near  making  a  capture  which  would  have  been  better  for  his  cause 
than  the  greatest  of  victories.     It  was  the  evening  of  the  12th  of 
February.     The  rearguard  of  the  Sixteenth   corps  was  passing 
through  the  village  of  Decatur.     The  Seventeenth  corj>s  was  fol- 
lowing it  at  a  distance  of  a  few  miles.     The  village  being  situated 
at  the  crossing  of  a  road  by  which  the  enemy's  cavalrv  might 
come,  Sherman  detached  from  the  rearguard  a  regiment  to  guard 
the  crossing,  and,  trusting  in  its  protection,  he  established  himself 
in  a  house  in  order  to  enjoy  a  little  rest.     In  the  mean  time  the 
colonel  of  this  regiment,  in  haste  to  regain  his  camp,  noticing  on 
the  road  a  group  of  Federal  cavalry,  takes  them  to  be  the  head 
of  McPherson's  column  and  moves  forward  without  further  infor- 
mation.    Scarcely  has  he  lefl  the  village  when  a  small  party  of 
hostile  cavalry,  drawn  in  pursuit  of  a  few  detached  wagons,  enter 
the  village  on  a  gallop.    The  firing  of  the  Confederates,  the  shouts 
of  their  leaders,  suddenly  wake  up  Sherman  and  his  aides-de-(-*impj 
who  have  fallen  asleep  after  having  unsaddled  their  horses.    ThoV 
have  but  time  to  rush  to  a  shed,  which  they  will  endeavor  to  defend 
while  waiting  for  assistance.     Fortunately,  they  have  been  neither 
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reoognized  nor  betrayed.  The  Southern  horsemen,  instead  of  rush- 
ing on  them  and  capturing  them,  disperse  in  the  village ;  a  few 
mom^its  after  the  raiment  which  had  left  so  unseasonably,  return- 
ing at  full  speed,  compels  them  to  ride  away  as  fast  as  possible  and 
relieves  the  general-in-chief.  A  similar  adventure,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, had  already  happened  to  Sherman  at  CoUierville  a  few 
months  before.  Decidedly,  it  was  not  the  will  of  Providence  that 
he  should  &11  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 

The  latter,  of  course,  were  not  aware  of  what  they  had  missed. 
They  were  only  concerned  about  continuing  their  retreat,  for  Polk 
with  his  two  little  divisions  of  infantry,  still  reduced  by  rapid 
mardhes,  could  not  think  of  defending  against  Sherman's  army 
an  open  town  like  Meridian.  To  quit  company  with  the  invaders, 
the  best  to  be  done  was,  therefore,  to  leave  by  railroad  ;  that  was 
the  most  rapid  way  and  the  least  fatiguing.  On  the  evening  of 
the  13th,  French's  division  boarded  trains  for  Demopolis;  Loring's 
followed  it  at  daybreak  on  the  14th.  Polk  himself  started  a  few 
hours  after,  leaving  Lee  to  defend  the  town  for  as  long  a  time  as 
possible.  The  same  day,  at  half-past  three  o'clock,  Sherman,  who 
had  got  the  start  with  a  few  squadrons  of  cavalry,  reached  the 
railroad-station.  After  a  few  musket-shots  the  Southern  horse- 
men left  it,  and,  passing  rapidly  through  the  little  town,  disap- 
peared in  an  easterly  direction. 

By  withdrawing  by  the  Southern  Railroad,  Polk  wished  to  pro- 
tect the  d^p6ts  of  Demopolis,  and  especially  the  large  military 
establishments  at  Selma.  His  effective  forces  did  not  enable  him 
to  protect  them  against  any  attack  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and 
if  Sherman  intended  to  take  his  whole  army  into  the  heart  of 
Alabama,  he  fully  expected  that  the  long  march  of  one  hundred 
and  ten  miles  the  Federals  would  have  to  make  beyond  Meridian 
would  allow  Johnston  time  to  come  to  his  assistance.  But  his 
retreat  completely  uncovers  Mobile,  and  the  Confederate  authori- 
ties are  convinced — a  very  natural  mistake,  as  we  have  said — that 
this  important  port  is  the  objective  point  of  Sherman's  campaign. 
On  the  11th  of  February,  Polk  has  asked  for  powerful  reinforce- 
ments, that  he  may  be  able  to  take  the  offensive  against  Sherman 
and  prevent  him  from  attaining  his  end.  His  demands  have  been 
answered  at  Richmond,  and  the  same  day  Jefferson  Davis  has 
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tel^raphed  Johnston  to  send  him  or  take  him  all  the  foioes  at 
his  disposal.     We  have  mentioned  elsewhere  in  what  conditioa 
McClellan's  old  adversary  had  found  the  army  of  which  Haidee 
had  given  him  the  command,  and  how  much  it  was  weakened 
by  the  sending  of  several  brigades  to  the  West,  by  battles,  disette, 
desertion — ^how  greatly  its  morale  was  shaken  by  defeat.    He  ooold 
not  detach  a  part  of  it  without  abandoning  the  great  gap  whidi 
opens  in  the  AUeghanies,  and  the  entrance  of  which  he  proposed 
to  defend  against  the  victors  of  Missionary  Ridge.     He  explained 
this  situation  to  the  President;  he  represented  to  him  that  the  rein- 
forcements asked  for  by  Polk  could  not,  even  by  railroad,  arrive 
in  time  to  fight  Sherman  if  the  latter  marched  upon  Mobile  Bat 
he  was  not  listened  to.     He  received  on  February  15th  poative 
orders  to  send  General  Hardee  with  Cheatham's,  Cleburne's,  and 
Walker's  divisions  to  Polk,  and  at  once  set  about  executing  them. 
In  the  mean  time,  Sherman  was  only  contemplating  turning  to 
account  the  easy  conquest  he  had  just  made.     He  was  waiting  for 
the  arrival  of  Sooy  Smith  with  his  cavalry  to  send  him  in  the 
direction  of  Selma,  or  move  forward  himself,  if  possible,  along  the 
Southern  Railroad.     The  greater  part  of  the  wagons  and  locomo- 
tives oolleoted  at  Meridian  had  been  carried  away  by  Polk.    There 
was  still  remaining,  however,  considerable  maUriel,  which  was  de- 
stroyed ^vith  the  stores,  sheds,  arsenals,  even  manufactories,  puWic 
build inij^s,  and  a  great  many  private  houses.     The  soldiers,  seldom 
wateliod  over  by  their  chiefs,  indulged  too  often  in  acts  of  pillage- 
The  town  of  Meridian  was  ruined — we  might  almost  say  entirely 
destroyed.     Sherman  then  divided  between  his  two  lieutenants  the 
care  of  making  unserviceable  the  two  great  railroad  lines  which 
crossed  eaeh  other  at  Meridian.     Hurlbut  sent  in  the  dire(^tion  of 
Corinth  and  Demopolis  detachments  which  accomplished  this  work 
for  a  distance  of  about  sixty  miles,  including  eight  bridges.    Those 
that  McPherson  took  westward,  and  especially  south  wan!  lyeyond 
Quitman,  also  accomplished  their  work  as  thoroughly :  one  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  miles  of  road  were  torn  up,  fifty-three  bridires 
and  nearly  seven  thousand  feet  of  piling  in  the  swamps  of  the 
Cfhicasaha  were  burned,  and  nineteen  locomotives  found  on  this 
portion  of  the  line  were  broken  up.     More  than  ten  thousand  men 
were  thus  employed  for  four  days,  working  with  axt^  and  pickaxes, 
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satisfied  with  bending  each  rail  after  having  heated  it^  bat 
Aug  it,  so  that  it  could  not  again  be  straightened.  Never  was 
destruction  accomplished  with  so  much  care.  And  in  conse- 
108  its  effects  were  lasting.  The  Confederates  could  not  repair 
pletelj  these  railroads^  and  all  their  operations  suffered  from  it 
le  course  of  this  year. 

€e's  cavalry  alone  had  remained  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tom- 
ee  to  watch  Sherman's  movements,  Polk  having  moved  all  his 
itry  to  the  east  of  this  large  river  in  the  vicinity  of  Demop- 
In  order  to  extend  farther  around  Meridian  the  zone  of  de- 
ftion,  Sherman  was  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Sooy  Smith's 
jrful  cavalry,  which  he  intended  to  push  farther  than  his 
itry  had  been  on  the  different  railroad  lines,  portions  of  which 
atter  had  already  destroyed.  We  will  mention  later  on  why, 
ir  opinion,  this  co-operation  would  have  been  less  efficacious 
he  seemed  to  think.  However,  he  was  waiting  the  more  anx- 
y  for  his  lieutenant  as  he  had  expected  to  see  him  arrive  at 
idian  at  the  same  time  he  did.  He  availed  himself  of  this 
r  to  give  his  soldiers  a  few  days  of  well-deserved  rest.  At 
on  the  20th,  having  no  tidings  of  his  cavalry,  he  marched 
I  in  the  direction  of  Vicksburg.  As  will  be  seen  farther  on, 
ad  allowed  Banks  to  rely  upon  his  co-operation  in  the  expe- 
n  which  the  latter  was  preparing  to  make  in  the  spring  on 
[led  River ;  he  even  had  informed  him  that  he  could  embark 
le  early  part  of  March  if  Grant  approved  of  it.  Since  no 
)rtant  matter  detained  him  in  Alabama,  he  was  anxious  to 
r  himself  punctual  and  wished  to  hasten  back  to  Vicksburg. 
he  Confederates  did  not  interfere  with  his  return ;  they  were 
^lad  to  see  that  Mobile  was  no  longer  threatened.  A  part  of 
iee's  troops  were  on  the  way ;  they  came  back  promptly  to 
iston.  The  Seventeenth  Federal  corps  followed  the  route 
a  by  the  enemy  in  its  forward  movement;  the  Sixteenth 
ed  farther  north.  They  united  on  the  23d  at  Hillslwro',  and 
ce  by  two  parallel  roads  reached  Canton.  The  Unionists  thus 
;  over  a  country  they  had  not  yet  exhausted,  and  in  which  they 
I  so  much  the  better  as  the  hostile  cavalry  was  no  longer  there 
moy  their  foraging-parties.  They  continued  to  carry  away  or 
•oy  all  that  might  be  of  use  to  the  Southern  armies.     Sherman 
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had  reached  this  town  on  the  26th^  after  having  crossed  Pearl 
River  on  the  25th  on  temporary  bridges.  He  found  there  Wins- 
low's  cavaliy  brigade,  which  he  had  sent  north  as  &r  as  Louisville 
in  hopes  that  it  would  meet  Sooy  Smith.  Winslow  was  returning 
without  having  heard  anything  of  the  latter.  Sherman,  g^i% 
ahead,  entered  Yicksburg  on  the  28th,  and  started  at  once  for 
New  Orleans.  His  troops  reached  the  banks  of  the  Mississipja 
a  few  days  after.  Hurlbut  brought  one  of  his  divisions  back  to 
Memphis.  The  other,  under  Greueral  Mower,  remained  in  Vidts- 
burg  to  form,  with  one  of  McPherson's,  commanded  by  A.  J. 
Smith,  the  expeditionary  corps  intended  to  embark  shortly  for 
Red  River. 

Thanks  to  the  clear  and  dry  weather  which  had  been  prevailing 
during  the  whole  month  of  February,  the  march  of  the  Federals 
had  been  easy.  Neither  the  soldiers  nor  the  horses  had  suffered ; 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  column  on  its  return  was  excellent 
The  losses  in  men  had  been  insignificant  on  either  side.  The 
Federals  had  picked  up  about  four  hundred  prisoners.  They 
were  bringing  also  a  long  column  of  refugees — about  a  thousand 
whites  who  had  compromised  themselves  by  manifesting  Union 
sentiments,  and  more  than  four  thousand  n^roes  of  all  ages  who 
were  fleeing  from  bondage.  This  exodus  was  a  sure  sign  of  the 
downfall  threatening  the  Confederacy. 

We  mu5t  now  follow  Sooy  Smith's  cavalry  in  the  campaign 
which  it  has  so  uselessly  undertaken  to  rejoin  Sherman  at  Merid- 
ian. The  latter  expected  that  his  lieutenant  should  leave  Mem- 
phis on  the  1st  of  February.  He  has  asserted  that  he  gave  him 
the  formal  order  to  do  so.  He  had,  as  we  have  said,  directed  the 
latter  to  form  a  corps  of  seven  thousand  well-equipped  cavalry  by 
adding  for  the  campaign  the  most  able  men  of  Grierson's  divis- 
ion to  the  twenty-five  hundred  men  which  Waring  was  bringing 
from  Union  City.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  doubted  that  this 
brigade  would  arrive  in  the  vicinity  of  Memphis  before  the  1st 
of  February,  and  had  not  foreseen  that  it  might  be  delayed.  But 
whether  the  length  of  the  march  was  erroneously  calculated  or 
the  order  for  departure  had  not  been  duly  sent  to  him,  Waring 
did  not  leave  Union  City  until  the  23d  of  January.  The  cold 
weather  still  continued.     The  roads  were  covered  with  snow ;  the 
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ivers  which  were  to  be  forded  were  frozen  over;  those  which 
Rrere  crossed  by  ferryboats  were  obstructed  by  enormous  blocks 
>i  ice.  Under  a  hard  stratum  the  ground,  overflowed  and  soaked 
Inring  the  autumn,  concealed  a  deep  and  semi-liquid  mud,  into 
irhich  the  horses  soon  sank.  The  march  of  the  brigade  was  most 
aborious,  and  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  Waring  could  not  reach 
mtil  the  8th  of  February  the  village  of  Collierville  on  the 
Vfemphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  which  had  been  assigned  to 
iim  as  the  place  of  rendez\'0U8.  He  had,  in  spite  of  so  many 
)b6tacles,  travelled  over  two  hundred  and  seventeen  miles  in  sev- 
tnteen  days.  Sooy  Smith  had  waited  for  him.  Before  the  arrival 
►f  Waring  he  had  but  five  thousand  available  cavalry.  He  did 
lot  deem  it  advisable  to  take  the  field  with  these  forces  against 
Torrest,  who  had  nearly  six  thousand.  It  was  a  serious  mistake 
»n  his  part,  for  the  disproportion  was  not  so  great  that  Forrest, 
mce  deceived,  as  it  was  easy  to  do,  by  a  few  feints  and  rapid 
nardies,  could  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  Federal  column.  The 
atter  might  have  destroyed  the  railroad  with  a  little  less  care,  but 
irould  probably  have  rejoined  Sherman  at  Meridian,  which  was 
he  principal  object  of  the  expedition.  By  postponing  his  depart- 
ire,  Sooy  Smith  seems  to  have  entirely  renounced  this,  and  to  have 
»nsidered  his  expedition  as  being  entirely  independent  of  Sher- 
nan's,  unless  he  expected,  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  a  delay  which 
iras  hardly  in  accordance  with  his  habit. 

However  that  may  be,  he  did  not  set  forward  until  the  11th 
)f  February,  after  having  given  two  days'  rest  to  Waring.  The 
atter  proceeded  by  a  dii*ect  road  from  Collierville  to  New  Albany, 
vhere  he  was  to  meet  Grierson,  who  with  his  two  brigades  had 
eft  Germantown,  near  Memphis,  accompanied  by  Sooy  Smith. 
[n  spite  of  this  lamentable  delay,  the  Union  cavalry  might  yet 
lave  rejoined  Sherman  at  Meridian  if  it  had  accelerated  its  pace, 
[n  fact,  by  following  the  route  laid  out  for  it,  it  had  about 
wenty-two  miles  to  travel — that  by  making  halts  it  would  have 
irrived  on  the  20th  at  the  rendezvous*  where  it  would  still  have 
bund  the  whole  army,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  march  would  not 
lave  allowed  Forrest  to  stop  it.  But  that  would  have  required 
he  abandonment  of  the  systematic  destruction  of  the  railroad  and 
contentment  with  burning  the  bridges,  as  had  been  done  in  other 
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raids.     Smith  appears  to  have  thought  that  this  complete  destruc- 
tion was  the  principal  object  of  his  enterprise. 

We  have  said  that  Sherman,  before  leaving  Vicksbui^,  had 
organized  an  expedition  which  was  to  ascend  the  Yazoo  River  and 
threaten  Grenada.  His  aim  was  to  draw  in  that  direction  a  part 
of  Forrest's  forces.  In  order  to  divert  still  more  his  attention 
from  Sooy  Smith's  column,  a  brigade  of  infentry  under  Colonel 
McMillen  was  sent  in  the  early  part  of  February  from  Memphis, 
vid  Hernando,  in  the  direction  of  the  Tallahatchie ;  it  appeared 
on  the  7th  in  the  vicinity  of  Wyatt,  near  this  river,  and  feigned 
to  undertake  throwing  a  bridge  across  it.  Forrest's  troops,  as  we 
have  said,  were  distributed  somewhat  to  the  south  of  this  river, 
the  banks  of  which  were  guarded  by  his  outposts.  This  general 
had  succeeded,  not  without  some  trouble,  in  organizing  the  divisi(m 
whose  command  he  had  just  received.  He  had  had  to  contend 
against  the  want  of  discipline  of  the  partisans  massed  around  him 
and  to  provide  for  their  equipment,  which  the  military  department 
had  so  singularly  neglected.  He  had  overcome  these  difficulties, 
and  was  making  ready  to  remain  encamped.  At  the  news  of  the  de- 
parture of  the  Union  expedition,  which  was  ascending  the  Yazoo, 
he  sent,  on  the  7th,  the  brigade  of  his  brother.  Colonel  Jeff.  R 
Forrest,  to  occupy  Grenada.  The  following  day,  being  informed 
of  McMillen's  movement,  he  disposed  his  three  other  brigades 
along  the  Tallahatchie,  the  course  of  which  he  proposed  to  defend 
between  Panola  and  Abbeville.  It  was  when  in  this  position  that 
he  received  the  news  of  the  departure  of  the  two  columns  of  hos- 
tile cavalry  from  Germantown  and  CoUierville.  He  surmised  at 
once  that  their  objective  point  was  the  town  of  Meridian,  in  the 
direction  of  which  he  knew  that  Sherman  was  already  marching, 
and  that  the  other  movements  of  the  hostile  forces  were  only  feints 
intended  to  detain  him  on  the  Tallahatchie.  With  his  usual 
decision  he  resolved  to  give  up  ever}'thing  else  to  pursue  and 
hold  back  if  |x>ssible  these  two  columns.  The  three  brigades 
stationed  behind  the  Tallahatchie  had  orders  to  concentrate  at 
Oxford,  whence  they  could  proceed  quickly  toward  the  Mobile 
and  Ohio  Railroad.  This  movement  was  retarded  by  McMillen's 
demonstration  on  Wyatt,  which  was  supported  by  a  raiment 
detached  from  Grierson's  division.    The  Southern  horsemen,  being 
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vigorously  attacked  on  the  12th,  thought  that  McMillen  wished  to 
force  the  passage  of  the  river.  They  remained  to  defeat  it,  and 
did  not  arrive  at  Oxford  till  late  on  the  13th.  Hence,  Forrest, 
who  had  no  further  doubt  as  to  the  direction  taken  by  the  Federal 
column,  could  not,  in  spite  of  his  impatience,  move  forward  until 
the  afternoon  of  the  14th.  He  directed  Chalmers  to  take  the 
road  to  Columbus,  vfct  Houston  and  West  Point,  with  Richard- 
son's and  McCulloch's  brigades,  in  order  to  reach  the  right  flank 
of  this  column  and  harass  it  bs  much  as  possible  in  its  march. 
He  had  sent  to  his  brother,  who  was  at  Grenada,  orders  to  proceed 
directly  from  that  town  to  West  Point,  and,  taking  with  him 
Bell's  brigade,  he  marched  rapidly  on  the  tracks  of  the  latter, 
hoping  to  rejoin  him  and  by  this  means  overtake  the  enemy  on 
the  railroad. 

He  had  no  time  to  lose,  for  on  that  day,  the  14th,  at  noon, 
Grierson's  division  reached  New  Albany,  and  without  meeting 
resistance,  without  striking  a  blow,  was  taking  possession  of  the 
crossing  of  the  Tallahatchie.  But  Waring  was  not  at  the  rendez- 
vous; he  was  still  far  off.  Sooy  Smith,  compelled  again  to  wait 
for  him,  slackened  the  speed  of  his  men  while  continuing  to  follow 
in  the  direction  of  Okolona  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
and  did  not  reach  Pontotoc  until  noon  on  the  17th.  He  halted 
the  head  of  his  column  a  few  miles  farther  on.  His  rearguard 
had  left  New  Albany  on  the  16th.  Waring  did  not  join  until  the 
next  day  at  a  short  distance  beyond  this  town.  Having  left  Col- 
lierville  on  the  11th,  he  had  in  seven  days  travelled  only  some 
fifty  odd  miles ;  that  is,  about  seven  and  a  half  miles  a  day.  This 
slowness  is  unaccountable  and  inexcusable.  If  his  force  had  been 
so  greatly  worn  out  that  it  could  not  proceed  faster,  it  would  have 
been  better  to  leave  it  at  Collierville,  as  the  delay  in  his  arrival  at 
New  Albany,  where  he  should  have  been  on  the  14th,  at  the  same 
time  as  Grierson,  was  the  final  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  whole 
expedition.  He  made  impossible  the  timely  arrival  of  the  column 
in  the  vicinity  of  Meridian,  and  enabled  Forrest  to  gain  upon  it 
an  advance  which  was  to  prove  fatal. 

The  latter,  in  fact,  had  not  lost  a  moment.  Chalmers,  travelling 
more  than  eighteen  miles  a  day,  was  at  Houston  on  the  16th  and 
at  Palo  Alto  on  the  17th.     He  was  entering  the  fertile  region 
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through  which  tlie  Tombigbee  flows,  and  which  extends,  on 
right  bank  of  this  river,  from  Okolona — ^a  region  which  the 
erals  wished  to  reach  to  devastate,  but  in  which  meanwhile 
men  and  horses  found  all  that  was  required  to  make  them  foigei 
the  fatigue  of  a  long  march.  The  troops  led  by  Forrest  and  his 
brother  had  made  like  haste.  During  the  day  of  the  18th  the 
former  reached  Starkville,  and  the  latter,  passing  more  to  the 
north,  had  crossed  the  railroad  to  reach  Aberdeen  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tombigbee,  and  placed  himself  on  the  left  flank  of  the 
Federal  column.  The  latter  was  completely  outmarched,  for  it 
was  not  until  the  10th,  after  having  allowed  himself  to  be  delayed 
by  the  destruction  of  the  wheat  and  corn  stores,  that  he  reached 
Okolona  Station  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad.  He  had 
encountered,  it  is  true,  a  band  of  militia  of  about  six  hundred  mat 
under  the  command  of  General  Gholson,  who  had  endeavored  to 
keep  him  back,  but  after  having  easily  repulsed  it  he  had  left  the 
Houston  road  to  proceed  eastward  to  Okolona,  and,  avoiding  a 
swamp  of  which  Gholson  wished  to  dispute  the  passage,  had 
promptly  passed  him  by. 

Smith,  then,  had  arrived  in  the  fertile  region  of  which  we  have 
spoken ;  he  had  reached  the  railroad  which  he  intended  to  destroy, 
but  he  had  allowed  Forrest  to  outstrip  him  and  to  place  himself 
between  him  and  Meridian  with  all  his  forces,  for  on  that  same 
day,  the  1 8th,  Chalmers  reached  Tampico  and  connected  his  out- 
posts with  those  of  his  chief.  Smith  does  not  seem  to  have  con- 
cerned himself  about  it,  and  once  at  Okolona,  instead  of  pushing 
forward  to  pass  through  the  hostile  forces  and  endeavor  to  crush 
the  detachments  that  would  be  on  his  road  to  reach  Meridian,  he 
seems  to  have  forgotten  Sherman  and  to  have  attended  to  notiiing 
but  to  destroy  the  railroad  and  annihilate  the  resources  accumulated 
in  this  country.  In  fact,  on  the  19th,  he  divided  his  column. 
Grierson,  with  Hepburn's  brigade,  proceeds  south-eastwardly  to 
occupy  Aberdeen,  and  even  trusts  one  detachment  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tombigbee.  With  his  two  other  brigades  he  follows  the 
railroad,  but  does  not  in  the  evening  go  beyond  Egypt  Station. 
He  has  thus  travelled  during  the  day  only  about  six  miles,  push- 
ing slowly  before  him  Colonel  Forrest's  brigade,  which  has  evac- 
uated Aberdeen  on  the  approach  of  Grierson.     The  next  day  his 
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march  is  somewhat  more  rapid ;  he  reaches^  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon^  the  village  of  West  Point,  fifteen  miles  south  of  Egypt. 
Hepburn's  brigade,  which  he  has  summoned  from  Aberdeen,  is 
not  long  in  joining  him.  But  he  cannot  make  up  for  lost  time. 
Forrest  has  made  all  his  preparations  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
Federals.  He  hopes  even  to  engage  them  and  detain  them  until 
Greneral  Lee — who,  as  we  have  said,  has  remained  between  Selma 
and  Demopolis — may  cx)me  to  join  him  to  crush  them.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  country  seems  suited  to  this  combination.  A  very 
swampy  river,  the  Okatybbeeka,  flowing  from  west  to  east,  emp- 
ties into  the  Tombigbee  a  little  below  Columbus;  the  railroad 
crosses  it  at  a  point  situated  five  miles  south  of  West  Point.  A 
little  distance  from  this  point  it  receives,  on  the  left,  the  waters  of 
an  important  stream,  the  Sookatonka,  also  called  Chootkatonkchee, 
which,  from  the  height  of  Okolona,  flows  from  north  to  south 
parallel  to  the  Tombigbee.  The  beautiful  country  through  which 
the  railroad  passes  is  compressed  between  these  two  watercourses. 
By  penetrating  it  along  the  railway  Sooy  Smith  entered  a  real 
cul-de-sac  formed  by  the  Tombigbee,  a  lai^  river  navigable 
eastward,  the  Sookatonka  on  the  west,  and  terminated  by  the 
Okatybbeeka.  It  was  in  this  cul-de-sac  that  Forrest  had  resolved 
to  stop  him.  Fearing  that  the  Federals  might,  from  Aberdeen, 
wish  to  reach  Columbus  by  the  left  bank  of  the  Tombigbee,  he 
had  caused  Bell's  brigade,  then  commanded  by  Colonel  Barteau,  to 
pass  over  to  this  bank.  Barteau  having  heard,  on  the  20th,  of 
the  movement  of  Hepburn  toward  West  Point,  had  halted  at 
Waverly,  at  the  point  where  the  road  which  leads  from  this  vil- 
lage to  Columbus  crosses  the  Tombigbee;  he  thus  occupied  the 
crossing  of  the  river  and  could  operate  on  either  bank.  Forrest, 
on  his  part,  with  his  two  other  brigades,  proceeded  very  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  20th  from  Starkville  to  the  banks  of  the 
Sookatonka  to  support  his  brother's  brigade,  which  was  with- 
drawn, step  by  step,  toward  West  Point,  opposite  the  Federals. 
The  latter,  deployed  in  battle  in  the  fine  plain  traversed  by  the  rail- 
road, had,  as  we  have  said,  arrived  about  three  o'clock  opposite 
this  village,  and  were  pressing  closely  Colonel  Forrest's  little  band. 
His  elder  brother  arrived  in  due  time  to  reinforce  him  and  allow 
him  to  withdraw  without  being  pursued.     Greneral  Forrest,  in 
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allowing  the  Federals  to  advance  in  the  cul-de-sac,  did  not  wu 
to  be  entrapped  in  it  himself  and  engage  in  earnest  fight,  having'^^ 
•  in  his  rear  rivers  diflScult  to  cross.  The  Okatybbeeka,  swelled  by  ^^ 
recent  rains^  was  inaccessible  and  impassable.  There  was  between  -^ 
its  confluence  with  the  Sookatonka  and  Tombigbee  but  one  bridge, 
that  of  the  railroad.  The  Sookatonka  offered  also  a  formidable 
obstacle.  It  could  be  crossed  but  on  two  bridges— one  very  near 
the  confluence,  which  Forrest  had  captured  on  his  coming  fix>m 
Starkville,  and  beyond  which  the  road  crossed  a  large  swamp, 
forming  thus  a  long  and  narrow  defile ;  the  other,  more  accessi- 
ble, was  situated  about  four  miles  up  the  river,  near  the  village 
of  Siloam.  Forrest  recrossed  first  with  his  three  brigades,  and 
went  himself  with  a  part  of  Richardson's  brigade  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  second  one,  from  which  he  dislodged  a  hostile 
detachment.  He  occupied,  therefore,  on  the  west  the  only 
bridges  by  which  Sooy  Smith,  if  he  wished  to  turn  back, 
could  retrace  his  steps  out  of  the  cul-de-sac  into  which  he  had 
penetrated. 

The  latter,  after  having  ascertained  in  the  evening  that  these 
points  were  strongly  held  by  the  enemy,  appears  to  have  imme- 
diately decided  upon  retreating.    Whether  he  considered  the  object 
of  his  expedition  as  being  reached  or  not,  he  had  quickly  under- 
stood the  dangers  of  the  position  in  which  he  had  placed  himself. 
His  numerical  superiority,  though  trifling,  however,  over  Forrest, 
enabled  him  to  encounter  him  advantageously  on  open  ground,  but 
he  could  not  undertake  to  force,  in  spite  of  him,  the  passage  of 
rivers  so  difiicult  of  access  as  the  Okatybbeeka  and  Sookatonka. 
If  he  had  only  thought  of  rejoining  Sherman,  if  he  had  been  cer- 
tain not  to  find  any  other  adversary  than  Forrest  in  penetrating 
southwardly,  he  might  have  turned  the  Sookatonka  to  reach  Hous- 
ton, and  from  there  Louisville,  the  town  where,  two  days  later, 
Winslow  was  going  in  search  of  him.     But  he  must  have  thought 
Sherman  already  far  from  Meridian,  and  he  might  apprehend  that 
Lee  would  come  with  his  division  to  join  Forrest,  as  the  latter 
requested  him.     He  was  therefore  right  to  retrace  his  steps,  and 
by  promptly  deciding  upon  this  he  probably  avoided  an  irrepara- 
ble disaster.     But  it  was  nevertheless  a  sad  extremity,  the  result  of 
several  delays  that  had  marked  first  his  departure,  then  his  march 
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the  crossing  of  the  Tallahassee.'*'  On  the  other  hand^  finding 
elf  at  the  head  of  such  a  strong  force^  he  should  not  have  given 
novement  the  appearance  of  a  real  retreat  He  should  have, 
8  effect,  as  well  as  the  moral  wel&re  of  his  column,  returned 
emphis  by  a  new  route,  and  not  have  followed  that  which  his 
>ra  had  marked  bj  carrying  away  or  destroying  everything  on 
march,  and  which  could  no  longer  offer  them  any  resources, 
^e  all,  he  should  have  sought  and  seized  the  first  favorable 
rtunit|r  to  attack  Forrest,  so  as  to  paralyze  him,  if  it  were 
ble,  and  thus  prevent  him  from  making  new  incursions  into 
essee.  Sherman  had  given  him  positive  orders,  and,  putting 
yn  his  guard  against  the  unusual  vigor  with  which  the  latter 
'.  his  first  attack,  whatever  might  be  his  numerical  inferiority, 
ad  recommended  him,  after  having  repulsed  this  attadc,  to 
in  his  turn,  the  offensive.  As  will  be  seen,  Sooy  Smith  gave 
heed  to  these  recommendations  or  did  not  think  himself  able 
low  them. 

I  the  21st,  at  daybreak,  a  train  composed  of  draught  animals 
A  in  the  direction  of  Okolona.  It  was  accompanied  by  a 
great  number  of  horses  and  mules — three  thousand,  it  was 
-which  had  been  picked  up  on  the  road,  and  which  carried 
Tuits  of  the  plunder  which  the  soldiers  and  many  of  the 
re  had  freely  indulged  in.  To  this  column,  already  so  heavy, 
joined  that  of  the  fugitive  n^roes  whom  Smith  had  impru- 
y  welcomed  and  protected,  and  who  also  numbered  several 
and.  It  was  quite  natural  that  Sherman's  army,  making 
try  halts  and  having,  after  all,  nothing  to  fear,  should  receive 
iven  invite  the  unfortunate  ones  it  was  thus  snatching  out  of 
py.  But  a  column  of  cavalry  should  have  closed  its  ranks 
e  fiigitives,  in  order  not  to  be  in  the  alternative  of  either 
loning  them  to  preserve  its  mobility  or  sacrifice  it  to  save 
The  train,  encumbered  with  this  undisciplined  crowd,  was 
aing  troublesome  to  the  Federals.  Smith  gave  it  McCrillis' 
de  as  an  escort,  Waring  followed  it,  whilst  Grierson,  with 
mm's  brigade,  was  making  a  strong  demonstration  against 
ountry  around  the  Sookatonka  to  mask  the  retreat. 

e  had  travelled,  on  an  average,  less  than  twelve  miles  a  day  sinoe  his 
ure  from  the  vicinity  of  Memphis. 
Vol.  IV.— 29 
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Forrest  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  deceived  bj  this  demonstm- 
tioD :  in  the  morning  he  crossed  with  his  brother  the  bridge  oq 
the  Starkville  road,  of  which  he  had  watched  the  outlet,  and  soon 
discovered  the  movement  of  the  Federal  column.  Summoning  at 
once  McCuUoch's  brigade,  he  pressed  hard  on  Hepburn,  who  had 
commenced  to  {all  back  on  Okolona,  and  directed  Chalmers  to 
ascend  the  right  bank  of  the  Sookatonka  with  Sichardson  and 
all  the  troops  remaining  at  Starkville,  to  prevent  the  Federals 
from  coming  out  of  the  cul-de-sac  by  crossing  this  sixeam.  He 
hoped  that  they  would  not  risk  themselves  so  soon  to  retreat,  and 
that  he  might  be  able  to  hold  them  until  Lee's  arrival,  which 
was  announced  for  the  next  day,  at  Starkville.  But  these  hopes 
were  soon  disappointed,  and,  after  having  exchanged  a  few  shots 
with  the  Federals  near  West  Point,  he  saw  that  he  had  nothing 
left  but  to  avail  himself  of  their  retreat  to  harass  them  and  create 
confusion  in  their  march. 

Great  diligence  was  necessary  to  avoid  being  outstripped  by 
them,  the  more  so  as  the  roads,  broken  up  by  thousands  of  horses, 
made  the  march  of  the  cavalry  very  arduous.  Fortunately,  For- 
rest received  at  this  decisive  moment  an  important  reinforcement 
Barteau,  seeing  that  the  enemy  did  not  show  himself  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tombigbee,  crossed  the  river  and  joined  Forrest  with 
his  brigade.  Although  it  was  reduced  to  about  twelve  hundred 
men,  it  gave  Forrest  the  means  of  attacking  vigorously  the  enemy's 
column,  for  it  brought  up  to  thirty-five  hundred  the  number  of 
combatants  which  he  could  bring  into  line.  While  Barteau,  by 
his  orders  passing  to  the  east  of  the  railroad,  endeavors  by  rapid 
marching  to  get  ahead  of  the  Federals  and  to  threaten  their  right 
flank,  he  starts  in  pursuit  of  them  with  the  rest  of  his  troops,  and 
strives,  by  pressing  closely  on  Hepburn's  brigade,  to  retard  its 
speeci. 

After  several  skirmishes,  in  which  he  always  takes  the  lead, 
he  at  last  compels  this  brigade  to  deploy  in  order  to  cope  with 
him.  Causing  about  one  thousand  of  his  horsemen  to  dismount, 
he  approaches  quickly  the  Second  Iowa  and  the  Seventh  Illinois, 
which  are  waiting  the  attack.  These  two  raiments  resist  For- 
rest's much  greater  forces,  and,  deploying  step  by  step  in  good 
order,  cover  the  retreat  of  the  column.     When  the  night  comes 
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bo  separate  the  combatants  the  latter  makes  its  bivoaac  a  few  miles 
aouth  of  Okolona. 

The  following  day,  at  daybreak^  preparations  are  making  on 
Ixith  sides  for  the  struggle.  Forrest,  with  his  usual  audacity, 
"wishes,  in  order  to  annoy  the  Federals,  to  make  them  believe  that 
"they  are  surrounded  by  enemies  in  greater  numbers  than  they  are. 
Pushing,  then,  Barteau  on  their  right  flank,  and  reserving  to 
himself  the  harassing  of  their  rearguard  with  only  McCuUoch's 
brigade,  he  directs  his  brother  to  take  a  road  on  the  leil  and  to 
make  a  forced  march  to  overtake  the  head  of  the  enemy'd  column 
and  cut  off  his  retreat  between  Okolona  and  Pontotoc.  He  knows 
that  this  head  is  the  weak  point  of  the  column,  since  it  escorts  the 
train  and  the  fugitives,  and  that  it  will  be  easy  to  interrupt  its 
pn^ress.  If  Sooy  Smith  had  remembered  Sherman's  advice, 
before  continuing  a  retreat  that  had  become  necessary  he  would 
have  endeavored  to  put  Forrest  in  such  a  condition  as  might  pre- 
vent his  being  annoyed  by  him.  Everything  seemed  to  invite 
him  to  this.  He  had  behind  him  a  woody,  rolling  country,  and 
only  one  road  on  which  he  had  to  stretch  his  whole  column — a 
ground  very  favorable  to  surprises  and  very  difficult  to  clear. 
Around  Okolona,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  vast  plain,  well  culti- 
vated, very  open,  which  was  therefore  well  suited  for  the  evolutions 
of  a  numerous  cavalry.  It  was  in  this  plain  that  Smith,  availing 
himself  of  his  superiority,  sliould  have  waited  for  and  fought 
Forrest,  even  should  the  latter  have  united  all  his  forces  to  attack 
him.  The  opportunity  was  the  more  favorable  as  these  forces 
were  divided,  and  as  he  might  have  been  able  to  crush  succes- 
sively Barteau  and  McCulloch,  beginning  with  either  the  one  or 
the  other.  He  did  nothing  of  this,  and,  thinking  of  nothing  but 
of  accelerating  his  retreat,  he  began  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning 
to  move  his  troops  in  a  single  column,  without  even  endeavoring 
to  feel  for  the  enemy  and  estimate  his  forces.  The  soldiers,  whom 
Grierson  had  not  accustomed  to  serve  a  campaign  in  that  manner, 
seeing  this  march,  which  resembled  a  flight,  and  hearing  musket- 
shots  now  behind  them,  now  on  the  right,  now  on  the  left,  nat- 
urally believed  that  their  chief  was  concealing  himself  in  front  of 
overwhelming  forces,  and  hence  they  lost  all  their  ardor,  and  dis- 
couragement was  not  long  in  taking  possession  of  them.     This 
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day  the  advance-guard  and  the  escort  of  the  train  are  entrusted 
to  Hepburn.  Waring  follows  him  at  some  considerable  distance ; 
McCrillis  brings  up  the  rear.  Forrest  had  halted  with  his  two 
brigades  fourteen  miles  south  of  Okolona ;  he  had  thus  allowed 
the  Federals  to  gain  some  ground.  But  he  made  up  tix  it  by 
setting  forward  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  overtook  their 
rearguard  while  it  was  passing  the  town  of  Okolona.  The  motment 
had  come  to  attack  them  vigorously.  Seeing  at  a  distance  Bar- 
teau's  troops,  whidi  have  formed  north  of  the  town,  on  the  right 
flank  of  the  enemy's  column,  he  leaves  McCulloch  to  rgoin  them 
and  direct  their  movements.  During  this  time  the  Federals,  find- 
ing themselves  pressed,  have  taken  a  fighting  position.  Waring, 
continuing  the  march  with  the  train,  has  detached  on  the  right  the 
Seventh  Indiana  to  support  the  Fourth  r^ulars,  which  covers  on 
this  side  the  flank  of  the  column  against  Barteau.  McCrillis  poets 
himself  in  a  line  with  them  on  leaving  the  town.  Hepburn  has 
halted  six  miles  &rther  on  in  a  very  good  position.  One  brigade 
and  a  half  only  is  thus  in  line  to  cope  with  Forrest  The  latter, 
encouraging  by  his  presence  Barteau's  soldiers,  who  up  to  the 
present  time  have  been  satisfied  with  exchanging  a  few  musket- 
shots  with  the  enemy,  leads  them  against  the  Fourth  r^ulars  and 
the  Seventh  Indiana.  The  first  attack  is  repulsed,  and  the  Fede- 
rals hold  themselves  in  the  last  houses  of  Okolona,  which  McCul- 
loch has  not  yet  been  able  to  reach.  But  Forrest  returns  to  the 
charge  with  the  greater  part  of  the  brigade,  and,  outflanking  the 
line  of  the  two  Federal  raiments,  whose  retreat  he  threatens  to 
cut  off,  he  dashes  on  McCrillis'  brigade.  The  latter,  attacked  at 
the  same  time  by  McCulloch,  thinks  himself  flanked  and  disbands 
in  an  instant.  An  entire  battery,  overturned  in  the  ditches  on  the 
road,  is  abandoned,  and  the  whole  band  in  the  greatest  confusion 
rushes  on  this  road  in  the  direction  taken  by  the  remainder  of  the 
column.  The  Confederates  avail  themselves  of  this  easy  victory 
to  pick  up  a  number  of  prisoners,  a  great  deal  of  booty,  and  push 
before  them  the  dismayed  crowd,  which  offers  no  further  resistance. 
Finally,  the  Seventh  Indiana  and  the  Fourth  regulars,  under  the 
leadership  of  Grierson,  succeed  in  re-forming;  Hepburn's  brigade, 
coming  to  their  assistance,  opens  its  ranks  to  allow  the  crowd  of 
fugitives  to  pass,  and  waits  resolutely  for  the  enemy  in  It  good 
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poBition.  This  is  a  hill  covered  with  underbrush^  flanked  on  the 
nght  and  left  hj  a  swamp,  and  accessible  only  by  a  crest  which 
£dlow8  the  road  firom  Okolona  to  Pontotoc.  They  are  about  six 
miles  from  the  latter  town.  Barteau's  troops,  a  goodly  number  of 
^whom  have  been  outmarched,  are  suddenly  stopped.  The  moment 
is  an  important  one  for  Forrest,  who  has  remained  at  their  head. 
He  happily  sees  the  remainder  of  his  forces  arrive.  His  brother^ 
who  has  not  been  able  to  get  in  advance  of  the  enemy,  finds  him 
on  debouching  into  the  road  after  having  made  the  required 
detour.  McCuUoch  rejoined  his  chief  a  few  moments  after.  For- 
rest soon  deploys  their  two  brigades,  the  first  on  the  right,  the 
second  on  the  left,  of  the  road.  Leaving  to  his  brother  the  direc- 
tion of  one  wing,  he  proceeds  to  take  that  of  the  other  near 
McCulloch,  and  at  three  o'clock  gives  the  order  for  the  attack. 
The  approadies  of  the  position  of  the  Federals  are  promptly 
carried  on  the  right,  but  their  well-sustained  fire  causes  the  assail- 
ants to  fidl  back.  Colonel  Forrest  is  killed  at  the  head  of  his 
soldiers,  whom  he  encourages  in  vain  before  McCulloch  can  come 
into  line.  Qeneral  Forrest,  who  has  hastened  to  witness  his 
brother's  last  moments,  leads  his  brigade  again  to  the  assault. 
This  time  the  Federals  retire,  but  step  by  step,  inflicting  consid- 
erable losses  on  the  enemy,  and  soon  make  another  stand.  Hep- 
bom  with  his  cavalry  and  the  Fourth  regulars  holds  back  For- 
rest's brigade,  and  it  requires  the  arrival  of  McCulloch  to  compel 
him  to  move  forward.  He,  however,  surrenders  yet  but  little 
ground,  and  proceeds  to  re-form  behind  Waring's  brigade,  which, 
in  its  turn,  has  halted  to  cover  the  retreat.  It  may  be  feared,  in 
fact,  that  this  retreat  will  soon  degenerate  into  a  complete  rout. 
McCrillis'  brigade  has  not  been  able  to  rally.  The  runaway  sol- 
diers, whose  number  has  increased  at  every  step,  mingle  with  the 
train  and  the  n^roes,  and  form  an  immense  mass  rebellious  to  all 
authority,  which  encumbers  the  road.  Before  coming  to  take  part 
in  tlie  struggle  Waring  has  endeavored  to  turn  and  hold  it  back 
in  a  glade  neighboring  the  road.  He  did  not  succeed  in  this,  and 
the  distracted  crowd  has  by  its  sole  impetus  broken  through  two 
of  his  raiments.  His  brigade  and  Hepburn's  alone  have  to 
bear  the  whole  burden  of  the  fight.  If  the  line  is  broken 
the  whole  column  is  lost  for  ever.     But  Smith  and  Grierson 
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cause  them  to  take^  on  Jay's  farm,  a  position  in  which  they  will 
be  the  better  able  to  repulse  the  enemy's  assaults,  as  the  latter  have 
themselves  suflFered  much.  Animated  by  the  heat  of  the  pursuit 
and  burning  with  anxiousness  to  avenge  his  brother,  Forrest  has 
not  ceased  crossing  swords  with  the  Federals  without  looking  back 
to  see  if  he  is  followed.  Barteau's  brigade  has  remained  behind 
to  re-form  its  ranks ;  two  regiments  only  of  Forrest's  brigade  have 
been  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  Southern  general.  The  latter,  lead- 
ing them,  attacks  on  his  right  the  enemy's  position,  and  directs 
McCulloch,  who  arrives,  to  deploy  his  brigade  on  the  left  and 
to  likewise  attack  the  enemy.  This  force  advances,  in  spite  of 
the  fire  from  a  battery  of  the  Fourth  Missouri,  and  takes  posses- 
sion of  a  ravine  through  which  it  can  move  forward  under  cover. 
But  it  is  not  able  to  resist  the  counter-charge  of  the  latter  regi- 
ment. McCulloch  is  wounded  and  his  brigade  repulsed.  Forrest, 
who  has  advanced  on  his  side,  has  experienced  additional  losses ; 
the  force  that  follows  him  is  reduced  to  three  hundred  men,  almost 
all  infantry.  McCulloch's  retreat  leaves  Forrest  isolated  at  the 
moment  when  the  Federals  take  the  offensive  to  support  the 
Fourth  Missouri,  whose  fire  has  kept  him  back  in  his  pursuit 
The  Seventh  Indiana,  crossing  at  a  gallop  the  glade  in  which 
Forrest  has  advanced,  compels  him  to  promptly  take  shelter  in 
the  prolongation  of  the  glade  which  McCulloch  has  abandoned 
on  the  left.  The  Confederates  avail  themselves  of  their  position 
to  receive  the  hostile  cavalry  with  a  well-sustained  musketry 
fire.  But  they  are  much  exposed,  as  Smith  might  unite  all 
his  forces  to  crush  them,  and  it  would  be  the  moment  to  follow 
Sherman's  advice ;  but  darkness,  coming  on  then,  does  not  en- 
able the  Federals  to  discover  the  weakness  of  their  adversaries, 
whose  position  they  have  overreached  on  the  right,  and  McCul- 
loch, in  his  turn,  taking  them  in  flank,  disengages  his  chief. 

Night  has  come;  both  parties  are  exhausted.  The  Federals 
think  only  of  retreating;  they  abandon  all  their  wounded  and 
broken  cannon,  and  set  forward  to  rejoin  the  train  and  fugitives 
that  have  preceded  them  on  the  Pontotoc  road.  They  do  not 
halt  until  they  come  near  that  place  at  midnight,  and  after  a 
few  hours'  rest,  during  which  Smith  and  his  lieutenants  endea- 
vor to  re-establish  order  in  the  column,  the  latter  receives  again 
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le  order  for  departure.  Thanks  to  thb  hurried  retreat^  it  reachesi 
1  the  23d  at  noon^  the  banks  of  the  Tallahatchie  at  New  AI- 
iny ;  in  the  evening  Waring's  brigade,  relieving  Hepburn's  as 
le  rearguard^  crosses  in  its  turn  the  bridge  and  destroys  it.  The 
'ederals  had  henceforth  nothing  more  to  fear ;  but,  after  havmg 
[lowed  themselves  to  be  beaten  by  forces  much  inferior  in  num- 
er,  after  a  too  hasty  retreat  in  which  they  had  offered  the  sight 
r  a  most  shameful  defeat,  they  seem  not  to  have  even  perceived 
lat  the  enemy  had  renounced  pursuing  them.  Convinced  that 
ley  would  be  safe  only  in  their  old  encampments,  they  did  not 
iacken  their  pace  before  having  crossed,  on  the  24th,  the  Tippah 
liver.  Grierson's  division  returned  to  Germantown  on  the  25th ; 
V'aring's  brigade,  passing  through  Collierville,  reached  Mem- 
his  on  the  27th.  The  losses  in  men  were  not  great.  They 
mounted  to  four  or  five  hundred — three  hundred  in  the  combats 
mght  on  the  22d  near  Okolona — but  nearly  one-half  the  cavalry 
ere  on  foot,  having  left  their  foundered  horses  behind  them.  All 
le  wounded  and  seven  cannon  had  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
lemy.  These  troops,  so  fine  on  starting,  were  deeply  discouraged 
ad  unfit  for  some  time  to  reassume  the  offensive.     They  had,  it 

true,  destroyed  an  important  railroad  and  impoverished  a  fer- 
le  region,  but  .were  fully  aware  that  the  object  of  the  expedition 
ad  been  missed. 

1 '<  rrest  on  the  22d  was  not  in  a  condition  to  continue  the  pur- 
lit,  and  a  daring  adversary  might  have  made  him  pay  dear  for 
is  boldness.  He  contented  himself  with  forwarding  on  the  tracks 
f  the  enemy  the  seven  hundred  men  whom  Gholson  brought  quite 
pportunely  at  this  time,  and  who  picked  up  a  goodly  number  of 
:ragglers.  During  this  time  he  retraced  his  steps,  with  the  re- 
minder of  his  troops,  to  join  Chalmers  and  give  his  division  the 
»t  of  which  it  was  so  much  in  need  before  undertaking  a  new 
xpedition  which  he  was  already  contemplating.  He  found  at 
tarkville,  with  Chalmers,  Greneral  Lee  and  a  part  of  his  division, 
'he  latter,  seeing  Sherman  again  take  the  road  to  Vicksburg,  and 
aving  no  longer  to  defend  that  of  Selma,  had  promptly  reached 
le  banks  of  the  Okatybbeeka  in  the  hope  of  still  finding  Forrest  and 
mith  struggling  near  this  stream,  and  to  complete  the  defeat  of  the 
itter.   The  prompt  retreat  of  the  Federals  as  far  as  Okolona  ba£9ed 
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this  design.  Forrest,  however,  had  his  revenge  to  take.  After 
having  repulsed  the  invasion  he  was  anxioos,  in  his  turn,  to  invade 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  disarmed  by  the  concentration  of  the  Fed- 
eral armies. 

Before  following  up  this  new  campaign  we  must  say  a  few  words 
Fording  the  demonstrations  made  by  the  Unionists  against  Gre- 
nada, Dalton,  and  Mobile  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  ^verst- 
ries  while  Sherman  was  marching  against  Meridian. 

The  expedition  which  the  latter  had  oi^nised  to  ascend  the 
Yazoo  River  was  composed  of  two  regiments  of  infantiy — one 
white,  the  other  black — and  of  two  hundred  horsemen,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  James  H.  Coates,  embarked  on  five  transports 
and  five  gunboats  detached  by  Admiral  Porter  under  the  commaDd 
of  Captain  Owen.  It  left  Haynes'  Bluff  on  the  31st  of  January. 
Coates'  instructions  directed  him  to  take  possession  of  the  Yasoo 
River,  Fort  Pemberton,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  Grenada.  He 
was  thus  to  annoy  Forrest,  and  compel  him  to  leave  on  this  side 
a  part  of  hLs  forces,  and  avail  himself  of  his  absence  to  di^)er9e 
the  bands  of  partisans  that  he  might  have  left  in  that  countiy. 
Owen,  while  supporting  him,  was  to  survey  the  navigable  water- 
courses which  unite  to  form  the  Yazoo  River. 

The  flotilla  on  the  4th  of  February  reached  the  village  of  Liver- 
pool, situated  about  twenty-five  miles  above  Haynes'  Bluff.  A 
high  hill  crowned  by  a  few  works  commanded  the  river ;  it  was 
occupied  by  hostile  troops,  who  immediately  opened  fire  on  the 
Federal  vessels.  Coates  landed  a  regiment,  the  Eleventh  Illi- 
nois, to  dislodge  them,  but  these  troops  were  repulsed  after  hav- 
ing lost  thirty-three  men,  and  compelled  to  re-embark  promptly. 
This  check  did  not  stop  the  expedition,  as  the  flotilla  took  advan- 
tage of  the  night  to  force  the  passage,  and  arrived  on  the  9th 
opposite  Yazoo  City,  which  was  found  defenceless.  Two  days 
after  Coates  re-embarked  his  troops  to  continue  ascending  the 
Yazoo,  and  without  impediment  reached  the  village  of  Green- 
wood, where  he  disembarked  his  cavalry.  Fort  Pemberton,  sit- 
uated in  the  neighborhood,  was  destroyed ;  there  could  be  seen 
here  and  there  on  the  river  the  hulls  of  the  few  vessels  which  the 
Federals  had  abandoned  the  year  before,  and  of  some  which  the 
Confederates  had  themselves  destroyed  after  the  capture  of  Vicks- 
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rg.  But  the  water  was  too  low  to  allow  navigation  above  this 
int.  The  cavalry^  pushing  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Qrenada, 
Doanced  that  this  town  was  occupied  bj  Ross'  brigade,  sent  in 
is  direction,  as  we  have  said  already,  by  S.  D.  Lee.  The  ob- 
3t  of  the  expediticm  was  now  attained ;  there  was  nothing  left 
t  to  return*  But  instead  of  retiring  promptly,  as  prudence 
]^uired,  after  having  ventured  into  the  vicinity  of  a  superior  force 
d  80  fiir  fit)m  any  assistance,  the  Federals  spent  several  days, 
Qtmry  to  the  strict  rule  established  by  Sherman,  in  gathering 
ttoQ  and  loading  their  vessels  with  it.  After  having  disem- 
J'ked  at  Yazoo  on  the  28th  of  February,  they  sent  these  vessels 
carry  their  booty  to  Vicksburg.  They  were  near  paying  dear 
f  their  impnidence.  A  little  above  Yazoo  City,  Coates  had 
ided  his  cavalry  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  all  the  roads  leadmg 
srefrom.  A  detadiraent  of  this  force  encountered  a  part  of  Ross' 
igade,  which  had  left  Qrenada  and  outflanked  the  flotilla  by  a 
Md  march ;  it  was  quickly  driven  back  into  the  town.  If  Ross, 
lo,  it  is  said,  had  fifteen  hundred  men  under  his  command,  had 
shed  forward,  he  would  have  found  the  Union  infantry  in  the 
of  disembarking,  and  would  certainly  have  driven  it  into  the 
er.  Instead  of  that,  he  hesitated,  parleyed,  and  was  satisfied 
-h  skirmishing  and  investing  the  town  while  waiting  for  the 
ival  of  reinforcements  which  Forrest  had  promised  him. 
The  latter,  in  fact,  immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Starkville 
1  sent  his  division  to  the  encampment  it  had  occupied  during 
'  winter  behind  the  Tallahatchie.  Richardson's  brigade  had 
eived  orders  to  help  Ross  to  fight  the  Federals  on  the  Yazoo, 
joined  him  on  the  4th  of  March.  But  Coates  had  availed  him- 
E*  of  the  respite  which  was  allowed  him  to  fortify  his  position, 
large  redoubt  protected  by  a  ravine  and  situated  near  the  town 
J  been  repaired  and  occupied  by  the  Eleventh  Illinois,  a  white 
riment.  Not  being  able  to  post  all  his  forces  in  it,  Coates  had 
ablished  himself  in  the  town  with  the  Eighth  Louisiana,  a 
>ro  regiment.  The  Confederates  attacked  him  early  on  the 
1  after  having  easily  driven  back  his  outposts.  Richardson, 
lo  had  taken  the  command  of  all  the  Southern  forces,  proceeded 
vard  the  town  with  a  part  of  his  brigade,  and  directed  Ross  to 
ce  the  remainder  of  his  own  troops  to  attack  the  redoubt.     He 
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penetrated  rapidly  into  the  streets  and  took  possession  of  a  paii 
of  the  houses^  from  which  his  soldiers  fired  briskly  npon  the 
n^roes,  who  were  endeavoring  to  re-form  in  the  street&  A  light 
battery  which  accompanied  it  promptly  put  to  flight  a  squadron 
of  marines  who  had  landed  with  a  howitzer,  and  soon  riddled 
Coates'  headquarters  with  canister  shot.  The  situation  of  the 
latter  was  critical,  but  his  soldiers,  regaining  courage  firom  his 
example,  valiantly  sustained  the  fight.  During  this  time  Bosb 
had  established  himself  in  the  approaches  to  the  redoubt ;  be  was 
occupying  the  ravine  and  pouring  shells  on  the  works,  but  when 
he  endeavored  to  take  it  by  storm  he  was  repulsed  with  loss. 
Having  undertaken  in  vain  to  intimidate  the  defenders  and  oon>- 
pel  them  to  capitulate,  he  renewed  his  assault,  but  with  as  little 
success.  He  was  satisfied  then  to  keep  himself  dose  enough  to 
the  outer  parapet  occupied  by  the  Union  cavalry  to  maintain  hie 
fire  on  the  redoubt,  and  awaited  the  result  of  the  fight  engaged  in 
by  Richardson.  This  was  a  great  mistake.  If,  leaving  only  a 
detachment  in  front  of  the  works  to  keep  in  the  garrison,  he  had 
taken  the  greater  part  of  his  forces  to  the  assistance  of  the  lattar, 
he  would  certainly  have  crushed  the  Eighth  Louisiana,  after  which 
he  would  have  been  able  to  invest  completely  the  garrison  and 
compel  it  to  surrender.  But  his  inaction  allowed  Coates  to  r^in 
the  advantage,  notwithstanding  the  small  number  of  his  men.  A 
demonstration  made  by  one  company  only  in  the  rear  of  the  Con- 
federates engaged  in  the  town  spread  confusion  among  them ;  the 
Unionists  recaptured  the  howitzer  and  used  it  with  success.  Rich- 
ardson was  dislodged,  and  his  retreat  involved  that  of  Ross.  He 
acknowledged  but  about  fifty  men  hors  de  combat — a  number  evi- 
dently much  below  the  truth.  The  Federals  lost  one  hundred  and 
thirty.  They  were  preparing  to  sustain  another  fight  when  on  the 
following  day,  the  6th,  they  received  an  order  calling  them  back 
to  Vicksburg.  Sherman,  having  returned  to  this  town,  had  no 
further  reason  to  leave  them  at  so  distant  a  post.  They  em- 
barked on  the  7th  without  being  annoyed. 

We  have  said  that  Grant  had  promised  Sherman  to  make,  dur- 
ing his  expedition  against  Meridian,  a  demonstration  which  would 
prevent  Johnston  from  sending  any  reinforcements  to  Polk.  We 
must  therefore  turn  back  for  a  moment  to  the  upper  Tennessee 
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f,  which  the  Federals  now  hold  entirely  from  Knoxville, 
e  Foster  with  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  observes  Longstreet, 
lattanooga^  the  headquarters  of  General  Thomas  and  of  the 
of  the  Cumberland,  to  near  Decatur.  Greneral  Logan  with 
ifteenth  corps  guards  the  railroad  between  this  town  and 
ison.  Behind  this  line,  thus  strongly  occupied  by  Grant's 
•8,  extends  the  vast  region  conquered  by  them  for  now  two 
and  in  which  the  Confederate  flag  is  carried  no  longer  than 
irillas  or  by  parties  of  cavalry.  The  former  even  seem  to 
ae  the  truce  which  the  rigor  of  winter  imposes  on  the  com- 
8.  Bands  of  partisans  are  recruited  and  organize  in  view 
7  expeditions,  but  we  have  in  the  first  two  months  of  the 
)nly  two  insignificant  engagements  to  mention — one  on 
Ith  of  January  at  Mayfield,  Kentucky,  south  of  Paducah, 
lother  at  Sparta,  near  McMinnville,  Tennessee,  on  the  7th 
)ruary.  On  the  side  of  the  Confederate  cavalry  they  are 
ing  to  resume  the  offensive  on  the  first  opportunity.  Gren- 
loddey,  whose  brigade  has  been  reinforced  to  almost  the 
;h  of  a  division,  gathers  boats  below  Florence  and  sends 
ments  down  the  river  from  this  town  on  the  right  bank  of 
nnessee.  On  the  26th  one  of  these  detachments  encounters 
eral  regiment  at  Blue  Water,  and  is  compelled  to  retreat 
t  brisk  skirmish.  On  the  other  hand,  Johnston,  judging 
jood  reason  that  the  cavalry  may  do  much  greater  service 
Qg  united  to  his  army  than  by  fighting  at  random  far  from 
jat  battlefields,  was  not  long  in  recalling  Roddey  to  the  vicin- 
Dalton.  It  is  true  that  scarcely  has  the  latter  arrived  when 
er  from  Richmond  requires  him  to  return  to  the  vicinity  of 
ice.  Nearly  one  month  has  thus  been  lost  by  this  going 
I  fro. 

ing  this  time  the  severity  of  the  weather  renders  the  least 
ion  impossible  in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Alleghanies. 
Confederates  have  experienced  it.  General  Vance,  having 
ored  to  penetrate  from  North  Carolina  into  the  Tennessee 
^  at  the  head  of  a  small  force  of  five  hundred  cavalry,  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  were  Indians,  crossed  the  chain  of 
noky  Mountains,  and,  coming  down  near  Knoxville,  cap- 
i  Federal  train  near  Jetersville ;  but  the  enemy  starting  at 
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ODoe  to  pursue  him^  he  finds  himself  driven  to  the  tod  of  Ik 
mountains^  which  the  snow  and  the  ice  render  impasBable.  He 
divided  his  force :  one  detachment  succeeded  in  getting  back  to 
North  Carolina.  The  remainder  under  his  direction  endeavored 
to  pass  through  the  gap  of  Big  Pigeon  River,  but,  soon  overtaken 
by  the  enemy,  the  Southerners  after  a  small  fight  were  compelled 
to  surrender  January  15th. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  weather  having  moderated  in  the  mm 
southern  r^ions  through  which  flows  the  Tennessee,  the  Fed^als 
have  made  the  demonstrations  which  Grant  had  promised  Sbe^ 
man.  We  have  said  that  the  Fifteenth  corps  occupied,  not  fir 
from  the  right  bank  of  the  Tennessee,  the  railroad  from  Steven- 
son to  Decatur.  On  the  25th  of  January,  General  Logan,  who 
commands  it,  causes  a  boat'-bridge  to  be  thrown  over  the  river  tt 
Larkin's  Ferry.  Upon  the  occupation  by  a  strong  advance-guard 
of  the  surroundings  of  the  bridge  on  the  left  bank  and  the  ap- 
proaches of  the  high  chain  called  Sand  Mountain,  which  borden 
the  valley  on  the  east,  he  causes  a  part  of  his  troops  to  pass  over. 
General  Smith  moves  into  these  mountains  with  the  main  ooliimn, 
whilst  a  strong  detachment  proceeds  to  occupy,  farther  down,  the 
town  of  Guntersville.  Smith,  in  spite  of  the  rain  which  breaks 
up  the  roads  and  compels  him  to  leave  his  artillery  behind,  crosses 
Sand  Mountain  on  February  2d  and  penetrates  the  pass  leading 
into  Will's  Valley.  He  occupies  Lebanon  and  Rawlinsville,  but, 
not  having  succeeded  in  meeting  Thomas'  cavalry,  which  was  to 
come  from  Trenton  to  lend  him  help,  he  turns  back  the  following 
day,  followed  by  Roddey,  who  dares  not  attack  him,  and  recrofises 
the  Tennessee  on  February  4th. 

On  his  part,  Thomas  had  directed  General  Palmer — ^who,  with 
the  Fourteenth  corps,  occupied  Chickamauga  Valley — ^to  make  a 
demonstration  against  Dalton.  He  advanced  beyond  Ringgold 
on  January  28th,  but  finding  the  enemy  firmly  established  on  the 
heights  of  Tunnel  Hill,  he  hastened  to  return. 

These  insignificant  movements  could  not  deceive  Johnston,  who, 
moreover,  knew  himself  to  be  protected  for  at  least  a  few  weeks 
by  the  unfavorable  weather ;  and  it  was  for  other  reasons  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  weaken  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  for  the  benefit 
of  that  of  the  Mississippi.     We  have  seen  that  his  recommenda- 
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iioDs  had  not  prevailed.    The  Union  general-in-ebief  had  foreseen 

tkiB  with  a  rare  judgment^  for  it  was  not  until  the  16th  of  February 

lihtt  Johnston  received  orders  to  send  Hardee  to  Demopolis^  and 

in  the  14ih,  Grant,  countermanding  the  instructions  he  had  given 

Thomas  in  view  of  a  long  campaign  against  Longstreet  in  East 

IVnnessee,  directed  him  to  march  upon  Dalton  with  sufficient 

fttte  to  dislodge  Johnston  and  drive  him  back  to  the  south  if,  as 

k  supposed,  the  latter  had  sent  a  part  of  his  forces  to  assist  Polk. 

The  weather  was  bad,  the  roads  broken  up,  the  draught  animals 

bd  not  yet  recovered  from  the  privations  they  had  suifered  dur- 

^  the  siege  of  Chattanooga.    The  four  divisions  designated  by 

tliomas  for  this  operation  could  not  set  off  until  the  22d  of 

February. 

No  important  diange  has  taken  place  in  the  position  of  the 
bdend  troops  since  they  have  taken  up  their  winter  quarters, 
he  Eleventh  and  Twelflh  corps,  under  Hooker,  are  established  be- 
reen  Bridgeport — where  they  support  Logan — and  Chattanooga. 
he  Fourteenth  corps  has  its  quarters  east  of  tliis  city.  The  Fourth 
rps  occupies  the  entire  lower  part  of  East  Tennessee,  from 
ieveiand,  where  Stanley's  division,  commanded  by  General  Cruft, 
to  Loudon,  where  it  connects  with  the  Army  of  the  Ohio. 
nder  protection  of  these  two  divisions  the  section  of  the  rail- 
ed comprised  between  Cleveland  and  Loudon  is  promptly  re- 
tired ;  Matthies'  brigade  of  the  Fifteenth  corps  has  just  relieved, 
the  latter  town,  Cruft,  who  has  advanced  south  as  far  as  Red 
lay  in  the  direction  of  Dalton.  Long's  cavalry  is  posted  at  Cal- 
>un  on  the  Hiawassee,  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  Fourth 
►rps.  The  railroad  between  Stevenson  and  Chattanooga  being 
^in  in  order,  direct  communication  is  thus  established  between 
last  Tennessee  and  Nashville — a  most  essential  condition  for 
le  safety  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio. 

The  Confederate  army  also  has  not  left  its  winter  quai*ters. 
.fter  the  battle  of  Ringgold,  experiencing  no  further  pursuit,  it 
as  halted,  and  each  division  has  remained  in  the  position  which 
ad  been  assigned  to  it  to  cover  the  retreat  on  Dalton.  The  cold 
^eather  having  come,  the  soldiers  have  built  cabins  in  these  posi- 
ons  without  any  thought  on  the  part  of  Bragg  or  Hardee  to  modify 
lem.    Johnston,  on  taking  the  command  of  the  army,  would  have 
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caused  it  to  evacuate  Dalton  and  have  brought  it  back  as  fiir  as  Cal- 
houn to  protect  its  front  by  the  deep  waters  of  the  Coosawhatdue. 
But  the  Richmond  Government  has  not  permitted  it^  And  yet  die 
departure  of  Hardee  with  Cleburne,  Cheatham,  and  Walker  has 
reduced  his  army  by  nearly  one-half,  whilst  his  artillery  is  diieat- 
ened  with  inactivity,  its  horses,  still  more  used  up  than  thoeeof 
the  Federals,  having,  for  the  most  part,  been  sent  to  the  ridi  Otta- 
wah  valley  to  recruit.  It  is  therefore  with  lour  divifdcms  only  that 
he  is  to  defend  the  approaches  to  Dalton.  The  task  is  a  difficult 
one.  This  little  town,  situated  on  the  railroad  in  the  vallev  called 
Crow  Valley,  is  covered  on  the  west  with  a  high,  steep  ri(^ 
Bocky  Face  Ridge,  the  culminating  point  of  whidi  bears  the  name 
of  Buzzard  Roost  The  railroad  between  Chattanooga  and  Daltoo, 
after  having  crossed  the  gorge  of  Taylor's  Ridge,  passes  through, 
as  we  have  seen  above,  a  somewhat  large  valley,  then  passes 
through  a  tunnel  under  a  narrow  and  low  hill  called  Tonnd 
Hill.  The  latter  is  only  a  spur  of  Rocky  Face  Ridge,  which  it 
follows  in  a  parallel  direction  for  a  short  distance  from  its  eastern 
face.  Beyond  the  tunnel  the  road  penetrates  obliqaely  into  the 
main  ridge,  and,  continuing  south-easterly,  passes  across  it,  follow- 
ing the  deep  gap  known  by  the  name  of  Mill  Creek  Grap.  Rockj 
Face  Ridge  thus  offered  positions  easy  to  defend,  but  also  easy 
to  flank,  and  consequently  without  any  strat^ic  value.  In  fact, 
on  the  one  hand  the  ridge  terminates  abruptly  three  or  three  and 
a  half  miles  north  of  Mill  Creek  Gap,  which  allowed  the  enemy 
emerging  from  Ringgold  to  reach  Crow  Valley  without  difficulty; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  neck  of  Snake  Creek  Gap,  which  on  the 
south  separates  this  same  ridge  from  the  Chattooga  Mountains, 
being  crossed  by  the  road  from  La  Fayette  to  Resaca,  the  Fede- 
rals could  by  the  very  shelter  of  the  wall  of  Rocky  Face  debouch 
on  the  rear  of  Johnston  and  threaten  the  large  Coosawhatdue 
bridge.  Fortunately,  the  Federals  were  very  inferior  to  the  Con- 
federates in  number,  tlie  re-enlistment  furloughs  having  mudi 
reduced  the  effective  force  of  the  divisions.  Moreover,  by  a  coin- 
cidence still  more  fortunate,  at  the  very  moment  when  his  outposts 
signalled  the  movements  of  the  Federals,  Johnston  was  informed 
that  Hardee's  troops  were  returned  to  him,  the  greater  part  having 
already  readied  Demopolis.     On  the  morning  of  the  23d  he  made 
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!paratioDS  to  meet  the  attack.  Stewart's  and  Breckinridge's 
isions  posted  themselves  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  Rocky  Face 
the  entrance  of  the  defile  of  Mill  Creek  (jap.  Hindman  re- 
ined in  reserve  behind  them  in  the  gorge.  Wheeler  with  his 
teen  hundred  cavalry  and  his  artillery  occupied  Tunnel  Hill, 
irenson's  division  established  itself  north  of  Dalton  across  Crow 
lley. 

)n  the  same  day  the  Union  general  Palmer^  having  assembled 
nson's^  Davis';  and  Baird's  divisions  of  the  Fourteenth  corps 
the  vicinity  of  Kinggold  behind  Taylor's  Ridge,  advanced 
aid  Tunnel  Hill,  and,  after  having  reconnoitred  in  the  even- 
Wheeler's  position,  encamped  a  few  miles  north-west  of  this 
don.  Crufl;,  reinforced  by  Matthies'  brigade,  advanced  from 
I  Clay,  where  he  was  established,  in  the  direction  of  Tunnel 
l^  leaving  the  railroad  on  his  left,  and  halted  at  Lee's  house 
r  the  road  from  Ringgold  to  Dalton.  General  Long,  sum- 
led  from  Loudon  with  six  hundred  cavalry,  followed  the  rail- 
\  from  Cleveland  to  Dalton,  and  penetrated  into  Crow  Valley 
rithin  four  miles  of  the  latter  city,  but,  having  encountered  con- 
trable  force,  he  was  compelled  to  fall  back  on  Vamell's  Station. 
?he  presence  of  these  troops  on  the  two  sides  of  Rocky  Face 
Ige  inspired  Palmer  with  extreme  prudence.  He  advanced  but 
:w  miles  during  the  day  of  the  24th.  Johnson's  and  Baird's 
isions,  formed  in  three  columns,  were  for  a  long  time  kept  in 
J  by  Wheeler's  artillery  posted  on  Tunnel  Hill.  The  latter,  on 
ng  himself  threatened  on  his  two  flanks,  fell  back  at  last  to- 
•d  Mill  Creek  Gap.  Davis  followed  him  as  far  as  the  entrance 
the  defile,  where  he  was  stopped  by  the  hostile  infantry  which 
t  guarding  its  approaches.  Fearing  little  on  this  side,  Johnston 
b  Wheeler's  batteries  and  a  brigade  of  Stewart's  division  to 
iforce  Stevenson  in  Crow  Valley. 

t  is  there,  in  fact,  that  Palmer  proposes  to  bring  his  main  effort 
3ear  on  the  following  day.  Cruft,  who  on  the  24th  has  not 
red  from  the  vicinity  of  Lee's  house,  penetrates  on  the  mom- 
of  the  25th  into  Crow  Valley,  where  he  finds  again  one  of 
brigades  and  Long's  cavalry.  Baird  leaves  Tunnel  Hill  at 
^  o'clock,  passes  round  Rocky  Face  Ridge,  and  comes  to  join 
I.     Palmer,  who  directs  this  movement  in  person,  places  Baird 
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on  the  right  of  Craft,  and  advances  thus  toward  Dalton^  preoeded 
by  Long,  who  pushes  before  him  the  enemy's  scouts.  Johnsoa 
and  Davis  have  orders  to  hold,  by  strong  demonstratioDS,  the 
enemy  in  the  positions  at  Mill  Creek  Gap  from  which  it  seems 
impossible  to  dislodge  him,  and  a  r^ment  of  mounted  infimtiri 
the  Thirty-ninth  Indiana,  under  Colonel  Harrison,  proceeds  to 
occupy  Snake  Creek  Gap,  through  which  these  two  generals  will 
pass  if  the  manoeuvre  of  the  left  wing  is  sucoessftiL 

But,  although  the  wall  of  Rocky  Face  was  flanked,  this  wing 
encountered  serious  obstacles,  of  which  Hindman  will  know  kwto 
avail  himself  in  order  to  hold  it  back.  The  valley  situated  mA 
of  this  chain  is  divided  lengthwise  by  a  steep  hill,  and  thos  forms 
two  passages — one  the  Crow  Valley  proper,  through  which  the 
railroad  from  Ringgold  to  Dalton  passes  after  having  croaaed 
Mill  Creek  Gap ;  the  other,  narrower,  is  on  the  east  of  the  hil 
A  spur  of  Rocky  Face  narrows  the  Crow  Valley  a  few  miles  sooth 
of  the  bridge  where  the  Union  infantry  have  penetrated  ioto  the 
valley.  It  is  there  that  Hindman  is  awaiting  them.  He  his 
placed  on  this  spur  Clayton's  and  Reynolds^  brigades.  Steven- 
son, with  the  three  brigades  he  has  remaining,  occupies  on  the 
right  the  hill  which  borders  the  valley  on  the  east.  His  position 
is  a  very  strong  one ;  it  covers  completely  the  approaches  to  Mill 
Creek  Gap  and  the  Ringgold  Railroad,  winding  twelve  or  fiiieen 
luindi-ed  feet  back.  But  it  must  be  preserved  at  any  price,  for 
should  it  Ik?  lost  the  troops  that  defend  the  other  reverse  of  EtK^ky 
Face  will  be  irrevocably  flanked.  Palmer,  w-ho  has  deployed  bis 
cavalry  forces  on  the  central  hill,  his  right  in  Crow  Yallev,  his 
left  re^^ting  on  the  Cleveland  Rxiilroad,  meeting  in  this  oeDtral 
hill  a  gaj)  which  separates  him  from  Stevenson,  halts  and  feel^ 
for  a  long  time  the  enemy's  positions.  At  last  he  decides  upon 
approaching  them  by  his  right,  whose  success,  if  it  succee<t,  will 
be  decisive.  Cruft  will  confine  himself  to  engaging,  on  the  left? 
Stevenson's  troops.  About  three  o'clock  Baird  sends  Turchins 
brigade  to  assault  the  spur :  the  Fwlerals,  following  the  w(»od3 
which  fringe  the  base  of  Rocky  Face,  reach  the  foot  of  this  liilloc'v, 
scale  it,  and  dislodge  Clayton's  brigade,  which  Avas  occupying  it* 

But  the  latter,  re-forming  near  Reynolds,  resumes  the  offensive 
and  carries  the  position  in  no  less  time  than  it  has  lost  it.    Pal- 
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mer^  finding  the  enemy  too  numerous  and  too  well  established,  does 
not  deem  it  expedient  to  renew  the  fight,  and  gives  the  order  for 
retreat.  The  Federals  leave  Crow  Valley,  and  in  the  night  reach 
again  the  Ringgold  road.  Johnson  and  Davis  confined  them- 
selves, as  they  had  orders  to  do,  to  cannonading  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion and  engaging  with  their  skirmishers.  On  the  extreme  right 
Harrison  has  established  himself  in  Snake  Creek  Gap,  which  he 
has  found  occupied,  but  Johnston  cannot  allow  the  enemy  to  be 
master  of  this  passage.  Fortunately,  he  was  informed  in  the 
evening,  at  the  same  time  that  he  heard  of  the  occupation  of  the 
defile,  of  the  soon-expected  arrival  of  Cleburne's  division.  He 
causes  a  brigade  of  this  division,  under  Granberry,  to  disembark 
at  Tilton,  and  forwards  it  upon  Snake  Creek  Grap.  On  the  26th, 
at  daybreak,  he  easily  dislodges  Harrison  and  drives  him  out 
of  the  gap. 

The  appearance  on  his  right  flank  of  Cleburne's  soldiers,  whom 
he  thought  at  Demopolis,  finally  convinced  Palmer  of  the  use- 
lessness  of  any  further  effort  against  Johnston.  He  could  not 
contemplate  taking  Dalton  by  main  force,  and  his  demonstration 
had  no  further  object,  since  the  troops  which  might  have  been  for- 
warded against  Sherman  had  just  disclosed  their  presence  in  front 
of  him.  He  started  his  army  corps  on  the  26th,  and  established 
himself  on  the  27th  in  the  valley  of  the  Chickamauga — Davis  at 
Rossville,  Johnson  at  Tyner's  Station  and  Graysville,  and  Baird 
at  Ringgold.  Cruft  returned  to  Red  Clay,  and  Long  halted  at 
Clev/jland.  We  will  leave  them  in  these  positions  until  Sherman 
comes  to  lead  them  to  new  combats. 

Before  relating  the  expedition  undertaken  by  Forrest  shortly 
after  the  check  of  Sooy  Smith  we  must  conclnde  in  a  few  words 
the  enumeration  we  have  promised  of  the  demonstrations  made 
to  support  Sherman's  campaign  against  Meridian.  The  projected 
landing  in  the  vicinity  of  Mobile  having  been  abandoned,  Far- 
ragut  undertook  to  attack  this  place  with  the  flotilla  alone,  so  as 
to  retain  within  its  walls  the  troops  which  Maury  might  have 
l)een  induced  to  send  to  Polk's  assistance.  He  appeared  on  the 
20tli  of  January  with  several  vessels  in  front  of  Mobile.  This 
demonstration  was  to  enable  the  Union  admiral  to  reconnoitre 
the  approaches  of  the  place  and  prepare  the  extensive  naval  ope- 
VoL.  iv.—so 
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ration  so  long  projected^  and  which  he  was  to  execute  with 
much  iclat  a  few  months  later. 

We  have  said  that  the  fine  Federal  division  of  cavalry  w 
Sooy  Smith  had  taken  as  far  as  West  Point,  Mississippi, 
returned  to  Memphis  after  having  many  trials  in  this  fruitli 
expedition.     Of  the  seven  thousand  men  that  composed  it,  the 
were  remaining,  for  want  of  horses,  but  two  thousand  two  hnn — 
dred  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field.     All  tlie  others  were  on  foot. 
Grierson,  to  whom  Smith  had  given  the  command  of  it,  was  i 
consequence  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  cope  with  Forrest,     Th< 
latter  knew  also  that  behind  this  thin  screen  of  cavalry  th< 
were  remaining  between  the  Tennessee  and  the  Mississippi  onl 
abandoned  posts  or  those  occupied  by  insignificant  garrisons. 

Grant  and  Sherman,  who  knew  how  to  sacrifice  opportunely"^ 
the  accessory  for  the  principal,  had  drawn  from  these  posts  alL 
the  organized  raiments  to  increase  the  eflTective  force  of  their 
armies.  Hurlbut,  who  commanded  at  Memphis,  after  having 
sent  back  to  the  North,  on  re-enlisting  furloughs,  the  greater  part 
of  his  dismounted  cavalry,  had,  to  form  his  garrisons,  only  white 
or  black  regiments  recruited  in  the  r^ion  he  commanded.  Noth* 
ing,  therefore,  was  easier  for  Forrest  than  to  penetrate  into  West- 
ern Tennessee,  and  even  establish  himself  in  that  part  of  Ken- 
tucky comprised  between  the  two  rivers,  and  which  forms  a 
triangle  whose  summit  is  Paducah.  Everything  seemed  to  invite 
him  to  avail  himself  of  this  opportunity.  His  soldiers,  almost 
all  natives  of  this  country,  were  inflamed  with  the  desire  to  see  it 
again.  It  was  for  them  like  a  sort  of  furlough  to  go  and  wage 
war  in  the  midst  of  their  own  people.  They  were  sure  to  find 
there  the  horses  and  equipments  they  needed  and  to  pick  up  new 
recruits.  In  short,  they  had  many  wrongs  to  avenge  on  the  Fed- 
erals, who  with  impunity  imposed  upon  their  families.  However, 
before  taking  the  field  Forrest  wished  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
his  troops,  all  of  whom  he  could  not  take  into  Tennessee.  He 
spent  two  weeks  in  scouring  the  country  coraprisetl  between  the 
Tombigbce  and  the  Tallahatchie  to  get  back  deserters,  to  muster 
new  recruits,  and  to  remount  and  re-equip  his  men.  He  received  at 
the  same  time  from  the  east  a  reinforcement  of  seven  hundred  men. 
General  Buford,  who  brought  them  to  him,  added  one  of  his  bri- 
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gades  to  enable  him  to  form  a  second  division.  The  first,  under 
Chalmers,  was  composed  of  the  two  other  brigades.  The  two 
divisions  thns  formed  a  perfectly  organized  corps  numbering 
nearly  seven  thousand  men,  the  greater  part  experienced  and  well 
commanded.  With  such  a  force  Forrest  might  have  caused  great 
dismay  on  the  long  line  which  supplied  the  Union  army  massed 
at  Chattanooga.  His  attack  upon  the  railroads  of  Central  Ten- 
nessee would  have  compelled  Sherman  to  detach  a  considerable 
part  of  his  army  to  protect  them,  and  would  have  weakened  it. 
That  was  what  Johnston  wished — that  was  what  Sherman  feared 
above  everything  else.  These  two  great  soldiers,  equally  clear- 
sighted, were  of  one  accord  on  this  point.  The  Richmond  Gov- 
ernment decided  otherwise.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  understood 
how  much  more  frail  an  army  is  when  resting  on  a  railroad  than 
when  on  a  river.  A  cavalry  corps,  reaching  a  railroad,  passes 
through  like  a  storm  which  leaves  behind  it  ruins  requiring  a 
long  time  to  repair.  To  prevent  this  disaster,  if  an  equal  force 
as  well  mounted  cannot  be  brought  to  oppose  it,  it  is  then  neces- 
sary to  occupy  with  a  numerous  infantry  all  the  vulnerable  points 
without  exception.  On  the  banks  of  a  river,  the  course  of  which 
man  can  neither  stop  nor  divert,  communications  are  interrupted 
only  as  long  as  the  enemy  occupies  one  or  more  of  the  positions 
which  command  it.  If  this  enemy  is  astablishcd  in  a  permanent 
manner,  it  is  easy  to  bring  together  up  or  down  the  river  the  forces 
necessary  to  dislodge  him.  If  he  retires,  from  the  instant  of  his 
departure  all  traces  of  his  passage  are  obliterated.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  Sherman,  far  from  apprehending  the  invasion  of  West- 
em  Tennessee  by  Forrest,  seemed  desirous  to  promote  it  by  direct- 
ing the  abandonment  of  all  the  posts  which  until  then  had  seemed 
to  be  necessary  to  the  Federals  to  ensure  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi.  Hurlbut  and  Greneral  Brayman,  commanding  the 
District  of  Cairo,  did  not  seem  to  have  understood  these  tactics. 
Fort  Pillow,  situated  a  few  miles  below  Fulton,  after  having  been 
abandoned  by  its  garrison,  which  had  been  summoned  to  Vicks- 
burg,  received  a  new  one  about  the  15th  of  February.  Major 
Bradford  established  himself  there  with  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  forming  the  Thirteenth  Tennessee  cavalry;  he  was, 
whil^  occupying  this  post,  to  recruit  his  regiment  among  the  in- 
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habitants  of  the  vicinity.  The  post  of  Hickman  was  entmsted 
about  fifty  soldiers  only,  Island  No.  10  to  a  hundred  and  sixty, 
and  Columbus  to  Colonel  Lawrence  with  six  hundred  men. 
The  most  important  of  all  these,  by  its  position  as  well  as  by  the 
d6p6ts  of  maUrid  which  it  contained,  Paducah,  a  small  town  sit- 
uated at  the  confluence  of  the  Tennessee  and  the  Ohio,  had  seen 
its  defenders,  whom  Colonel  Hicks  commanded,  reduced  to  a  less 
number  than  seven  hundred,  of  which  about  one-third  were  ne- 
groes. Out  of  this  number  there  were  not  one  hundred  who  had 
once  been  under  fire.  Besides,  a  small  band  of  about  five  hun- 
dred men,  with  whom  Colonel  Hawkins  occupied  at  Union  City 
the  intersection  of  the  Hickman  and  Mackenzie  and  the  Colum- 
bus  and  Jackson  railroads,  had  ventured  far  from  the  protection 
of  the  gunboats. 

These  small  garrisons,  thus  scattered,  were  the  more  exposed  as 
the  works  entrusted  to  their  protection  had  been  constructed  for 
a  much  greater  number  of  defenders.  It  had  been  necessary  to 
abandon  a  part  of  them.  Lastly,  the  Federals  were  surrounded 
by  spies,  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  being  determined  to 
aid  with  all  their  might  the  Confederate  cause.  And  yet  if  these 
small  ix)sts  en  Echelon  along  the  Mississippi  prevented  the  South- 
ern partisans  from  firing  their  muskets,  or  perhaps  even  a  can- 
non-shot, on  the  Federal  vessels,  they  served,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  a  base  of  operations  for  an  intercourse,  scarcely  disguised,  which 
supplied  the  enemy  with  not  only  provisions  and  goods,  but  even 
equipments  and  arms.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  suppression 
of  this  intercourse,  which  Sherman  looked  upon  with  good  rea- 
son as  fatal,  had  something  to  do  with  the  order  he  had  given  to 
abandon  the  greater  part  of  these  posts. 

However  that  may  be,  Forrest,  fully  aware  of  their  weakness, 
knew  that  by  first  surprising  his  adversaries  by  the  boldness  of 
his  movements  he  could  afterward  allow  his  soldiers  all  the  leisure 
they  needed  to  see  again  their  families.  Whilst  Chalmers  had 
returned  to  Grenada  and  Panola  to  regain  the  line  of  the  Talla- 
hatchie and  keep  watch  on  Memphis,  he  had  remained  inactive  at 
Columbus  since  Sooy  Smith's  retreat.  In  the  morning  of  the 
15th  of  March  he  suddenly  left  this  to^vn  with  the  Buford  di\ns- 
ion,  reinforced  by  two  raiments — say  about  thirty-five  hundred 
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cavalry.  He  crosses  the  Charleston  Eailroad  near  Corinth,  then 
the  frontier  of  Tennessee,  and  on  the  20th  the  head  of  his  column 
enters  suddenly  into  Jackson.  But,  notwithstanding  the  hearty 
welcome  of  a  population  sympathizing  with  his  cause  and  person, 
he  halts  in  this  city  just  long  enough  to  collect  his  people,  and  on 
the  22d  his  troops  halt,  some  at  Trenton,  others  a  little  in  the  rear 
at  Spring  Creek.  The  Federal  post  at  Union  City  is  close  by. 
The  garrison  does  not  suspect  the  proximity  of  the  enemy ;  ad- 
vantage must  be  taken  of  this.  It  numbers,  as  we  have  said, 
nearly  five  hundred  men,  but  Forrest  knows  personally  Haw- 
kins, whom  he  has  already  taken  prisoner  in  December,  1862,  and 
he  knows  that  it  requires  but  little  to  intimidate  him.  Hence  he 
sends  against  him  but  one  detachment  of  less  than  six  hundred 
men,  under  Colonel  Duckworth. 

While  the  main  body  of  the  column  continues  its  march  north- 
ward, Duckworth  proceeds,  in  the  night  of  the  23d-24th,  to  the 
vicinity  of  Union  City,  carries  at  daybreak  Hawkins'  outposts,  and 
promptly  invests  the  works.  These  consist  of  an  enclosed  work 
which  surrounds  the  camp,  and  is  protected  by  a  small  fort  which 
may  serve  as  a  redoubt.  Its  profile  has  but  little  extent,  for  the 
Federals  have  no  artillery.  But  Duckworth  also  has  none,  and 
his  first  a&sault,  although  vigorously  conducted,  is  easily  repulsed. 
He  returns  several  times  to  the  charge,  and  always  in  vain.  The 
Federals  know  that  the  telegraph  before  being  cut  has  informed 
General  Bray  man  at  Cairo  of  their  situation,  and  that  they  will 
soon  be  relieved.  They  fight  with  confidence  and  ardor.  Duck- 
worth has  experienced  severe  losses,  and  despairs  capturing  the 
position  by  main  force.  But  before  withdrawing  he  tries  a  cun- 
ning artifice  to  which  only  the  character  of  Hawkins  could  give 
any  chance  of  success.  A  flag  of  truce  is  sent  to  summon  the  lat- 
ter to  surrender  in  the  name  of  Forrest,  who,  the  bearer  says,  before 
storming  the  place  with  all  his  forces  wishes  to  prevent  useless 
bloodshed.  Hawkins  asks  to  speak  to  Forrest.  He  is  answered 
that  an  officer  of  his  rank  does  not  stoop  so  low  as  to  parley  with 
a  simple  colonel,  and  Duckworth  presents  himself  as  his  plenipo- 
tentiary. He  speaks  of  the  forces  of  his  chief,  of  his  powerful 
artillery,  of  the  horrors  of  a  capture  by  storm.  The  unfortu- 
nate Hawkins,  who  the  night  before  was  unwilling  to  abandon 
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the  place  aud  withdraw  to  Hickman,  asserting  that  he  was  able  to 
defeod  liimsclf  for  several  days,  returns,  all  disconcerted,  to  niih- 
suit  his  officers.  These  wish  to  continue  the  fight ;  the  niore  tinil 
add,  "  Providing  the  enemy  has  no  artillery."  Hawkins  seudiia 
officer  to  discover  this  imaginary  artillery.  The  latter  at  last  pa- 
ccivesan  ambulance,  which  his  chief  tHkai,doubtlees,  foracujaL 
That  suffices  him ;  about  eleven  o'clock  he  returns  to  Duckwoitb 
and  signs  with  him  a  slionicful  capitulation,  wliiiiti  surrendenli 
the  enemy,  as  prisoners  of  war,  the  entire  garrison  with  aboit 
three  hundred  horses — a  precious  capture  for  the  Conf«denl» 
This  garrison  had  lost  in  the  fight  but  one  man  killed  acid  thm 
or  four  wounded.  It  was  forwarded  with  a  strong  escort  to  Jicfc- 
mn,  and  from  there,  vid  Corinth,  toward  Deniopolijt.  At  tin 
moment  when  it  was  thus  saorificed  by  its  chief,  deliverannni 
near  by.  As  Geiienil  Veatch's  brigade  was  pas.^ing  through  ftin 
on  its  way  to  Tennessee,  General  lirayman  had  t&ken  with  him* 
part  of  it  on  board  of  steamers,  and,  landing  at  Hickman,  «■ 
marching  ui>on  Union  City  to  raise  the  blockade  of  the  garrisoB 
and  bring  the  latter  with  him.  He  was  but  a  few  milva  di 
when  he  heard  of  the  disaster.  His  infantry  not  being  aLil* 
pursue  the  eucniy's  cavalry,  he  promptly  returncii  to  his 

Duckworth,  in  fact, was  already  faraway,  and  was  hastening tl* 
pace  of  his  men  to  rejoin  his  chief.     The  latter  during  the  d»T  * 
the  24th  had  reached  the  village  of  Mayfield,  whence  his  prefieo* 
had  been  communicated  to  the  Federal  authorides,  and  the  folio'"' 
ing  day,  about  two  o'clock,  he  arrived  in  sight  of  Paducah.     ^ 
had  thus,  in  ten  days,  travelled  more  than  two  h(indred  and  ft^ 
miles.     For  two  days  Colonel  Hicks,  an  experienced  officer,  ^^ 
been  expecting  his  appearance.     Hicks'  troops,  quartered  for     ™ 
most  part  in  the  city,  had  orders  to  muster  at  the  first  ^gna^  ' 
alarm  in  the  square  work  situated  near  the  city  and  down 
river  at  thirteen  hundred  yards  from  the  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
profile  was  extensive;  the  ditch  and  the  abatis  which  snrronf  "^ 
it,  and  especially  the  six  pieces  with  which  it  was  armed,  mat^V 
a  formidable  citadel.     The  precautions  taken  by  Hicks  were 
useless.     A  reconnoitring-party  whici  he  had  sent  in  the  monr^^ 
on  the  road  to  Mayfield  had  just  returned  without  having  met 
enemy,  but  scarcely  had  he  sent  a  second  one  when  this  1^^*^ 
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astilj  returned,  announciDg  the  approach  of  Forrest,  and  a  few 
UQutes  later  the  latter  was  entering  the  city  after  it  at  the  head 
f  his  cavalry.  The  fight  begins  in  the  street  between  it  and  the 
federals,  who  have  taken  up  their  arms  in  haste  and  fall  back 
oward  the  fort  while  exchanging  musket-shots  with  the  assailants. 
'Hiile  Forrest  is  taking  possession  of  the  town,  speedily  evacuated 
^y  Hicks,  Thompson  with  his  brigade  approaches  the  fort.  For- 
<B8t  had  accustomed  his  soldiers  to  attack  without  hesitation  an 
nemy's  works  rifle  in  hand.  His  eulogists,  taking  advantage, 
erhaps  rather  generously,  of  the  fact  tliat  Thompson  could  not 
2ply  to  them,  have  pretended  that  Forrest  had  not  given  him 
le  order  to  attack  Fort  Anderson :  Thompson,  it  ap[)ears,  was 
ily  to  reconnoitre  and  invest  it.  But  his  family  belonged  to 
aducah,  where  he  had  been  brought  up ;  his  soldiers  were  all 
!entuckians,  and  the  desire  to  snatch  this  town  from  the  Federals 
ould  have  made  them  go  beyond  the  orders  of  their  chief.  How- 
er  that  may  be,  they  advance  lx>ldly  upon  the  counterscarp  of 
e  fort.  But  Hicks  has  had  time  to  post  his  men  on  the  para- 
!t8,  and  a  heavy  discharge  of  musketry  assails  the  Southerners, 
lio  experience  heavy  losses.  While  they  strive  in  vain  to  sur- 
ount  the  obstacle,  two  Federal  gunboats,  the  Peosta  and  the 
twpaWy  which  Captain  Shirk,  on  returning  from  Tennessee  the 
y  before,  has  very  fortunately  left  in  front  of  the  city,  ()i)en  fire 
the  assailants,  which  their  balls  strike  on  the  flank.  Tliomp- 
a  is  killed  by  one  of  these  projectiles.  His  soldiers  are  obliged 
take  refuge  in  the  houses  commanding  the  fort,  and  from  the 
38  of  which  they  continue  the  fight  with  the  defenders. 
At  the  news  of  this  bloody  defeat  Forrest  rushes  forward :  a 
ince  suffices  to  show  him  the  uselessness  of  another  attack. 
e  will  therefore  confine  himself  to  keeping  the  enemy  in  check 
lile  a  part  of  his  troops  will  gather  in  the  town  of  Paducah 
oviiiions,  arms,  equipments,  horses — in  short,  all  that  partisans 
riving  from  the  heart  of  Mississippi  may  wish  to  appropriate  in 
hostile  country. 

First,  he  wishes  to  undertake  anew  the  operation  in  which 
Qckworth  succeeded  so  well  in  front  of  Union  City.  The  firing 
ases,  and  a  flag  of  truce  comes  to  summon  Fort  Anderson  to 
rrender.     This  summons,  written  in  Forrest's  own  hand,  ends 
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with  the  following  threat :  "  If  you  surrender,  you  shall  be  treal 
as  prisoners  of  war ;  but  if  I  have  to  storm  your  works,  you  ma%^EB.i 
expect  no  quarter."  It  has  been  said,  to  excuse  the  Southern  geimzm^ 
eral  for  having  spoken  like  a  redskin  or  a  condoUi^e  of  the  fifteentl:*^: 
century,  that  he  merely  wished  to  intimidate  the  enemy,  and  weK.^^^'^ 
knew  that  his  threat  was  meaningless,  since  he  had  no  intention 
attack  by  storm.  But  we  shall  soon  see  what  the  coDsequences  ok^ 
these  indiscreet  and  censurable  words  were.  Forrest  had  laid  dowK 
as  a  rule  tliat  the  garrisons  of  forts  taken  by  storm  should  be  pu 
to  the  sword.  He  had  not  shaken  old  Hicks,  who  indignantljCL^  ^ 
rejected  his  demands ;  but,  although  addressed  to  the  Federak^^^^ 
these  words  were  not  lost  upon  his  soldiers,  who  only  asked 
take  their  meaning  literally. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Confederate  skirmishers  who  had  slip] 
along   the   river-bank,  mingling  with  the  women  and  childi 
escaped  from  the  town,  have  taken  advantage  of  the  armisti< 
to  establish  themselves  in  the  houses  that  border  the  river.     They — 
b^in  firing  upon  the  gunboats.     The  latter  cannot  dislodge  them, 
but  clear  the  streets,  which  they  rake  throughout  their  whole 
length.     During   this   time  Thompson's  soldiers,  resuming  the 
fight  as  soon  as  the  flag  of  truce  has  returned,  exchange  with  the 
defenders  of  the  fort  a  brisk  fire.     In  this  wise  the  day  passes. 
In  spite  of  the  shells  which  burst  in  the  streets,  the  Confederates 
have  emptied  the  Federal   magazines,  plundered   many  houses, 
and  destroyed  a  vessel  which  was  on  the  stocks.      During  the 
night  Forrest  deems  it  prudent  to  evacuate  the  town,  and  gathers 
his  soldiers  a  little  distance  to  the  south,  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
gunboats. 

The  situation  of  the  Federals  is  a  grave  one.  It  is  true  that 
the  military  and  naval  authorities  at  Cairo,  promptly  informed 
of  the  attack,  have  done  everything  to  help  them.  Several  vessels 
of  war  proceed  to  Paducah,  and  a  regiment  comes  during  the  night 
to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  the  fort.  But  the  latter  is  short  of 
cartridges,  and  has  only  three  thousand  when,  about  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  26th,  Forrest  sends  another  message  to  offer 
an  exchange  of  prisoners  and  another  demand  for  surrender.  Al- 
thouf^h  the  ammunition  asked  for  from  Cairo  cannot  arrive  before 
evening,  Ilicks  declines  any  parley.     The  prisoners  whom  they 
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)  i^tarn  him  are  sick  men  remaining  at  the  hospital ;  more- 
e  is  not  authorized  to  conclude  an  exchange,  and  his  soldiers^ 
kck  or  white,  have  vied  in  courage,  have  resolved,  if  neces- 
3  defend  themselves  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  In  view 
energetic  resolution,  Forrest  decides  upon  withdrawing.  He 
with  him  a  considerable  amount  of  booty,  and  takes  also — 
ssary  cruelty — the  sick  whom  he  had  found  in  their  beds.  He 
rev  acknowledged  his  losses,  which,  we  think,  may  be  estimated 
less  than  three  hundred  men.  For  two  days  yet  the  detach- 
he  left  behind  him  to  intimidate  the  Federals  remain  in 
inity  of  Paducah,  and  the  latter,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
5  of  the  fort,  destroy  the  houses  from  which  the  enemy  had 
them.  Their  losses  amounted  to  fourteen  killed  and  forty- 
unded. 
the  mean  time,  Forrest,  now  assured  that  his  adversaries 

remain  for  some  time  on  the  defensive,  had  dispersed  all 
)ops,  leaving  the  Kentuckians  in  the  vicinity  of  Mayfield 
king  more  to  the  south  the  Tennessee  regiments.  At  the 
ten  or  twelve  days'  furlough  his  soldiers  reunite  at  Trenton, 
well  equipped,  and  bringing  with  them  numerous  recruits, 
loment  had  come  ^ain  to  take  the  field,  for  the  arrival  of 
5t  division  of  his  corps  in  West  Tennessee  enabled  Forrest 
rate  against  the  enemy  with  all  his  forces. 
Imers,  who  commanded  it,  had  well  employed  his  time  since 
ief  had  left  him  on  the  line  of  the  Tallahatchie.     On  the 

March  the  latter  had  sent  him  from  Jackson  orders  to  ad- 
in  his  turn.  McCulloch's  brigade  was  to  halt  at  Waterford, 
3f  Holly  Springs,  and  to  occupy  the  country  situated  south 

Charleston  Railroad,  while  Necly  should  penetrate  into 
isee  and  establish  himself  at  Brownsville.  They  could  thus 
e  the  movements  of  the  Memphis  garrison.  Hurlbut,  who 
)Out  four  thousand  infantry  in  this  town,  with  good  reason 
t  wish  to  rush  them  at  the  heels  of  Forrest,  but  as  soon  as 
iw  that  the  latter  had  passed  the  frontier  of  Tennessee,  on . 
Ing  in  haste  from  Cairo,  where  he  happened  to  be  by  chance, 
ered  Grierson  to  move  his  cavalry  forward  on  the  enemy's 
He  could,  as  we  have  said,  mount  scarcely  more  than 
ousand  men.     The  first  engagement  took  place  on  the  29th 
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of  March  between  a  detachment  of  Unionists  and  the  Neely  bii* 
gade  at  the  moment  when  the  latter  was  establishing  itself  it 
Bolivar.  It  repulsed  easily  the  assailants  with  a  loss  of  twenty 
wounded  and  thirty  prisoners.  The  following  day  Cludmen 
rejoined  Neely  in  this  town,  for,  informed  of  Grierson's  more* 
ments,  Forrest  had  summoned  him  on  the  27th9  directing  him  to 
leave  only  two  battalions  on  the  Tallahatchie.  The  division  thus 
united  was  employed  to  escort  the  Federal  prisoners  into  the  Stite 
of  Mississippi,  out  of  reach  of  the  enemy.  Grierson  did  not  dem 
it  advisable  to  make  any  attempt  to  rescue  them  nor  to  moleit 
Forrest.  Ignorant,  doubtless,  of  the  dispersion  of  the  ktter's 
forces,  and  fearing  failure  with  his  small  force  in  a  countiy  bQ 
of  enemies,  who  would  assemble  from  all  sides  to  surround  bin, 
he  moved  forward  with  extreme  caution,  and  afler  an  insignificut 
skirmish,  which  took  place  on  the  2d  of  April  near  Summenille 
between  his  outposts  and  a  small  Southern  detachment  conunaudcd 
by  Colonel  Crews,  he  hastened  to  reach  Raleigh  and  Memphis. 

Forrest  was  henceforth  entirely  free  in  his  movements.  The 
inhabitants  of  Jackson,  where  he  had  his  new  headquarters,  urged 
him  to  rid  them  of  the  proximity  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  Kllow. 
All  the  .^oldiers  of  this  garrison  and  Major  Bradford  were  natives 
of  Tennessee — the  greater  part  even  of  tlie  vicinity.  The  inlial)- 
itants,  having  remained  Southerners  at  hetirt,  called  tliem,  ven' 
natn rally,  deserters  or  traitors.  A  passionate  hatred  animattd 
both ;  it  gave  their  hostilities  the  personal  chai-acter  iKfCuliar  to 
a  real  civil  war — an  individual  war  of  vengeance  and  retaliatiun. 
It  had  jnst  received  fresh  strength  in  the  arrival,  on  March  29th,  of 
four  companies  of  artillery,  sent  by  Hurlbut  to  reinforce  the  Thir- 
teenth Tennessee  and  ooiumanded  by  Major  Booth,  an  experiemvd 
officer,  who  was  to  tiike  the  command.  These  companies  were 
composed  of  negro  soldiers,  and  were  to  be  recruited  among  the 
slaves  who  would  take  refuge  in  the  Federal  lines. 

In  the  first  week  of  April,  Forrest  concluded  to  forward  apiin^t 
Fort  Pillow  Bell's  and  McCulloch's  brigades,  whicli  were  in  the 
vicinity  of  Jackson.  Neely  remained  at  Bolivar  to  cover  the 
southern  route.  Buford,  who  occupied  Trenton  with  Tiiompon's 
brigade,  was  authorized  to  make  some  demonstrations  again^t  the 
Federal  posts  in  East  Kentucky,  intended  to  divert  the  attentiun 
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of  the  enemy  from  the  main  operation.  A  Northern  newspaper, 
indiscreet  like  all  its  contemporaries,  had  informed  him  that  the 
Government  stables  had  escaped  the  pillage  of  Paducah.  The 
Confederates  had  been  induced  to  believe  that  the  horses  belonged 
to  a  rich  secessionist.  Disappointed  at  having  missed  this  capture, 
and  above  all  vexed  at  having  been  baffled,  Buford  resolved  to 
have  his  revenge,  and  on  the  8th  of  April  moved  northward.  On 
the  12th  he  passed  near  Columbus,  and,  to  draw  in  this  direction 
the  enemy's  forces,  he  sends  his  escort  to  convey  to  Colonel  Law- 
rence first  the  advice  to  withdraw  from  the  town  the  womeu  and 
children,  then  the  demand  for  its  surrender.  This  last  summons 
surpasses  that  which  Forrest  addressed  to  Hicks.  If  the  place 
surrenders  without  fighting,  the  n^ro  soldiers,  again  reduced  to 
slavery,  shall  be  returned  to  their  masters;  if  it  defends  itself 
and  is  captured,  they  shall  all  be  put  to  death.  While  Lawrence 
humanely  causes  the  women  and  children  to  embark,  the  Confed- 
erates, not  being  able  to  recapture  their  slaves,  carry  off  a  few 
horses  and  rush  away,  without  waiting  for  the  answer  to  their 
foolish  threat.  Buford,  on  his  part,  has  continued  his  march,  and 
on  the  14th,  at  one  o'clock,  he  suddenly  enters  Paducah.  Hicks 
is  better  prepared  to  defend  himself  than  at  the  time  of  the  last 
attack :  he  has  received  reinforcemeuts  and  four  gunboats  watch 
the  river.  Consequently,  Buford  does  not  contemplate  attacking 
him  in  the  fort,  nor  even  dislodging  him  from  the  part  of  the  city 
which  the  Federals  have  not  voluntarily  evacuated.  While  he 
draws  upon  the  remains  of  this  unfortunate  town  the  fire  of  the 
fleet  and  fort,  a  party  proceed  to  carry  away  the  horses,  number- 
ing one  hundred  and  forty,  whose  stable  has  been  pointed  out  to 
them  ;  and,  this  deed  once  done,  he  falls  back  southward,  covering 
his  retreat  under  the  summons  addressed  to  the  enemy  to  have 
the  women  and  children  removed  from  the  town.  Returning 
promptly  into  Tennessee,  he  halts  at  Dresden  on  the  18th. 

Forrest,  on  his  part,  has  left  Jackson  on  the  morning  of  the 
11th  of  April,  followed  by  BelFs  brigade  and  a  battery  of  artil- 
lery. In  the  afternoon  he  rejoins  Chalmers  at  Brownsville,  and 
directs  him  to  start  on  the  road  to  Fort  Pillow  with  McCulloch's 
brigade.  An  extraordinary  ardor  animates  the  Confederates,  for 
at  daybreak,  in  spite  of  a  dark  and  rainy  night,  they  have  trav- 
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elled  over  the  thirty-seven  miles  which  separate  them  from  the 
fort^  and  taken  almost  all  the  small  posts  that  watch  its  approaches. 
Like  all  the  works  constructed  on  the  Mississippi  by  the  Confed- 
erates, the  old  enceinte  of  Fort  Pillow  was  of  much  too  great  an 
extent  for  the  garrison  which  was  in  it  at  that  time.     This  enceinte, 
which  was  not  continuous,  crowned  an  elevation  the  culminating 
point  of  which  was  situated  seven  hundred  and  sixty  yards  east 
of  the  river,  and  stretched  to  the  south-westward  of  it,  Hearing  it 
gradually  to  within  two  hundred  afid  twenty  yards.    This  elevation 
commanded  completely  the  centre  of  the  position,  a  high  bluff,  the 
foot  of  which  was  constantly  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi brought  upon  it  with  force  by  a  change  of  direction,  and 
which  terminated  thus  on  the  east  by  very  steep  slopes,  yet  acces- 
sible by  infantry.     This  disposition  of  nature,  which  deepened  the 
channel  of  the  river  under  the  bluff  itself,  constituted  the  import- 
ance of  the  position,  from  the  top  of  which  artillery  had  a  plung- 
ing iire.     The  bluff  was  separated  from  the  elevation  of  whidi 
we  have  just  spoken  by  a  rather  deep  depression  interspersed  with 
small  ravines  covered  with  underbrush.     Isolated  on  all  sides,  it 
inclined  toward  the  west,  forming  gentle  and  regular  slopes,  but  the 
southern  declivity  was  divided  by  a  small  deep  ravine  penetratii^ 
as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  plateau  which  occupied  the  entire  sum- 
mit of  the  hillock.      On  this  plateau  were  the  frame  barracks 
occupied  by  the  different  Federal  garrisons  which  had  succeeded 
one  another  at  this  point.     But  they  were  not  included  in  the  new 
system  of  defence.     This  system  was  limited  to  a  small  part  of 
the  plateau  commanding  the  river  on  the  north  of  the  barracks. 
It  was  composed  of  a  broken  line  forming  a  kind  of  homwork, 
the  gorge  of  which  rested  on  an  escarpment  above  the  river.     The 
left  branoh,  situated  at  the  top  of  the  slope  and  protected  on  the 
north  by  a  small  brook,  Coal  Creek,  then  overflowed,  was  difficult 
of  access,  hilt  could  be  enfiladed  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy  if  the 
latter  phiced  himself  on  an  opposite  height  about  one  hundred 
yards  only  to  the  north-west.     This  height  was  then  undefended, 
but  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  included,  in  case  of  an  attack, 
in  the   system  of  fortification  of  the  Confederates.      The  right 
branch  was  partially  commanded  by  the  part  of  the  plateau  upon 
which  the  barracks  stood,  and  the  ravine,  which  inclined  south- 
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^Hrd,  enabled  the  enemy  to  approach  under  cover  to  within  one 

"Hndred  and  sixty  yards.     The  work  had  a  bold  relief  of  eight 

^  and  a  ditch  six  feet  and  a  half  deep  and  seven  feet  wide.     It 

^vas  not  two  hundred  yards  in  extent^  which  was  little  even  for 

4e  strength  of  the  garrison,  and  was  armed  with  six  cannon.    The 

crest  of  the  plateau  was  crowned  on  the  east  by  a  light  breastwork, 

fitmi  which  the  depression  of  the  ground  limiting  it  was  in  sight, 

bat  it  was  quite  insufficient  to  cover  this  position,  which  ought  to 

kave  been  defended  at  any  cost,  as  only  from  it  could  the  enemy 

be  prevented  from  coming  up  by  the  ravine  to  within  the  short 

nnge  of  a  musket-shot  from  the  parapet     The  situation  of  the 

Federals  entrusted  with  the  watching  of  this  point  was  therefore 

a  very  perilous  one,  although  Booth  had  written  to  Hurlbut  that 

he  could  defend  himself  in  it  for  two  days ;  and  it  would  have 

been  much  preferable  had  he  taken  his  troops  back  to  Memphis 

instead  of  exposing  them  in  this  manner. 

McCulloch  has  received  orders  to  turn,  on  the  south,  the  height 
occupied  by  the  old  Confederate  works,  and  thus  reach  the  bank 
of  the  river,  and  establish  himself,  if  possible,  at  the  f(x>t  of  the 
plateau  in  the  spot  where  the  depression  limiting  it  meets  the  bluff, 
near  a  few  frame  houses  built  by  sutlers,  tavern-keepers,  and  cot- 
ton-dealers, and  which  was  pompously  called  the  town.  Forrest 
has  recommended  him  not  to  make  his  attack  until  he  heard  the 
musketry  fire  on  the  north.  Bell,  who  follows  him  closely,  is  to 
land  on  this  side,  going  down  the  left  bank  of  Coal  Creek.  But 
whilst  McCulloch  takes  the  position  assigned  to  him,  driving  the 
enemy's  skirmishers  before  him,  Bell  on  his  march  meets  unfore- 
seen difficulties,  and  the  attack  is  thus  retarded.  The  Federals 
avail  themselves  of  this  to  abandon  the  old  Confederate  works, 
which  they  cannot  defend,  and  to  form  on  the  plateau  around 
their  quarters. 

Forrest  himself  at  last  arrives,  about  nine  o'clock,  and  advances 
in  the  midst  of  the  skirmishers  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  position. 
He  proceeds  to  reconnoitre  the  ravine  which  inclines  from  the 
plateau  toward  the  south,  and  finds  on  this  side  the  hostile  forces 
briskly  engaged,  for  two  horses  are  killed  under  him,  and,  besides, 
Major  Booth — who  with  as  much  courage  rides  over  the  line  of 
his  outposts — falls  mortally  wounded  almost  at  the  same  moment. 
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He  18  suooeeded  in  his  command  by  Bradford^  who  has  neither 
his  experience  nor  his  coolness. 

As  soon  as  his  reconnoissance  is  ended,  Forrest  causes  Bell  to 
occupy  the  heights  situated  north-east  of  the  fort,  while  McCol- 
loch  reaches  the  plateau  protected  from  the  enemy's  guns  by  going 
up  the  ravine  which  inclines  southward.  The  Federals,  too  few 
in  number  to  fully  man  the  slopes  of  the  ravine,  or  badly  placed 
to  command  its  approaches,  are  quickly  dislodged  from  their  oat- 
works  and  hastily  fall  back  to  the  fort.  Bradford  orders  the 
burning  of  tjie  barracks,  which  are  at  a  distance  of  only  sixty 
yards  from  the  parapet,  but  a  portion  only  can  be  destroyed,  as 
the  Confederates  are  already  masters  of  the  rest  Bell,  havii^ 
taken  possession  of  the  heights  pointed  out  to  him,  assists  McCol- 
loch,  and  the  fort  is  thus  invested  on  all  sides ;  the  garrison,  strait- 
ened in  §  narrow  space  where  it  is  greatly  exposed  to  the  shots  of 
the  assailants,  cannot  make  eflBcient  use  of  its  artillery.  The  posi- 
tion is  a  desperate  one.  Forrest  causes  the  firing  to  cease,  and 
sends  a  flag  of  truce  to  propose  an  honorable  surrender.  Brad- 
ford, after  some  parley,  refuses  to  surrender.  Must  we  believe 
that  he  did  not  trust  in  the  promises  of  his  adversiry — ^that  he 
feared  to  fall  himself  into  the  hands  of  personal  enemies  resolved 
to  satisfy  their  hatred  in  defiance  of  a  sworn  oath  ?  That  is  pos- 
sible, but  we  prefer  to  allow  him  the  merit  of  a  courageous  reso- 
lution. He  hoped,  moreover,  if  the  enemy  forced  his  line,  to  save 
the  garrison  by  reaching  quickly  the  bank  of  the  river.  A  gun- 
boat, the  Ncic  Era,  was  stationed  near  this  bank.  Its  guns  had 
already  greatly  inconvenienced  McCulloch  in  the  position  he  occu- 
pied before  climbing  the  plateau ;  then  its  commander.  Captain 
Marshall,  ascending  the  river,  had  taken  up  a  position  at  the 
entrance  of  Coal  Creek  and  had  fired  briskly  on  Bell's  right  wing. 
It  had  l^een  agreed  between  him  and  Booth  that  in  case  of  any 
disaster  he  would  move  near  the  bhiff  to  cover  by  his  firii^ 
the  garrison  sheltered  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  Bradford,  as  a 
last  resort,  relied  upon  this  combination — a  very  chimerical  one, 
as  the  space  comprised  between  the  steep  slopes  of  the  bluff  and 
the  deep  waters  of  the  Mississippi  was  only  thirty  to  forty 
feet  wide. 

During  the  suspension  of  hostilities  both  parties  perceived  two 
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teamers,  which,  ascending  the  river,  were  rapidly  approaching. 
rhey  were  the  Olive  Branch  and  the  Liberty,  The  former  car- 
ied,  besides  many  passengers,  a  battery  of  artillery.  The  other 
Q  the  morning  had  passed  in  front  of  Fort  Pillow,  and  had 
fierward  been  met  by  the  Olive  Branch,  on  board  of  which 
ras  Greneral  Shepley:  the  latter,  informed  of  the  fight  whidi 
vaa  going  on,  had  gone  on  board  to  reconnoitre.  Both  the 
Tederals  and  the  Confederates  thought  these  vessels  were  brings 
Dg  assistance  to  the  garrison :  this  thought  perhaps  induced 
Bradford  to  reject  Forrest's  propositions ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  assailants  saw  therein  a  violation  of  the  truce,  of  which,  how- 
ver,  the  vessels  could  have  no  information.  The  Southerners 
ook  advantage  of  this  specious  pretext  to  violate  it  openly  and 
Q  an  inexcusable  manner.  McCulloch  advanced  his  left  wing 
ipon  the  western  slopes  of  the  bluff  in  such  a  way  as  not  only 
0  oppose  a  disembarkment,  but  also  to  outflank  the  fort  on  the 
ide  of  the  river. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  decisive  moment  has  come :  the  flag  of 
race  is  lowered.  At  a  signal  from  Forrest  the  entire  Confederate 
be  commences  firing  on  the  fort  and  promptly  silences  the  guns 
f  the  defence.  At  a  second  signal  his  line  rushes  forward,  reaches 
lie  ditch,  climbs  the  parapet,  and  after  a  few  minutes'  hand-to- 
land  struggle  invades  it  on  all  sides  at  once.  Eesistance  is  hence- 
3rth  impossible.  The  Federals  rush  in  confusion  toward  the 
iver  hotly  pursued  by  the  assailants,  who  halt  only  to  fire  on 
be  mass  of  fugitives.  At  the  moment  when  the  latter,  leaving 
ehind  a  number  of  dead  and  wounded,  think  they  have  reached 
place  of  safety  they  are  met  by  the  fire  of  the  troops  that  McCul- 
x;h  has  brought  forward  during  the  truce,  and  they  see  at  the 
Bime  time  the  moving  off  of  the  gunboats  upon  which  they  relied 
>r  protection.  Marshall  has  noticed  too  late  that  he  could  not 
xecute  the  manoeuvre  agreed  upon  without  exposing  himself  to 
he  fire  of  the  artillery  of  the  fort  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
nemy.  He  has  since  pleaded  the  want  of  ammunition  and  the 
osition  he  occupied  up  the  river  to  excuse  his  hasty  departure. 
Ls  to  the  two  other  vessels,  they  disappeared  before  the  renewal 
f  hostilities  in  the  direction  of  Cairo,  on  the  advice  given  by 
farshall,  doubtless  on  account  of  the  truce,  not  to  stop.     They 
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could  not,  at  any  rate,  liave  been  of  any  assistance  to  the  garrison, 
as  they  were  not  armed,  the  field-pieces  they  carried  could  not 
have  been  landed  in  due  time,  and  the  artillerymen  bad  no  mus- 
kets to  defend  themselves. 

The  unfortunate  Federal  soldiers  are  therefore  at  the  mercy  of 
their  adversaries,  who  are  exasperated  against  the  whites,  whom 
they  accuse  of  a  thousand  crimes  more  or  less  imaginary,  and 
against  the  blacks,  capable  of  the  greatest  of  all  crimes  in  thdr 
eyes — that  of  having  taken  up  arms  against  their  masters.     Quite 
a  number  of  n^roes  throw  themselves  into  the  river,  where  the 
enemy's  balls  strike  them  every  time  their  curly  heads  appear 
above  the  water.     A  few  of  them  among  the  least  wounded  suc- 
ceed in  hiding  themselves  under  the  bluff.    The  mass  of  fugitives, 
although  the  greater  part  have  thrown  away  their  arms,  have  not 
ceased  running  to  reach  the  shore  in  spite  of  the  enemy's  murder- 
ous fire.     A  few,  however,  halt  and  surrender,  but  the  Confed- 
erate soldiers,  intoxicated  with  fighting  and  passion,  answer  them 
by  musket-  or  pistol-shots  before  they  approach.     At  the  same 
time  the  assailants  mingle  with  the  vanquished,  who,  not  knowing 
whither  to  flee,  run  distracted  in  all  directions  or  throw  themselves 
suppliant  at  the  feet  of  their  conquerors.     For  some  moments  an 
indescribable  scene  of  confusion  and  murder  prevails  on  the  bloody 
bank  of  the  great  river.     Here  a  Federal,  whom  a  Confederate 
summons  to  surrender  or  who  has  already  given  himself  into  his 
hands,  is  killed  by  a  companion  of  the  latter  more  bloodthirsty 
than  himself.     Forresf  s  soldiers  have  not  discerned  the  moment 
when  the  enemy,  equally  unable  to  fight  or  to  flee,  becomes  sacred 
to  the  victor.     How  could  they,  since  their  chief  has  not  ceased 
exciting  in  them  the  most  violent  passions  agaiast  the  enemy — 
since  he  has,  in  his  official  communications,  announced  that  he 
would  give  no  quarter  to  the  garrisons  of  forts  taken  by  storm? 
Hence,  although  he  endeavors,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  officers, 
to  stop  the  bloodshed,  history  must  hold  him  responsible  for  the 
savajre  deeds  which  have  dishonored  his  troops.    All  resistance  has 
ceased ;  a  few  isolated  pistol-shots  only  are  heard.     But  here  a 
sick  man  is  mutilated  by  the  sabre  on  his  pallet  in  the  hospital ; 
there  a  wounded  man,  lying  on  the  ground,  is  despatched  by  the 
thrust  of  a  bayonet.     Meanwhile,  the  passion  for  plunder  has  sue- 
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ided  that  of  murder.  The  prisoners  are  stripped  of  all  they 
esess.  Still,  they  must  esteem  themselves  fortunate  to  have  their 
fes  saved.  They  are  collected  together  and  led,  under  an  escort, 
Ward  Brownsville,  numbering  two  hundred  and  fifty,  among 
hich  are  a  few  wounded.  All  their  companions  are  lying  on 
le  ground,  some  dead,  the  others  severely  wounded.  It  may  be 
tckoned  that  of  five  hundred  and  fifty-seven  men  there  are  four 
iDdred  hors  de  combat;  the  vanquishers  have  about  one  hundred. 
In  the  mean  time,  Forrest,  far  from  wishing  to  occupy  the  post 

has  just  conquered,  as  Hurlbut  feared,  seems  to  have  no  other 
ought  than  to  leave  it  at  the  earliest  moment.  He  starts)  for 
'ownsville  before  sunset,  leaving  Chalmers  in  command,  with 
iers  to  evacuate  the  fort  the  following  day,  after  having  cared 
r  the  sick,  buried  the  dead,  and  taken  with  him  the  enemy's 
anon  and  the  prisoners.     Knowing  the  temper  of  his  soldiers, 

should  himself  have  watched  the  execution  of  this  task — of 
lich  they  acquitted  themselves  in  an  infamous  manner — unless, 
wever,  he  felt  himself  powerless  to  impose  it  upon  them.  How- 
er  that  may  be,  the  dead  and  the  dying  were  thrown  pellmell 
:o  the  ditches  of  the  work  and  covered  over  with  a  little  earth 
so  hastily  that  at  least  one  of  the  victims  of  this  premature 
rial  succeeded  in  coming  out  of  the  common  grave  during  the 
rht,  and  managed  to  escape.  The  greater  part  of  the  wounded 
derals  remained,  for  want  of  surgeons  i>erliaps,  without  any  a&- 
tance  during  the  entire  night  under  the  boards  of  the  barracks, 

which  some  charitable  Southern  soldiers  have  carried  them 
er  having  tried  in  vain,  by  means  of  signals,  to  have  the  New 
a  return  to  take  charge  of  them.  At  last  the  dawn  breaks 
on  this  mournful  scene.  One  of  the  numerous  Federal  gun- 
its  that  plough  the  river,  the  Silver  Cloud,  is  soon  signalled. 
e  nears  the  shore,  and,  seeing  the  enemy's  flag,  throws  a  few 
^jectiles  upon  the  fort.  At  once  the  Confederates  set  on  fire 
5  barracks,  which  have  been  turned  into  hospitals.  It  has  been 
ted  that  a  number  of  wounded  were  burneil  on  this  occasion, 
her  by  accident  or  even  by  a  horrible  excess  of  cruelty.  This 
3  not  been  proved,  in  our  opinion ;  therefore  we  do  not  admit 
But  it  is  positive  that  the  fire  was  started  when  the  wounded 
re  still  lying  in  the  places  of  refuge,  and  that  several  were  taken 
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out  with  some  difficulty.  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  which 
ensues  a  few  prisoners  attempt  to  escape.  Thereupon,  some  of 
the  Southern  soldiers,  not  content  with  stopping  them  by  firing, 
pursue  the  negroes,  who  endeavor  to  hide  themselves  in  the  ine- 
qualities of  the  ground,  and  kill  several  of  them ;  in  short,  they 
attack  even  the  wounded,  who  have  been  lying  on  the  ground 
since  the  day  before,  and  pitilessly  despatch  them. 

Fortunately,  an  officer  sent  by  Forrest  with  one  of  his  prison- 
ers when  he  hesird  the  roar  of  the  cannon  arrives  at  the  fort,  and, 
hoisting  a  flag  of  truce,  communicates  with  the  Silver  Cloud  and 
a  Federal  transport,  the  Platte  Valleyy  which  in  the  mean  while 
had  arrived.  Bv  this  time  order  is  restored.  All  the  wounded  are 
carefully  gatherc^d  and  taken  on  board :  the  greater  part  arrived 
still  alive  at  Cairo,  while  Chalmers,  on  his  l)art,  withdrew  from 
the  bank  of  the  river,  leaving  behind  him  only  corpses,  silent 
witnesses  of  the  victory  so  valiantly  won  and  so  cruelly  stained 
by  his  soldiers. 

The  narratives  of  the  survivors,  and  still  more  the  very  sight 
of  their  wounds,  caused  in  the  North  a  deep  and  legitimate  im- 
pression. The  negro  soldiers  swore  to  avenge  the  massacre  of 
their  brethren.  As  always  happens  in  similar  cases,  the  recollect 
tions,  at  times  quite  vague,  of  eye-witnesses,  whose  emotion  had 
often  dimmed  their  sight,  were  worked  up  by  the  imagination 
of  the  narrators,  magnified  by  the  hundred  mouths  of  Fame,  and 
there  sprang  up  at  once  on  this  subject  a  legend  mingled  with  truth 
and  error.  The  Congressional  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
AVar  sent  at  once  to  Cairo,  Memphis,  and  Fort  Pillow  itself,  a 
sub-conimittce  directed  to  make  an  inquiry,  which  gathered  with 
little  discernment  a  great  amount  of  evidence,  and  in  its  report 
gave  the  legend  an  official  authority.  The  evidence  itself  re- 
ceived by  the  commission  is  interesting,  and  has  been  of  great 
assistance  to  us. 

Forrest,  who  had  returned  to  Jackson  on  April  14th,  remained 
some  time  yet  in  Western  Tennessee,  availing  himself  of  the  agi- 
tation which  his  new  victory  had  created  among  the  Federals  to 
give  rest  to  a  part  of  his  troops  and  recruit  his  regiments.  But 
no  action  signalized  this  sojourn.  Chalmers  was  not  long  return- 
ing into  Mississippi,  taking  with  him  the  Fort  Pillow  prisoners. 
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Forrest,  summoned  at  last  by  Polk,  set  out  on  the  2d  of  May  to 
proceed  on  his  track  with  the  Buford  division.  His  force  had 
wonderfully  increased  by  recruiting,  for  in  spit€  of  its  losses  it 
numbered  one  thousand  combatants  more  than  when  it  took  the 
field.  An  immense  train  following  it,  laden  with  provisions, 
effects,  and  even  liquors,  proved  that  the  expedition  had  been 
fruitful  in  every  respect 


CHAPTER   II. 

MANSFIELD. 

WE  have  just  related  the  exploits  of  which  the  country  com- 
prised between  the  Mississippi  and  the  All^hanies  was  the 
scene  during  the  earlier  months  of  the  year  1864,  previous  to  the 
opening  of  the  decisive  campaign  which  Sherman  is  about  to 
undertake  in  Georgia.  To  end  this  book  we  have  yet  to  follow, 
during  the  same  period,  the  belligerent  armies  west  of  the  great 
river  and  to  recapitulate  in  a  few  words  the  operations  of  whidi 
the  coast  of  the  Southern  States  on  the  Atlantic  has  been  the 
theatre. 

We  have  seen  above  that  immediately  after  the  capture  of 
Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson,  General  Halleck  had  turned  his 
attention  to  the  vast  regions  extending  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
This  was  persisting  in  the  plan  which  had  already  caused  him  to 
fall  into  so  many  errors,  and  of  which  his  quarrel  with  Hooker 
regarding  the  occupation  of  Harper's  Ferry  is  a  striking  exam- 
ple :  it  was  forgetting  once  more  that  everywhere  in  the  fields 
contended  for  by  two  armies,  as  in  the  ensemble  of  the  operations 
that  cover  a  whole  continent,  the  combatants  should  endeavor, 
above  all,  not  to  take  posses-sion  of  a  post  or  a  territory,  but  to 
destrov  the  militarv  stren^cth  of  their  adversarv.  The  really  for- 
midable  armies  of  the  Confederacy  were  on  the  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi.  It  was  against  them  that  all  the  efforts  of  the  Federal 
soldiers  should  have  been  concentrated.  On  the  west  of  the  great 
river  the  armies  of  the  Southernei's  did  not  muster  strong,  and  could 
not  exert  any  decisive  influence  on  the  issue  of  the  struggle.  It  was 
the  more  easy  to  hold  them  in  check  as  the  Mississippi  permitted, 
in  case  they  advanced  as  far  as  its  banks,  to  unite  against  them 
without  effort  troops  drawn  from  Memphis,  Vicksburg,  or  New 
Orleans.      To  wrest  from  them  the  vast  country  which  they  occu- 
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pied,  or  rather  in  which  they  wandered,  it  required,  on  the  contrary, 
a  great  number  of  men  and  a  great  deal  of  time.     It  required  that 
the  forces  intended  to  conquer  it  should  be  proportionate  to  its 
extent,  and  not  to  the  number  of  its  defenders ;  and  to  maintain 
such  forces  in  a  poor  and  sparsely-peopled  country  it  was  necessary 
to  supply  the  insufficiency  of  means  of  communication  by  complet- 
ing or  constructing  several  branches  of  railroad.     In  order  to  be 
able  to  undertake  this  long  and  costly  campaign,  Halleck  has 
aggravated  the  error  he  had  already  committed  by  dismember- 
ing Grant's  powerful  army  the  day  after  the  victory.     A  strong 
detachment  of  this  army  has  been  led  by  Steele  to  Little  Rock. 
Banks'  troops,  whose  effective  force  has  been   doubled  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Thirteenth  corps,  being  intended  to  occupy  Texas, 
Halleck  at  once  wished  that  this  operation  should  be  effected  by 
land,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  conquer 
Upper  Louisiana.     We  have  seen  with  what  perseverance  he  has 
fought  against  Banks — who  this  time  was  rightly  inspired — ^to 
force  his  view  upon  him.     After  the  defeat  at  Sabine  Pass  he 
has  compelled  him  to  ascend  Bayou  T6che,  and  at  the  moment 
when  the  latter  was  delayed  by  insurmountable  difficulties  on  the 
Houston  road,  Halleck  has  pushed  Steele  forward  beyond  Ark- 
adelphia,  luring  him  with  the  vain  hope  that  he  would  meet  Banks 
on  the  bank  of  the  Red  River.    He  has  greatly  censured  the  com- 
bined operations  of  the  navy  and  army  which  have  secured  to  the 
Federals  almost  all  tlie  ports  of  Texas,  and  he  has  directed  Banks 
to  bring  back  without  delay  to  New  Orleans  the  greater  part  of  the 
forces  employed,  in  these  operations.     In  fact,  at  the  end  of  De- 
cember, 1863,  the  moment  seems  to  him  to  have  at  last  come  to 
prepare  the  great  expedition  which  is  to  wrest  the  Trans-Missis- 
sippi from  the  Confederates. 

Two  important  streams,  tributaries  of  the  great  river,  flow 
through  this  region,  which  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  deep 
waters  of  the  Missouri,  and  on  the  south  by  the  low  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  These  two  rivers,  the  Arkansas  and  the  Red 
River,  are  very  similar :  both,  true  rivers  considering  the  length 
of  their  course,  and  mere  torrents  by  the  irregularities  of  their 
volume  of  water,  have  their  source  in  the  still-uninhabited  vast 
plateau  covered  with  the  high  prairie  grass,  and,  flowing  in  a 
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the  M»^if«^pfit  all  tbe  tnx^  for  irliich  this  river  was  used  tit 
bof«  of  'ifvrattoik^  tbe  Annv  of  the  Arkansas  and  the  ganiaon 
of  Helena  had  been  placed  t^nporarily  under  his  commaiii 
Hallecfc  &lly  expected  in  tbe  early  part  of  January  that  all  tbee 
forces  would  join,  without  delay,  either  Sherman  or  Banks,  in  oidet 
to  aodenake,  in  conjnnction  with  them,  the  caDipaign  he  bad 
been  so  IiHig  projectii^.  But  some  difGcuIties  which  he  m^t 
have  foreseen  came  to  again  thwart  his  design.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  great  severity  of  the  winter  this  year  rendere*!,  according  to 
Steele's  saying,  military  operations  impossible  in  the  State  of  A^ 
kansas.    On  the  other  hand,  the  waters  of  the  Red  River,  vhidi 
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generally  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  until  April  or 
were  still  too  low  to  allow  the  Federal  gunboats  to  ascend 
•iver.     It  would  now  have  been  the  opportunity  to  turn 
st  Mobile  all  the  land  and  naval  forces  which  were  between 
sburg  and  New  Orleans.     But  Halleck,  who  had  not  relin- 
ied  his  design,  assured  Banks  that  his  army  should  have  no 
r  destination  than  the  Red  Kiver,  and  Sherman,  left  with 
^ly  his  own  forces,  undertook  the  campaign  of  Meridian  re- 
d  in  the  prece<ling  chapter.     As  soon  as  it  was  ended  he  pro- 
ded  to  New  Orleans  to  organize  with  Banks  the  Eed  River 
pedition,  for  Halleck,  not  being  able  to  communicate  rapidly 
ith  them  and  with  Steele,  had  directed  them  to  concert  together 
-a  rather  difficult  matter  for  three  generals  independent  of  one 
nother,  and  whose  letters  took  one  to  two  weeks  to  reach  from 
ne  army  headquarters  t-o  another.     Hence,  they  had  been  corre- 
ponding  for  more  than  two  months  without  having  been  able  to 
jettle  upon  any  one  essential  regarding  the  ex|)edition.    Sherman's 
visit  cut  short  all  difficulties.     He  promised  Banks  the  co-oi>era- 
tion  for  one  month  of  a  corps  often  thousand  men,  which,  asc»end- 
ing  the  Red  River,  would  meet  him  at  Alexandria.     The  16th 
of  March  was  appointed  for  the  rendezvous,  Grant  having  insisted 
upon  the  15th  of  April  for  the  return  to  Vicksburg  of  the  troops 
thus  loaned  rather  reluctantly  to  Banks,  and  which  he  expected  to 
use  in  the  beginning  of  spring  east  of  the  Mississippi.     Not  will- 
ing to  be  separated  for  too  long  a  time  from  the  lieutenant  in 
whom  he  placxxl  full  reliance,  nor  to  leave  him  under  the  command 
of  Banks,  who  inspired  him  with  but  little  confidence,  he  did  not 
allow  Sherman  to  lead  his  troops  in  person.     These  were  to  be 
escorted  by  the  best  part  of  Porter's  fleet  and  by  El  let's  marine 
brigade,    numlx^ring    then    about    three    thousand    combatants. 
Banks'  army,  comprising  the  Thirteenth  and  Nineteenth  corps, 
a  strong  division  of  cavalry,  and  a  few  negro  regiments,  had  been, 
like  all  the  Federal  armies,  much  weakened  by  the  re-enlistment 
furloughs,  but  five  or  six  regiments  and  seven  or  eight  batteries 
had  come  from  the  North  and  increased  the  numl^er  of  his  effec- 
tive forces.     Kstablished  on  the  T^che  between  Brashear  and  Ver- 
milion ville  under  the  command  of  Franklin,  it  was  to  ascend  this 
stream,  vid  Opelousas,  as  far  as  Alexandria,  taking  the  route  fol- 
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lowed  by  Banks  the  preceding  year.  As  the  two  principal  corps 
were  to  unite  at  this  point,  Steele  promised  to  proceed  down  the 
Washita  with  the  third  until  he  was  within  communicating  dis- 
tance of  them. 

The  plan  was  the  only  practical  one,  but  the  conditions  under 
which  the  expedition  was  about  to  be  entered  upon  made  its  suo- 
oess  not  the  less  extremely  doubtful.    Although  the  town  of  Alex- 
andria was  in  a  hostile  country  and  protected  against  the  Federal 
navy  by  Fort  de  Russy,  recently  retaken  by  the  Confederates,  the 
junction  of  Banks'  and  Sherman's  troops  was  easy  to  effect,  for  it 
might  have  taken  place,  if  necessary,  below  the  fort.     But  such 
was  not  the  case,  for  the  Army  of  the  Arkansas  was  too  far  dis- 
tant to  give  the  latter  effectual  assistance.     As  soon  as  Steele  was 
informed  of  the  date  of  the  expedition,  he  declared  that  he  could 
not,  before  being  reinforced,  proceed  down  the  Washita,  for  fear 
of  exposing  Little  Rock.     He  proposed  making  with  a  part  of 
his  army,  as  soon  as  the  weather  would  permit,  a  mere  demon- 
stration on  the  road  direct  from  that  city  to  Shreveport  vid  Ark- 
adelphia,  Washington,  and  Louisville.    His  army  had  been  reduced, 
as  Pope's  had  been,  by  re-enlisting  furloughs,  and,  moreover,  poli- 
tics interfered,  as  usual,  witli  the  plans  of  military  operations.     In 
order  to  give  Arkansas  a  government  which  could  allow  proclaim- 
ing its  readm.ission  into  the  Union,  something  like  an  election  had 
to  be  resorted*  to.     The  14tli  of  March  had  been  appointed  as  the 
date  for  this  election,  and,  as  General  Steele  said  in  appropriate 
terms  in  an  official  despatch,  "  The  President  is  anxious  for  the 
success  of  this  election,  and  without  the  co-operation  of  troops  in 
registering  the  electors,  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  protect- 
ing the  voters  it  will  not  meet  with  success."     He  received  the 
formal  order  not  to  rely  simply  ujwn  a  demonstration,  but  in 
allowing  him  to  move  upon  Shreveport,  instead  of  proceeding 
down  the  Washita,  Hulleck  made  his  co-o})eration  delusive,  as 
it  was  giving  him  for  the  rendezvous  with  the  bulk  of  the  array 
the  very  point  of  concentration  of  the  enemy's  troops.     Never- 
theless, Banks'  and  Sherman's  forces  would  have  doubtless  suf- 
ficed to  ensure  without  him  the  success  of  the  campaign  if,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  Union  generals  had  not  taken  too  little  account 
of  the  difficulties  which  Nature  might  place  in  their  way,  and  if, 
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on  the  other  hand^  they  had  not,  under  a  seeming  understanding, 
entertained  the  most  opposite  ideas  on  the  object,  importance,  and 
daration  of  the  campaign. 

A  few  words  by  way  of  explanation  are  necessary  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  we  must  commence  with  a  short  description  of  the  coun- 
try which  Banks  proposes  to  subdue.  We  are  to  concern  ourselves 
about  the  Red  River  only  from  its  entrance  into  the  north-west 
angle  of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  Its  waters,  holding  in  suspen- 
sion an  ochrey  earth  which  has  given  it  the  name  of  Red  River, 
wind  along  between  the  vast  lakes  which  swell  them  when  they 
are  low,  and  which  at  the  time  of  their  freshets  serve  them,  on 
the  contrary,  as  outlets,  thanks  to  an  inextricable  network  of 
large  and  small  channels.  On  one  of  these  channels,  which  joins 
the  river  to  Cross  Lake,  is  the  town  of  Shreveport,  a  well-situated 
entrep6t  at  the  limit  of  navigation  of  the  Red  River,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Texas  and  at  the  end  of  the  roads  which  run  into  the 
prairies  of  the  Indian  Territory.  The  railroad  intended  to  con- 
nect the  Texan  network  with  the  Mississippi  was  to  pass  through 
Shreveport.  Two  sections  only  were  finished  in  1864 — those 
running  from  Marshall  to  Shreveport,  and  from  Monroe,  on  the 
Washita,  to  De  Soto  opposite  Vieksburg.  From  the  lakes  to  its 
mouth  in  the  Mississippi  the  Red  River  passes  through  a  rather 
flat  and  generally  very  fertile  country,  thanks  to  the  rich  soil 
which  it  has  spread  around.  Yet  the  fruitful  zone  varies  greatly 
in  extent.  A  line  of  sandy  undulations,  in  w^hich  may  perhaps 
be  seen  the  vestiges  of  the  coast  formation  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
at  a  remote  geological  period,  extends  from  the  north-west  to  the 
south-east :  from  the  frontier  of  Texas  between  Marshall  and 
Shreveport  it  extends  in  length  about  seventy-five  miles,  as  far  as 
an  old  fort  called  Fort  Jesup :  it  is  divided  at  this  point.  The 
main  branch,  keeping  its  direction,  joins  the  new  accretions  washed 
up  by  the  waters  of  the  sea ;  the  other,  extending  to  the  north- 
east, allows  the  paasage  of  the  waters  of  Red  River  at  Grand 
ficore,  and  separates  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  its  direct  trib- 
utaries from  those  of  the  Washita.  These  old  downs  form  a 
permeable  soil  deprived  of  water,  rebellious  to  cultivation,  capa- 
ble of  sustaining  only  thick  pine  forests,  and  whose  barrenness 
contrasts  with  the  richness  of  the  alluvial  soil  above  which  they 
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emeree.     But  for  this  verv  reason  thev  have  been  selected  over 
which  to  lay  out  the  road  followed  by  the  emigrants,  whose  heavy 
wagons  had,  above  all,  to  avoid  the  sloughs  of  the  alluvial  ground-* 
They  separate  the  basin  of  the  Red  River  from  the  streams  whic^^ 
flow  directly  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — the  Sabine,  Calcasieu,  2JxCy^ 
others  of  less  importance.     The  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Red  Rive^^ 
comprised  between  the  river  and  the  downs  is  similar  to  the  lower 
course  of  the  Mississippi.     Instead  of  having  tributaries  to  swell 
their  volume,  these  waters  leave  the  main  bed  to  feed  channels 
of  derivation,  which,  after  having  followed  the  same  direction, 
open  out  in  proportion  as  the  downs  are  farther  away  from  the 
Red  River,  and  by  the  name  of  Bayou  Cocadrie  and  Bayou  Boeuf 
finally  unite  to  form  the  Bayou  Tfiche.      From    Shreveport  to 
Grand  ficore,  in  a  line  extending  seventy-five  miles,  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Red  River  form  on  the  right  bank  the  Bayou  Pierre^ 
which  is  comi)elled,  owing  to  the  hills  we  have  spoken  of,  to 
return  and  fall  into  the  main  bed.     The  city  of  Grand  ficore  is 
situated  above  the  gap  in  these  hills,  on  a  bluff  al)out  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  feet  high,  from  which  it  derives  its  name  ficore, 
a  term  still  used  in  Normandy,  signifying  in  Old  French  a  high 
bluff.     The  river  divides  immediately  after  having  passed  throogfa 
the  gap.     On  the  southern  branch,  the  most  imjx)rtant  one  when 
Ix>ui.siana  was  settled,  is  the  town  of  Natchitoches,  an  old  French 
town,  notwithstanding  its  Indian  name.     The  northern  branch, 
called  the  Rigolcts  du  Bon  Dieu,  has  developed  at  the  ex|)ense 
of  the  other,  which  bears  the  name  of  Cane  River ;  it  is  the  only 
navigal)Ie  one  at  present.     These  two  branches  unite  sixty  miles 
farther  down,  to  divide  again  and  feed  the  Ifeyou  T^k^Jie.     The 
town  of  Alexandria  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  seventy  miles 
below  Grand  ficore ;  twenty-five  miles  farther  down  is  Fort  de 
Ru.ssy.     Between  this  point  and  the  Mississippi,  only  twenty-five 
miles  in  a  straight  line,  the  Red  River  winds  zizagging,  receiving  on 
the  left  the  watei*s  of  the  Washita,  also  called  the  Black  River,  and 
emptying  on  the  right  into  the  Atehafalaya.     All  this  region  is  cut 
up  by  numerous  bayous,  the  largest  of  which  is  Bayou  Glaise,  in 
which  the  Missi^^^^ippi  flows  back  at  the  least  rise.     Nothing  is 
more  uncertain  and  more  irregular  than  the  volume  of  the  waters 
of  the  Red  River.     When  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  prairies 
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nd  the  spring  rains  have  swelled  them,  navigation  is  easy  as  far 
LS  Shreveport ;  when  the  heat  of  summer  causes  them  to  fall,  they 
ixpose  numerous  sandbanlts  and  mud,  and  there  emerge  from  the 
>ottom  of  the  river  trunks  of  trees  called  snags  which  damage  the 
lalls  of  vessels ;  then  they  rush  at  Alexandria  into  a  series  of 
*apids,  where  for  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  the  river,  strewed  with 
rocks,  has  a  fall  of  more  than  nine  feet,  which  renders  navigation 
impossible.  As  we  have  already  said,  the  rise  of  Red  River  begins 
at  the  end  of  winter  and  continues  until  May,  but  at  times  it  does 
not  take  place,  and  the  river  remains  very  low,  whilst  all  the  other 
tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  are  full.  This  phenomenon  had 
taken  place  in  1846  and  1855.  Thanks  to  the  warmth  of  an 
almost  tropical  climate  and  the  moisture  of  the  soil,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  sugar  and  cotton  had  rapidly  develoi)ed  in  the  district  of 
Hed  River,  which  before  the  war  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  all 
the  Southern  States.  But  this  wealth  had  not  contributed  to  the 
improvement  of  the  means  of  communication  by  land ;  almost  all 
the  plantations  were  situated  near  the  river,  and  planters  disposed 
of  their  products  by  water  at  the  time  of  the  rise  of  the  river. 

A  river  closed  to  navigation  daring  eiglit  months,  freakish  in 
its  rise,  surrounded  with  a  maze  of  channels  and  of  branches  diffi- 
cult to  cross,  unfinished  railroads,  farm-roads  broken  into  sloughs, 
the  only  passable  road  crossing  a  country  without  resources  and 
without  water, — everything  seemed  to  unite  to  render  unusually 
difficult  the  march  of  an  invading  array  in  this  region.  However, 
perhaps  these  difficulties  might  have  been  surmounted  if  the  object, 
the  nature,  and  duration  of  the  exj)edition  had  been  plainly  deter- 
mined and  a  single  chief  had  had  the  charge  of  conducting  it.  Its 
importance  could  be  reduced  to  that  of  a  mere  raid,  or,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  conquest  of  the  whole  region  could  be  undertaken.  In 
the  former  case  rapidity  of  action  was  the  first  element  required 
for  success.  First  of  all,  it  would  be  necessary  to  capture  Fort 
de  Russy  by  a  combined  attack  with  the  army  and  fleet,  and 
make  it  the  base  of  operations ;  thence  send  forward  one  or  two 
very  movable  columns,  having  them  escorted  by  a  flotilla  of  light 
vessels  carrying  their  provisions.  By  keeping  near  the  river 
the  Federals  could  reduce  their  trains  to  a  small  size,  and  con- 
sequently have  less  difficulty  on  the  bad  roads  that  border  it. 
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They  would  have  to  be  prepared  to  turn  back  if  they  encouni 
too  great  a  resistance,  or,  the  contrary  being  the  case,  to  push  as 
far  as  Shreveport,  to  retrace  their  steps  immediately  after  having 
destroyed  that  place,  the  arsenals,  d§p6ts,  and  the  gunboats  und^ 
its  shelter.  Tliis  plan  presented  grave  difficulties :  the  Confeder- 
ates had  above  the  Alexandria  falls  two  armored  vessels  whidi 
could  not  fail  to  disperse  the  Federal  flotilla  should  the  latter  not 
be  protected  by  some  of  Porter's  ironclads,  and  they  had  erected 
around  Shreveport  fortifications  which  it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  reduce  without  attempting  a  regular  si^  by  the  fleet  and 
the  army  at  the  same  time.  A  light  expedition  would  therefore 
run  great  risks  of  failing  before  Shreveport,  the  only  military 
post  whose  destruction  it  was  worth  while  to  undertake.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  necessary  to  proceed  methodically,  as  had 
been  done  in  the  case  of  the  Cumberland,  Tennessee,  and  Missifh 
sippi.  If  that  of  the  Arkansas  had  been  so  easily  wrested  by 
Steele  from  the  Confederates,  the  reason  was  that  the  upper  part 
had  been  for  a  long  time  threatened  by  Blunt,  and  that  the  lat- 
ter thus  outflanked  Holmes*  defences  at  Little  Rock.  The  same 
was  not  the  case  in  regard  to  Red  River.  The  Confederates  on 
this  river  were  flanked  by  Texas,  and  this  oflered  them  both  a 
means  of  retreat  and  a  base  of  operations.  It  would  therefore  be 
exj)cdient  to  occupy  successively  the  most  important,  points  on 
Red  River — Fort  de  Russy,  Alexandria,  and  Grand  Ecore; 
also  to  proc»eed  in  company  with  Porter's  fleet,  if  it  could  ascend 
the  river;  if  not,  then  establish  along  its  course,  while  advancing, 
batteries  which  would  protect  the  light  boats  laden  with  provis- 
ions against  any  offensive  attack  on  the  part  of  tlie  Southern 
ironclads.  It  would  also  be  necessary  to  carry  on  a  regular  siege 
against  Shreveport,  and  during  that  time  to  put  in  working  order 
tlie  railroad  from  De  Soto  to  Monroe,  and  complete  for  a  length  of 
fifty  miles  that  from  Monroe  to  Shreveport.  This  work  could  be 
accomj)lishe<l  in  three  montlis :  at  this  cost  the  Federals  would  be 
sure  to  have  a  direct  line  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles 
connecting  them  with  the  Mississippi  at  all  seasons,  without  having 
to  concern  themselves  about  the  navigation,  so  long,  so  dangerous, 
and  so  uncertain,  of  Red  River.  They  could  concentrate  their 
forces  in  front  of  Shreveport,  capture  the   place,  and  establish 
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mselves  there.  They  would  then  be  masters  of  the  whole  of 
nsiaDa  and  of  Arkansas^  and  could  pursue  Kirby  Smith's  army 
\  Texas.  The  campaign  thus  conducted  would  give  great 
Its,  but  for  this  no  time  nor  force  was  to  be  spared.  It  was 
bat  Banks  had  conceived  it,  and  he  was  careful  to  specify,  in 
spatch  to  Halleck,  the  conditions  which,  in  his  opinion,  were 
itial  to  success :  to  wit,  the  co-operation  of  the  fleet,  and  oon- 
lently  the  ability  of  the  latter  to  ascend  Red  River ;  the  con- 
Btion  of  the  railroad  from  De  Soto  to  Shreveport;  and  the 
y  of  command.  To  obtain  this  latter  point  he  generously 
"cd,  notwithstanding  his  seniority,  to  serve  under  the  command 
iherman  or  Steele.  Grant,  on  the  contrary,  considering,  with 
1  reason,  that  all  the  available  forces  in  the  West  should  be 
)ted  from  the  b^inning  of  spring  to  the  great  campaign  which 
Army  of  the  Tennessee  was  about  to  undertake,  seeing  in  the 
edition  but  a  sort  of  outwork,  as  we  have  seen,  had  consented 
rder  to  accomplish  it  to  lend  a  part  of  his  forces  only  on  the 
lition  that  it  would  be  ended  in  one  month's  time.  Halleck 
d  not  decide  between  two  opinions  so  opposite,  nor  give  only 
igle  chief  to  the  enterprise,  and  thus  allowed  a  misunderstand- 
to  exist  which  was  to  paralyze  the  action  of  his  lieutenants. 
one  of  the  conditions  whicli  Banks  considered  as  essential  to 
success  of  the  expedition  were  fulfilled :  he  already  had  sev- 
times  refused  to  undertake  it,  notwitlistanding  the  solicitations 
[alleck.  This  time,  again,  the  latter  had  beset  his  orders  with 
tations  intended  doubtless  to  shield  his  responsibility,  and 
?h  allowed  his  lieutenant  not  to  follow  them.  It  may  be 
d  why  Banks  yielded  on  this  occasion  without  making  any 
irks,  and  hastened  to  execute  the  instructions  received  from 
hington.  The  motive  must  l)e  sought  in  political  and  commer- 
eonsiderations  totally  foreign  to  strategy,  but  regarding  which 
amnot  forbear  saying  here  a  few  words,  notwithstanding  the 
3s  with  which  they  have  been  surrounded.  The  inquiry 
e  by  the  Committee  of  Congress  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War 
'  the  failure  of  Banks'  expedition  has  thrown  some  light  on 
delicate  subject,  which  was  the  object  of  violent  discussions, 
will  strive  to  judge  of  it  as  impartially  as  possible. 
''e  have  seen  that  the  blockade  of  the  Southern  States  by  sud- 
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denly  stopping  the  exportation  of  cotton  had  brought  much  dis^ 
turbanee  of  European  industry.     The  product  of  India  and  Egv^^ 
not  being  sufficient  to  supply  it,  whatever  cotton  escaped  the  bloc**^ 
ade  was  the  higher  in  price  as  it  was  more  scarce  and  the  more  ^^ 
demand.     These  excessive  prices  stimulated,  on  the  one  hand,  tt^^^ 
adventurous  commerce  of  the  blockade-runners,  and,  on  the  oth^^^ 
hand,  gave  an  equivalent  value  to  the  vast  supplies  which  remaineC^^ 
blockaded  on  the  Confederate  soil.     This  value,  though  rathei^^ 
fictitious,  since  the  sudden  opening  of  the  Southern  ports  would  ^ 
certainly  have  depreciated  it,  had  not  remained  entirely  unproduc- 
tive.    We  have  explained  elsewhere  how  the  Richmond  Govern- 
ment had  accepted  in  exchange  for  other  values  considerable  quan- 
tities of  this  product,  useless  then  to  the  planters,  to  give  it  in  turn 
as  a  pledge  to  capitalists  w  ho  had  the  imprudence  to  subscribe  to 
its  loan  in  England  and  deposit  hard  cash  in  the  hands  of  its 
ageirts.     There  was  therefore  in  the  Southern  States  the  cotton 
of  private  parties  and  that  of  the  State  mortgaged  to  its  lenders. 
The  Federal  Government  of  course  seized  the  latter  wherever  it 
found  it,  and  it  was  to  its  interest  to  throw  the  former  on  the 
market  from  the  Southern  ports  of  which  it  had  taken  possession. 
If  it  had  been  successful,  as  was  expected  on  the  capture  of  Port 
Royal  and  New  Orleans,  it  would  have  wrested  a  powerful  weapon 
from  the  hands  of  its  adversary  and  appeased  the  suiferings  of 
Europotui  industry,  on  which  its  cnoniies  relied  to  induce  the  inter- 
vention of  France  and  England  in  their  favor.     Hence  the  coun- 
ter-blockade instituted  by  Mr.  Davis  around  all  the  Union  jkjs- 
sessions  in  the  South  to  prevent  any  export  of  cotton  from  the 
Confcdenite  lines ;  hence  the  strict  order  to  destroy  all  the  cotton 
that  stocxl  any  chance  of  falling  into  Federal  hands,  whoever  might 
be  the  owner.     This  measure  was,  of  course,  of  a  nature  to  pro- 
voke retaliation  on  the  |)art  of  the  Federals,     The  latter,  seeing 
that  the  enemy  considered  all  cotton  as  contral>and  of  war,  with- 
out any  rc^rd  to  the  rights  of  private  parties,  dealt  with  it  in 
the  siune  manner  whenever  their  exjxKlitions  penetrated  into  the 
regions  not  yet  stripped  of  this  article,  and  seized  all  they  could 
snatch  from  the  torch  of  Confcnlerate  soldiers.     But,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  the  regions  jxjrmanently  occupied  by  them,  and  where  the 
authority  of  the  Washington  Government  was  formally  acknow- 
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ledged,  they  favored  the  sale  of  cotton  by  private  parties,  provided 
it  was  proved  that  such  a  sale  was  not  effected  for  the  profit,  direct 
or  indirect,  of  persons  bearing  arms  in  the  enemy's  army.  The 
oath  of  all^iance  was  exacted  of  all  who  wished  to  bring  this  arti- 
cle on  tlie  market.  Notwithstanding  minute  regulations  published 
on  this  subject  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury-,  these  two  systems, 
so  different,  applied  according  to  the  military  occupation  of  the 
country,  and  the  very  limitations  with  which  the  second  beset  the 
so-called  free-cotton  trade,  gave  rise  to  numerous  abuses,  without, 
however,  preventing  entirely  the  trade  carried  on  indirectly  to  the 
profit  of  the  enemy,  which  these  limitations  were  intended  to  pre- 
vent. The  allurement  of  immense  profits  quickly  realized  soon 
drew  in  the  train  of  the  armies  of  the  West  and  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  a  swarm  of  speculators,  who  were  their  scourge  wherever 
the  honest  and  energetic  chiefs,  imbued  by  their  educjition  with 
true  military  spirit,  such  as  Grant  and  Sherman,  could  not  nip 
the  evil  at  its  root.  These  speculators,  in  consequence  of  their  in- 
fluenc»e  in  the  elections,  were  too  often  spared  by  generals  who  had 
the  fault  of  mingling  political  matters  with  the  duties  of  their  com- 
mand. They  followed  the  armies  to  buy  at  a  low  price  from  the 
Southern  planters  the  cotton  which,  after  having  escaped  the  Con- 
federates, was  threatened  with  seizure  by  the  Union  agents.  When 
it  succeeded  in  reaching  the  market  they  realized  enormous  profits. 
It  would  have  required  a  relentless  discipline  to  prevent  many 
an  officer  from  encouraging  this  traffic  by  a  connivance  amply 
paid  for.  The  disgrace  of  several  generals  who  were  deprived 
of  their  commands  in  the  West  without  any  public  explanation 
must  be  attributed,  it  is  siiid,  to  this  connivance,  which  honest 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  tolerate  whenever 
positive  proofs  allowed  him  to  punish  it.  But  the  temptation 
was  so  great  that  these  few  acts  of  severity  did  not  discourage 
the  speculators.  New  Orleans  by  its  ancient  commercial  im- 
portance, its  situation  in  the  heart  of  the  richest  cotton  districts, 
and  the  very  effort  the  Government  was  making  to  revive 
its  market,  had  be<?ome  the  centre  of  operations  of  these  s()ecu- 
lators.  When  Banks'  troojw  had  been  repulsed  from  the  gi'eater 
part  of  these  cotton  districts  they  had  maintained  themn  an  in- 
tercourse which  the  Confederates  favored,  as  they  found  a  profit 
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in  it.  They  knew  exactly  the  quantity  of  cotton  whidi  the  dis- 
tricts contained,  the  places  w  here  it  was  stored^  and  the  names  of 
the  owners.  The  latter  had  it  carried  to  some  unfrequented  spots 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  where  boats  came  secretly  to  take 
it,  unknown  to  any  one  or  with  the  tacit  permission  of  the  Federal 
commanders,  to  New  Orleans,  where  it  was  sold  at  extravagant 
prices.  The  owners,  almost  all  officers  in  the  Confederate  ranks 
or  guerilla  chiefs,  were  often  paid  ''  in  kind,^'  and  received  through 
the  same  channel  provisions,  clothing,  and  even  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, which  served  to  maintain  and  equip  the  enemy^s  army. 
This  trade  assumed  such  a  development  that  the  Confederate 
authorities  themselves  profited  so  directly  by  it  that  one  day 
General  Pemberton,  before  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  dared  to  com- 
plain that  a  shipment  of  cotton  liad  been  seized  in  New  Orleans 
which  had  been  shipped  to  be  sold,  being  consigned  under  the 
name  of  an  English  subject,  a  merchant  of  that  city.  In  order  to 
be  better  able  to  combat  these  abuses,  General  Banks  was  not  dis- 
posed to  enforce  the  r^ulations  enacted  in  January,  1864,  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which,  in  spite  of  their  restrictions, 
would  have  bound  his  hands.  But  in  spite  of  the  discretional 
authority  which  he  had  maintained,  he  felt  himself  constrained. 
He  then  conceived,  and  proposed  to  the  President,  a  very  inge- 
nious conibiuation,  it  must  be  admitted,  to  enable  the  Government 
to  profit  by  a  traffic  which  he  could  no  longer  prevent.  He  was 
informed  that  the  quantity  of  cotton  belonging  to  the  Confederate 
Government  amounted,  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  alone,  to  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  bales,  and  estimated  that  there  ^-as  as 
much  in  Texas  and  Arkansas.  Cotton  being  worth  then  from  fifty 
to  sixty-five  cents  a  jx)und,  and  a  bale  weighing  about  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds,  this  stock,  if  sold  at  the  then  market 
price,  would  not  have  amounted  to  less  than  twenty  to  twenty- 
eight  million  dollars.  It  was  this  large  capital  that  Banks  wished 
to  wrest  from  the  enemy,  to  place  the  greater  part  of  it  in  the 
Federal  Treasury.  To  attain  this  object  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
proix)se  to  interest  in  the  profits  of  the  operation  the  enemy's 
officei*s  who  had  tliis  cotton  in  their  possession.  Those  who 
would  deliver  it  were  assured  a  share  of  eighteen  cents  per  pound, 
say  about  forty-eight  dollars  per  bale ;  this  share  would  be  depos- 
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bed  vvith  the  Federal  quartermasters,  and  they  would  be  author-^ 
wd  ^  have  it  cashed  by  proxy,  providing  the  latter  could  prove 
Iwt  tlie  money  would  not  be  used  by  the  enemy  for  war  purposes. 
JwiWs  thought  that  the  majority  of  the  officers  of  the  Southern 
ffiny  beyond  the  Mississippi,  discouraged  and  eventually  separated 
^w"*^  the  Confederacy,  would  be  captivated  by  this  combination, 
^lucli  rested  on  both  theft  and  treason,  and  that  they  would 
•*  Been  continuing  to  fight  the  armies  of  the  Union  while  they 
^ould  openly  carry  on  a  lucrative  trade  in  joint  account  with  its 
'g^nts.  Nothing  proves  that  such  a  supposition  was  justified. 
-But  Banks,  besides  this  operation  in  cotton  belonging  to  the 
Confederate  Government,  requested  the  President  to  authorize 
the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  occupied  by  the  enemy  to  bring 
Without  restraint  to  New  Orleans  the  cotton  of  which  they  had 
Remained  the  owners,  and  sell  it,  provided  one-third  of  the  price 
^mained  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  agents  until  the  seller  had 
>roved  that  this  price  would  not  be  used  for  war  purposes. 
Banks'  propositions  were  laid  aside.  In  spite  of  their  specious 
ispect,  they  were  particularly  dangerous.  The  first,  which  is 
mrprising  as  emanating  from  a  man  wearing  the  uniform  of  the 
jovernment,  would  certainly  have  demoralized  the  army  by  the 
Grange  spectacle,  if  the  enemy's  officers  had  accepted  it,  of  gen- 
jrals  exclianging  promissory  notes  while  their  soldiers  were  killing 
3ne  another.  The  second  would  have  renderal  all  control  im{X)S- 
sible,  and  would  have  enabled  the  Confederate  Government  itself 
to  n^otiate  under  borrowed  names  the  sale  of  its  cotton  in  the 
New  Orleans  market.  The  sj)eculators  would  have  realized  the 
most  of  the  profits  in  these  vast  operations. 

Therefore,  they  did  not  consider  themselves  beaten,  and  beset 
Banks  more  than  ever  with  new  combinations.  The  latter,  whilst 
rejecting  them,  had  not  relinquished  his  favorite  idea,  his  plan  of 
taking  possession,  in  some  way  or  other,  for  account  of  his  Gov- 
ernment, of  the  cotton  belonging  to  private  persons,  and  of  indu- 
cing, moreover,  the  owners  to  sell  it  under  his  authority.  But  he 
had  recognized  the  fact  that  in  order  to  realize  this  it  was  first 
necessary  to  occupy  the  principal  districts  in  which  such  cotton 
was  to  be  found.  The  richest  of  these  was  that  of  Red  River, 
This  consideration  seemed  to  have  removed  all  his  objections  to  the 
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campaign  projected  by  Halleck.  Once  master  of  the  banks  ol 
Ked  River,  he  could  at  his  ease  look  for  the  cotton  bearing  the 
mark  of  the  enemy's  government,  the  letters  "  C.  S.  A.,"  or  some- 
times a  large  "  X/'  and  protect,  for  account  of  the  owners,  the 
loading  of  all  the  rest  for  New  Orleans.  Yet  how  conld  the  Con- 
federates be  prevented  from  burning  all  this  cotton  before  with- 
drawing? how  could  it  be  exempted  from  the  formal  orders  from 
Richmond  which  prescribed  its  destruction?  Banks  doubtless 
expected  to  obtain  by  collusion  the  connivance  of  the  Confederate 
authorities,  and  probably  thought  he  could  obtain  it  in  return  for 
this  singular  jiarticijxition  in  the  profits  of  the  sale  which  he  had 
conceived.  AVe  have  not  upon  this  any  precise  data,  but  it  is  pos- 
itive that  some  secret  negotiation  was  begun  on  this  subject^  prob- 
ably on  the  information  given  by  the  cotton  speculators,  who  had 
a  foot  in  every  camp.  One  or  two  emissaries,  provided  with 
passes  signed  by  President  Lincoln  himself,  crossed  the  Federal 
lines  several  times ;  they  were  in  communication,  at  least  indi- 
rectly, with  Kirby  Smith,  and  they  certainly  brought  back  the 
promise  that  the  cotton  would  be  si)ared  by  the  Confederate  sol- 
diers, provided  Smith  was  guaranteed,  in  return,  against  any  confis- 
cation on  the  part  of  the  Federal  authorities.  The  scrupulous 
execution  of  this  kind  of  convention  by  tlie  enemy,  his  retaliation, 
and  the  complaints  of  Banks  when  they  were  violated  by  the 
navy,  are  positive  proofs  of  its  existence.  Banks,  faithful  to  his 
ideas,  meant  to  have  all  the  cotton  wliich  was  to  be  found  in  the 
districts  invaded  by  his  army  forwarded  to  New  Orleans,  and  to 
consign  it  there  provisionally  into  the  hands  of  the  Federal  agents, 
with  authority  to  sell  it,  or  to  pay  over  the  price  of  it,  if  it  was 
already  sold,  to  those  who  should  prove  themselves  to  be  the  legit- 
imate owners,  provided  such  sales  were  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Confederate  Government. 

We  cannot  say  whether  Kirby  Smith  was  informed  of  this  plan, 
but  he  was  certainlv  assured  that  the  owners  could  utilize  the 
large  ciipital  which  under  the  form  of  cotton  was  then  unproduc- 
tive in  tlieir  hands.  Although  the  s|)eculators,  buying  this  cotton 
on  the  spot  from  owners  little  ready  to  confide  in  the  words  of  the 
Federals  or  the  equity  of  tlieir  agents,  were  to  realize  as  their 
profit  a  good  share  of  the  returns  of  the  operations,  there  would 
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Iiave  remained  enough  to  add  to  the  wealth  of  a  region  greatly 
impoverished  by  the  blockade.  As  Kirby  Smith  did  not  feel 
bimsself  to  be  in  a  condition  to  defend  it^  but  as  he  fully  expected 
to  r^iu  possession  of  it,  he  had  every  reiison  to  secure  it  these 
advantages  without  giving  any  cause  of  suspicion  as  to  his  integ- 
rity. The  political  faithfulness  of  one  who  was  the  last  to  hold 
up  the  Confederate  flag  is  beyond  all  suspicion.  But  it  may  be 
credited  that  he  availed  himself  quite  cleverly  of  Banks*  credulity 
and  of  his  absolute  reliance  on  human  probity.  The  Federal 
general  by  his  overtures  had  already  very  clearly  acquainted  him 
with  his  plan  of  campaign  on  Red  River.  It  appears  certain, 
from  the  very  manner  in  which  Banks  conducted  it,  that  he  fully 
expected  not  to  encounter  any  opposition  in  front  of  Shreveport. 
This  strong  conviction,  which  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
his  failure,  having  nothing  to  justify  it,  could  have  been  inspired 
only  by  the  secret  agents  who  returned  from  Shreveport — whether 
some  shrewd  conversation  carried  on  in  their  presence  had,  as  if  by 
dance,  revealed  to  them  the  project  of  immediate  retreat,  or  Kirby 
Smith  himself  had  given  them  to  undei'stand  formally  that  to  ensure 
the  safety  of  .the  cotton  and  spare  the  country  he  would  avoid  any 
engagement  with  the  invaders.  Many  indications  seem  to  favor 
this  latter  hypothesis.  It  is  the  more  plausible  as  Kirby  Smith 
had  fully  made  up  his  mind  not  to  defend  the  course  of  Red  River 
below  Shreveport.  He  knew  that  the  Federals,  since  the  taking 
of  Vicksburg,  could  muster,  to  ascend  the  river,  a  numerous 
army  and  a  formidable  fleet.  He  could  not  resist  them  at  the 
time  when  the  rise  of  the  waters  in  spring  opened  Red  River  to 
the  ironclads,  but  he  hoped  to  draw  them  in  front  of  Shreveport, 
and  hold  them  there  until  the  time  when  the  falling  of  the  river 
would  deprive  them  of  the  co-operation  of  their  fleet.  If  they 
persisted,  in  spite  of  this,  in  continuing  the  campaign,  deprived  of 
ready  communications  with  the  Mississippi,  he  expected  to  inflict 
upon  them  a  well-deserved  defeat.  If  they  decided  upon  retreat- 
ing, Kirby  Smith  would  pursue  and  harass  them,  and  end  the 
campaign  victoriously  by  entering  Alexandria.  It  was  therefore 
his  interest  to  inspire  his  adversaries  with  a  dangerous  self-reli- 
ance. He  succeeded  fully  in  this,  although  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity, cleverly  seized  upon  by  one  of  his  lieutenants,  as  will  be 
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seen  presently,  thwarted  this  plan  by  giving  him,  sooner  than  h^  ^ 
expected,  the  decisive  victory  which  he  looked  for  in  a  retreats 
This  manoeuvre  was,  moreover,  imposed  upon  him  by  the  weak-- 
ness  and  dispersion  of  his  army.  Properly  speaking,  he  had  under 
his  command  not  an  army,  but  only  a  few  small  divisions  accus- 
tomed to  operate  separately,  and  which  were  then  very  far  apart 
He  could  not  completely  remove  his  force  from  any  of  the  three 
States  entrusted  to  his  care,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.  Not 
knowing  to  what  point  the  Federals,  masters  of  the  sea  and  of  the 
Mississippi,  would  direct  their  forces,  he  could  not  concentrate  his 
troops  until  the  campaign  had  opened ;  and  as  this  ooncentration 
must  take  place  very  slowly,  he  had  to  withdraw  in  order  to  gain 
the  time  necessary  for  its  accomplishment.  AValker,  established 
at  Marksville  with  his  division,  was  guarding  Fort  de  Rossy,  the 
mouth  of  Red  River,  and  its  derived  branch  the  Atdiafalaya.  A 
brigade  attached  to  this  division  watched  the  course  of  the  Washita; 
it  had  for  its  chief  Prince  Camille  de  Polignac,  who,  drawn  to 
America  as  many  other  Frenchmen  were  by  the  attraction  which 
a  war  so  novel  in  its  kind  exerted  on  minds  eager  to  learn,  had 
joined  the  Confederate  ranks.  Lately  arrived  in  Louisiana  after 
having  served  under  Bragg,  he  had  just  been  given  the  command 
of  some  Texans — steady  soldiers,  inured  to  fatigue,  but  rebellious 
to  discipline,  and  led  by  officers  to  whom  neither  social  position 
nor  education  gave  any  authority.  After  a  difficult  beginning  he 
was  enabled,  thanks  to  his  disposition,  his  energy  on  the  battle- 
field, his  mind  fertile  in  expedients,  to  gain  their  confidence,  and  we 
shall  see  to  what  advantage  he  turned  this  confidence.  Mouton'S 
infantry  brigade  occupied  Alexandria ;  this  and  LiddelFs  brigade 
of  cavalry,  united  under  Taylor's  command,  did  not  number  more 
than  six  thousand  men,  which,  with  the  officers,  gave  this  corps 
an  effective  force  of  about  six  thousand  five  hundred,  with  batte- 
ries of  artillery.  The  forces  in  Texas  under  Magruder's  command 
were  somewhat  numerous,  but  they  included  a  large  portion  of  the 
troops  raised  in  each  district,  which  were  admirable  for  local  defence, 
but  could  not  be  called  away,  as  they  would  liave  refused  to  leave 
the  soil  of  their  State.  Kirby  Smith  could  recall  to  Louisiana 
only  Greer's  division  of  cavalry,  about  three  thousand  stroi^, 
which  had  already  operated  in  this  region  and  had  recently  been 
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detached  from  it  Holmes  occupied  the  south  of  Arkansas  with 
the  two  corps  of  Price  and  Marmaduke^  the  first  comprising  two 
divisions  of  infantry^  the  second  three  divisions,  one  of  which  was 
cavalry — say,  about  ten  thousand  men. 

Kirby  Smith's  headquarters  at  Shreveport  were  well  supplied 
and  well  fortified,  but  numerous  stafis  and  a  numerous  adminis- 
tration gave  an  exaggerated  importance  to  it,  as  they  said  in  the 
Southern  army. 

We  have  shown  why  Banks  had  so  suddenly  joined  in  Halleck's 
plans,  and  with  wliat  concern,  foreign  to  military  questions,  he  was 
about  to  undertake  this  expedition  so  often  deferred.  Politics 
and  speculation  had  triumphed  over  all  his  objections.  The  cam- 
paign was  opening  under  the  most  untoward  conditions,  without 
any  plainly-defined  object,  without  a  chief  to  conduct  it,  without 
the  possibility  of  Banks  and  Steele  communicating  with  each 
other  or  of  acting  in  concert  in  their  movements.  But  before 
resuming  our  narrative  we  must  say  a  few  words  regarding  the 
isolated  exploits  which  marked  the  first  ten  weeks  of  tlie  year 
in  the  vast  r^ons  situated  between  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri, 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

In  New  Mexico,  finally  abandoned  by  the  Southerners,  the  Fed- 
erals had,  as  before  the  war,  no  other  adversaries  than  the  Indian 
tribes  that  did  not  yet  recognize  their  authority.  Other  Indians 
who  had  submitted  claimed  their  protection.  Among  these  were 
the  Apaches,  who  had  been  gathered  around  Fort  Sumner.  These 
were  attacked  on  the  4th  of  January  by  the  Navajoes.  The  little 
garrison  hastened  to  tlieir  assistance,  and  easily  mastered  the  sav- 
ages, who  were  armed  with  only  bows  and  arro\v3.  The  latter 
lost  about  sixty  warriors.  Two  days  after,  Colonel  Kit  Carson, 
well  known  for  his  experience  in  Indian  wars,  left  Fort  Canby 
with  four  hundred  men  to  punish  these  savages.  He  penetrated 
into  the  deep  valleys  or  caflons  which  wore  their  abode,  and  where 
careful  farming — a  rare  thing  among  Indians — secured  them  val- 
uable resources,  and  dispersed  them,  bringing  the  greater  part  of 
their  families  to  the  territory  protected  by  the  Federal  forts. 

We  have  no  incident  to  mention  regarding  the  cq^t  of  Texas 
since  the  occupation  of  the  principal  points  on  this  coast  by  the 
troops  of  the  Thirteenth  corps,  of  which  McClernand,  relieved 
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from  arrest  without  being  reconciled  with  Grant,  will  resame 
command  in  the  early  part  of  March.  The  Confederates  do  noL 
feel  sufficiently  strong  to  recapture  these  posts,  and  Halleck'a^s**  ^J 
orders  do  not  allow  the  Federals  to  extend  their  occapation.  At 
the  end  of  February  a  part  of  the  Thirteenth  corps  is  summoned 
to  Louisiana,  and  proceeds  to  disembark  at  Brasher  City  to  rdn- 
force  the  army  intended  for  the  campaign  on  Red  River,  whilst 
McClcrnand  remains  with  some  reduced  garrisons  in  the  positions 
whose  care  had  been  entrusted  to  him. 

Steele  at  Little  Rock,  engaged  in  reorganizing  politically  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  and  not  endeavoring  to  penetrate  into  the 
southern  part  of  this  State,  liad  to  contend  only  against  the  bands 
of  partisans  who  had  remained  north  of  the  river  ailer  Price's 
retreat.  A  detachment  of  about  one  hundred  men  sent  from 
Batesville  in  the  early  part  of  February  to  disperse  one  of  these 
bands  commanded  by  Freeman  ex})erienced  a  severe  defeat,  and 
was  quickly  brought  back  after  having  lo6t  half  of  its  effective 
force. 

AYe  have  said  that  Prince  de  Polignac  had  recently  taken  the 
command  of  a  Confederate  brigade  having  charge  of  guarding  at 
Harrisonburg  the  course  of  the  Washita  River.  Having  no  enemy 
near  at  hand,  and  wishing  to  lead  to  battle  as  quickly  as  possible 
his  bmve  though  undisciplined  soldiers,  lie  resolved  to  attempt  a 
coup  de  main  against  the  Federal  |K)st  at  Vidalia,  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Mississippi  opposite  the  city  of  Natchez.  This 
post  was  occupied  by  one  regiment,  the  Thirtieth  Missouri,  and 
two  negro  battalions,  with  a  few  pieces  of  artillery'.  After  a 
march  of  thirty-eight  miles  the  Confederates  appeared  in  front  of 
Vidalia  on  the  7th  of  Februarv.  The  Federals,  warned  of  this 
movement,  were  on  their  guard.  They  were  waiting  for  the 
attack  behind  a  ditch  dividing  a  large  opening  in  the  woods 
through  which  the  enemy  must  come ;  several  gunboats  moored 
in  the  river  could  with  their  guns  cover  this  position.  Polignac's 
attack  was  spirited;  the  Federals  faltered  for  a  moment,  and 
one  of  their  guns  was  dismounted.  But  they  held  out  behind 
the  ditch  ;  the  negroes  fought  with  tenacity,  and  the  guns  of  the 
fleet  spread  some  confusion  among  the  Texans.  Meanwhile,  the 
fight  having  been  seen  from  the  top  of  the  Natchez  blufis,  which 
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i^manded  the  entire  right  bank^  reinforcements  were  promptly 
^t  to  Vidalia,  and  were  landing  when  the  young  Confederate 
^eral  gave  the  order  to  retreat.  He  had  not  been  able  to  sur- 
"Ue  the  Federals,  and  could  not  expect  to  make  a  regular  attack, 
it  he  had  greatly  alarmed  them  by  his  boldness.  He  had  at- 
lined  a  twofold  object :  his  soldiers,  having  witnessed  his  gal- 
otry  in  the  fight,  no  longer  disputed  his  authority,  and  the 
nionists  did  not  attempt  to  annoy  the  region  comprised  between 
e  Mississippi  and  the  Washita  over  which  he  had  been  watching. 
But  shortly  before  the  time  definitely  fixed  upon  for  taking  the 
Id  on  Red  River,  Admiral  Porter  resolved,  in  his  turn,  to  en- 
anter  the  enemy  on  the  Washita,  and  thus  clear  the  way  by 
[lich  Steele  was  expected  to  come  to  take  part  in  the  campaign, 
large  part  of  Porter's  fleet  had  already  collected  near  the  mouth 
Red  River,  its  services  on  the  Mississippi  being  limited  hence- 
rth  to  mere  patrol  duty  and  cruising  between  the  Federal  forti- 
d  places.  On  the  29th  of  February  the  admiral  himself  arrived 
front  of  Red  River,  and  at  once  ordered  Lieutenant  Ramsay  to 
cjend  this  river  with  six  war- vessels  and  penetrate  into  the  Wa- 
ita.  We  have  said  that  this  latter  stream,  often  called  Black 
iver  beyond  its  confluence  with  the  Tensas,  falls  into  Red  River 
out  tliirty  miles  above  the  \mi\i  where  their  waters  fall  into 
e  Mississippi,  and  below  Fort  de  Russy.  The  Federal  fleet — a 
rmidable  one,  for  it  comprised  a  monitor  and  carried  seventy 
ms — was  therefore  enabled,  without  striking  a  blow,  to  enter  the 
'ashita.  On  the  1st  of  March  it  appeared  in  front  of  the  small 
wn  of  Trinity,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  last-named  river 
id  the  Tensas,  nine  miles  below  Harrisonburg,  and  which  was 
cupied  by  a  part  of  Polignac's  brigade.  The  Confederates  hav- 
g  very  imprudently  placed  on  the  bluff  in  front  of  the  city  sev- 
al  guns  which  opened  fire  on  the  fleet,  the  latter  replied  at  once 
•'  a  bombardment  which  dest roved  a  considerable  number  of 
»uses.  The  Southern  detachment,  abandoning  some  unfinished 
>rks,  fell  back  on  Harrisonburg,  to  which  the  Federals  soon 
irsued  them.  The  Confederates  had  done  their  best  to  put  this 
>int  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  with  time  and  more  resources  they 
>uld  have  made  it  a  formidable  place.  Two  miles  below  the  city 
eeral  little  hills  which  border  the  right  bank  had  been  crowned 
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with  small  works  connected  by  a  covered  road ;  the  bluff,  qni 
high  at  this  point,  would  give  a  plunging  fire  to  the  pieces  whi 
might  be  placed  there.  But  the  Southerners  had  only  one  field- 
battery  and  a  few  cannon  of  large  calibre,  which  were  not  yet  in 
position.  They  endeavored,  nevertheless,  to  hold  back  the  Fed- 
erals. Polignac's  six  field-pieces  opened  fire  on  the  Hindman^ 
which  was  moving  at  the  head  of  the  fleet,  and  inflicted  upon  her 
severe  damage.  The  infantry,  deployed  as  skirmishers,  did  their 
best  to  support  them.  But  if  the  Hirulmany  under  the  bluff,  could 
not  reply  to  them,  the  otlier  vessels,  taking  them  obliquely  and  at 
a  distance,  soon  crushed  them  with  their  fire.  How  could  they 
resist  more  than  sixty  pieces  of  large  calibre  ?  After  having  strug- 
gled stubbornly,  Polignac  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  troops  and 
keep  at  a  distance  from  the  river.  Ramsay  landed  a  few  sailors, 
who  destroyed  the  works  and  captured  two  or  three  abandoned 
cannon ;  he  did  the  same  thing  at  Trinity  when  passing  by,  and 
entered  Red  River  on  the  5th  of  March.  He  had  reached  but  a 
few  miles  beyond  Harrisonburg  when,  the  waters  of  the  WTashita 
having  rapidly  receded,  he  feared  he  could  not  again  get  down  the 
river.  Immediately  after  his  departure  Polignac  returned  to  Trin- 
ity, but  he  remained  there  only  a  few  days,  and  was  recalled  to 
Alexandria,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

During  this  short  expedition  Porter  had  finally  collected  all 
the  available  war-vessels  at  the  mouth  of  Red  River.  The  return 
of  Ramsay  increased  the  effective  force  of  this  powerful  fleet  to 
tlirce  monitors,  seven  ironclads,  three  rams,  and  seven  light  steam- 
ers. Another  fleet,  cora|)oseil  of  twenty  large  transports  carrj'ing 
A.  J.  Smith's  troops,  joined  him  on  the  11th.  A  part  of  these 
troops,  the  two  brigades  of  the  Seventeenth  corps,  had  not  returned 
to  Vicksburg  until  the  7th  of  Marcli,  and  liad  embarked  with  the 
promptness  and  order  whi(?h  distinguished  the  army  formed  in  the 
great  school  of  Grant,  Sherman,  and  McPherson.  Porter  and 
A.  J.  Smith,  always  ready  to  act  promptly  and  vigorously,  did 
not  lose  an  instant.  Fort  de  Russv  commanded  the  course  of 
Red  River :  nine  miles  l)elow  a  strong  dam  had  been  established 
across  the  river  to  defend  the  approaches.  In  order  to  demolish 
it,  it  would  be  necessary  to  atta(jk  it  at  the  same  time  by  land  and 
water.     The  two  fleets  arrived  on  the  12th  in  the  deep  bay  fed  by 
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both  the  Mississippi  and  Ked  River,  and  which  receives  on  one 
side  the  principal  branch  of  the  latter  river,  of  which  it  is,  as  it 
were,  the  mouth,  and  on  the  other  empties  into  the  Atchafalaya. 
Nine  ironclads,  followed  by  all  the  transports,  penetrated  into  the 
latter  stream,  and  proceeded  down  its  course,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  the  Confederate  videttes  stationed  to  observe  their  move- 
ments, as  if  to  reacli  Brashear  City.  But  about  noon  they  "  laid 
to ''  opposite  the  little  town  of  Simsport.  During  this  time  the 
vessels  drawing  the  least  water  entered,  under  Captain  Phelps 
on  board  the  Eadporty  the  winding  and  rugged  course  of  Red 
River.  The  very  high  level  then  of  the  Mississippi  caused  the 
Atchafalaya  to  flow  full,  and  also  caused  the  backing  of  the 
waters  of  Red  River,  and  rendered  the  lower  part  of  the  latter 
sufficiently  navigable.  But  nothing  indicated  in  the  river  itself 
the  rise  which  the  Federals  had  expected. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  A.  J.  Smith  disembarked  at  Sims- 
port  the  greater  part  of  his  forces ;  he  was  at  this  point  only  about 
eighteen  miles  from  Fort  de  Russy  in  a  straight  line,  and  about 
twenty-five  miles  by  the  Moreauville  road.  He  was  to  take  this 
road  to  invest  the  fort,  while  Phelps,  following  the  windings  of 
Red  River,  would  come  to  cover  him  with  the  fire  of  his  vessels. 

The  presence  of  the  transports  at  the  mouth  of  Red  River  had 
been  promptly  signalled  to  the  Southern  generals.  But  their 
cavalry  having  ceased  observing  General  Franklin  on  the  T^che, 
Taylor  imagined  that  the  latter  had  embarked  on  the  Mississippi, 
and  that  all  of  Banks'  armv,  unital  with  the  forcas  arrived  from 
Vicksburg,  whose  departure  he  was  aware  of,  was  disembarking 
on  the  banks  of  the  Atchafalaya.  Smith  had  reallv  not  landed 
more  than  five  or  six  thousand  men ;  he  could  not  have  landed 
nine  thousand. 

Walker,  contending  with  the  Federals  for  the  crossing  of  Bayou 
Glaise,  a  muddy  channel  to  which  the  alternate  currents  had  given 
a  great  depth,  could  have  ensured  Polignac  and  Mouton  time  to 
join  him  in  front  of  Fort  de  Russy,  and,  protected  by  this  formid- 
able work,  he  a)uld  have  checked  the  ])rogrcss  of  the  invaders. 
He  might  even  have  inflicted  upon  Smith's  small  force  a  serious 
defeat  before  the  arrival  of  Franklin.  But,  persuaded  that  Walker 
had  at  least  thirty  thousand  men  in  front  of  him,  Taylor  did  not 
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care  to  endanger  his  little  army,  and  Walker  received  orders    . 
&11  back  without  fighting  behind  Bayou  Boeuf.     Polignac's  ^^\^ 
gade,  recalled  in  great  haste  from  Trinity,  on  the  7th  of  Maf^"^^ 
joined  Mouton's  to  take  up  a  position  also  behind  this  streai 
west  of  Alexandria.     Taylor  did  not  expect  to  defend  this  towi 
all  his  maUriel  was  embarked  on  steamers  that  were  above  tl 
falls,  and  which  were  in  readiness  to  start  for  Shreveport  at 
first  signal. 

Walker's  detachments  had  been  stationed  near  Simsport 
having  been  cut  off  by  tlie  enemy,  he  had  not  been  informed 
Smith's  lauding,  and  was  not  aware  of  his  force.  But  as  soon 
he  knew  that  the  enemy's  fleet  had  entered  the  Atchafalaya  h( 
fell  back  directly  upon  Bayou  Bceuf.  Smith,  who  had  set  off,^ 
without  losing  a  moment's  time,  during  the  night  of  the  13th— 14th,^.  < 
was  therefore  not  troubled.  Tlie  passage  of  the  bayou,  over  which  ^ 
it  was  necessary  to  throw  a  bridge — an  oi)eration  which  the  enemy  ^^ 
might  have  made  difficult — delayed  him  three  hours ;  however,  « 
he  arrived  before  sunset  within  sight  of  the  fort.  This  fort  was 
composed  of  two  works,  closed  at  the  goi^  and  connected  by  a 
covered  way.  One  of  them,  situated  on  an  elevation,  commanded 
the  appixmches  on  the  land  side ;  the  other,  on  the  bluff,  com- 
manded the  course  of  Red  River.  The  latter  had  a  covered  bat- 
tery protected  with  railroad  rails.  But  the  armament  comprised 
only  eight  large  cannon  and  two  field-pieces ;  four  of  thc^9e  cannon 
only  were  turned  toward  the  land  side.  The  garrison  that  Walker 
had  left  in  the  place  could  have  a)ped  with  the  fleet  by  using  the 
six  pieces  facing  the  river,  but  the  three  hundred  men  composing 
it  were  totallv  insufficient  to  defend  the  extended  front  of  the  two 
works.  Walker  had  not  presumed  to  evacuate  without  fighting 
a  place  which  had  been  named,  after  many  others,  "  the  Gibraltar 
of  the  West,"  and  not  wishing  to  expose  too  great  a  number  of  men 
by  confining  them  there,  he  had  sacrificed  this  small  detachment 
in  the  hoi>e  that  he  might  hold  back  the  enemy  for  a  certain  time. 
This  hojKi  wiLs  deceptive.  The  Federals  did  not  allow  him  the 
leisure  to  prepare  for  fight.  Scarcely  arrived  in  front  of  the  work 
comnmnding  the  land  approaches,  Smith,  without  taking  into 
account  the  ^ve  of  its  guns,  formed  his  lines  and  ordered  the  as- 
sault.    In  an  instant  the  work  was  flooded  with  Federal  soldiers. 
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and  the  garrison  capturod  and  disarmed  after  an  insignificant  fight 
vfaich  cost  the  assailants  but  thirty-four  men ;  the  garrison  lost 
but  nine  men.  The  batteries  commanding  the  river  were  immedi- 
atdy  occupied  at  the  moment  when  Phelps,  who  had  just  arrived 
with  his  naval  division,  was  preparing  to  attack  them.  The  dam 
had  detained  him  but  a  few  hours ;  he  had  easily  dispersed  a  few 
hundred  men  engaged  in  watching  the  approaches.  Kcd  liiver 
was  opened  to  all  the  Federal  veasels  sufficiently  light  to  cross  the 
bars  which  the  rise  of  the  rivers  had  not  covered  over.  Alex- 
andria was  immediately  evacuated;  the  Confederate  steamers 
ascended  the  river  to  Shreveport;  and  the  last  cavalry  posts 
withdrew  to  the  Bayou  Rapides,  in  front  of  Bayou  Bceuf,  behind 
which  Taylor  reunited  all  his  forces.  Polignac's  and  Mouton^s 
brigades  were  united  in  one  division  under  the  command  of  the 
latter.  LiddelFs  cavalry  alone  remained  on  the  left  bank  of  B>ed 
River. 

Captain  Phelps  had  promptly  ascended  the  river  in  the  hope 
of  surprising  Alexandria  before  its  evacuation  was  completed.  He 
arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  15th,  a  few  hours  too  late.  His 
approach,  however,  sufficed  to  compel  the  Southerners  to  burn  one 
of  their  vessels  stranded  below  the  falls.  Porter's  entire  fleet, 
with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  vessels  kept  back  by  their 
draught,  followed  Phelps  on  the  morrow,  and  the  following  day, 
the  17th,  Smith  had  re-embarked  at  Fort  de  Russy  after  having 
dismantled  it,  appeared  in  front  of  Alexandria,  and  his  troops 
occupied  the  town.  He  was  punctual  at  the  rendezvous.  If 
Franklin  had  likewise  been  so,  Taylor,  outflanked  on  Bayou 
Bceuf,  would  have  found  himself  in  a  difficult  pasition,  and  would 
have  experienced  a  great  defeat.  But  Banks  had  not  shown  the 
same  diligence.  Far  from  calculating  the  almost  inevitable  delays 
which  may  be  experienced  by  an  army  setting  out  after  a  long 
inaction,  he  had  been  so  long  deferring  to  inform  Franklin  of  his 
design  that  the  latter  did  not  receive  until  the  10th  the  despatch 
directing  him  to  start  on  the  7th.  General  I.<ec's  division  of 
cavalry,  which  had  proceeded  to  New  Orleans  to  join  Franklin, 
dragging  after  it  an  immense  train,  which  was  before  long  to 
play  a  disastrous  r6le,  did  noib  reach  Franklin  until  the  11th  or 
12th.      The  two  small  divisions  of  the  Thirteenth  cor]>s  just 
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returned  from  Texas  had  consumed  several  days  preparing 
a  new  campaign  :  they  lacked  means  of  transportation, 
weather  had  broken  up  the  roads.     Nevertheless,  Franklin 
ceeded  in  moving  forward  the  heads  of  his  columns  on  the  13t 
Lee's  cavalry,  which  was  not  under  his  command,  preceded  hi 
at  a  short  distance.     Passing  through  Opelousas,  it  readied  Alex- 
andria on  the  25th  of  March,  without  meeting  any  hostile  party  z 
ihe  direct  route  which  Franklin  had  followed  from  Cbeneyvill 
had,  in  fact,  led  him  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Bayou  Boeuf^ 
which  the  Confederates  had  abandoned  several  days  before. 

Banks,  who  was  informed  of  the  delay  of  his  troops,  embarked 
at  New  Orleans  on  the  steamer  JS/a^Jt  Hawk,  and  arrived  at  Alex- 
andria on  the  24th.  Admiral  Porter  has  affirmed,  under  oath, 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  that  the  general- 
in-chief 's  vessel  was  "  loaded  with  cotton  speculators,  bagging, 
roping,  champagne,  and  ice,*'  and  that  "  the  whole  affiiir  was  a 
cotton  speculation."  We  leave  him  the  responsibility  of  this  asser- 
tion, which  we  believe  has  never  been  questioned ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  this  manner  of  taking  the  field  did  not  resemble  much  that  of 
the  general  who  had  captured  Vicksburg. 

A  brigade  of  Southern  cavalry,  under  Colonel  Vincent,  had 
observed  at  a  distance  Franklin's  march,  and,  keeping  Taylor 
posted  as  to  his  movements,  had  enabled  him  to  withdraw  in 
time  to  avoid  l)oing  outflanked  by  tlie  Federals  before  they  had 
crossed  liavou  l^oeuf.  Tavlor,  at  the  head  of  AValker's  and 
Mouton's  divisions,  left  Cheney ville  on  the  16th  of  March,  and 
reached,  on  the  18th,  Carroll  Jones'  plantation,  a  little  to  the 
south  of  the  village  of  Hiiieston,  where  a  d6p6t  of  provisions  had 
been  established.  This  point  was  of  certain  strategic  importance, 
as  it  was  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Shreveport  road,  which 
Taylor  was  to  follow  in  order  to  keep  in  communication  with  his 
chief,  and  the  road  which  leads  to  Texas,  crossing  the  Sabine 
River  at  Burr's  Ferry.  It  was  necessary  to  cover  the  Texas 
routes  in  oixlcr  to  allow  Green's  division,  summoned  in  the  great- 
est haste,  as  we  have  said,  to  rejoin  promptly  the  army  that  was 
to  oppose  Banks.  Vincent  joined  Taylor  the  following  day,  and 
was  at  once  sent  northward  to  occupy  the  banks  of  Bayou  Jean- 
Jciin,  one  of  the  channels  which  feed  Bayou  Boeuf,  and  whidi 
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branches  from  Eed  River  twenty-three  miles  west  of  Alexandria. 
The  road  which  the  Federals  were  to  follow  in  order  to  ascend 
the  right  bank  of  Red  River  crossed  this  stream,  and  Vincent 
was  to  watch  their  movements,  and  a  battery  of  artillery  was 
sent  on  the  21st  to  reinforce  him.  But  the  Federals,  who  had 
just  occupied  Alexandria,  had  in  A.  J.  Smith  a  chief  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  acting  promptly  and  vigorously.  On  the  21st  he 
had  recognized  Vincent's  position,  and  resolved  to  dislodge  him  in 
order  to  ensure  the  army  the  passage  of  Bayou  Rapides.  General 
Mower  had  chai^  of  this  operation  with  his  division  of  infantry 
and  a  brigade  of  Lee's  cavalry,  which,  preceding  Franklin,  had 
arrived  at  Alexandria  on  the  19th.  Vincent  had  established  him- 
self at  Henderson's  Mill,  a  little  above  the  village  of  Cotile. 
Mower,  skilfully  concealing  his  march,  arrived  by  night  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  enemy's  camp.  He  was  guided,  they  say,  by  one 
of  Taylor's  couriers,  who,  meeting  him  ahead  of  his  column,  took 
him  for  a  Southern  oflBcer.  However  that  may  be,  Vincent, 
whose  camp  was  badly  guarded,  was  completely  surprised,  and 
his  force  was  dispersed  before  it  had  attempted  to  defend  itself. 
The  darkness  of  a  rainy  night  favored  his  flight,  but  he  left  his 
artillery  and  more  than  two  hundred  prisoners  in  the  hands  of 
the  Federals,  who  had  but  few  men  hora  de  combat  Among  these 
was  one  of  Banks'  aides-de-camp.  Colonel  Horace  B.  Sargent.  After 
this  fortunate  stroke  Mower  returned  without  delay  to  the  vicinity 
of  Alexandria,  which  he  could  not  allow  to  remain  unguarded, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  Franklin.  But  Taylor,  having  good 
reason  to  be  alarmed,  and  fearing  that  the  Federals  miglit  cut  off 
the  road  to  Shreveport,  at  once  began  to  retreat  on  this  road,  and 
on  the  22d  established  himself  at  Beaseley,  a  village  situated  at 
the  junction  of  the  roads  which  led,  on  the  one  hand,  to  Fort 
Jesup  by  the  hills,  and  on  the  other  to  Natchitoches  by  the  valley 
of  Red  River,  and  crossed  Cane  River  at  the  ford  called  Monet's 
Ferrv. 

Franklin  did  not  reach  Alexandria  until  the  26th :  we  have 
shown  that  he  could  not  be  responsible  for  this  delay  of  eleven 
days.  The  Confederates  were  about  to  avail  themselves  of  it  to 
unite  their  forces,  but  the  Federals  had  nothing  to  regret,  for,  even 
though  Franklin  had  arrived  at  Alexandria  at  the  same  time  as 
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A.  J.  Smith,  he  could  not  have  left  tliat  city  a  day  sooner, 
fiul,  the  Alexandria  rapids  still  offered  Porter^s  fleet  an  i"sup^^\ 
able  barrier.     The  waters  of  Red  River  were  rising,  it  is  tnie,  V^^  ^ 
with  di8a)iiraging  slowness.     The  ancients  would  have  said  ^^^^^^ 
the  deity  of  the  river,  an  accomplice  of  the  Confederates,  delight^^^^ 
in  inciting  the  impatience  of  the  Federals  while  maintaining  the:^      ^ 


hopes,  and  every  one  knew  in  the  Union  navy  that  Admiral  Por^ 
ter  was  not  of  a  patient  temper.  Banks  could  not  undertake  b^^ 
land  the  long  march  from  Alexandria  to  Shreveport  without  bein^  ^^8 
certain  that  the  fleet,  ascending  at  the  same  time  Red  River,  woulc:^  *-'" 
be  able  to  revictual  him  on  the  march  and  would  keep  open  hi^"*^  ^ 
communications  with  his  base  of  operations.  If,  therefore, 
River  was  inijiassable,  the  expedition  would  have  to  be  al 
— ^tlie  more  so  as  the  junction  with  Steele  became  each  day  1< 
probable,  for  no  news  had  been  received  of  his  taking  the  field, 
although  he  had  really  already  set  forward.  On  the  other  hand, 
of  the  four  weeks  at  the  end  of  whic^  A.  J.  Smith  was  to  leave 
Banks,  eight  days  had  already  elapsed.  But  if  the  march  against 
Shreve])ort  was  to  be  given  up,  it  would  be  necessary  to  abandon 
Alexandria  and  return  to  New  Orleans  the  troops  of  Franklin, 
which  were  to  serve  in  a  campaign  against  Mobile  in  the  spring. 
Banks  could  not  resign  himself  to  it,  qnd  Porter,  watching  the 
level  of  the  river,  still  gave  him  the  hope  of  a  tardy  rise.  He 
did  not  wisli  to  have  his  light  vessels  cross  tlie  rapids  prematurely, 
as  they  were  too  weak  to  resist  alone  the  two  ironclads  carrj'ing 
the  Southern  flag  on  the  upper  part  of  the  river.  Finally,  on  the 
26th  he  succeeded,  by  hard  work,  in  having  the  gunboat  EastpcH 
clear  the  obstacle ;  others,  of  a  lighter  burden,  followed  her  easily, 
and  on  the  29th  he  had  six  vessels  alx)ve  the  falls.  If  the  waters 
should  kwp  at  thcvsame  level,  he  was  sure  to  be  able  to  proceed  as 
far  as  Shreveport ;  but,  unfortunately,  they  had  ceased  rising,  and 
for  two  (lays  had  even  slightly  receded.  A  large  ves8t»l  used  as  a 
hospital,  the  Woodford,  had  been  destroyed  in  attempting  to  go 
through  after  the  Eiisfporf,  The  most  jK)werful  vessels  of  the 
fleet  were  brought  to  a  standstill.  The  expeditionary  corps  was 
by  this  fact  to  l)ecome  greatly  reduced.  In  fact,  it  became  neces- 
sary, on  the  one  hand,  to  establish  d^jx^ts  at  Alexandria,  and 
organize  a  transshipment  service  near  the  rapids  for  all  the  mate- 
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rial  brought  as  far  as  this  town  by  the  large  transports ;  on  the 
other  hand,  Banks  was  obliged  to  be  deprived  of  three  thousand 
men  of  EUet's  marine  brigade.  The  latter,  not  having  any  teams, 
oould  not  take  the  land  route,  and,  being  on  board  of  large  ves- 
aels,  oould  not  go  beyond  the  rapids  by  water.  Moreover,  suffer- 
ing from  the  ravages  of  the  smallpox,  it  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  take  the  field :  finally,  it  was  summoned  by  McPherson  on  the 
Mississippi  to  defend  the  posts  en  ichelon  on  that  river,  all  threat- 
eaed  by  Forrest  with  the  cruel  fiite  of  Fort  Pillow. 

It  was,  however,  decided  to  proceed.  Ellet  was  sent  to  the 
Mississippi ;  Mower's  division,  three  thousand  strong,  was  left 
to  guard  Alexandria.  Banks  had  lost  no  time  in  setting  his 
army  in  motion.  The  day  after  Franklin's  arrival,  the  27th,  A. 
J.  Smith,  moving  up  the  right  bank  of  Red  River,  had  passed 
Bayou  Rapides,  and  had  established  himself  at  Cotile,  near  the 
spot  where  Mower  on  the  21st  surprised  Vincent's  cavalry, 
Franklin  followed  the  same  road  one  day  later.  The  Federals 
oould  not  be  reproached  with  having  lost  any  time,  as  the  twenty 
transports  which  were  to  accompany  them  in  this  expedition  did 
not  complete  the  passage  of  the  falls  until  the  2d  of  April.  But 
the  forced  delay  of  the  army  and  the  fleet  at  Alexandria  had  been 
properly  utilized.  On  the  one  hand,  Banks  had,  immediately  on 
his  arrival,  hastened  to  order  the  election  of  del^ates  to  the  State 
convention  which  he  had  called  to  repeal  the  secession  ordinance: 
this  election  farce,  which  deceived  no  one,  uselessly  compromised 
persons  who  were  to  be  abandoned  for  the  second  time  a  few  weeks 
later.  On  the  other  hand,  the  military  and  naval  authorities 
concerned  themselves  a  great  deal  too  much  about  cotton  during 
that  short  delay.  Banks,  pursuing  the  plan  we  have  already  ex- 
plained, ordered  the  delivery  to  his  quartermaster  of  all  the  bales 
of  cotton  to  be  found  in  the  occupied  territory.  No  public  sale 
was  authorized  at  Alexandria :  these  bales  were  to  be  sold  at  New 
Orleans,  and  the  profits  divided  between  the  Government  and  the 
owners.  But  the  speculators,  whom  orders  more  or  less  honest 
had  not  prevented  from  reaching  Alexandria  either  on  board  the 
transports  or  in  the  train  of  the  army,  alighted  like  birds  of  prey 
upon  this  cotton,  and  presented  to  its  owners  such  a  picture  of  the 
difficulties  they  experienced  in  getting  paid  in  New  Orleans  that 
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the  latter,  naturally  distrustful,  sold  it  t(r  them  at  ridiculous  pri4 
It  was,  however,  so  much  gained  for  the  country,  and  the  Confw 
crates  would  doubtless  have  closed  their  eyes  on  these  transactic^^  . 
in  the  interest  of  the  planters  had  not  the  Federal  navy  come 
hinder  and  upset  all  these  combinations.     The  Mississippi 
had  been  accustomed,  for  the  last  eighteen  montlis,  to  see  the  Coi 
federates  bum  unsparingly  the  cotton  as  far  as  tliey  ooald  see 
star-spangled  banner  float  at  the  tops  of  its  masts.     Therefure, 
satisfied  with  seizing  the  l)ales  which  had  escaped  destruction,  r 
enforced  upon  these  goods  the  provisions  of  the  maritime 
A  court  sitting  at  Cairo,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  impar— " 
tial,  decreed  the  validity  of  the  capture.     If  the  owner  had  takei 
the  oath  of  all^iance,  his  goods  were  returned  to  him  in  kind 
in  money ;  if  not,  the  capture  was  declared  valid  and  the  cottoi 
sold,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  Government,  but  of  the  crew 
made  the  capture.     Admiral  Porter,  having  arrived  first  at  Alex— 
andria,  hastened  to  apply  this  system  there.     The  sailors,  to  whom 
the  condition  of  the  river  allowed  some  leisure,  employed  it  in 
gathering  cotton  under  the  eyes  of  the  army,  sometimes  at  a  great 
distance  from  their  ships;  they  even  captured  the  ginning-ma- 
chines,  to  utilize  that  the  preparation  of  which  had   not  been 
completed.      The  soldiers  naturally  felt  hurt  to  see  the  sailors 
indulge  under  their  protection  this  profitable  trade,  from  which 
they  were  themselves  exclude<l :  a  certain  animosity  between  the 
two  services  resulted  therefrom.     On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
Confederates  found  that  the  cotton,  instead  of  being  sent  to  New 
Orleans  to  apjxjar  in  sales  of  which  a  part  of  the  profit  was  assured 
to  the  planters  without  any  guarantees  for  their  faithful  execution, 
was  seize<l  by  the  navy  to  be  adjudicated  by  courts  requiring  of 
the  owners  the   oath  of  allegiance,   they  considered  themselves 
tricked.     The  planters,  who  had  expected  a  tacit  understanding 
between  the  authorities  of  the  armies  for  the  protection  of  their 
property,  complained  bitterly,  and  the  Southern  generals,  chang- 
ing suddenly  the  orders  they  had  given,  directed  their  soldiers  to 
resume  the  work  of  destruction.      Fires  on  all  the  plantations 
around  Alexandria  soon  informed  the  Federals  of  this  new  reso- 
lution.    Banks  should  have  concluded  from  this  that  the  enemy 
now  refused  to  allow  him  to  occupy  the  rich  region  of  Red  River, 
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since  he  applied  himself  to  ruining  it.     But  even  this  destruction 
by  fire  did  not  dissipate  the  Union  general's  dangerous  illusions. 

In  the  mean  while,  Taylor  had  not  received  any  reinforcement 
from  either  Texas  or  Shreveport ;  therefore,  on  hearing  of  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Federals  at  Cotile  he  hastened  to  retreat.  The  bulk 
of  his  forces  took  the  road  to  Fort  Jesup,  and,  going  beyond  this 
pcnnt,  halted  on  April  1st  at  the  village  of  Pleasant  Hill,  where 
he  joined  them  after  having  waited  at  Natchitoches  for  the  arrival 
of  the  Federals.  This  town  was  occupied  on  the  31st  of  March  by 
Lee's  cavalry.  Franklin  was  following.  Lee  with  all  of  his  small 
command  having  halted  but  one  night  on  the  banks  of  Bayou 
Jean-Jean,  A.  J.  Smith,  on  his  part,  embarked  with  all  his  forces 
on  the  2d  of  April,  near  the  entrance  of  the  bayou,  on  the  trans- 
ports which  had  already  brought  him  as  far  as  Alexandria,  and 
which,  ascending  the  Rigolets  du  Bon  Dieu,  landed  his  troops  at 
Grand  ficore  on  the  3d.  Franklin's  infantry  on  the  preceding 
day  had  entered  Natchitoches.  A  further  advance  of  sixty  miles 
bad  thus  been  made  in  the  direction  of  Shreveport,  the  distance 
from  which  was  now  but  sixty  miles  in  a  straight  line,  but  about 
eighty-eight  miles  by  the  road.  However,  this  latter  distance  was 
more  difficult  to  get  over.  Banks,  still  expecting,  doubtless,  not 
to  meet  any  severe  resistance  before  reaching  Shreveport,  had  de- 
cided to  follow  the  main  road,  which  passes  through  Pleasant  Hill 
and  Mansfield,  and  which,  to  keep  on  the  sandy  slope,  diverges 
considerably  from  Red  River.  It  was,  in  our  opinion,  a  grave 
mistake.  Even  at  the  risk  of  finding  worse  roads  he  should 
have  kept  in  close  connection  with  the  fleet,  as  it  was  the  union 
of  these  two  forces  that  constituted  the  real  superiority  of  the 
Federals.  Instead  of  availing  himself  of  it,  Banks,  without  even 
endeavoring  to  explore  the  banks  of  the  river  and  reconnoitre  the 
roads  which  might  be  found  there,  resolved  to  lead,  on  the  one 
hand,  his  army  into  a  resourceless  region,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
his  fleet  into  a  narrow,  shallow,  and  dangerous  river.  It  was  con- 
sequently necessary  to  organize  an  enormous  train  to  supply  the 
army,  and  to  detach  a  division  (Kilby  Smith's)  to  protect  the 
fleet — a  double  cause  of  weakening.  Notwithstanding  the  arrival  of 
a  brigade  of  n^o  soldiers  from  Port  Hudson,  Banks'  forces  were 
much  below  the  number  he  had  counted  u|)on.     The  negroes,  num- 
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bering  about  twenty-four  hundred,  did  not  compensate  for  the  tliree 
thousand  men  of  EUet's  brigade.  The  Third  and  Fourth  divisions 
of  the  Thirteenth  corps  numbered,  the  one  eighteen  hundred,  and 
the  other  twenty-eight  hundred,  combatants.  The  Nineteenth  corps 
was  reduc^  to  Emory's  single  disnsion,  five  thousand  strong.  A. 
J.  Smith  since  EUet's  departure  had  but  seventy-five  hundred  men 
remaining  under  his  command.  Lastly,  the  army  had  left  a  (!e^ 
tain  number  of  sick  at  Alexandria.  Banks  could  therefore  not 
bring  into  line  more  than  five  thousand  cavalry  and  about  twenty 
thoasand  infantry  and  seventy  guns.  But  Kilby  Smith's  detach- 
ment left  him  in  all  but  twenty-five  thousand  available  men  for 
the  march  he  was  about  to  undertake  toward  Mansfield.  This  las 
doubtless  more  than  his  adversar}*  could  bring  against  him.  How- 
ever, if  Banks  had  looked  more  to  the  general  welfare  than  to  the 
camijaign  from  which  he  expected  to  gain — ^very  legitimately, doubt- 
less— 2^^^"^'  gl^ry,  he  should  have  halted  at  Grand  ficore.  In  fiiri, 
he  had  already  received  at  Alexandria,  on  the  27th  of  March,  a 
despatch  from  Grant  containing  positive  instructions  for  him  to 
send  A.  J.  Smith's  troops  to  Vicksburg  and  to  abandon  the  attempt 
on  SlirevejKjrt  if  the  campaign  was  to  l>e  prolonged  ten  or  fifteen 
days  beyuiKl  tlie  time  appointed  for  tlie  absence  ofthe.se  tnxips:  a 
nicssiigo  from  Sherman,  which  readied  him  on  the  3d  of  April,  in- 
formed iHm  that  this  extended  time  expired  on  the  10th.  (leiK-ral 
Corse,  bearer  of  this  messiijjce,  had  onlers  to  take,  with  Smith,  all 
tlie  necessary  steps  to  brinji:  l)ack  these  trooj^JS  to  tlie  left  Imnkuf 
the  Mississippi,  where  their  presence  mio:ht  decide  the  issue  c»t 
the  war.  It  was  quite  evident  that  even  by  obtaininf^  a  (l<*lay  ot 
one  or  two  weeks  Banks  conld  not  end  the  aimpaign  in  time  to 
give  up  his  trooj)s ;  his  duty  was  thereft)re  to  renounet^  the  oani- 
paign.  Instead  of  boldly  making  up  his  mind  to  this,  he  tix)k  s*^ 
little  account  of  his  obligation  and  of  Grant's  and  Sherman's  advice 
that  he  did  not  start  even  one  dav  sooner  from  Grand  I^core.  The 
expi^ctation  of  the  rise  of  Ked  River,  which  he  stH}me<l  to  rily 
upon  with  so  much  faith,  preventeil  him,  as  he  has  s;iid  hiinsdi, 
from  hastening  his  departure.  The  train  was  hwided  ami  the 
flotilla  formed  which  was  to  go  beyond  Grand  f>ore  ;  cotton  wa? 
picked  up,  and  even  a  great  deal  of  molasses;  and  finally  tlit^v 
i^gain  had  elections. 
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Whatever  Banks  may  have  said  since^  his  resolution  can  be 
excused  but  by  the  conviction — shared,  in  fact,  by  many  of  his 
officers  and  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  country — ^that  the 
Confederates  would  not  make  any  serious  resistance,  and  they 
would  evacuate  Shreveport  to  withdraw  into  Texas.  In  this 
case  the  campaign  would  have  been  reduced  to  a  military  excur- 
sion, and,  the  d^pdts  at  Shreveport  once  destroyed,  Banks  would 
have  been  able  to  send  in  due  time  A.  J.  Smith  to  his  original 
superiors.  We  shall  see  presently  that  these  conjectures  could 
liave  been  realized,  but  they  were  not  such  as  a  general  has  a 
right  to  e«:pect  in  making  his  plans.  Yet  he  relied  so  much  upon 
them  that  on  the  2d  of  April,  after  having  written  to  Halleck  tliat  ' 
he  believed  the  enemy  would  not  defend  Shreveport,  he  added  that 
he  would  pursue  him,  if  he  could,  through  Texas,  expecting  doubt- 
less to  have  Steele's  co-operation  to  reinforce  his  army  reduced  by 
the  departure  of  Smith's.  Steele,  in  fkct,  according  to  the  news 
received  at  Alexandria,  had  already  reached  Camden  on  the  Wa- 
shita, halfway  between  Little  Rock  and  ShreveiK)rt.  It  was  in 
front  of  this  town  that  Banks  expected  to  meet  him. 

The  cavalry  made  good  use  of  these  few  days :  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  2d  Lee  set  forward  with  his  three  brigades  to  recon- 
noitre the  Mansfield  road.  Taylor's  forces  were  completing  their 
reunion ;  Walker  and  Mouton  had  arrived  at  Pleasant  Hill,  a 
very  strong  position  to  which  wells  and  a  few  cisterns  gave  a 
great  importance  in  that  country.  General  Green,  advancing  his 
division,  had  also  rejoined  Taylor,  but  his  three  brigades,  arriving 
from  Texas  by  forced  marches  under  .Major,  were  four  days  be- 
hind, with  the  exception  of  one  regiment,  under  Colonel  Debray, 
who  had  started  on  the  Fort  Jesup  road.  The  latter  was  attacked 
by  Lee  on  his  march :  the  cavalry,  which  covered  his  right,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  woods  in  order  not  to  allow  itself  to  be 
attacked,  beat  an  orderly  retreat  as  far  as  Crump's  plantation,  a 
point  situated  eighteen  miles  from  Natchitoches  on  the  road  from 
Fort  Jesup  to  Mansfield,  where  Debray,  with  the  help  of  a  few 
troops  of  Mouton's  division  sent  to  his  assistance,  succeeded  in 
intimidating  the  Federals,  who  fell  back  after  an  insignificant 
engagement.  They  had  gathered  useful  information  as  to  the 
enemjr's  positions.     Two  days  after,  Gooding's  brigade  of  cavalry, 
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passing  on  the  left  bank  of  Red  River^  attacked  and  pot  to  flii 
a  detachment  of  the  Southern  cavalry  which  under  Liddell 
watching  that  bank. 

Finally^  on  the  6th^  Banks  moved  the  heads  of  his 
although  the  waters  of  Red  River,  deceiving  his  hopes,  bad  com- 
menced to  recede.     Admiral  Porter  with  his  lightest  vessels,  num- 
bering six,  and  twenty  transports,  was  to  weigh  anchor  the  follow — 
ing  day ;  he  gave  up  the  idea  of  taking  his  ships  beyond 
Score,  and  agreed  with  Banks  to  "  lay  to''  at  the  entranoe  of 
channel  called  Loggy  Bayou  which  near  Mansfield  connects 
River  with  Bayou  Pierre,  a  large  sheet  of  water  fed  by  the 
of  that  name,  which,  as  we  have  said,  flows  to  the  south-west  of 
this  river.     Kilby  Smith,  landing  a  part  of  his  forces,  was  to  take 
possession  of  a  bridge  on  Bayou  Pierre  near  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Camissia  and  wait  until  the  army,  on  its  arrival  at  Mansfield  on 
the  9th  or  10th,  opened  communications  with  him  by  Springfield. 

Taylor  had  not  waited  for  this  movem^it  of  his 'adversaries 
to  take  another  backward  step :  his  numerical  weakness  and  the 
orders  of  his  superior  made  it  a  duty  for  him  to  do  so.  On  the 
4th  and  the  5th  his  two  divisions  had  fallen  back  on  Mansfield. 
It  was  there  that  he  was  at  last  joined  by  Green's  ca\'alry,  whidi, 
having  delayied  answering  the  summons  of  Kirby  Smith,  and  not 
having  left  Hempstead,  Texas,  until  the  15th  of  March,  had  been 
compelled  to  make  a  detour  northward  and  to  cross  the  Sabine  River 
at  Logansport,  a  point  from  which  this  river  forms  the  frontier  of 
Louisiana.  The  position  of  Mansfield  was  of  special  importance 
to  the  two  parties.  The  cross-roads  that  wind  in  the  pine  forest 
parallel  with  the  post-road  to  Fort  Jesup  lead  to  Mansfield ;  from 
this  point  also  radiate,  to  the  west  in  the  direction  of  Texas,  east  in 
the  direction  of  Red  River,  north  in  the  direction  of  Shreveport, 
numerous  communicating  roads  running  through  a  rich  and  well- 
irrigated  country.  Three  of  these  roads  connect  Mansfield  with 
Shreveport^  Once  master  of  the  first  pointy  the  Federals  would 
therefore  have  an  excellent  base  from  whicli  to  advance  in  several 
columns  against  the  second,  after  having  secured  the  support  of 
their  fleet.  If  the  principal  vessels  of  this  fleet  were  detained 
owing  to  the  state  of  the  river,  the  lighter  ones  could  follow  and 
provision  the  army.     This  army  while  advancing  would,  on  the 
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one  hand,  threaten  the  communications  between  Shreveport  and 
Texas  by  the  section  of  railroad  leading  to  Marshall,  and  on  the 
other  be  within  reach  of  Steele.  Banks  and  Steele  once  united, 
Kirby  Smith  would  run  a  great  risk  of  not  being  able  to  cope 
with  them  in  an  open  %ht.  He  would  then  be  obliged  to  shut 
himself  up  in  Shreveport  or  to  evacuate  this  place  and  withdraw 
into  Texas.  In  the  first  case,  his  army  would  have  been  reduced 
to  immobility,  soon  invested,  and  condemned  to  the  same  fate  as 
Pemberton^s.  In  the  second  case,  it  would  have  been  powerless 
and  unable  to  seriously  annoy  the  enemy,  as  the  soldiers  &om 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri,  who  composed  three-fourths 
of  his  effective  force,  would  have  left  the  service  rather  than  cross 
ihe  frontier  of  Texas  if  Kirby  Smith  had  appeared  to  relinquish 
the  defence  of  the  two  former  States.  The  Federals,  once  estab- 
lished at  Shreveport  or  even  only  in  front  of  this  place,  could  in 
a  few  months  repair  the  Natchez  Railroad,  and  thus  dispense  with 
Red  River  to  secure  their  supplies.  They  would  then  be  definitely 
mastera  of  all  the  country.  Such  were  the  chances  they  could 
expect  if  once  arrived  at  Mansfield.  It  is  true  that  this  programme 
oould  not  be  realized  without  retaining,  far  from  the  Mississippi, 
the  troops  that  were  before  summer  to  operate  against  Mobile  and 
Atlanta;  but  the  Confederates  were  of  course  ignorant  of  the 
instructions  that  ought  to  have  already  checked  Banks^  march, 
and  they  might  have  had  reason  to  fear  that,  by  continuing  to 
allow  the  enemy  to  advance  the  better  to  crush  him,  Kirby  Smith 
would  have  to  pay  very  dear  for  his  too  skilful  combination.  The 
latter,  in  fact,  if  on  the  one  hand  he  refused  to  reinforce  Taylor, 
had  on  the  other  hand  greatly  weakened  the  forces  that  Price  might 
bring  to  bear  against  Steele  in  Arkansas ;  he  had  taken  from  him 
his  old  division  composed  of  two  Missouri  brigades  under  the  com- 
mand of  Greneral  Parsons,  and  two  from  Arkansas  under  Greneral 
Tappan.  General  Churchill  had  arrived  at  Shreveport  on  the 
21st  at  the  head  of  this  little  corps.  However,  after  having  kept 
it  two  weeks  Kirby  Smith  had  at  last  decided  upon  sending  it  to  . 
Taylor.  This  important  reinforcement  had  been  moved  upon 
Mansfield  on  April  4th  :  the  announcement  of  its  departure  could 
be  considered  by  Taylor  as  authorizing  him  not  to  hold  back  any 
longer.     He  asked  nothing  more  to  take  the  first  opportunity  to 
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measure  his  strength  with  his  adversary,  of  whose  militoiy  inex- 
perienoe  he  was  but  too  well  aware. 

Banks  was  going  to  encourage  him  by  giving  him  from  his  fint 
start  the  proof  of  his  inexperience,  or  rather  of  his  ignorance  of  the 
true  principles  of  warfare.  On  the  evening  of  the  5th  he  had 
placed  his  cavalry  and  Dickey^s  colored  brigade  under  the  leader 
who  already  commanded  the  Thirteenth  and  Nineteenth  corps, 
and  directed  this  general  to  set  forward  tlie  following  day  with  all 
his  troops.  Leaving  Gooding's  brigade  to  cover  the  infantry's 
flank,  General  Lee  left  Natchitoches  for  Pleasant  Hill  with  about 
thirty-three  hundred  sabres.  Unfortunately,  this  body  of  cavalry 
did  not  possess  all  the  qualifications  required  to  fill  the  part 
imposed  upon  it  by  circumstances  and  the  nature  of  the  ground. 
One  of  Lee's  three  brigades  was  composed  of  iniantry  who  had 
very  recently  been  supplied  with  horses,  but  knew  very  littk 
about  riding  and  taking  care  of  them,  and  were  totally  ignorant 
of  all  the  details  in  the  use  of  their  weapons.  This  ignorance 
seems,  moreover,  to  have  been  shared  by  their  companions  and 
the  greater  part  of  their  chiefs.  They  neither  knew  how  to  explore 
the  country,  how  to  scout,  nor  how  to  make  bold  dashes  or  operate 
in  isolated  groups.  Finally,  they  dragged  after  them  an  immense 
train  composed  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  wagons,  which,  mareh- 
ing  in  close  file,  did  not  measure  less  than  two  and  a  half  miles  in 
length,  and  were  accompanied  by  a  small  army  of  mounted  negro 
servants  and  sutlers.  They  carried,  besides  ammunition  and  the 
most  varied  baggage,  ten  days'  provisions  and  thi'ee  days'  ferage. 
As  the  horsemen  were  not  in  the  habit  of  carrying  two  or  three 
days'  rations  on  their  saddles,  the  train  had  to  be  close  enough  to 
revictual  them  every  day.  The  field-pieces  were  excellent — ^well 
commanded,  well  supplied,  well  harnessed — but  too  numerous  for 
the  wooded  country  into  which  they  were  penetrating.  The  infan- 
try was  comiK>sed  of  very  mixed  elements.  The  Thirteenth  corps 
was  represented  by  a  detachment  of  only  forty-six  hundred  men, 
who,  being  scattered  during  the  whole  winter  on  the  coast  of 
Texas,  had  lost  their  esprit  de  corps,  and  among  whom  discipline 
had  suffered  much.  The  First  division  of  the  Nineteenth  corps 
had  acquired  excellent  qualities  in  the  hands  of  Franklin  and 
Emory.     A.  J.  Smith's  soldiers  brought  with  them  strong  tradi- 
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tions  of  Grant's  army,  and  were  anxious  to  maintain  the  high 
repatation  they  had  acquired  in  front  of  Vicksburg.  But  the 
g^i^Hl  service  of  the  army  was  badly  organized,  and  there  was^ 
especially  on  the  part  of  the  soldiei-s  and  officers,  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  capacity  of  the  chief  of  the  expedition.  This  con- 
dition of  things  was  calculated  to  aggravate  considerably  the 
difficulties  of  the  campaign  in  a  country  where  the  scarcity  of 
water  imposed  very  long  marches  on  the  army. 

General  Lee,  after  having  bivouacked  at  Crump's  Corner, 
reached  Pleasant  Hill  on  the  morning  of  April  7th.  Taylor  had 
directed  Green,  under  whose  command  all  the  cavalry  had  been 
united  into  three  brigades,  to  watch  and  defend,  inch  by  inch,  the 
road  from  this  point  to  Mansfield.  This  cavalry  was  eminently 
suited  for  the  kind  of  warfare  in  which  it  was  called  upon  to 
aigage.  The  soldiers,  little  disciplined,  but  accustomed  to  live 
at  haphazard,  far  from  the  towns,  i^r  from  the  d^p6ts  and  trains, 
penetrated  everywhere,  and  assembled  at  the  voice  of  their  officers 
to  go  foraging,  dismounted  to  skirmish,  availing  themselves  of 
the  configuration  of  the  ground,  and  remounted  their  horses  to 
disappear  in  front  of  an  enemy  superior  in  numbers.  Green  had 
placed  Greneral  Major's  brigade  at  Pleasant  Hill.  The  latter  fell 
back  step  by  step,  and,  finding  a  good  position  at  WiLson's  farm, 
halted  there  to  retard  the  enemy's  progress.  The  first  charge  over- 
threw the  head  of  Lee's  column,  who,  notwithstanding  his  numer- 
ical strength,  confused  by  such  a  brisk  attack,  sent  in  haste  to 
Franklin  for  the  assistance  of  a  brigade  of  infentry.  But  after  a 
brief  engagement,  which  cost  the  Federals  about  fifty  men,  among 
them  a  lieutenant-colonel.  Major  continued  his  retreat  as  far  as  the 
only  flowing  stream  which  the  road  crosses  between  Pleasant  Hill 
and  Mansfield.  This  branch  of  Bayou  St.  Patrice,  a  tributary  of 
Sabine  River,  flows  about  seven  miles  from  the  former  place.  It 
was  an  important  position.  Major  found  Green  there,  who  was 
waiting  for  him  with  his  two  other  brigades.  This  force  easily 
held  back  till  toward  evening  Lee's  column,  and  prevented  him 
from  establishing  his  camp  near  the  stream.  A  violent  storm 
which  had  followed  the  valley  of  Bed  River  had  broken  up  the 
roads  between  Natchitoches  and  Pleasant  Hill,  and  rendered  the 
march  of  the  infantry  the  more  difficult  as  the  latter  had  been 
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delayed  by  the  cavalry  train  which  was  in  front  of  it.  Its  own 
train  was  at  a  distance  in  the  rear,  escorted  by  the  colored  brigade. 
The  whole  of  the  wagons  belonging  to  Banks'  army,  and  of  which 
those  of  A.  J.  Smith  constituted  a  relatively  small  portion, 
amounted  to  not  less  than  eleven  hundred — say  one  wagon  for 
every  twenty  men.  This  immense  column  of  impedimeiUa  could 
not,  owing  to  the  unavoidable  prolongation  of  the  mardi,  occupy 
on  the  road  a  total  length  of  less  than  twelve  miles.  In  spite  of 
the  difficulties  of  these  first  two  lialts,  the  infantry  closely  followed 
the  cavalry. 

General  Franklin  biv^ouacked  at  Pleasant  Hill  on  the  7th,  and 
A.  J.  Smith,  who  had  lefl  Grand  £core  in  the  morning,  halted 
midway  between  the  two  bridges.  During  this  time  Kilby 
Smith  was  embarking  his  division,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  7th 
his  transpoi*ts  b^an  ascending  Red  River  in  the  rear  of  Admiral 
Porter. 

Banks,  who  had  been  desirous  to  be  present  at  this  departure, 
promptly  rejoined  Franklin's  column.  He  modified  at  onoe  the 
dispositions  taken  by  the  latter,  and,  hearing  that  he  had  refused 
the  brigade  of  infiintry  claimed  by  Lee,  he  ordered  him  to  accede 
to  the  request  of  the  cavalry  chief.  He  wished,  he  has  said  him- 
self, that  the  three  arms  should  be  represented  in  his  advance- 
guard,  "  so  that  the  cavalry  should  give  its  mobility,  the  artillery 
its  strength,  the  infiintry  its  stability."  He  forgot  that  this 
advance-guard  was  not  such  as  the  main  body  could  support 
promptly,  and  in  which  the  cavalry,  detached  in  the  front,  played 
the  part  of  scouts.  It  was  a  complete  cavalry  coq)s,  which  by  its 
composition  and  because  of  the  nature  of  the  country  was  to 
operate  far  ahead  of  the  main  body  and  very  independently.  Too 
large  a  body  of  artillery  and  a  detachment  of  infantry  would  impede 
and  encumber  it  without  giving  it  any  strength  or  solidity.  Since 
they  were  marching  on  the  one  road,  Banks  should  have  had  it 
scouted  in  front  of  his  infantry  by  a  single  brigade  of  cavalry, 
ready  to  fall  back  in  case  of  any  great  resistance,  and  make  use 
of  the  rest  of  Lee's  division  in  looking  for  cross-roads  to  annoy 
the  enemy  on  his  flanks,  even  should  it  disperse  for  that  purpose 
or  spread  out  as  far  as  the  banks  of  Red  River.  The  brigade  of 
infantry  intended  for  Lee  came  back  to  Franklin  in  the  evening, 
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but  the  latter  received  orders  to  send  him  another  the  following 
day  before  daylight. 

The  Fii^  brigade  of  the  Fourth  division  of  the  Thirteenth  corps 
"was  appointed  for  this  duty.  The  remainder  of  the  corps  set  for- 
"ward  very  early  in  the  morning  of  the  8th.  Emory's  division  was 
to  follow  a  few  hours  after.  Franklin,  who  left  in  the  cisterns  at 
Pleasant  Hill  only  the  quantity  of  water  necessary  to  last  one  night 
for  Smith's  soldiers,  expected  to  halt  his  long  column  on  the  banks 
of  Bayou  St.  Patrice :  he  would  find  abundance  of  water  there. 
The  hah,  quite  short,  afforded  the  needed  rest  to  his  soldiers,  worn 
out  after  two  long  marches.  Finally,  although  he  did  not  yet 
expect  any  serious  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  he  was 
anxious  to  reduce  the  advance  he  had  over  Smith  in  order  to 
facilitate  a  concentration  in  case  of  a  fight. 

Taylor,  on  his  part,  had  taken  all  his  measures  for  the  fight 
which  the  silence  of  his  chief  seemed  to  authorize  him  to  engage 
in.  His  enemy  was  advancing  in  a  single  long  column  across  a 
country  where  the  lack  of  water  would  render,  on  the  first  repulse, 
a  retreat  necessary.  He  had  no  further  reinforcement  to  expect : 
he  therefore  had  to  act  promptly.  The  Federal  army  not  having 
even  made  the  attempt  to  divert  his  attention,  and  the  road  from 
which  it  did  swerve  being  known,  all  that  was  to  be  done  was  to 
choose  on  the  road  a  favorable  point  at  which  to  wait  for  it  and 
compel  it  to  fight.  Taylor's  choice  fell  upon  a  spot  called  Sabine 
Cross-roads,  situated  within  three  miles  of  Mansfield.  It  is  formed 
by  the  intersection  at  right  angles  of  the  main  road  and  a  road 
leading  from  the  banks  of  Red  River  to  those  of  the  Sabine. 
Two  cross-roads  which  follow,  at  a  few  miles  on  the  right  and  the 
left;,  in  the  direction  of  the  main  road  terminate  at  the  other  road. 
The  Federals  had  not  discovered  these,  but  the  Southerners  knew 
them  well,  and  it  was  very  important  to  them  to  occupy  their  out- 
lets. The  cross-road  was  on  the  border  of  a  wood,  beyond  which 
extended,  on  the  side  of  Pleasant  Hill,  a  valley  twelve  to  thirteen 
hundred  yards  long  and  about  nine  hundred  yards  wide.  In  this 
valley  a  rather  deep  ravine  cut  the  main  road  perpendicularly,  and 
separated  two  hills  whose  uncovered  slopes  were  likewise  crowned 
with  thin  pine  woods.  On  the  side  of  Pleasant  Hill  the  skirt  of 
the  wood  ^vas  nuurked  by  a  strong  enclosure.    On  this  same  side 
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and  north-east  of  the  road  was  a  second  valley^  smaller  than  the 
first ;  it  was  separated  from  it  in  the  direction  of  the  valley  by  a 
small  curtain  of  woods. 

Taylor  resolved  to  wait  for  his  adversaries  on  the  hill  upon  the 
top  of  which  was  the  cross-road.  The  road  between  the  Sabine 
and  the  Red  River  afforded  great  facilities  to  defend  this  position^ 
which  commanded  Mansfield.  Walker's  and  Mouton^s  divisions 
occupied  it  early  on  the  8th.  Green  received  orders  to  leave  but 
a  small  detachment  in  front  of  the  Federal  cavalry^  and  to  come 
promptly  and  join  them^  so  that  all  the  army  might  be  posted 
when  the  enemy  should  make  his  appearance.  Lastly,  Churchill 
was  summoned  in  haste.  He  had  twenty-eight  miles  to  travel 
from  Keatchie  to  Sabine  Cross-roads,  and  consequently  could  not 
arrive  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  fight  on  the  8th.  But  Tay- 
lor well  knew  that  Banks  also  could  not  engage  all  his  forces 
that  day,  and  Taylor  relied  upon  Churchill  to  resume  the  fight 
on  the  second  day  if  the  Confederates  did  not  gain  the  victory 
on  the  first.  Walker  had  deployed  his  three  brigades  on  the 
right  of  the  road;  Mouton's  two  brigades  were  on  the  letL 
Each  of  these  two  divisions  was  supported  by  two  batteries 
of  artillery.  Green's  battery  was  not  long  in  arriving,  and, 
placing  itself  on  Mouton's  left,  thus  prolonged  the  line  of 
battle  into  the  second  valley.  Each  of  the  cross-roads  was 
occupied  by  a  regiment  of  cavalry ;  a  third  remained  in  reserve 
with  one  battery.  Taylor's  forces  in  the  field  amounted  to  only 
five  thousand  three  hundred  infantry,  three  thousand  cavalry, 
and  five  hundred  artillery — ^say  eight  thousand  eight  hundred 
soldiers,  or  nearly  ten  tliousand  combatants,  counting  the  officers, 
as  did  the  Federals. 

The  Union  cavaliy  had  set  forward  at  daybreak  with  the  bri- 
gade of  infantry  that  Colonel  Landram  had  brought.  The  position 
he  was  leaving  is  about  sixteen  miles  from  Mansfield,  and  conse- 
quently only  twelve  miles  from  Sabine  Cross-roads.  The  road, 
which  is  rather  narrow,  passes  through  a  number  of  glens  the  # 
passage  of  which  would  delay  the  trains.  It  is  bordered  with  pine 
woods,  very  thin  on  the  heights,  and  in  the  low  ground  covered 
with  thickets.  The  Confederates  having  abandoned  Bayou  St 
Patrice,  and  having  lefl  in  front  of  Lee  but  a  mere  curtain  of 
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Hits,  the  latter  might  have  pushed  rapidly  forward^  as  Franklin 
d  directed  him  to  do.  But^  thinking  he  had  again  before  him 
[  Green's  forces,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  deceived  by  the  obsti- 
jcy  of  the  enemy's  rearguard.  The  loss  of  a  few  men,  among 
em  a  lieutenant-colonel,  confirmed  him  in  this  opinion,  and  he 
Aced  two  of  Landram's  regiments  in  the  first  rank  immediately 

the  rear  of  the  scouts.  Thus,  not  only  did  the  cavalry  not 
plore  the  country,  but  it  was  preceded  and  covered  by  the 
Guitry.  It  followed  up  in  a  column  with  the  rest  of  the  in&ntry 
fc'ery  little  in  the  advance  of  its  immense  train,  whose  guard 
sorbed  not  less  than  one  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  men. 
»  had  wished,  it  is  true,  to  get  rid  of  his  proximity  to  the  guard 

this  train,  and  had  asked  Franklin  to  allow  him  to  leave  it  in 
B  rear  of  the  infentry.  Franklin  refused  this :  if  the  cavalry's 
igons  had  been  placed  as  Lee  wished,  between  his  own  train  and 
B  infantry,  the  latter  would  have  been  so  far  away  from  it  that 

could  not  have  been  provisioned.  Franklin  ought  to  have 
juired  the  commander  of  the  cavalry  to  divide  his  train  and 
ep  but  a  few  wagons  with  him,  letting  his  men  take  provisions 
I  their  horses,  and  sending  the  rest  of  the  teams  to  the  rear  of  the 
lole  column.  But  it  was  the  general-in-chief's  duty,  not  his,  to 
v^e  this  order,  and  Banks,  it  seems,  had  not  thought  of  it. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  remainder  of  the  army  had  begun  to 
[)ve.  Smith  was  nearing  Pleasant  Hill,  and  Franklin  had 
Ited  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  Ransom's  and  Emorj^'s 
poes  to  have  them  encamp  near  Bayou  St.  Patrice.  But  Banks, 
10,  after  having  joined  him  at  this  point  and  approved  the  choice 

it,  had  followed  the  cavalry,  was  not  long  in  sending  him  an 
der  to  forward  the  sea^nd  brigade  of  Landram's  division  to 
pport  Lee.  The  latter,  in  fact,  when  approaching  Sabine  Cross- 
ads,  found  more  or  less  resistance :  Green  was  anxious  to  retard 
3  march  in  order  to  gain  time  to  occupy  the  position  assigned  to 
01  by  Taylor.  Franklin  sent  Ransom  with  the  new  reinforce- 
5nt,  recommending  him  not  to  engage  his  two  brigades  at  the 
me  time,  and  to  relieve  the  one  which,  bearing  almost  alone 
ice  the  morning  all  the  weight  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  had  need 

rest.  But  Banks,  who  had  got  beyond  the  cavalry  train  with- 
t  having  given  it  the  order  to  halt,  was  to  decide  otherwise. 
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Lee  a  little  before  noon  had  reached  the  valley  back  of  whidi 
Taylor,  with  all  the  forces  he  had  been  able  to  gather^  was  in 
wait  for  him.     When  he  had  attempted  to  cross  it  he  had  been 
promptly  checked  by  the  fire  from  the  enemjr's  cannon.     Taylor 
kept  himself  on  the  defensive,  but  fully  resolved  no  longer  to  give 
ground.     The  train,  whose  head  was  only  at  a  short  distance,  was 
held  back  by  Lee,  the  latter  having  understood  at  the  first  glance 
that  he  was  in  presence  of  considerable  force.     But  Banks,  who 
had  in  the  mean  time  arrived,  only  thought  of  poshing  forward, 
forgetting  that  his  diNTsions  of  in&ntry  were  en  Sehdon  on  the 
road  at  such  distances  apart  that  they  could  not  sustain  one  another 
efficiently.     He  sent  word  to  Franklin  to  move  forward  at  once 
the  Thirteenth  corps,  and  directed  Lee  to  maintain  himself  in  his 
position  until  it  arrived.    Without  taking  into  account  the  fiitigne 
of  the  infantry  brigade  which  had  been  in  advance  of  the  cavalry 
since  morning,  he  allowed  it  to  deploy  on  the  right  when  Bansom 
came  about  two  o'clock  to  form  the  balance  of  the  Fourth  di  vision 
holding  both  sides  of  the  road.     This  line,  established  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  glade  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  in  a  good  position,  was 
reinforced  by  several  batteries  of  artillery,  and  was  flanked  on 
the  left  by  Lucas'  cavalry,  and  on  the  right  by  Dudle3r's ;  the  latter 
extended  into  the  second  glade.     Robinson's  brigade  of  cavalry 
remained  in  reserve  near  the  train. 

For  nearly  two  hours  the  two  adversaries  watched  each  other 
without  any  movement.  If  Lee  had  not  been  hindered  by  the 
infantry,  the  artillery,  and  the  train,  he  might  easily  liave  fallen 
back  on  the  bulk  of  the  army,  but  his  position  no  longer  per- 
mitted him  either  to  advance  or  to  retire.  Taylor,  who  is  in  no 
hurry  to  take  the  offensive,  avails  himself  of  this  delay  to  rectify 
his  line  of  battle.  He  withdraws  Itandall's  brigade  from  the  line 
occupied  by  Walker  to  reinforce  on  the  left  that  of  Mouton^ 
which  appears  to  him  threatened.  Finally,  Banks,  informed  of 
the  approach  of  Cameron's  division,  suddenly  decides  upon  mak- 
ing an  attack.  But,  fortunately  for  him,  while  Lee  is  endeavor- 
ing to  dissuade  him  from  so  rash  a  design,  his  adversaries  do  not 
give  him  time  to  accomplish  it.  Taylor,  who  wishes  to  compel 
him  to  fight  before  the  arrival  of  all  his  infantry,  directs  Mouton 
to  set  his  column  in  motion.     Polignac  on  the  lefl.  Gray  in  the 
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entre,  and  Bandall  on  the  right  of  the  road  advance^  supported 
y  Major's  cavalry,  who  have  dismounted  to  deploy  in  the  woods 
leyond  the  glade.  At  the  sight  of  this  movement,  Bansom,  to 
i>restall  it,  carries  his  right  to  the  enemy's  front ;  he  has  less  than 
wo  thousand  five  hundred  men  in  line,  and  he  can  escape  only 
»y  a  bold  stroke  at  the  critical  moment.  The  fight  b^ins  in  the 
;lade.  The  galling  fire  of  Vance's  Federal  brigade  checks  for  a 
Qoment  the  Southerners.  In  order  to  sustain  it  against  the  supe- 
ior  forces  which  threaten  to  cnish  it,  Ransom  is  obliged  to  weaken  ^ 
lis  left  and  summon  a  part  of  Emerson's  brigade.  Thanks  to  this 
reinforcement,  the  Federals,  who  have  been  promptly  driven  back 
IS  fiir  as  the  skirt  of  the  woods,  re-form  and  offer  energetic  resist- 
ince.  The  Southern  officers  expose  themselves  as  an  example 
x>  their  soldiers.  A  great  number  of  them  fall.  Mouton  is  one 
>f  the  first  among  the  killed.  Three  colonels  meet  the  same  fate 
IS  he.  The  struggle  is  for  a  moment  indecisive.  But  Taylor's 
right,  in  its  turn  engaging  in  the  fight,  will  easily  win  the  victory, 
for  it  has  in  its  front  but  a  few  hundred  of  Emerson's  infantry 
ind  dismounted  cavalry,  who  are  too  much  concerned  with  the 
&te  of  their  horses  to  offer  the  enemy  a  solid  line  of  battle.  At 
the  first  shock  Waul's  and  Scurry's  brigades,  directed  by  Walker, 
overthrow  the  Federals,  climb  up  the  hill,  and  capture  Nims'  bat- 
tery, whose  horses  have  been  reached  and  whose  officers  allow 
themselves  to  be  shot  at  their  pieces.  The  assailants  reach  the 
akirt  of  the  wood  at  the  moment  when  Franklin  arrives  on  the 
battlefield  with  the  first  companies  of  Cameron's  division.  He 
has  diligently  responded  to  Banks'  summons,  and  this  division 
has  travelled  almost  constantly  at  a  double-quick  the  distance 
j&om  Bayou  St.  Patrice  to  Sabine  Cross-roads.  But  it  comes 
too  late  to  repair  a  disaster  which,  after  all,  it  would  have  been 
unable  to  prevent,  as  it  does  not  muster  more  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred combatants.  Rapidly  re-formed  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
road,  it  holds  back  Taylor  for  a  moment  on  the  skirt  of  the  woods, 
and  supports  the  troops  which  resist  Taylor's  left  wing.  But  the 
vigor  and  the  number  of  the  assailants  soon  drive  it  back  into  the 
woods.  Flung  upon  the  road,  it  finds  it  encumbered  by  lice's 
trains ;  the  three  batteries  which  still  cover  the  front  of  the  Fed- 
erals can  neither  fire  nor  manoeuvre  in  the  wood :  their  drivers 
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abandon  them  to  the  enemy,  and  thrust  themselves  with  thei^^^ 
teams  in  the  midst  of  the  train-wagons,  whidi  in  vain  endeavoi^''^^ 
to  turn  and  flee.  The  cavalry,  who  have  again  taken  their  horses, 
press  upon  and  scatter  the  infantry.  The  confusion  of  the  left 
extends  to  the  right,  which  finds  itself  pressed  upon  in  the  rear, 
and  which  Polignac,  succeeding  Mouton,  directs  with  the  spirit 
and  clear-sightedness  worthy  of  a  veteran.  The  rout  is  com- 
plete. Banks  endeavors  in  vain  to  check  it  with  a  personal 
courage  which,  unfortunately,  does  not  redeem  his  military 
fiiults.  Franklin  and  Bansom,  who  do  their  best  to  assist 
him,  are  both  wounded.  The  fugitives  disperse  in  the  woods, 
abandoning  to  the  Confederates,  with  the  road,  the  possession 
of  the  train,  which  strives  in  vain  to  escape  them :  a  few  ovw- 
turned  wagons  obstruct  the  way  and  Taylor's  soldiers  capture 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty.  They  have,  besides,  gathered 
nearly  two  thousand  five  hundred  prisoners,  twenty  cannon,  and 
several  flags.  Federal  muskets  everywhere  strew  the  ground. 
It  is  five  o'clock:  one  hour  has  sufficed  to  secure  them  a  com- 
plete victory,  and,  notwithstanding  the  losses  they  have  sustained 
at  the  beginning  of  the  action,  they  continue  to  press  the  enemy 
so  as  not  to  give  him  time  to  rally. 

Emory  had  reached  about  three  o'clock  a  small  tributary- of 
Bayou  St.  Patrice,  within  two  miles  of  the  bridge  where  the 
Nineteenth  corps  had  halted  and  established  its  camp,  when, 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  after,  he  received  the  order  to  pro- 
ceed in  all  haste  with  two  days'  provisions  on  the  track  of 
this  corps.  This  order,  forwarded  by  Franklin  at  the  moment 
he  was  starting  for  Sabine  Cross-roads  with  Cameron's  division, 
had  experienced  an  unaccountable  delay,  which  might  have  been 
followed  by  disastrous  consequences.  Emory,  without  losing  an 
instant,  had  set  in  motion  his  splendid  division ;  he  was  on  the 
way  a  few  minutes  after  four  o'clock,  marching  by  the  flank, 
the  only  formation  eonijxitible  with  the  narrowness  of  the  road. 
Whilst  he  thus  advances  in  good  order  toward  the  enemy  the 
swarm  of  distracted  fugitives  nishes  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Already  Emory  has  i*eceived  a  message  from  Franklin  direct- 
ing him  to  halt  immediately  as  soon  as  he  finds  a  good  defensive 
position,  and  to  establish  himself  there.     But  such  positions  are 
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ficaroe  in  the  heart  of  this  wooded  country.  He  quickens  his  pace, 
and  is  soon  surrounded  hy  a  host  of  horsemen  and  footmen,  scat- 
tered or  in  small  groups,  of  n^roes,  officers^  servants,  and  sutlers, 
who  carry  to  the  rear  of  a  beaten  army  the  confusion  of  the  bat- 
ddSeld.  A  moment  after  the  road  is  encumbered  with  ambu- 
lances, wagons,  artillery  caissons,  which  rusli  through  the  column. 
The  crowd  of  fugitives,  who  draw  along  with  them  the  bravest 
with  irresistible  force,  rapidly  swells,  Emory,  to  make  his  way 
through,  causes  his  soldiers  to  cross  bayonets,  and  the  demoralized 
crowd  turns  aside  without  halting  and  without  being  impressed  by 
this  good  example.  Already  a  few  of  the  enemy's  balls  fell  into 
their  ranks  when  they  at  last  come  across  a  small  stream,  an  a£9u- 
ent  of  Bayou  St.  Patrice,  behind  which  they  will  receive  Taylor's 
assault.  There  is  not  a  moment  to  lose :  the  One  Hundred  and 
Sixty-first  New  York,  which  is  at  the  head  of  the  column,  deploys 
to  cover  the  formation  of  the  division.  It  is  severely  tried,  as  the 
Confederates,  coming,  as  is  their  custom,  in  close  lines,  overthrow 
it  and  capture  a  great  number  of  prisoners.  But  Emory  has  had 
time  to  form  his  troops.  Dwight's  brigade  is  in  the  centre,  behind 
the  glade  called  Peach  Orchard ;  Graver's,  holding  both  sides  of 
the  road,  which  he  leaves  open  for  the  fugitives ;  and  Benedict's, 
on  the  left. 

The  Confederates,  who  have  not  seen  these  fresh  troops  arrive, 
taking  them  for  the  rear  of  the  fugitives,  rush  blindly  upon  them, 
without  time  to  re-form  their  ranks.  More  than  four  thousand 
men  await  them  with  a  galling  and  murderous  fire,  which  checks 
their  enthusiasm.  They  return,  however,  to  the  charge,  and  press 
upon  Dwight's  right  so  vigorously  that  Emory  causes  McMillan 
to  advance  to  support  him.  During  this  time  Benedict  repulses 
'all  the  assaults  directed  against  his  left.  This  fight,  which  has 
not  lasted  more  than  half  an  hour,  has  been  a  very  slaughterous 
one,  for  it  was  an  almost  muzzle-to-muzzle  fight.  The  Federals 
have  lost  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  men  ;  the  Confederates  have 
sufifered  much  more :  before  resuming  the  attack  they  must  prepare 
for  it.  But  Taylor's  battalions  have  lx?come  scattered  during  the 
pursuit ;  the  best  men,  who  alone  stood  by  their  chiefs,  are  few 
and  womout.     Night  comes  before  the  fight  can  be  renewed. 

Emory^s  timely  arrival  has  saved  the  remains  of  the  Thirteenth 
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corps  and  of  the  Federal  cavalry.  While  Banks  and  Franklin 
remain  with  him,  Lee  and  Cameron,  who  has  succeeded  Eansom, 
rally  their  sokliers ;  the  latter,  feeling  that  they  are  protected,  con- 
sent to  halt.  But  Emory's  position  is  too  precarious  to  allow  lum 
to  keep  it  aAer  daybreak.  Not  being  able  with  his  one  divisioQ 
to  resume  the  offensive,  it  was  neecssaiy  for  him  to  fall  back  on 
Pleasant  Hill  in  order  to  join  Smith's  troops,  which  had  beai 
unable  to  readi  that  point  before  evening.  Toward  midnight) 
after  having  gathered  all  his  wounded  men,  he  moved  forward, 
and  reachcil  Pleasant  EUll  in  the  morning  of  the  9th  without 
having  l)een  annoyed. 

The  village  of  Pleasant  Hill,  which  numbered  two  hundred 
inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  sandhills  which  we  mentioned 
elsewhere  extending  in  a  south-western  and  north-western  direo- 
tion  {larallel  with  that  of  Ked  River.  The  road  from  Fort  Jesup 
to  Mansfield  runs  from  the  south  through  the  village,  follows  the 
crest  of  the  hills  as  far  as  the  culminating  point  situated  at  its 
western  extremity  and  bearing  the  name  of  College  Hill,  thee, 
zigzagging  down  into  the  plain  to  take  a  north-western  direction, 
oroeses  a  rather  deep  ravine  before  entering  the  thick  forest,  from 
which  it  lias  doviatinl  for  a  short  distance.  It  croswscs  on  the  sum- 
mit oi  Colloixo  Hill  a  road  which  lends  in  a  westerly  direction  to 
Sabine  Kivcr,  and  cvntinucs  in  a  north K'asterlv  direction  to  nu'et 
lull  Kivor  alnne  the  lar^»  swanij)  adlcd  Spanish  l^ake.  This 
jKUt  of  the  road,  which  is  sixteen  miles  lon^r,  crosst«  Riyoii  Pit-rre 
at  .Jordan's  Ferrv  and  reaches  Ked  River  at  Klair's  Liindini:.   On 

■  — 

the  western  and  nonhern  sides  the  slojx?  of  Pleit^nt  Hill  is  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  loni^.     Its  approaches  are  open  ;  on  the  S(Hith-\Ti>t 
Knv  nnderhnish  has  taken  the  place  of  abandoned  cultivation  on 
the  ^lo|>es  of  Colk^^  Hill,  and  extends  as  far  as  the  forest;  it 
s<:'|>:\rates  the  ravine  which  cuts  the  Mansfield  road  from  anothtT 
ravine  lower  and  filleil  with  a  thick  vegetation,  and  which,  sl»»jv 
ing  on  the  side  of  Gdlege  Hill  towanl  the  sonth,  seems  :••  !« 
marked  out  expressly  to  protect  against  a  flank  movement  the 
defences  of  this  position.      It  is  the  more  difficult  ot  access  a? 
it  runs  thri>ugh  a  rather  large  glade ;  it  cannot  be  ntichv^l  un^itf 
cover  except  by  going  about   eight  hundred  to  eight   hur'irvil 
and  fifty  yards  Inflow  College  Hill  to  attain  a  jx^int  wixrx:  the 
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iroods  which  border  the  glade  are  here  and  there  much  closer 
together. 

The  Federals  could  in  this  position  await  the  enemy  without 
fear.  Banks  had  around  him  twelve  to  thirteen  thousand  expe- 
rienced infantry  soldiers;  Gooding's  brigade  of  cavalry,  which 
had  not  been  engaged ;  and  a  numerous  artillery.  Unfortunately, 
there  was  a  lack  of  water.  It  was  therefore  expedient  to  decide 
upon  resuming  on  the  9th  the  march  upon  Mansfield,  or  reaching 
without  further  delay  the  banks  of  Red  River.  The  Thirteenth 
corps  and  the  cavalry  were  totally  disorganized ;  the  'eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty  wagons  which  the  enemy  had  not  taken  could  not 
be  left  at  Pleasant  Hill ;  they  had  to  be  moved  forward  in  order 
to  clear  the  road  for  the  following  day  if  retreat  became  necessary. 
Banks  moved  all  the  train  on  Grand  ificore,  and  gave  it  as  an 
escort  the  colored  brigade,  the  conquered  of  Sabine  Cross-roads, 
which  he  did  not  dare  to  bring  again  into  a  fight.  This  long  col- 
umn got  in  motion  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  in  the  midst  of  such 
great  confusion  that  all  the  ambulances  and  the  medical  stores  of 
the  Nineteenth  corps,  which  ought  to  have  remained  near  the  com- 
batants, started  with  the  wagons  and  baggage.  During  this  time 
Emory  was  occupying  the  approaches  of  Coll(^  Hill;  Dwight 
was  deploying  on  the  right  of  the  Mansfield  road,  the  extremity 
of  his  line  being  flanked  by  the  first  ravine;  McMillan,  then 
Benedict,  had  formed  on  the  left  at  some  distance  behind  this 
ravine.  About  the  middle  of  the  day  ShaVs  brigade  of  the  Six- 
teenth corps  came  to  relieve  McMillan,  who  had  been  in  reserve, 
and  in  order  to  have  a  better  position  it  advanced  as  far  as  the  edge 
of  the  ravine,  thus  outstretching  by  a  few  hundred  yards  Dwight's 
line  on  its  right  and  Benedict's  on  its  left.  The  latter,  who  fiiced 
the  south-west,  stretched  on  the  left  of  the  Sabine  River  road  on 
the  skirt  of  the  wood  which  separated  the  two  ravines.  This  was 
favorable  for  the  attack  against  the  Federals'  left.  This  was  the 
weak  point  of  their  position;  therefore,  to  cover  Benedict,  Smith  had 
posted  two  brigades  in  a  second  line  behind  him  in  an  oblique 
direction  from  the  north-east  to  the  south-west;  Moore,  on  the 
right,  was  flanked  by  the  village ;  Lynch,  on  the  left,  outstretch- 
ing Benedict,  extended  as  far  as  the  second  ravine.  Hill's  brigade 
was  in  reserve  in  the  village. 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  day  advances  without  any  sign  of  the 
enemy's  disposition  to  take  the  offensive.     It  is  known,  however, 
that  he  is  not  far,  for  Gooding's  cavalry  have  found  him  strong 
beyond  the  ravine.     A  few  rifle-shots,  partial  movements  to  rect 
fy  positions,  do  not  suffice  to  deceive  the  Federals,  who,  self-reliairt, 
become  impatient  at  waiting  so  long  under  arms.     It  is  certaiDlj 
not  fear  which  holds  back  their  adversaries.     But  Walker's  and 
Polignac's  soldiers,  after  engaging  in  two  fights  during  the  day  of 
the  8th,  have  before  noon  travelled  over  the  fifteen  miles  that 
separate  Peach  Orchard  Grove  from  Pleasant  Hill;  Churchill*s 
men,  w^ho,  having  left  their  bivouac  in  tlie  rear  of  IVIansfield  at 
three  o'clock  in  tlie  morning,  have  rejoined  them  on  the  way,  have 
marched  thirty-seven  miles  since  the  preceding  day.  Taylor  hopes 
that  this  day  will  complete  Banks'  defeat ;  he  sees  at  last  all  his 
troops  massed  around  him ;  the  arrival  of  Churchill  has  increased 
the  number  to  thirteen  thousand  combatants.     But  Banks  has, 
this  time,  the  twofold  advantage  of  nnmbers  and  position:  the 
Confederate  infantry  must  therefore  be  given  a  few  hours'  rest 
before  they  are  led  to  the  assault  of  his  position.     While  they  are 
filling  their  canteens  and  enjoying  rest  beliind  tlie  curtain  formed 
by  Green's  cavalry,  Taylor  explains  to  his  lieutenants  the  plan  of 
the  fight.     Walker  on  the  right  of  the  road,  ])rotecte(l  on  it  bv 
twelve  cannon  and  to  the  left  hv  Dehrav's  and  Buchers  hrifr^dos 
of  cavalry  under  the  command   of  General  Btv,  will  attack  the 
position  of  College  Ilill ;  Polignac  with  his  twt)  brigades  will  kocp 
in  reserve  in  the  rear  of  l>ee,  ready  to  support  this  attack.     AVliile 
this  operation  will  divert  the  Federals'  attention  to   their  rV^xi^ 
Churchill  with  his  fresh  trooj>s  will  tarn  their  lefh     Makinir  a 
large  d6tonr  to  reach  unseen  the  Sabine  Kiver  road,  he  will  deploy 
on  the  riirht  of  this  road  and  follow  it  in  order  to  reach  the  villuire 
of  Pleasant   Hill  by  the  south-west,  under  cover  of  the  wikkU 
extending  on  that  side.     Finally,  Major  at  the  head  c>f  two  dis- 
mounted brig:\des  of  cavalry  will  stretch  out  on  the  left,  through 
the  woods,  in  a  north-eastern  direction,  to  occupy  Blair's  I^andinjr; 
road,  which  the  Federals,  it  would  seem,  must  follow  if  they  wi?h 
to  get  back  to  Eed  River. 

After  two  hours'  rest  each  general  proceeds  to  take  his  ]>osition. 
^t  half-past  four  o'clock  Taylor  is  informc\l  that  Churchill  has 
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xeachcd  the  road  on  Avhich  he  is  to  form.  He  at  once  gives  Walk- 
er the  signal  for  the  attack.  The  fire  of  the  twelve  guns  posted 
near  the  road,  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  yards  only  from  the 
Federals,  suddenly  informs  the  latter  of  the  opening  of  the  fight, 
which  they  were  beginning  to  believe  would  not  take  place. 
Walker  advances  his  three  brigades  en  Echelon  by  the  riglit ;  the 
artillery  follow^s  him.  Major  has  penetrated  by  the  north  into 
the  woods.  Nearly  at  the  same  time  shouts,  mingled  with  the  mus- 
ketry-shots of  Churchiirs  soldiers,  reply  to  Walker's  cannon.  The 
latter  deploys  his  three  brigades — Randall  on  the  left  on  the  road, 
Gause  in  the  centre,  and  Scurry  on  the  right.  He  crosses  the 
ravine  which  divides  the  road,  and  his  first  effort  bears  upon 
Shaw's  brigade,  which,  being  in  an  advanced  position,  is  assailed 
on  all  sides  at  once  and  promptly  driven  back.  The  losses  of  Sliaw 
are  considerable,  and  his  retreat  on  this  side  makes  a  breacli  in  the 
Federal  line.  Dwight,  on  the  road,  is  in  turn  attacked  by  Walk- 
er, whilst  Green  threatens  his  right  flank,  but  the  timely  arrival 
of  McMillan,  whom  Emory  brings  to  liis  assistance,  enables  him 
to  sustain  himself. 

Churchill,  on  his  part,  once  arrived  on  the  Sabine  River  road, 
has  deployed  Parsons'  two  Missouri  brigades  on  the  right — that  is 
to  say,  beyond  this  road.  Tappan  and  his  two  Arkansas  brigades 
form  on  the  left,  and  a  regiment  of  cavalry  scouts  the  extreme 
right.  Churchill's  soldiers  are  full  of  animation  and  courage,  but 
he  directs  them  wit liout  judgment.  Taylor  has  justly  reproached 
him  for  not  having  borne  sufficiently  to  tlie  right  to  completely 
outflank  the  enemy's  left,  and  for  having  left  half  of  his  forces  this 
side  of  the  road.  But — a  still  greater  mistake — he  does  not  know 
how  to  co-ordinate  the  movements  of  his  two  divisions.  While 
Tappan's  division  has  not  yet  come  into  line.  Parsons  has  already 
crossed  the  ravine  which  slopes  on  the  south  and  bisects  the  Sabine 
River  road,  as  the  other  bisects  the  Mansfield  road,  in  spite  of  the 
firing  of  two  Federal  batteries  which  defend  the  approaclies.  His 
brave  troops,  inured  to  war  by  the  rough  campaign  they  have 
served  under  Price,  carry  the  batteries,  and,  cro&sing  the  glade, 
fell  on  the  left  of  Benedict,  whose  right  is  already  pressed  by 
Scurry. 

Benedict,  who  exposes  himself  in  this  unequal  struggle,  is  killed 
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at  the  very  outset  of  the  action ;  his  line  is  quickly  broken.  Col- 
onel Fessenden  with  the  left  falls  back  in  good  order  toward  the 
position  occupied  by  Lynch ;  the  remainder  is  driven  back  in  con- 
fusion on  the  fragments  of  Sliaw's  brigade,  which  the  latter  has 
been  able  to  re-form  on  the  left  of  Dwight.  The  success  of  the 
Confederates  seems  to  be  complete.  But  it  is  just  then  that  the 
fortune  of  war  decides  against  them.  Churchill,  who  thinks  he 
has  outflanked  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  line,  pushes  quickly  his 
right,  whose  ranks  were  broken  in  the  fight,  when  suddenly  it  is 
attacked  obliquely  by  Lynch  and  Fessenden,  who  advance  against 
it.  Their  galling  fire  is  not  long  in  throwing  it  into  utter  con- 
fusion at  the  moment  when  it  was  about  to  reach  the  village. 

A.  J.  Smith,  with  the  clear-sightedness  of  an  experienced  sol- 
dier, avails  himself  of  this  instant  to  move  forward  Moore's  bri- 
gade. The  Missourians  are  driven  back  beyond  the  ravine  even 
before  Tappan  has  crossed  it ;  they  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  Fed- 
erals a  great  number  of  prisoners  and  three  of  the  guns  following 
them.  Bee,  who  lacks  the  judgment  necessary  to  conunand  on 
the  battlefield,  believes  himself  able  with  his  cavalry  to  break 
through  Dwight's  and  McMillan's  line,  which  falls  back  in  good 
order  in  front  of  Walker's  superior  forces.  He  attacks  it  at  the 
head  of  his  two  brigades,  but  a  galling  fire  breaks  his  ranks  and 
strews  the  ground  with  dead  and  wounded.  The  valiant  Buchel 
is  killed,  and  the  cavalry  is  unable  to  renew  the  fight  in  conse- 
quence of  this  inopportune  attack.  Major,  it  is  true,  has  advanced 
as  far  as  the  Blair's  Landing  road,  but  he  is  too  far  from  the  bat- 
tlefield to  be  able  to  repair  the  disaster.  It  is  in  vain  that  Poli- 
gnac  moves  forward  his  two  small  brigades  weakened  by  the  strug- 
gles of  the  day  before;  he  cannot  break  through  the  Federals, 
who,  encouraged  by  their  success,  have  taken  the  offensive. 
Walker,  to  attack  them,  has  formed  his  troops  in  line  by  columns 
of  regiments.  This  consummate  order  has  given  his  first  assault 
a  great  force,  but  has  caused  him  to  sustain  severe  losses ;  he  has 
been  himself  severely  wounded,  and  his  division,  being  in  the 
greatest  disorder,  retains  with  difficulty  the  ground  it  has  just 
gained.  Tappan,  in  his  turn,  has  debouched  from  the  wikhIs 
which  separate  the  two  ravines,  and  at  last  crosses  that  which 
traverses  the  Sabine  River  road  at  the  moment  when  the  Mi^ 
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eourians,  having  abandoned  it,  were  re-forming  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Churchill's  cavalry.  But  his  troops,  less  experienced  than 
the  others,  have  been  promptly  stopped  by  the  fire  of  Smith's  two 
brigades.  A  part  of  them  rush  in  disorder  on  Scurry's  brigade, 
and  draw  it  into  a  hasty  retreat.  Cause's  brigade,  uncovered  by 
this  retreat,  is  expased  to  Shaw's  fire,  and  it  is  only  by  a  vigorous 
renewed  attack  by  Randall  and  Waul  against  Dwight  that  it  b 
saved.  But  this  effort  cannot  be  sustained.  Coming  darkness 
increases  the  confusion  of  the  Confederate  ranks.  Churcliill's 
attack  having  been  definitely  repulsed,  the  Federals  opposite 
Walker  re-form,  rally  on  the  left  of  Dwight,  tind  gain  ground 
over  the  enemy.  Night  has  come ;  the  fight,  which  has  ceased  in 
front  of  Smith,  lingers  before  the  rem'ainder  of  the  line,  and  Tay- 
lor, acknowledging  his  defeat,  gives  his  troops  the  order  to  fall 
back  as  far  as  the  banks  of  Bayou  St.  Patrice,  the  only  point 
where  they  can  find  the  water  needed  by  the  soldiers  after  this 
hard  day's  fighting.  Bee  remains  on  the  ground  with  his  cavalry 
to  cover  this  retreat :  the  Federals  are  not  in  a  condition  to  hin- 
der it.  It  is  quickly  effected.  Churchill  on  one  side,  and  Poli- 
gnac  on  the  other,  with  the  two  divisions  of  which  he  had  the  a)m- 
mand  owing  to  Walker's  wound,  were  united  near  Wilson's  farm, 
the  theatre  of  the  fight  engaged  in  on  the  7th  by  the  cavalry  of 
the  two  armies. 

The  losses  by  the  two  combats  of  the  8th  and  9th  of  April 
were,  for  the  Confederates,  two  tliousand  two  hundred  men  and 
three  cannon ;  those  of  the  Federals  amounted  to  three  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  sixty-nine  men  and  twenty  cannon,  besides 
their  train.  The  defeat  of  the  former  in  front  of  Pleasant  Hill 
was  indisputable.  It  was  due  to  the  firmness  of  the  Federal 
troops,  but  also  to  the  manner  in  which  the  attack  of  the  right 
had  been  made,  to  the  lack  of  spirit  displayed  by  Tappan's  sol- 
diers, and,  above  all,  to  the  mistake  made  by  Churchill  in  not 
extending  sufficiently  his  line  beyond  the  Sabine  River  road,  so  as 
to  overlap  the  enemy's  left.  Instead  of  entrusting  to  a  subordi- 
nate this  decisive  manoeuvre,  Tavlor  should  have  conducted  it 
himself;  he  has  in  a  very  remarkable  and  instructive  work  ac- 
knowledged this  error.  However,  the  battle  of  Pleasant  Hill  did 
not  make  him  lose  all  the  advantages  obtained  by  that  of  Mans- 
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field.  The  invading  army,  severely  repulsed  on  the  8th,  could 
not,  it  is  true,  have  been  dislodged  on  the  9th  from  its  position. 
But  every  one  knew  tliat  owing  to  the  want  of  water  it  could  not 
maintain  itself  there  more  than  over  night ;  it  therefore  became  a 
necessity,  weakened  as  it  was  by  its  losses  and  the  disorganization 
of  the  troops  engaged  on  the  8th,  to  eflfect  a  retreat,  as  if  it  had 
been  vanquished  at  Pleasant  Hill.  No  one  in  the  Confederate  array 
doubted,  especially  the  generals,  who  looked  upon  Banks  as  a  for- 
midable adversary.  Meanwhile,  the  latter,  who  before  the  fight  had 
resolved  to  withdraw,  since  he  had  directed  his  train  and  his  numer- 
ous escort  not  to  iialt  before  reaching  Grand  Score,  had  regained 
his  self-reliance  on  seeing  the  battle  terminate  in  his  favor.  The 
men  of  the  Sixteenth  and  I^meteenth  corps  were  full  of  ardor,  and 
only  asked  to  resume  the  offensive.  A.  J.  Smith  no  longer  spoke 
of  the  recall  orders  he  had  received,  esteeming  it  henceforth  import- 
ant, above  all,  to  wipe  out  the  recollection  of  his  defeat  at  Mans- 
field by  taking  all  possible  advantage  of  the  success  obtained  the 
following  day.  But  Franklin  and  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Nineteenth 
corps  did  not  share  these  sentiments.  They  had,  it  must  be  said, 
lost  all  confidence  in  Banks'  militarv  talents  :  they  did  not  believe 
him  able  to  lead  a  campaign  to  a  successful  end ;  and  to  avoid  new 
disasters,  which  under  these  conditions  seemed  inevitable,  they 
unanimously  decided  upon  a  retreat. 

However,  Franklin  proix)sed,  instead  of  falling  back  as  far 
as  Grand  £core,  to  reach  by  a  short  flank  march  Red  River  at 
Blair's  Landing.  This  movement  had  the  advantage  of  reuniting 
more  promptly  the  army  and  fleet,  of  covering  the  latter  against 
any  attempts  the  enemy  might  make  to  cut  off  the  retreat  upon 
Grand  fioore,  and  finally,  of  taking  a  ]K)sition  as  near  Shrevej)ort 
as  was  Pleasant  Hill,  and  from  which  the  march  could  be  resumed 
bv  another  road  as  soon  as  the  tracks  of  the  retreat  were  obliterated. 
Perhaps  in  their  own  consciencx^s  those  who  gave  this  opinion  hoped 
that  the  sojourn  at  Blair's  Landing  would  enable  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  give  them  another  chief.  Banks,  after  having  listened 
to  thora,  decided  upon  a  retreat,  but,  having  no  tidings  of  the  fleet, 
and  not  wishing  to  separate  from  his  train,  whose  direction  he  could 
no  longer  change,  he  gave  his  troops  orders  to  follow  him  on  the 
road  to  Grand  ficore.     He  made  a  great  mistake  in  not  listening 
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to  Franklin's  advice,  as  he  thus  exposed  the  fleet  to  the  greatest 
dangers.  He  aggravated  it  by  the  haste  with  which  he  caused  the 
retreat  to  be  effected.  The  troops  received  before  midnight  the 
order  to  set  off  at  once,  and  almost  all  the  wounded  were  left  on 
the  battlefield.  This  haste,  quite  useless  after  the  success  which 
had  just  been  obtained,  surprised  and  deeply  grieved  the  soldier : 
it  is,  in  his  sight,  the  finishing-stroke  of  disgrace  for  the  general- 
in-chief. 


CHAPTER    III. 

ALEXANDRIA. 

THE  retreat  of  the  Federals  on  Grand  ficore  was  an  admis- 
sion of  their  defeat  They  had  abandoned  the  offensive, 
never  to  resume  it  in  the  whole  course  of  tlie  campaign.  What- 
ever illusions  they  still  cherished,  they  had  met  with  a  decided 
check.  For  all  that,  they  would  have  been  greatly  astonished 
had  they  then  known  of  the  measures  which  the  enemy  had  at 
the  same  time  decided  on.  Kirby  Smith,  hurrying  up  with  all 
possible  speed  from  Shreveport,  had  joined  Taylor  again  aboat 
ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  near  Bayou  St  Patrice,  by  the  side 
of  which  the  whole  Confederate  army  was  enjoying  a  well-earned 
repose.  The  news  of  the  battle  of  Mansfield  had  taken  him  by 
surprise,  and,  though  a  victory,  was  a  sore  disappointment  He 
blamed  his  able  and  successful  lieutenant  for  allowing  his  impa- 
tience to  prevent  Banks  from  falling  into  the  trap  that  had  been 
prepared  for  him.  We  have  told  above  how  dangerous  were  the 
calculations  of  Kirby  Smith,  and  have  shown  how  op{>ortune  was 
the  moment  chosen  by  Taylor  for  striking  a  decisive  blow.  This 
censure  was  therefore  unfair.  But  Kirby  Smith  did  not  stop  at 
this.  Whatever  might  be  thought  of  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign, in  the  conduct  of  it  energy  and  despatch  became  matters 
of  necessity.  The  question  was  to  take  advantage  of  the  plight 
in  which  he  found  Banks'  arniv  and  Porter's  fleet  in  order  to 
keep  them  apart  and  get  the  better  of  them  successively.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  was  necessary  to  push  the  land  forces  so  hard  as 
to  make  them  believe  themselves  no  longer  safe  at  Grand  ficore, 
and  to  drive  them  back  to  Alexandria,  and  farther  still  if  that 
were  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  necessary  to  employ  a 
strong  detachment  in  hovering  about  the  fleet,  in  cutting  off  its 
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retreat,  and  in  this  way  compelling  Porter  to  abandon  all  his  ships 
and  retreat  by  land  along  the  left  bank  of  Red  River  with  the 
troops  which  he  had  taken  on  board. 

This  plan  of  Taylor's,  so  much  in  accord  with  common  sense 
and  reason,  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  his  superior  officer. 
The  latter,  in  his  solicitude  for  the  capital  of  his  department,  sur- 
rendered himself  to  worriment  over  imaginary  dangers.  He  was 
fearful  lest  Porter's  fleet  on  the  one  hand,  and  Steele's  small  army 
on  the  other,  would,  in  spite  of  Banks'  retreat,  continue  their  move- 
ment against  Shreveport ;  he  distrusted  his  ability  to  put  the  fin- 
ishing-touch to  the  latter's  defeat,  and  did  not  care  for  the  sake 
of  it  to  be  lured  too  far  away  from  his  base  of  operations.  So  he 
concluded  to  leave  in  his  front  only  a  force  sufficient  to  keep  an 
eye  on  Steele,  well  assured  that  he  would  not  undertake  any  ofien- 
Mve  operations,  with  the  further  resolve  to  lead  back  the  rest  of  his 
troops  to  Shreveport  as  a  starting-point  for  a  new  campaign  against 
Steele,  whose  little  army  he  hoped  to  surprise  and  annihilate  on 
the  borders  of  Arkansas.  This  was  abandoning  the  substance  for 
the  shadow.  Taylor's  solicitations  did  not  avail  in  the  least  to 
alter  his  fatal  determination.  By  his  orders  all  the  infantry  and 
Bagby's  brigade  of  cavalry  marched  toward  Mansfield  on  the 
morning  of  the  10th,  and  reached  that  town  by  evening.  The 
two  armies  thus  turned  their  backs  on  each  other  in  retreat,  with 
equal  reluctance  on  both  sides.  Taylor's  soldiers  did  not  under- 
stand why  they  were  made  to  forego  all  the  fruits  of  the  victory 
on  the  8th,  Green  alone  remained  with  a  part  of  his  cavalry  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Pleasant  Hill,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
10th  occupied  the  position  abandoned  by  the  enemy.  He  detailed 
Bee,  with  his  two  brigades,  to  follow  the  Federals.  But  Bee  was 
not  able  to  give  them  any  annoyance  on  their  march,  which  brought 
them,  without  any  difficulty,  to  Grand  ficore  on  the  evening  of  the 
11th.  The  army  was  in  this  way  reunited,  with  the  exception  of 
Kilby  Smith's  division,  on  the  banks  of  Red  River.  At  Grand 
Score  it  found  its  oonvov  and  the  vessels  which  had  not  succeeded 
in  passing  this  point,  and  Banks  at  once  began  to  throw  up  earth- 
works around  his  petition.  He  had  no  news  of  Porter's  fleet  and 
the  troops  escorting  it.  He  had,  to  be  sure,  sent  an  officer  with 
the  news  of  his  retreat,  but  tlie  situation  in  which  he  had  placed 
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them  by  falling  back  on  Grand  ficore  after  his  orders  io  meet 
near  Mansfield  was  not  the  less  dangerous. 

Porter  and  Smith,  in  fact,  had  been  on  time  at  the  rendezvous. 
After  laborious  navigation  they  had  reached  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  10th  the  mouth  of  Loggy  Bayou.  A  detachment  of  infantry 
had  been  landed  immaliately,  and  the  rest  of  the  force  was  pre- 
paring to  follow  it,  while  the  crew  was  busy  in  removing  from  the 
channel  of  Red  River  the  hull  of  a  foundered  vessel,  when  the  officer 
bearing  Bauks'  despatches  reached  the  fleet.  There  was  not  a 
moment  to  lose  in  getting  back  to  Grand  ficore.  If  Taylor's 
advice  had  been  listened  to,  two  divisions  of  infantry,  with  a  large 
force  of  artillery,  would  have  been  posted  the  next  day  on  the 
bluffs  of  Red  River,  and  would  have  made  this  retreat  impossible. 
Luckily  for  the  Union  troops,  the  only  annoyance  he  could  give 
their  fleet  was  by  means  of  detachments  of  cavalry.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  11th  he  sent  Bagby  from  Mansfield  to  Grand  Bayoa 
Landing  with  his  cavalry  and  a  battery  of  artillery,  who,  delayed 
in  crossing  Bayou  Pierre,  reached  the  banks  of  Red  River  several 
hours  too  late,  when  the  fleet  was  already  down  the  stream.  He 
followed  it  in  vain,  and  in  spite  of  all  his  effbrts  did  not  succeed 
in  overtaking  it.  Green,  for  his  part,  leaving  Bee  on  the  road  to 
Grand  fieore,  remained  himself  at  Pleasant  Hill.  On  the  11th 
he  received  orders  to  go  to  Blair's  Landing  to  await  the  passage 
of  the  fleet  there.  He  started  that  evening,  but,  encountering 
Bayou  Pierre,  with  its  width  of  nearly  three  hundred  feet,  he  was 
delayed  as  Bagby  was,  and,  though  advised  of  the  approach  of 
the  enemy \s  vessels,  all  he  could  take  on  the  12th  to  await  them 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  were  three  cannon  and  a  hundred  men. 
Tavlor  blamed  his  chief  for  having:  caused  this  delav,  in  that  he 
left  the  pontons  of  the  army  at  Shreveport.  But  it  would  have 
sufficed  to  avoid  it  had  Kirby  Smith  given  the  order  to  march 
twentv-four  hours  earlier. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Federal  fleet  moved  down  Red  River  in 
the  face  of  the  greatest  difficulties.  In  this  river,  with  its  wind- 
ings and  its  frequent  shoals,  the  helm  wjts  so  crippled  by  the  cur- 
rent as  to  render  its  navicmtion  downward  more  danjrei'ous  than  it 
had  been  upward.  Every  minute  it  l>ecame  necessary  to  stop  and 
raise  one  sunken  vessel  or  to  steer  clear  of  another ;  at  one  time  the 
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fleet  had  to  be  divided  in  order  to  avoid  collisions,  and  at  another 
the  heaviest  gunboats  had  to  be  towed  by  the  most  powerful  trans- 
ports. When  Green  arrived  on  the  12th,  about  four,  at  Blair's 
Landing,  the  greater  part  of  the  ships  of  war  had  already  passed 
this  point,  likewise  all  the  transports  with  the  exception  of  six. 
These  were  in  a  critical  position :  the  Hastings  had  broken  her 
rudder ;  the  Qara  Bell  and  the  Emerald  were  trying  in  vain  to 
drag  the  Alice  Vivian  off  a  sandbank ;  and,  finally,  the  Rob  Roy 
ran  into  the  stem  of  the  Black  Hawk,  which  was  engaged  in  rais- 
ing the  sunken  monitor  Osage.  The  gunboats  Lexingixyii  and 
Neosho  were  less  than  a  mile  up  the  stream.  Green  boldly  pro- 
ceeded to  bring  his  three  guns  into  action  on  the  bluffs,  and,  post- 
ing his  skirmishers  in  the  underbrush  along  the  edge,  he  opened 
fire  on  the  Federal  vessels.  There  were  some  victims  of  these 
ambuscades  among  Smith's  soldiers,  surprised  as  they  were  by  the 
sudden  attack ;  but  they  quickly  rallied,  and,  taking  shelter  behind 
the  bags  of  oats  and  bales  of  hay  and  cotton  that  fortified  the 
decks,  they  returned  a  sharp  fire.  The  guns  mounted  on  the  poop- 
deck  replied  to  those  of  Green,  which  were  badly  handled,  while 
the  cross-fire  of  the  Lexington  and  the  Osage  soon  silenced  the 
hitter.  The  combat  was  too  unequal  for  the  Confederates  to 
sustain  it  for  any  length  of  time.  They  would  have  needed  a 
considerable  number  of  troops  to  keep  up  from  the  bluffs  a  skir- 
mish-fire capable  of  preventing  any  manoeuvre  and  so  ari-esting 
navigation.  Besides,  the  death  of  their  leader  soon  demoralized 
them  and  caused  them  to  abandon  the  struggle.  Green,  killed 
by  a  grapeshot,  was  one  of  the  few  victims  of  this  battle  between 
the  cavalry  and  the  fleet.  Not  more  than  twenty  men  fell  on  each 
side.  The  Confederates  contended  that  they  had  seen  the  decks 
of  the  Federal  vessels  strewn  with  the  dead  and  the  dying.  The 
sound  of  Smith's  and  Porter's  cannonade  was  heard  at  Grand  ficore, 
and  served  to  increase  the  uneasiness  which  officers  and  soldiers 
felt  about  the  fate  of  their  comrades.  All  would  have  willingly 
hastened  to  their  assistance,  but  Banks,  solely  absorbed  in  protect- 
ing himself,  did  not  give  them  the  order.  On  the  morning  of  the 
13th,  Admiral  Porter  arrived  at  Grand  ficore  with  a  part  of  his 
ships,  but  the  rest  of  the  fleet  was  not  in  sight,  and  toward  noon 
the  report  of  cannon  announced  that  it  had  again  come  to  blows 
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with  the  enemy.     Colonel  Shaw,  crossing  Red  River,  set  out— oo 
his  own  account,  it  was  said — to  march  to  its  relief  at  the  head  of 
a  thousand  men.     It  is  asserted  that  Banks,  having  met  him  a^ 
the  head  of  his  force,  and  having  thus  learned  of  his  expeditioo/ 
gave  it  his  sanction  in  a  dilatory  order.     A  battery  of  Southern^ 
artillery,  reinforced  by  a  part  of  Liddell's  cavalry,  had  talcui 
position  on  the  left  bank  of  Red  River  near  Campti  and  cannoQ- 
aded  Smith's  transports.      The  latter,  continually  agronod  and 
having  only  two  ships  of  war  to  support  them,  found  it  hard 
to  reply.     But  as  soon  as  the  Confederates  were  informed  of  the 
approach  of  Shaw,  who  had  crossed  the  river  and  was  advancing 
up  the  left  bank,  they  beat  a  hurried  retreat,  and  Smith  arrived 
that  same  evening  at  Grand  £core  without  suffering  further  annoy- 
ance.    The  Confederate  cavalry  restricted  itself  to  watching  the 
positions  taken  by  the  Federal  army  around  the  town,  and  Bee, 
who  commanded  it  in  the  interim,  established  his  headquaiters  at 
Natchitoches. 

Such  was  the  feeble  barrier  that  sufficed  to  check  the  Federal 
forces,  for  there  was  trouble  among  the  generals,  discontent  amoi^ 
the  rank  and  file.  Banks  had  lost  the  confidence  of  his  armv. 
He  was  aware  of  the  fact,  -and  worried  over  it,  but  made  no  effort 
to  regain  that  confidence.  He  had  felt  the  need  of  two  scaji^oats. 
On  the  one  hand,  he  had  taken  from  Lee  the  command  of  the  cav- 
alry and  given  it  to  General  Aniold ;  on  the  other,  the  brave  but 
unfortunate  General  Stone,  who  was  not  responsible  for  the  mis- 
takes conwnitted  in  the  campaign,  but  who  had  not  yet  outlived 
the  nieniories  of  Ball's  Bhiff,  was  deposed  and  General  Dwight 
appointed  in  his  place.  Franklin  had  profited  by  his  wound  to 
keep  ill  his  tent,  and  A.  J." Smith  SjK>ke  ojx^nly  of  putting  Banks 
under  arrest  and  getting  rid  of  him  by  sending  him  North  under 
escort.  The  army  was  accordingly  in  no  condition  to  resume 
offensive  operations.  The  decided  ehec^k  encountered  in  the  cam- 
paign could  no  longer  be  a  matter  of  doubt  to  any  one. 

The  waters  of  Red  River  instead  of  ri.sing  had  perceptibly 
fallen.  Fifiallv,  the  date  fixed  bv  Grant  for  Smith's  return  was 
at  hand.  The  latter  had  found  at  Grand  ficore  a  j^eremptory 
order  from  Sherman  to  return  to  Vieksburg,  so  that  Banks  was 
obliged  to  take  it  upon  himself  to  detain  him  and  assume  the 
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reBponsibility  of  this  disobedience — a  responsibility,  moreover,  in 
which  Smith  had  a  share,  for  it  was  perfectly  clear  to  him  that  he 
could  not  at  this  moment  abandon  the  fleet  and  the  army.  All  he 
asked  was  to  set  himself  right  at  headquarters,  whose  approval  was 
not  open  to  qnestion,  but  it  was  in  the  hope  of  resuming  immedi- 
ately an  offensive  campaign  and  seeking  prompt  revenge  for  the 
disaster  at  Mansfield.  Banks,  on  the  contrary,  hesitated ;  he  dared 
neither  to  advance  nor  retire:  he  was  looking  every  moment  for  the 
enemy  to  make  a  grand  attack,  and  intrenched  himself  as  if  it  lay 
with  him  to  remain  in  this  [position,  which  the  falling  of  the  waters, 
however,  was  soon  to  render  inaccessible  even  to  the  smallest  craft. 
If  Kirby  Smith  had  indeed,  in  thinking  better  of  it,  attempted  a 
general  attack,  it  would  still  have  been  in  his  power  to  inflict  upon 
the  Federals  an  irreparable  disaster  and  to  capture  their  fleet,  which 
the  Union  army,  because  so  badly  handled,  would  not  have  been 
able  to  defend  perhaps.  But,  now  assured  of  the  safety  of  Shreve- 
port,  which  was  no  longer  menaced  on  any  side,  his  only  thought 
was  to  turn  his  forces  against  Steele,  in  spite  of  the  distance  that 
lay  between  them.  The  news  that  the  latter,  having  learned,  as 
we  shall  tell  farther  on,  of  Banks'  defeat,  was  falling  back  on  Lit- 
tle Rock,  ought  to  have  stopped  him,  for  by  going  in  pursuit  of 
him  he  was  losing  all  chance  of  returning  in  time  to  Red  River 
to  give  the  finishing-stroke  to  Banks'  defeat.  On  the  contrary,  it 
hastened  his  departure.  The  divisions  of  Churchill  and  Walker 
had  left  Mansfield  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  for  Shreveport; 
on  the  16th,  Kirby  Smith  put  himself  at  their  head  to  march 
northward.  There  was  left  to  Taylor  only  Polignac's  division, 
leducetl  by  this  time  to  twelve  hundred  muskets,  and  the  cavalry 
reinforced  by  Steele's  brigade  recently  arrive<l  from  Texas.  Green 
had  been  succeeded  by  Wharton,  an  experienced  and  enterprising 
ofGcer,  whom  we  have  seen  at  work  in  Tennessee.  Polignac 
had  left  Mansfield  on  the  14th  wnth  his  infantry  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  junction  in  front  of  Grand  ficore  with  the  cavalry 
that  stood  in  the  way  of  Banks'  army.  Any  other  adversary 
would  have  made  him  pay  roundly  for  his  hardiliood  in  post- 
ing himself  at  the  head  of  a  mere  handful  of  foot-soldiers  and 
a  thousand  or  so  of  cavalry  in  the  face  of  more  than  twenty 
thousand  fighting  men.     But  the  Union  general  had  no  further 
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thought  than  of  retreat,  and  lay  still  for  fear  of  provoking  an 
enemy  who,  lie  believed,  was  prepared  to  attack  him,  wishing  to 
give  to  Porter  time  to  conduet  the  fleet  of  war-vessels  and  the 
transjwrts  to  Alexandria,  where  the  army  was  to  halt.  OfteoCT 
tlian  once  had  the  navy  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  going  to 
abandon  them,  so  many  were  the  signs  around  him  of  prepara- 
tions for  an  immediate  departure.  At  the  end  of  eight  days  retreat 
became  at  last  a  possibility.  Thanks  to  the  unflagging  efforts  of 
the  officers  and  the  ponton-trains,  all  the  vessels,  with  a  single 
exception,  had  cleared  the  principal  obstacles  that  hampered  nav- 
igation between  Grand  ficore  and  Alexandria.  The  Ecudpori^ 
the  largest  of  the  gunboats  and  the  most  strongly  armored,  had 
foundered  on  the  17th  in  consequence  of  a  large  leak,  the  work 
either  of  a  torpedo  or  a  snag,  and  had  been  raised  only  to  run 
aground  repeatedly  in  a  channel  that  was  far  too  narrow  and  too 
shallow  for  her.  Porter,  after  having  conducted  the  other  ves- 
sels to  Alexandria  and  issued  orders  there  to  send  to  Fort  Pillow, 
recently  taken  by  Forrest,  a  part  of  the  division  stationed  near 
the  mouth  of  Red  River,  had  returned  to  Grand  ficore,  in  order, 
as  soon  as  the  army  was  on  the  march,  to  bring  down  the  lighter 
craft  which  he  had  left  there  and  assist  the  Eastporl  in  her  labo- 
rious voyage. 

As  we  have  said,  the  only  route  open  to  Banks  for  reaching 
Alexandria  after  passing  Natchitoches  and  following  the  right  bank 
of  the  arm  of  Red  River,  called  Cane  River,  shifts  to  the  left 
bank  about  sixteen  miles  below  the  latter  city ;  then,  nine  or 
ten  miles  farther  down,  it  crosses  Cane  River  again  at  a  place 
called  Monet's  Ferrv.  Thanks  to  the  subsidence  of  the  water?, 
these  two  crossings  were  fordable.  But  the  second  one  offered  the 
Southerners  positions  very  easy  of  defence.  At  Jlonet's  Ferry 
Cane  River  encounters  the  line  of  sandbanks  which,  we  have 
said,  choke  up  and  cut  in  two  the  valley  of  Red  River  between 
Grand  £core  and  Alexandria.  Almost  j>erpendicular  to  the 
stream  tlicv  obstruct  Cane  River,  and  force  it  to  reunite  with 
Red  River,  whilst  above  Monet's  Ferry,  by  damming  the  waters, 
they  form  im])assable  swamps.  They  offer,  in  addition,  com- 
mand! ntjj  positions  well  wooded  and  easy  to  defend.  Taylor  had 
ordered  Bee  to  shut  Banks  up  in  Grand  ficore  and  cut  him  off 
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from  Alexandria,  and  had  directed   him,  to  that  end,  to  take 
a  position  in  the  rich  valley  of  Ked  River  between  these  two 
points.     He  had  particularly  urged  upon  him  to  study  the  situ- 
ation of  Monet's  Ferry,  where  he  would  be  able  to  prevent  forces 
much  stronger  than  his  own  from  crossing  Cane  River.     The  Fed- 
erals were  none  the  less  aware  of  the  strengtli  of  tins  position. 
Accordingly,  Banks,  still  believing  himself  to  be  surrounded  by 
Taylor's  entire  army,  was  fearful  of  meeting  a  resistance  which 
he  could  not  overcome,  and  of  being  obliged  to  cross  to  tlie  left 
bank  of  Red  River,     In  order  to  conceal  his  retreat  from  the 
enemy  he  feigned  an  offensive  movement.     A.  J.  Smith  received 
orders  to  occupy  Natchitoches  on  the  20th  of  April  and  to  push 
forward  reconnoitring-parties  along  the  route  to  Pleasant  Hill. 
His  soldiers,  full  of  eagerness,  were  already  rejoicing  in  the  expec- 
tation of  soon  getting  their  revenge.     But  Taylor,  on  learning  of 
this  demonstration  when  he  arrived  on  the  21st  at  Polignac's  head- 
quarters, was  not  its  duj^e.     He  comprehended  at  once  that  Banks 
was  going  to  fall  back  on  Alexandria.     It  was  too  late  to  send 
Wharton  with  the  rest  of  the  cavalry  to  the  supj)ort  of  Bee  at 
Monet's  Ferry,  but  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  the  latter  could 
hold  the  enemy  in  check  long  enough  to  give  the  rest  of  the  lit- 
tle army,  despatched  in  pursuit,  sufficient  time  to  follow  close  and 
hem  him  in  between  the  two  arms  of  Red  River. 

The  Federals  left  Grand  ficore  during  the  21st  and  22d,  hoping 
thus  to  cloak  their  retreat,  but  the  setting  of  the  town  on  fire  by 
some  stragglers  speedily  betrayed  them.  A  part  of  the  cavalry  took 
the  lead,  followed  by  the  Nineteenth  corps;  the  Thirteenth,  and  be- 
hind them  the  wagons,  formed  the  centre  of  the  colunm,  which  this 
time  marched  in  as  close  order  as  possible.  As  soon  as  they  had 
passed  Natchitoches — that  is  to  say,  toward  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing— ^A.  J.  Smith  fell  in  behind  them  ;  Lucas'  brigade  of  cavalry 
brought  up  the  rear.  As  soon  as  the  movement  declared  itself, 
Wharton  with  Steele's  cavalry  entered  Natchitoches,  which  the 
Federals  had  scarcely  left,  and  dashed  off  in  pursuit.  He  followed 
them  so  close  that  Lucas  was  obliged  to  appeal  for  help  to  Kilby 
Smith,  whose  division  formed  the  rearguard.  Ward's  brigade  of 
infantry  broke  the  force  of  Wharton*s  attacks,  who  came  to  a  halt 
at  a  point  called  Twenty-four  Mile  Ferry,  where  the  road  for  the 
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first  time  crosses  Caue  River.  However,  Banks,  onoe  on  the  mdrch, 
seemed  as  if  lie  never  meant  to  stop,  so  great  was  his  haste  to  reach 
Monet's  FeiTy ;  he  marched  his  soldiers  thirtynseven  miles  at  a 
stretch,  without  allowing  them  the  least  halt,  to  Cloutierville^  while 
the  rearguard  did  not  arrive  till  three  in  the  morning.  He  started 
on  the  23d  before  daylight,  while  the  soldiers  of  A.  J.  Smith  re- 
newed their  march  at  seven  o'clock ;  so  that,  after  being  on  their 
feet  for  twenty  consecutive  hours,  they  had  only  four  hours  for 
rest.  It  was  only  to  meet  the  enemy  that  they  were  accustomed 
to  march  at  this  rate,  not  to  run  away  from  him. 

When  the  head  of  the  Federal  column  reached  Monet's  Ferry 
it  found  Bee  posted  with  about  thirty-five  hundred  men  on  a  steep 
hill  which  overlooks  the  right  bank  of  Cane  River ;  his  artillery 
commandeil  the  ford.  A  reconnoissance  made  by  Colonel  Bailey, 
whose  name  will  soon  reappear  under  our  pen,  proved  that  it  was 
imjx)ssib]e  to  force  the  passage  of  Cane  River  below  this  point 
Geueml  Emory,  who  was  filling  the  place  of  Franklin,  still  suffer- 
ing from  his  wound,  at  once  made  every  preparation  to  dislodge 
Bee  from  his  position.  He  remained  before  Monet's  Ferry  with 
two  brigiides  of  his  division  and  all  his  artillery,  while  General 
Birge,  with  a  brigade  of  Cameron's  division  and  the  third  of 
Emory's  division  under  the  orders  of  Colonel  Fessenden,  tried  to 
turn  the  flank  of  the  enemy  above  the  ford.  Cameron  was  to 
support  this  movement  at  the  head  of  the  rest  of  the  Thirteenth 
corps.  Birge  succeeded  in  crassing  the  river  nearly  two  miles 
above  lionet's  Ferr}',  and,  clearing  for  himself  a  road  through 
almost  impassable  swamps  and  brakes,  he  issued  from  it,  toward 
three  o'clock,  on  the  left  flank  of  Bee. 

The  Confederates  were  posted  on  this  side  on  a  wooded  emi- 
nence b(?hind  an  enclosure,  their  two  flanks  protected,  the  left  bv 
a  lake,  the  right  by  the  river.  The  combatants  were  separated 
by  a  bare  slo[)e  extending  to  the  underbrush  through  which  tlie 
Fe<lcrals  had  just  advanced.  This  strong  position  was  defended 
by  several  j)ieces  of  artillery.  However,  the  attack  had  to  l)e 
made  in  front.  Birge,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  springs  to 
the  cliarj^c  at  the  head  of  his  two  small  brigades.  They  are  deci- 
mated by  a  terrific  fire.  Fessenden  fill  Is  dangerously  wounded, 
but  in  a  few  minutes  the  }X)sition  is  carried.     The  Confederates 
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fidl  back  as  quick  as  they  can  on  the  hill  which  commands  the 
fiml,  and  whidi  Bee  occupies  with  the  rest  of  his  forces.  But, 
seeing  that  his  flank  is  turned,  he  does  not  even  make  an  attempt 
to  defend  it,  and  gives  the  order  to  retreat  before  tlie  assailants 
eould  overtake  hira.  His  losses  are  insignificant,  while  the  Fed- 
erals have  several  hundred  men  hors  de  combat.  Bee's  feeble 
defence  has  frustrated  all  the  plans  of  Taylor.  The  latter,  indeed, 
hoped  by  a  forced  march  of  Polignac's  infantry  on  the  right  bank 
of  Cane  River  to  overtake  Bee  on  the  morrow  in  good  time  at 
Monet's  Ferry,  and  thus  to  close  effectually  to  Banks  the  direct 
road  to  Alexandria.  Wharton,  for  his  part,  in  order  to  retard 
Banks'  march,  had  made  a  spirited  attack  upon  his  rearguard  on 
the  23d.  If  the  latter  was  checked  before  reaching  the  ford,  he 
could  have  made  it  very  difficult  for  hira  to  retreat  on  Rigolets 
da  Bon  Dieu.  In  order  to  cope  with  Wharton,  A.  J.  Smith  had 
to  bring  into  play  all  his  resources,  and  Wharton,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  order  to  retard  Banks'  march,  had  made  a  brisk  attack 
upon  his  rearguard  on  the  23d.  If  the  latter  had  stranded  at  the 
ford,  he  would  have  been  able  to  make  his  retreat  upon  Les  Rigo- 
lets de  Bon  Dieu  very  difficult  for  him.  In  order  to  hold  his 
own  against  Wharton,  A.  J.  Smith  was  obliged  to  bring  all  his 
resources  into  play,  and  to  reply  with  several  attacks  himself, 
attended  with  little  bloodshed,  but  sufficient  to  prevent  him  from 
reaching  Cane  River  before  night. 

In  the  mean  time,  afler  making  a  poor  defence.  Bee  had  com- 
mitted a  fresh  blunder.  Instead  of  retreating  step  by  step  before 
the  enemy  on  the  road  which  he  was  sure  to  follow,  and  of  seek- 
ing some  new  |X)sition  to  defend,  he  lefl  the  way  clear  to  him  by 
fiilling  back  to  the  south-west  on  Beaseley,  where  Taylor  was  not 
slow  in  rejoining  him.  It  was  too  late  afler  that  to  disturb  the 
retreat  of  the  Federals :  their  rearguard  on  the  24th  passed  Cane 
River  after  a  trifling  engagement  with  Polignac's  infantry.  The 
latter  did  not  pursue  them  any  farther.  Banks  crossed  Bayou 
CotUe  without  any  difficulty,  and  on  April  28th  his  array  found 
itself  reunited  at  Alexandria.  Adrairal  Porter  had  preceded  him 
there  with  the  whole  fleet,  the  Eastport  excepted,  but  his  retreat 
had  been  difficult  and  dangerous.  In  fact,  Banks'  forced  march 
after  quitting  Grand  Score  had  left  the  admiral  very  far  in  his 
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rear,  who  with  three  gunboats  of  light  draught  had  oversell  the 
departure  of  the  last  transports  loaded  with  the  material  and  com- 
missary stores  of  the  army.  These  vessels  arrived  safe  and  sound 
at  Alexandria,  but  Porter  was  making  but  little  headway,  owing 
to  the  Eadporty  which  frequently  grounded  in  spite  of  all  that  was 
done  to  lighten  her.  Finally,  on  April  25th  she  stopped  in  the 
very  middle  of  the  channel  for  want  of  sufficient  depth  of  water : 
it  was  necessary  to  blow  her  up  the  next  morning.  But  precious 
time  had  been  lost ;  only  half  the  distance  between  Grand  £oorc 
and  Alexandria  had  been  traversed,  whilst.  Banks'  whole  array 
had  already  passed  Bayou  Cotile  in  spite  of  A.  J.  Smith's  prot- 
estations against  this  abandonment  of  the  fleet.  Prince  Polignac, 
not  being  able  to  follow  the  enemy's  army  any  fiirther,  had  sent 
parties  to  the  shores  of  the  river  which  had  already  harassed  Por- 
ter and  hastened  the  destruction  of  the  Eastport.  The  principal 
detachment,  comprising  two  hundred  sharpshooters  under  Colonel 
Caudle  and  Comay's  battery  of  four  pieces,  awaited  the  Federal 
vessels  five  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Cane  River.  These  vessels 
were  three  gunboats — ^the  Juliet ,  the  Crkkdy  and  the  Fort  Snd- 
man — overloaded  with  the  material  taken  from  the  Eastporly  and 
two  towboats,  the  Champion  and  the  New  Champion.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  26tli  they  had  just  passed  an  elbow  of  the  river 
when  the  Cricket^  which  with  the  admiral  on  board  led  the  ad- 
vance, was  saluted  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  Imttery.  It  replies 
to  the  best  of  its  ability,  but  Cornay's  guns,  more  rapidly  served, 
are  soon  dealing  death  and  destruction  on  the  deck  of  the  Cf'icket, 
whose  hull  is  pierced  at  every  discharge.  The  gunners,  the  engi- 
neers, the  pilots,  are  killed  ;  the  vessel  is  disabled.  Finally, 
Porter,  who  is  at  the  helm  himself,  succeeds  in  getting  her  past 
the  enemy's  battery,  and  continues  down  the  river  till  he  meets 
the  I^xingtonj  another  gunboat  which  had  just  had  an  engagement 
with  the  enemy's  sharpshooters  below  the  mouth  of  Cane  River. 
But  the  rest  of  the  flotilla,  checked  by  Comay's  fire,  could  not 
follow  him ;  the  New  Champion  was  sunk,  and  at  nightfall  the 
other  vessels  remained  above  the  battery  in  order  to  repair  their 
injuries.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th  tlieir  turn  is  come  to  run 
the  gauntlet.  At  the  first  volley  they  are  riddled  with  shot,  to 
which  they  can  make  no  effective  reply.     The  Fort  Hindmany 
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whidi  is  towing  the  Juliet,  has  no  steerage  way,  and  runs  several 
times  against  the  bluff  on  which  the  enemy  is  posted,  but  by 
a  miracle  the  two  vessels,  floating  with  the  current,  finally  pass 
the  battery  without  having  either  grounded,  sunk,  or  taken  fire. 
But  the  Oiampion  was  not  so  fortunate.  This  transport,  which 
was  unarmed,  was  loaded  with  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  fugi- 
tive slaves  whom  the  Federals  had  imprudently  induced  to  run 
away,  and  whom  they  now  preferred  to  expose  to  the  most  cruel 
danger  rather  than  abandon  them  to  their  former  masters.  At 
the  first  shot  the  boiler  of  the  Champion  was  pierced,  and  the 
scalding  steam  which  escaped  caused  nearly  all  the  unhappy  fugi- 
tives, who  were  crowded  between  decks,  to  die  in  the  most  horrible 
agonies :  only  twenty  survived.  To  render  the  scene  still  more 
appalling,  the  vessel  takes  fire  while  the  enemy^s  projectiles  rain  upon 
the  deck.  Finally,  the  Champion  runs  aground  on  the  left  shore. 
The  few  survivors  of  the  disaster  leap  ashore,  where  they  are 
made  prisoners  by  Liddell's  cavalry.  Th*i  gunboat  Neosho,  sent 
by  Porter  to  the  rescue  of  the  vessels  which  he  left  behind  him, 
arrived  too  late.  The  losses  of  the  Federals  were  great.  The  two 
Championa  were  destroyed.  The  three  other  vessels  were  pierced 
with  shots.  The  Cricket  and  the  Juliet  had  lost  each  more  than 
half  of  their  crews.  The  Southerners  had  only  one  killed,  but  it 
was  the  commander  of  the  battery.  "  Cornay ,'*  says  General  Taylor, 
"  ynih  Mouton,  Ormand,  and  so  many  other  Creoles,  proved  by 
his  brilliant  courage  that  the  military  qualities  of  the  old  French 
race  had  not  degenerated  on  the  soil  of  Ijouisiana.** 

On  arriving  at  Alexandria  the  fleet  had  not  reached  the  end  of 
its  trouble.  The  waters  of  Red  River  had  been  falling  for  a  month, 
and  the  rapids  which  it  had  ascended  presented  now  an  impassable 
obstacle.  Its  way  was  blocked,  and,  as  there  was  nothing  to  war- 
rant a  hope  of  a  fresh  rise  of  the  river,  it  seemed  doomed  to  certain 
destruction  when  the  army  abandoned  it.  Happily,  Taylor  did 
not  have  the  necessary  forces  to  compel  Banks  to  a  premature 
retreat.  But  the  Federal  general  did  not  believe  in  the  weakness 
of  his  adversaries,  and,  besides,  by  remaining  indefinitely  at  Alex- 
andria he  was  certain  naturally  to  attract  them  around  him  by  the 
allurement  of  so  rich  an  amount  of  plunder.  The  sailors,  who  felt 
tliemselves  the  victims  of  the  blunders  of  the  general,  complained 
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loudly  and  bitterly:  the  soldiers  reproached  the  sailors  no  less 
sharply  with  the  capture  of  the  cotton  and  the  loss  of  their  pros- 
pective share  of  prize-money.  The  speculators,  for  their  part, 
bought  up  the  precious  staple  and  sought  by  every  means  to 
send  it  to  New  Orleans.  The  Mississippi  was  rising,  and  its  waters 
backed  up  almost  as  far  as  Alexandria.  But  those  of  Bed  River 
remained  still  as  low  as  ever.  In  the  mean  time,  the  news  of 
Banks'  check  had  reached  Washington.  Grant  had  just  assumed 
the  supreme  direction  of  the  war  in  place  of  Halleck,  reduced  to 


rAle  of  a  head  clerk  under  the  title  of  major-general,  diief  of  staff.  ^ 
Grant  had  always  disapproved  of  the  expedition,  and  seveidy  ^^ 
criticised  in  his  official  correspondence  the  conduct  of  the  campaign.  «-^j 
Comprehending  that  the  army  could  not  abandon  Portar's  fleet,  be-^^ 
had  given  A.  J.  Smith  the  order  not  to  quit  Alexandria  so  loi^  as^^s 
Porter  would  be  unable  to  re-enter  the  Mississippi ;  but  after  hav-  — - 
ing  made  this  sacrifice,  which  brought  a  great  disarrangement  of  '^ 
his  plans,  he  had  demanded  of  the  President  thedeposal  of  Banks.  «-* 
Political  considerations  having  hindered  Mr.  Lincoln  from  gratify-  — 
ing  his.  demand,  he  had  sent  Greneral  Hunter  to  Alexandria  to  keep  ^ 
an  eye  on  the  commander  whom  he  judged  incapable,  and  in  case  -^ 
of  need  to  take  his  place. 

We  shall  leave  Banks  penned  in  at  Alexandria,  as  he  had  been 
at  Grand  ficore,  by  Taylor's  little  band,  to  follow  Kirby  Smith  in 
the  campaign  which  he  had  undertaken  against  Steele  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Pleasant  Hill.  We  left  the  Union  general  in  the 
middle  of  March,  at  the  moment  when  Fort  de  Russy  had  fallen 
into  the  power  of  Smith  and  Porter,  preparing  to  obey  the  formal 
orders  which  he  had  received  from  Washington.  These  orders 
oblige  him,  contrary  to  his  opinion,  to  set  out  upon  the  march,  with 
all  the  forces  at  Ms  command,  to  sustain  Banks  in  his  campaign 
on  Red  River.  Instead  of  seeking  to  join  him  near  Alexandria, 
as  the  latter  requested  of  him,  by  descending  the  Washita,  taking 
Monroe  on  the  way,  he  decided  to  cross  this  river  at  Arkadelphia, 
and  to  march  directly  to  Shreveport,  the  objective  point  of  the 
campaign.  He  gives  up,  consequently,  the  idea  of  uniting  himself 
with  the  Army  of  the  Gulf  before  appearing  before  the  central 
position  of  the  enemy ;  and  not  having  any  means  of  combining  his 
own  movements  vnth  those  of  Banks,  he  offers  Kirby  Smith  the 
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opportunity  of  combating  separately  the  two  columns  directed 
igainst  him.  After  having  assured  the  defence  of  Little  Rock 
emd  of  Pine  Bluffy  a  post  situated  lower  down  the  Arkansas  which 
it  is  necessary  to  retain  in  order  to  protect  the  navigation  of  the 
river,  he  has  only  eight  thousand  men  to  take  the  field  with.  The 
half  of  his  force  consists  of  cavalry  commanded  by  General  Can*. 
He  starts  on  March  24th.  Three  days  before,  General  Thayer, 
who  commanded  the  Army  of  tiie  Frontier,  had  left  Fort  Smith 
to  join  him.  The  rendezvous  was  at  Arkadelphia,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Washita.  Lower  down  this  river  is  the  town  of  Camden, 
which  Price  had  fortified  with  great  care.  A  detachment  of  the 
garrison  of  Pine  Blufi^,  under  Colonel  Clayton,  had  orders  to 
march  on  this  position  and  to  occupy  it  as  soon  as  the  movements 
of  Steele  should  have  obliged  the  enemy  to  evacuate  it :  this  occu- 
pation was  necessary  to  cover  the  communications  of  the  latter  if 
be  advanced  toward  Shreveport.  After  marching  as  far  as  Sabine 
Hiver  on  the  first  day,  then  on  the  26th  to  Ilockport,  Steele 
crossed  the  Washita  on  the  27th,  and  reached  Arkadelphia  the 
next  day.  Thayer,  retarded  by  the  absence  of  roads  and  the  bad 
weather,  was  still  far  away,  and  had  not  been  able  to  send  him  any 
word.  Steele  was  not  in  need  of  this  reinforcement  for  opening 
the  campaign,  for  the  departure  of  Churchill's  and  Parsons'  divis- 
ions took  away  from  Price  the  means  of  offering  him  a  serious 
resistance.  These  two  divisions,  recalled  by  Kirby  Smith,  had 
arrived  at  Shreveport  on  the  day  that  Steele  had  left  Little  Rock. 
The  infistntry  that  Price  had  retained,  belonging  to  Fagan's  old 
division,  was  concentrated  at  Spring  Hill,  a  village  situated  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  left  bank  of  Red  River  and  south  of 
Washington,  on  the  direct  road  from  Arkadelphia  to  Shreveport, 
His  cavalry,  divided  between  Generals  Fagan  and  Marmaduke, 
was  guarding  the  Washita :  the  one  was  near  Camden,  the  other 
above  and  below  Arkadelphia.  The  latter  had  pushed  his  out- 
posts to  within  twenty-five  miles  of  Little  Rock,  but  naturally  he 
had  not  been  able  to  oppose  himself  seriously  to  the  march  of  the 
Federals.  Cabell's  brigade,  which  belonged  to  his  command,  had 
been  detached  to  watch  Thayer's  movements  if  he  penetrated 
Arkansas,  and  occupied  the  town  of  Paraclifla  to  the  west  of 
Washington,  on  the  road  from  Fort  Smith  to  Shreveport     The 
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troops  which  Bhint  had  driven  beyond  the  Canadian  River  at  the 
elo«e  of  1863,  before  taking  possession  of  Fort  Smith,  had  remained 
in  the  Indian  Territory  near  the  border  of  Texas,  and  formed  two 
brigades  of  cavalry  which  under  Grenerai  Maxey  covered  the  fron- 
tier against  all  direct  attack. 

For  this  campaign,  which  he  was  unwillingly  undertakii^, 
Steele  had  the  choice  of  several  routes.  We  have  said  that  he  had 
at  the  very  first  dismissed  as  impracticable  the  plan  which  would 
have  produced  the  most  certain  results  in  assuring  his  junction 
with  Banks  near  Alexandria,  and  which  consisted  in  descending 
the  Washita.  After  having  proposed  to  gain  the  banks  of  the 
upper  Red  River  in  Arkansas,  going  by  way  of  Washington  in 
order  to  descend  the  river,  and  to  approach  Shreveport  from  the 
other  side,  he  wound  up  by  joining  in  the  opinion  which  Sherman, 
with  his  usual  sagacity,  had  given  him  at  the  very  start,  and  had 
decided  to  march  by  way  of  Oamden  and  Overton.  The  posses- 
sion of  the  first  of  these  two  lines  assured  him  easy  communica- 
tions with  Pine  Bluff.  In  going  by  way  of  the  second  he  could 
assist  Banks  before  Shreveport  without  having  to  traverse  the 
marshy  flats  intersected  by  the  lakes  and  bayous  into  which  Red 
River  spreads  out  above  this  city.  But,  informed  of  the  for- 
tification of  Camden,  he  resolved,  instead  of  marching  directly 
on  this  place,  to  reduce  it  by  drawing  away  Price's  forces  on  the 
other  side ;  he  wished,  moreover,  to  avoid  following  the  course  of 
the  Washita,  the  valley  of  which,  inundated  by  the  winter's  rains, 
was  almost  impracticable.  He  chose  the  Washington  road,  and, 
not  having  any  news  of  Thayer,  whom  the  condition  of  the  roads 
had  obliged  to  change  his  course,  he  left  Arkadelphia  on  April  1st. 
On  the  verv  next  dav  he  found  in  front  of  him  Marmaduke,  who 
had  reunited  his  division  by  recalling  Cabell.  The  Confeder- 
ates were  able  to  harass  the  Union  armv  and  retard  its  advance, 
but  not  to  stop  it.  They  tried  in  vain  to  dispute  with  it  the  marshy 
banks  of  the  Little  Missouri,  an  affluent  of  the  Washita :  Steele, 
after  a  feint  of  wishing  to  cross  this  river  on  the  Wa'^hington  road, 
turned  suddenly  to  the  left  and  took  possession  of  the  crossing 
called  Elkins'  Ferry  while  Marmaduke  was  waitin<]f  for  hira  far- 
ther  up  with  the  bulk  of  his  troops.  Seeing  himself  deceived, 
the  Southern  general  sent  Shelby,  who  had  remained  on  the  north 
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ank,  to  follow  up  the  enemy's  column.  The  Southern  cavalry 
Q  the  evening  of  the  2d  overtook  his  rearguard  at  Terre  Noire 
!!reek,  but  they  were  vigorously  repulsed,  and  on  the  next  day 
he  whole  Union  army  had  crossed  the  Little  Missouri.  It  was 
igh  time,  for  a  sudden  and  considerable  rise  in  the  river  had 
overed  all  the  fords.  Steele,  not  wishing  to  leave  an  obstacle 
ike  that  between  Thayer  and  himself,  decided  to  wait  for  the  lat« 
er,  while  his  soldiers  constructed  a  "  corduroy  road  "  (a  roadway 
if  trunks  of  trees)  which  traversed  the  whole  inundated  valley 
>f  the  Little  Missouri :  a  bridge  had  been  thrown  across  this 
dver.  It  was  finally  learned  that  the  Army  of  the  Frontier 
tiad  on  the  5th  reached  at  Ilockport  the  road  from  Little  Rock 
to  Arkadelphia.  It  was  much  behind  time,  and  could  not  join 
Steele  before  the  9th.  On  the  next  day  the  latter  set  out  upon 
bhe  march ;  the  weather  was  fair  again,  the  roads  were  better, 
uid  the  Federals,  knowing  their  numerical  superiority,  marched 
boldly  into  a  country  hitherto  unknown  to  them  and  as  yet  little 
more  than  a  wilderness. 

Price,  for  his  part,  went  to  meet  them  with  all  the  forces  at  his  dis- 
posal. Kirby  Smith  had  directed  him  to  make  a  determined  stand  at 
Camden,  but  only  in  case  he  believed  the  place  able  to  hold  out,  and 
to  send  a  brigade  to  the  other  side  of  the  Washita  to  interfere  with 
the  enemy's  line  of  communication.  He  had  taken  advantage 
oi  the  latitude  allowed  him  in  the  first  part  of  this  order  to  evac- 
uate Camden,  and  had  not  deemed  it  possible  to  comply  with  the 
second.  He  had — verv  wisely,  we  believe— concentrated  all  his 
forces  and  left  to  guerillas  the  business  of  harassing  the  enemy's 
wagon-trains.  Maxey  himself,  recalled  from  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, has  brought  to  him  his  two  brigades.  At  several  miles 
beyond  the  Little  Missouri,  on  the  plateau  which  separates  this 
river  from  the  Terre  Rouge,  there  is  a  vast  extent  of  prairie-land, 
bounded  by  a  stream  with  wooded  banks,  to  which  the  early 
French  trappers,  who  had  scoured  this  country,  gave  the  name 
of  Prairie  d'Ane.  After  crossing  it  you  reach,  in  the  very  skirts 
of  the  woods,  an  important  cross-road  :  the  road  followed  by  the 
Etrniy,  and  which  leads  to  Spring  Hill,  crosses  at  this  place  that 
from  Washington  to  Camden.  In  order  to  cover  as  much  as  poa- 
uble  these  two  points,  Price  had  resolved  to  defend  the  cross-roads. 
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The  bulk  of  his  forces  were  deployed  in  the  prairie ;  his 
occupied  a  line  of  earthworks  thrown  up  on  the  edge  of  the  woods. 
It  was  almost  night  when  the  Federals  discovered  the  enemy^s  line 
of  battle.     They  put  off  the  attack  till  the  morrow^  and  eonfined 
themselves  to  bombarding  it  during  die  evening.     This  fire  hav- 
ing clearly  revealed  the  position  of  their  artillery^  the  CkxifederateSy 
who  had  acquired  in  the  Indian  wars  the  taste — ^which  had  become 
a  habit— of  surprises  by  night,  tried  to  capture  it  under  cover  of 
the  darkness.     But  the  Unionists  were  on  their  guard  and  vigOT»-     — 
ously  repulsed  the  attack.     The  Southerners  withdrew  imroedi-     — 
ately  within  their  line  of  earthworks  along  the  woods,  and  there  -^^ 
daybreak  found  them.     The  position  was  a  strong  one,  and  Stede,    .« 
not  daring  to  attack  it  in  front,  resolved,  after  having  exaniined  ^ 
it,  to  extend  his  right  so  as  to  turn  it.     The  lay  of  the  land  per-  — 
mitted  him  on  this  side  to  enfilade  Price's  left.     This  the  latter  ^-^ 
knew  beyond  a  doubt,  and,  besides,  he  feared  above  all  to  be  cot  ^ 
off  from  Washington,  for  ^hen,  on  the  morning  of  the  IM.,  after    - 
a  day  of  preparation,  he  saw  the  indications  of  Steele's  intended 
movement,  he  promptly  fell  back  on  that  town,  without  seeking 
to  defend  his  position. 

The  road  to  Camden  was  clear.  The  Federals  took  it  at  once— 
it  was  all  they  wanted — while  onlv  their  cavalr\'  followed  the  enemy 
in  the  opposite  direction.  The  latter  were  not  slow  to  perceive  the 
state  of  affairs.  Price  was  not  able  to  contend  seriously  with  Steele 
for  the  possession  of  Camden,  but  he  sent  Marmaduke  with  Cabell's 
and  Shelby's  brigades  to  make  a  detour  and  head  him  off  on  the 
road  to  that  town,  in  order  to  retard  his  march  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Price  himself  started  in  pursuit,  and  on  the  13th  made 
an  attack  on  Steele's  rearguard  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
crossing  the  difficult  Terre  Rouge.  Thayer,  who  with  his  divis- 
ion formed  this  rearguaixl,  easily  repulsed  the  attack,  while 
Steele,  driving  Marmaduke  before  him,  entered  on  the  15th  the 
works  of  Camden,  which  the  enemy  had  been  able  neither  to 
defend  nor  to  destroy.  His  soldiers  and  his  horses  had  suffered 
much  on  this  last  march  for  want  of  rations  and  forage.  His 
quartermaster's  department  had  given  out,  and  the  country  afforded 
nothing  for  the  subsistence  of  an  army.  It  was  necessarj-,  there- 
fore, to  procure  supplies   from   I^ine  Bluff,  more  than  seventy- 
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£ve  miles  distant   from    Camden    by  road,  and    to  wait   for 
news  from  Banks  before  penetrating  farther  into  the  enemy's 
country.     But  this  news  soon  confirmed  the  stories  picked  up  by 
the  Federals  for  several  days  past  from  the  few  inhabitants  they 
had  seen  on  their  march.     On  the  15th  one  of  the  scouts  that 
Steele  had  sent  out  on  an  errand  of  discovery  rejoined  him  finally 
at  Camden,  after  having  traversed  the  whole  country  to  the  north 
of  Sed  River.      He  had  lefl  Banks  on  the  13th  at  Natchito- 
ches^ and  brought  back  with  him  orally  the  official  account  by' 
which  the  latter  sought  to  dii^ise  his  defeat ;  but  he  had  seen  the 
army,  had  talked  with  the  soldiers,  and  the  statements  which  be 
made  to  his  chief  could  not  fail  to  enlighten  him  as  to  the  true 
situation  of  Banks'  army.     Steele  understood  that  tlie  expedition 
was  a  failure,   and   decided    not   to   venture    beyond   Camden. 
However,  he  did   not   believe  that   he  ought  yet  to  take   up 
his  march  for  Little  Rock. 

In  fact,  Banks  would  be  able,  as  long  he  remained  at  Natchi- 
toches, to  resume  the  offensive  if  a  rise  in  Red  River  opened  the 
way  to  Shreveport  to  the  navy,  and  formal  orders  obliged  the 
Army  of  Arkansas  in  this  case  to  act  in  co-operation.  Accord- 
ingly, although  his  concentration  would  have  left  the  field  free 
to  the  enemy's  guerillas,  Steele  resolved  to  wait  for  more  precise 
information  at  Camden  or  for  other  instructions  fi*om  headquar- 
ters. But,  as  we  have  said,  Kirby  Smith  was  preparing  already 
to  bring  against  him  all  the  forces  at  his  disposal.  After  having 
massed  them  on  April  16th  at  Shreveport,  he  started  off  at  their 
head  the  very  next  day  by  three  diiferent  roads.  Walker  had 
taken  on  the  right  that  which  goes  through  Minden ;  Parsons,  in 
the  centre,  was  making  for  Beuton  ;  Churchill,  on  the  left,  was  to 
advance  up  the  lefl  bank  of  Red  River  and  after  a  march  of 
thirty-seven  miles  turn  to  the  right  in  order  to  reach  the  town  of 
Magnolia  in  Arkansas.  Kirby  Smith,  however,  soon  halted  the  first 
of  these  three  columns.  Having  learned  that  Banks  was  fortify- 
ing himself  at  Natchitoches  and  had  thrown  a  bridge  across 
Red  River,  he  feared  lest  the  latter  was  trying  to  join  Steele, 
and  directed  Walker  to  take  a  position  nearly  twenty  miles  be- 
yond Minden  in  order  to  watch  his  movements.  This  was  a 
great  mistake,  for  this  division,  the  best  of  the  three,  was  thus 
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placed  too  &lt  both  from  Natchitoches  and  fix>m  Camden  to 
operate  either  against  Banks  or  against  Steele.  Kirby  Smith 
made  the  matter  worse  by  sending  his  ponton-traio  to  Taylor, 
of  which  the  latter  had  no  need,  and  the  absence  of  whi<^  was 
going  to  paralyze  his  own  movements.  Besides,  he  did  not 
appear  to  have  meant  to  make  a  thorough  campaign  of  it,  for 
when,  after  four  or  five  days'  marching,  the  two  other  colunms 
were  only  twenty-five  miles  from  Camden,  he  halted  them  like- 
wise, not  daring  to  advance  farther  so  long  as  Banks  should  be 
at  Natchitoches.  Thus,  after  having  prevented  Taylor  from 
reaping  the  fruits  of  his  victory  over  the  latter  under  pretext 
of  heading  off  Steele,  who  was  weaker  and  easier  to  crush,  be 
does  not  dare  attack  him,  and  confines  hhnself  to  watching  him 
at  a  distance,  while  the  vanquished  at  Mansfield  are  only  too  glad 
to  retreat  to  Alexandria  in  spite  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  forces 
arrayed  against  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  position  of  Steele  is  a  perilous  one :  if  the 
Confederates  are  not  going  to  seek  him  behind  the  solid  works  of 
Camden,  they  are  making  it  more  and  more  difficult  for  him  to 
maintain  his  line  of  communications  with  his  base,  and  they  are 
preparing  to  starve  him  out  by  not  permitting  him  to  live  upon 
the  country.  As  early  as  the  18th,  in  fact,  a  Union  detachment 
w4iich  was  on  a  foraging  ex|)edition  was  attacked  by  ilaxey's 
cavalry  near  Poison  Springs,  only  twelve  miles  from  Camden: 
the  Federals  were  put  to  flight  and  all  their  wagons  captured. 
Soon  a  more  serious  affair  happened  to  enlighten  Steele  upon 
the  dange!-s  of  his  situation.  Kirby  Smith,  in  order  to  dis- 
guise the  inactivity  of  his  infantry,  had  directed  Fagan  to  cross 
to  the  left  side  of  the  Washita  with  his  three  thoasand  five  hun- 
dred ciivalry,  and  to  push  as  far  as  the  banks  of  tlie  Arkansas 
in  order  to  annoy  the  garrisons  at  Little  Rock  and  Pine  Bluff, 
and  to  cut  off  Steele's  communications  with  those  places.  He  suc- 
ceeded o()m])letely.  A  large  wagon-train  coming  from  the  latter 
post  had  on  the  20th  brought  the  Federals  the  stores  of  whit4i 
they  were  so  sorely  in  need.  On  the  22d,  Steele,  on  sending  it 
back  empty,  gave  it  a  strong  escort  composed  of  six  hundred 
infantry,  four  hundred  cavalry,  and  a  battery  of  four  pieces, 
under  the  orders  of  Colonel  Drake.     These  forces  seemed  more 
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thjui  sufficient  to  cope  with  Shelby's  brigade^  which  alone  had 
been  reported  on  the  way  from  Pine  Bluff.  But  Fagan^  having 
ksriicd  of  the  departure  of  the  train,  makes  a  forced  march  to 
overtake  it,  and,  taking  Shelby  along,  he  ascends  the  left  bank  of 
Bayou  Moro,  a  wide  creek  with  marshy  shores  which  flows  from 
north  to  south  halfway  between  Camden  and  Pine  Bluff,  about 
thirty-five  miles  from  each.  He  is  aware  that  this  ol)Stacle  will 
bring  the  Federal  column  to  a  halt.  In  fact,  though  it  arrived 
at  a  place  called  Marks'  Mill,  near  Bayou  Moro,  on  the  23d,  it  is 
not  yet  entirely  across  on  the  afternoon  of  the  24th.  The  sappers 
and  miners  are  repairing  the  road  through  the  marshy  bottoms  in 
which  the  wagon-train,  stretching  out  for  more  than  five  miles, 
is  mired  at  every  step.  A  regiment  forms  the  rearguard.  The 
bulk  of  the  escort  has  already  passed  the  deiile  when  Fagan, 
arriving  unexpectedly,  attacks  it  with  vigor.  While  the  Federals, 
surprised  in  the  midst  of  their  halt,  are  forming  themselves  in  line 
of  battle,  Fagan,  who  has  more  than  five  thousand  cavalry  under 
him,  extends  his  two  wings  so  as  to  cut  off  their  retreat.  This 
manoeuvre  is  completely  successful.  The  small  troop  of  cavalry 
alone  succeeds  in  escaping  in  the  direction  of  Pine  Bluff.  The 
rc^ment  forming  the  rearguard  tries  ineffectually  to  come  to  the 
rescue  of  the  rest  of  the  infantry,  but  is  surrounded  on  every  side, 
and  returns  to  C&mden  with  the  ne^'s  of  the  disaster.  Drake  and 
the  majority  of  the  officers  are  wounded.  The  victors  have  in  their 
possession  three  hundred  prisoners,  four  cannon,  and  more  than 
two  hundred  wagons. 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  Marks'  Mill  reached  Camden  on  the 
25th.  Steele  had  not  a  moment  to  lose  in  retreating,  for  he  learned 
at  the  same  time  of  the  approach  of  Kirby  Smith.  Walker,  at  the 
news  of  Banks'  evacuation  of  Grand  £core,  had  started  on  the  march 
to  rgoin  his  chief,  and  the  latter  at  the  head  of  his  three  divisions 
appeared  on  the  26th  in  sight  of  the  place.  He  made  ready  to 
invest  it,  but  Steele,  master  of  the  pas!:<age  across  the  Washita,  was 
already  in  full  retreat :  his  rearguard  had  destroyed  before  day- 
light the  bridge  thrown  across  the  river.  The  Confederates,  not 
having  their  ponton-train,  lost  twenty-four  hours  in  restoring  the 
passage,  and  thus  let  the  Federals  get  an  important  start.  Steele 
profited  by  it,  and,  quickening  the  step  of  his  soldiers,  marched 
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them  on  one  stretch,  by  the  way  of  Princeton,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Sabine  River,  a  large  affluent  of  the  Washita  whidi,  like  tb^ 
Bayou  Moro,  flows  from  north  to  south.     This  river,  which  b^ 
had  reached  at  Jenkins'  Ferry,  more  than  halfway  between  Cam^ 
den  and  Little  Bock,  was  the  only  serious  obstacle  in  his  way^ 
The  Union  army  arrived  exhausted,  for  it  had  travelled  in  twenty-^ 
four  hours  more  than  fifty  miles,  but  it  had  seized  the  crossiDf 
without  striking  a  blow,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  28tfa  it 
engaged  in  making  it  practicable  for  the  wagons  and  the  artilleffy.i- 
It  was  high  time,  for  Fagan,  by  Kirby  Smith's  orders,  startefl 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  Marks'  Mill  for  the  Sabine  Biver^BH 
and  tried  to  cross  this  stream  in  order  to  occupy  the  left  bank 
dispute  it  with  the  Federals.     Luckily  for  them,  be  had  not 
able  to  find  a  ford,  and,  passing  by  Jenkins'  Ferry,  he  had 
seeking  a  crossing  higher  up,  near  Benton ;  but  having,  it  appears^ 
run  short  of  forage,  he  had  turned  aside,  in  spite  of  the  instmc — 
tions  of  his  chief,  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  it  ui  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Arkadelphia.     He  had  thus  missed  the  opportunity  of 
holding  Steele  in  check  on  the  banks  of  the  Sabine  until  Kirby 
Smith  had  been  able  to  come  up  with  all  his  army.     The  latter 
marched  more  slowly  than  the  Federals.     On  the  evening  of  the 
29th  it  was  Echeloned  between  Princeton  and  Tulip,  and  did  not 
appear  till  the  afternoon  of  the  30th  on  the  hills  which  command 
the  wide  valley  of  the  Sabine,  after  a  march  begun  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  rendered  very  laborious  by  the  rain. 

Steele  was  still  in  the  valley,  for  it  had  become  needful  to  give 
his  soldiers  rest  and  to  construct  at  both  ends  of  the  bridge  of  boats 
thrown  across  the  river  a  corduroy  road  nearly  five  miles  long. 
But  this  undertaking  was  finished  on  the  30th,  and  a  part  of  the 
array,  with  all  its  equipments,  had  already  crossed  the  bridge,  and 
a  sinirle  rejximent,  the  Thirty-third  Iowa,  forming  the  rearguard, 
occupied  the  edge  of  tlie  wockIs  which  fill  the  valley  and  extend 
along  the  two  banks  of  Sabine  River  in  a  thick  belt.  Without 
la^^inor  a  moment,  Kirhv  Snnth,  astride  on  the  road  followeil  bv 
his  column,  deploys  Churchill's  division,  whidi  is  at  the  head 
of  it.  Dtx'kerev's  brigade,  which  its  commander  had  left  in 
Arkans:i^  and  found  a^Ain  before  Camden,  is  formed  on  the  left 
beyoml  a  creek  whioh  flows  parallel  with  the  road,  and  will  seek 
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to  turn  the  Federals'  right;  but  the  natural  obstacles  of  the  place 
retard  his  march.  The  rest  of  the  division  makes  a  spirited  attack 
upon  the  Thirty-third  Iowa,  forces  it  back  upon  the  Fiftieth  Indi- 
ana, which  was  coming  to  its  rescue,  and  advances  into  the  woods, 
driving  these  raiments  before  it.  But  the  Federal  reinforcements 
are  promptly  on  hand.  The  Ninth  Wisconsin  and  the  Twenty- 
ninth  Iowa  serve  as  a  check  upon  Cliurchill's  impetuosity.  The 
surface  of  the  forest,  intersected  with  quagmires  and  covered  with 
underbrush  and  fallen  trees,  favors  the  defence.  On  the  one  side, 
Parsons,  who  was  close  behind  Churchill,  advances  to  his  support ; 
on  the  other,  Steele  strengtheas  his  line,  which  nothing  can  shake. 
The  artillery  which  the  Confederates  have  sent  into  the  woods  is  of 
no  benefit  to  them,  while  the  creek  near  which  Churchill  made  ready 
for  action,  forming  in  the  woods  an  impassable  slough,  throws 
their  efforts  out  of  gear.  The  Forty-third  Illinois  and  the 
Fortieth  Iowa  profit  by  this  to  fall  upon  Dockerej'^s  brigade  and 
compel  it  to  a  hasty  retreat.  The  first  attack  came  to  naught :  in 
order  to  renew  it,  Kirby  Smith  sends  to  Walker — who,  starting 
from  Princeton,  had  had  a  long  march  to  make — an  order  to 
hurry  up,  and  with  Scurry's  and  Randall's  brigades  to  take  a 
cross-road  on  the  right  which  is  sure  to  bring  him  out  on  the 
left  flank  of  the  enemy,  while  Waul's  brigade  is  posted  behind 
Parsons  and  Churchill.  But  the  latter  generals,  whose  soldiers 
fight  as  tamely  as  they  did  at  Pleasant  Hill,  are  driven  back  in  dis- 
order before  Walker  finishes  his  flank  movement.  Leaving  several 
cannon  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  they  abandon  the  woo<ls  and 
fill!  back  behind  Waul.  General  S.  A.  Rice,  to  whom  Steele  had 
left  the  command  on  this  side,  profits  by  this  to  turn  all  his  forces 
against  Walker  at  the  moment  when  he  is  beginning  an  attack 
with  his  two  brigades.  Waul  advances  in  his  turn  to  their  sup- 
port, and  enters  the  woods  on  their  left.  Walker's  division — tlie 
whole  of  it  in  action — is  thus  soon  reunited,  but  is  unable  to  dis- 
lodge the  Federals,  who,  as  we  have  said,  have  the  advantage  of 
position.  At  the  end  of  an  hour's  fighting  Waul  is  repulsed ; 
Scurry  and  Randall,  after  some  success  at  the  start,  are  unable 
to  make  any  further  advance,  for  the  struggle  in  the  woods  has 
thrown  their  ranks  into  the  greatest  confusion.  Steele,  satisfied 
with  the  results  obtained,  slowly  withdraws  his  troops  and  gets 
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them  safely  across  the  river,  but,  fearing  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  he  is  obliged  to  abandon  a  small  detachment  that  had- 
stayed  behind  to  bury  the  dead,  and  to  sacrifice  some  of  his  pon-^ 

tons.     His  losses  are  about  seven  hundred  men — ^those  of  the  Con^ 

federates  about  eight  hundred.  If  he  has  left  behind  him  som^^ 
of  his  wounded,  he  has  captured  from  the  assailants  three  cannon*.— 
These  have  lost  a  fine  chance  to  deal  him  a  fatal  blow.  Thev  wil 
not  find  another,  for  they  cannot  cross  the  river,  and  Fagan, 
make  worse  the  blunder  which  led  him  to  Arkadelphia,  has 
turned  to  Jenkins'  Ferry  on  learning  of  Steele's  arrival,  iiist< 
of  seeking  to  outmarch  him  on  the  road  to  Little  Rock  by  crossin] 
the  Subine  at  Benton.  He  appears  on  the  battlefield  an  hour  aft< 
the  last  Federal  soldier  has  set  foot  on  the  opposite  bank.  Realiz* 
ing  his  powcrlessness,  Kirby  Smith  gives  his  wornout  soldiers  the 
order  for  retreat. 

The  battle  of  Jenkins'  Ferry  closed  in  a  humiliating  manner  a 
campaign  which  was  expected  to  assure  the  destruction  of  Steele's 
army,  and  to  which  Kirby  Smith  had  sacrificed  the  more  certain 
hope  of  making  the  victory  at  Mansfield  complete.  Without 
showing  a  disposition  to  acknowledge  his  mistake,  he  sought  to 
repair  it,  but  it  was  too  late.  Steele,  on  his  side,  after  having 
despatduxl  Carr  with  all  his  cavalry  on  the  road  to  Little  Rock 
for  exploration,  and  to  protect  the  train  which  he  was  impatiently 
awaiting,  set  out  slowly  on  the  march.  His  famished  soldiers 
finallv  saw  the  train  arrive,  and  on  the  2d  of  May  thev  re-entered 
in  low  spirits  the  capital  of  Arkansas.  So,  then,  their  campaign 
had  miscarried,  but  through  the  fault  of  another. 

It  was  time  that  it  closed  in  order  to  allow  them  to  pursue  the 
guerillas  who  had  profited  by  their  concentration  to  reorganize  and 
renew  their  depredations.  A  few  w-ords  will  suffice  us  to  recount 
the  hostilities  on  a  smaller  scale  caused  by  the  presence  of  some 
of  the  bands  of  guerillas  during  the  six  weeks  that  this  campaign 
lasted.  At  the  end  of  March  a  guerilla  chief.  General  ]McRae, 
had  established  his  headquarters  at  Augusta,  on  the  White  River, 
in  the  north-western  part  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  where  he  was 
disturbing  the  line  of  communication  established  Ix'tween  Little 
Rock  and  Memphis  by  the  Devall's  Bluff  Railroad.  Colonel  C.  C. 
Andrews  with  one  hundred  and  eighty  infantry  and  fifty  cavalry 
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iFent  on  March  30th  from  Little  Kock  to  the  latter  point,  where 
le  embarked  and  ascended  the  White  Kiver  to  Augusta.  On  the 
Lst  of  April  he  landed  his  troops  and  penetrated  into  the  interior  in 
search  of  McRae.  The  latter  made  no  delay  in  attacking  him  with 
mperior  forces  in  a  place  called  Fitzhugh's  Woods.  McBae  was 
not  able  to  rout  him,  but  forced  him  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat  after 
II  loss  of  twenty-nine  men.  Andrews  returned  immediately  after 
to  Little  Kock.  A  little  later  another  expedition  was  organized 
against  this  same  band.  Andrews  disembarked  again  at  Augusta 
on  the  20th  of  April,  dispersed  near  Cotton  Plant  the  small  de- 
tachments of  the  enemy  which  he  met,  and,  not  having  been 
able  to  overtake  McRae,  he  returned  on  the  24th  to  Little  Rock. 
Finally,  elsewhere  the  banks  of  the  Arkansas  above  Fort  Smith 
were  incessantly  drenched  with  blood  that  was  shed  by  small  bands 
that  surprised  isolated  posts,  captured  detachments,  pillaged  the 
farms  of  inhabitants  suspected  of  sympathy  with  the  Union,  and, 
not  giving  any  quarter,  spread  terror  everywhere.  On  the  4th  of 
April  one  of  these  bands  attacked  in  vain  the  little  post  of  Rose- 
ville.  It  was  driven  off  with  lass,  but  it  wreaked  its  vengeance 
in  new  massacres. 

We  must  now  return  to  Alexandria,  where  we  left  Banks  and 
Taylor  facing  each  other,  whilst  Kirby  Smith  aftxjr  the  battle  of 
Jenkins'  Ferry  finally  decided  to  bring  back  to  this  point  the 
army  which  he  had  so  mal  apropos  dragged  to  the  very  centre  of 
Arkansas.  The  Union  fleet,  reunited  on  the  28th  of  April  above 
the  rapids  of  Alexandria,  consisted  of  a  monitor,  eight  ironclads, 
and  a  large  gunboat.  It  had,  we  have  seen,  cleared  this  obstacle 
a  month  before  with  some  difficulty ;  but  since  then  the  water  had 
fallen  over  six  feet,  leaving  the  rocks  bare  for  a  distance  of  a  mile 
and  a  quarter,  in  the  midst  of  which  Red  River  flowed  seething 
like  a  torrent.  The  narrow  and  winding  channel  through  these 
rocks,  with  which  the  experience  of  the  pilots  had  made  them 
familiar,  presented,  as  did  all  the  rest  of  the  river,  only  an  insig- 
nificant sheet  of  water,  and  the  nature  of  the  bottom  did  not  admit 
of  deepening  it.  It  seemed  as  if  no  human  power  could  get  the 
fleet  past  such  an  obstacle,  and  that  its  deliverance  was  only  to 
be  expected  from  a  sudden  rise  in  the  river.  But  summer  was 
approaching,  and  there  was  every  reason  to  fear  that  nothing  short 
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E  lite  folIoiriDgvinter,  Tin 
I  on  Rn]    River  lo  sapport  the 
I  wUr^  tlma^  ilw  fimlt  nf  (be  army's  cummuidtf, 
|«pwriac  the  wotm  of  Sbr«r«{>on  as  coDtfuerots,  nt 
'    9  in  a  voiuiik:  (rap,  lutidlj  demaiHled  that  thu   J 
t  dmadao  than,  erco  if  it  liad  to  iatreudi  ibdt  m 
I  and  Mitle  dovn  there  as  if  to  stay.  ■ 

>  Bools,  bodgend  at  be  was  tiv  the  orders  wliii.'J}  bfl  ' 
;  bita  to  tcnuiiKite  a  awkss  campsigD,  and  paralyinl  by 
I  TFnlict  u(  di>a|ipn>v-ij  wiiiiii  he  read  id  tlie  Saass  of  dl 
^  bis  fole  ooncem  ws:^  to  recxuidiict  bis  annv  >« 
)  \i  Xcw  Orkan^  It  was  no  loogex  io  bit 
X  Gmtal  fiaire,  lo  seek  to  ddnde  kimiieir  by  plnitaiu^ 
~c  upon  tbc  enemy,  and,  without  making  au  iipco 
adcninlini  u(  it,  b«  had  evidently  rvsigiiwl  himself  to  a  sauri&v 
of  tbe  fltvt,  since  h  ma  decided  to  leave  Alexandria  at  au  early 
^^Bti^  Tbt<  nhandonmNit,  wlireh  would  perhaj»  have  pfnuiltnl 
■^  ConfediMates  to  resume,  with  Red  River  as  their  ban-n  ■ui'al 
jp|iuatioo&  on  the  Mi»^ssi(ipi,  wliich,  in  any  caae,  would  bace  coo- 
ittKil  <va  them  a  new  pi^ige,  and  by  tliut  nieuns  have  flttmvtt^ 
t^:.tisin.l.-  ..f  tijihtinp  mcu  to  r.>0Tiii-t  initi^r  lli-dr  fln^',  w-\M  \-m->'- 
been  a  cruel  humiliation  to  the  Federals— one  not  to  be  measareil 
by  the  money  value  of  the  exposed  vessels.  The  safety  of  the 
soldiers  and  the  sailors  would  have  been  its  sole  justificatioo.  Id 
Bankit'  situation  nothing  could  have  excused  such  a  resolutioiL 
Grover's  fine  division,  which  he  liadileft  at  Alexandria,  was  then 
on  his  returu.  On  the  27th  he  had  seen  the  arrival  of  McCler- 
nand  with  several  thousand  soldiers  of  the  Thirteenth  corps,  whom 
an  order  from  Grant  had  recalled  from  the  coast  of  Texas,  to  that 
he  had  around  him,  without  counting  the  crews  of  the  fleet,  oeari; 
twenty-five  thousand  soldiers,  and  was  in  a  position  with  thoe 
forces  to  disperse  tbe  feeble  detachments  which  had  tbe  audadty 
to  invest  him  in  Alexandria.  After  having  sent  A.  J.  Smith  to 
Vicksburg  in  obedience  to  Grant's  urgent  demand,  be  would  still 
have  had  enough  men  to  de^ud  Alexandria  indefinitely  against 
all  the  attacks  of  Kirby  Smith — against  all  the  troops  which  tbe 
latter  would  have  been  able  to  collect  from  tbe  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 
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But  the  ingenuity  of  the  Yankees,  schooled  in  a  struggle  with 
the  forces  of  Nature,  was  soon  to  spare  him  the  painful  alternative 
of  abandoning  the  fleet  or  of  letting  himself  be  tied  do^vn  by  it 
at  Alexandria.  Immediately  upon  the  appearance  of  the  difficul- 
ties attending  the  navigation  of  Red  River  numerous  plans  had 
been  brought  forward  and  discussed  in  the  army,  around  the  camp- 
fires,  for  enabling  the  vessels  to  surmount  the  difficulties  which  they 
encountered.  Among  the  officers  who  thus  employed  themselves 
with  conceptions  more  or  less  chimerical  was  one  who  had  a  right 
to  claim  a  hearing.  It  was  a  former  civil  engineer,  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Bailey,  attached  to  the  staff  of  General  Franklin.  The  year 
before,  after  the  capture  of  Port  Hudson,  two  steamboats  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  Southerners  in  a  small  tributary  of  the  Missis- 
sippi called  Thompson's  Creek;  but  the  boats  having  become 
completely  imbedded  in  mud  in  consequence  of  a  falling  of  the 
waters,  they  were  on  the  point  of  being  destroyed  when  Bailey  by 
means  of  a  skilful  arrangement  of  dams  succeeded  in  disengaging 
them  through  the  action  of  the  current  and  setting  them  afloat. 
When  the  Ea&tpoH  foundered  below  Grand  ficore  he  had  proposed 
to  raise  it  in  the  same  manner,  but  the  officials  had  not  listened 
to  him,  and  had  been  forced  to  destroy  this  fine  vessel.  The  suc- 
cess which  he  had  obtained  at  Thompson's  Creek  gave  great  weight 
to  his  words  when  he  came  to  assure  his  superiors  that  he  would 
undertake  to  get  the  whole  fleet  past  the  rapids  in  fifteen  days. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  received  with  incredulity.  Franklin  alone 
and  his  chief  of  staff.  Colonel  Hoffman,  who  were  equal  to  a 
proper  appreciation  of  Bailey's  character  and  capacity,  believed 
what  he  said.  The  authority  of  the  former,  who  passed  with 
unequivocal  title  for  an  excellent  officer  of  engineers,  while  not 
convincing  any  one,  triumphed  over  all  difficulties.  General 
Hunter,  who  had  just  arrived,  commissioned  by  General  Grant  to 
render  him  a  personal  report  of  the  situation  of  the  army,  was  the 
first  to  recommend  a  trial  of  Bailey^s  plan.  Banks  and  Porter, 
equally  incredulous,  both  consented  to  this  trial,  while  each  subse- 
quently boasted  of  having  used  every  argument  upon  the  other  to 
obtain  his  consent.  Bailey  proposed  to  construct  across  the  rapids 
a  dam  over  which  the  water  passed  by  a  weir,  and  which  would 
thus  raise  it  sufficiently  to  submerge  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
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the  fleet.    The  river  is  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide, 
from  one  to  seven  feet  deep.;  the  water  runs  at  the  rate  of  ten  mikB 
an  hour ;  the  length  of  the  rapids  is  a  mile  and  a  quarts,  and 
their  total  fall  is  thirteen  feet ;  the  slope  is  unequally  distributed^ 
and  becomes  much  more  strongly  pronounced  at  the  lower  end. 
It  is  above  this  last  portion  of  the  rapids  that  Bailey  wanted 
to  build  the  dam,  so  as  to  have  to  raise  the  work  only  seven. 
feet.     Two  vessels  were  brought  together  in  the  kind  of  reser- 
voir formed  near  the  dam :  he  counted  without  doubt  on  open- 
ing the  latter  partially,  so  as  to  obtain  a  powerful  current  which, 
would  carry  the  fleet  to  the  lower  fiills  and  enable  it  to  pass  them* 
The  plan  appeared  chimerical;  tlie  most  confident  believed  ife 
would  take  months  to  carry  it  out. 

On  board  of  the  fleet,  especially,  every  one  was  a  critic :  the 
sailors  did  not  believe  that  the  army  could  devise  means  to  extrir 
cate  them  which  they  had  not  imagined  themselves.  However,  it 
was  necessary  to  try  everything  before  abandoning  the  best  part 
of  the  squadron  of  the  Mississippi :  this  the  most  sceptical  under- 
stood, and  Bailey,  having  received  carte  blanche,  found  in  all  the 
ranks  of  the  army  a  hearty  co-operation.  He  set  to  work  on  the 
1st  of  May  with  the  aid  of  Colonel  Wilson,  and  Banks,  once  the 
work  was  begun,  was  the  most  assiduous  in  following  its  progress, 
the  most  impatient  to  see  it  finished — in  short,  the  most  confident 
of  its  success.  He  is  even  open  to  the  reproach  of  letting  himself 
become  so  much  absorbed  in  it  as  to  have  forgotten  his  duties  as 
general-in-chief.  In  fact,  after  having  thrown  a  bridge  of  boats 
across  Red  River  and  established  on  the  30th  of  April  the  troops 
of  A.  J.  Smith  on  the  left  bank  in  order  to  cover  on  tliis  side  the 
approaches  to  Alexandria,  he  left  his  array  in  the  most  incredible 
inactivity. 

Waiting  with  feverish  impatience  the  extrication  of  the  vessels 
in  order  to  start  the  army  on  the  march,  Banks  appeared  to 
take  no  longer  any  notice  of  what  was  going  on  around  Alexan- 
dria, save,  when  seized  with  a  sudden  uneasiness,  he  announced 
aloud  his  intention  of  abandoning  both  the  fleet  and  tlie  dam, 
whose  construction  was  not  proceeding  at  the  rate  which  suited 
him.  The  soldiers  who  were  not  engaged  in  the  latter  work  con- 
structed on  the  right  bank  a  long  series  of  intrencliments^  behind 
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whidi  tfaoy  had  orders  to  remain  in  concealment,  just  as  if  they 
were  besi^ed  by  a  powerful  army.  In  the  city,  according  to  the 
story  of  all  the  eye-witnesses,  the  diief  employment  was  speculat- 
ing in  the  cotton  which  was  waiting  for  the  departure  of  the  fleet 
to  be  carried  by  it  down  Red  River  and  either  to  Cairo  or  to  New 
Orleans.  This  strange  inaction  permitted  Taylor,  who  had  less 
than  five  thousand  men  under  him,  to  invest  and  fight  by  blockade 
an  army  five  times  larger  than  his  own.  Three  brigades  of  cav- 
aliy,  each  containing  a  thousand  men,  sufficed  to  establish  this 
blockade.  They  separated  for  that,  taking  with  them  several  bat- 
teries of  artillery.  Steele's  brigade  was  ordered  to  watch  the 
approaches  to  Alexandria  on  the  west,  on  the  line  of  Bayou  Ra- 
pides; Bagby  on  the  south,  on  that  of  Bayou  Bceuf ;  whilst  Major, 
going  down  the  stream  below  the  city,  posted  himself  at  David's 
Ferry  in  order  to  cut  Banks'  communications  with  the  Mississippi 
and  close  the  navigation  of  Red  River  to  the  enemy's  transports. 
Polignac  with  his  twelve  hundred  infantry  was  placed  so  as  to 
serve  as  a  reserve  for  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  last  two,  who 
were  the  most  exposed,  inasmuch  as  they  occupied  the  enemjr's 
two  lines  of  retreat.  On  the  left  bank,  Liddell  with  his  seven 
hundred  cavalry  watched  at  a  distance  the  Federals  under  Smith, 
but  the  absence  of  the  artillery  which  Kirby  Smith  had  taken  from 
him  did  not  permit  him  to  give  an  effective  backing  to  Major  down 
Red  River. 

The  Federals,  penned  up  in  the  environs  of  Alexandria,  found 
some  bales  of  cotton  to  pick  up,  but  they  could  not  get  together 
the  necessary  stores  and  forage  for  the  army :  luckily  for  them, 
Red  River  was  still  opeu  to  their  transports.  The  next  necessary 
step  for  the  Confederates  was  to  close  it,  thus  completing  the  bold 
blockade  by  which  Taylor  hoped  to  force  the  Federals  to  quit 
Alexandria  and  sacrifice  their  fleet.  Major  soon  found  an  oppor- 
toniQr  to  do  so.  On  the  30th  of  April  he  had  taken  position  on 
the  right  bank  of  Red  River  a  little  above  Fort  de  Russy  and 
within  reach  of  Marksville,  where  he  had  his  base  of  operations. 
On  the  2d  of  May,  West's  horse-battery,  composed  of  four  pieces, 
had  joined  him.  On  the  next  day  the  steamboat  City  Belle,  with 
three  hundred  Ohio  soldiers  who  were  on  their  way  to  join  Banks, 
arrived,  in  front  of  the  point  where  he  was  posted  with  the  battery. 
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No  one  on  board  had  a  suspicion  of  the  enemy's  presence,  who  had 
not  yet  been  observed.    Accordingly,  the  boat,  which  was  without 
either  escort  or  armament,  was  disabled  at  the  very  first  fire,  and 
obliged  to  surrender  with  all  on  board.    Colonel  Warren,  who  had 
just  landed  at  Simsport  with  a  detachment  of  the  Thirteenth  corps, 
and  was  going  by  land  to  Alexandria,  having  learned  of  this  disas- 
ter, and  having  no  means  to  know  the  force  of  the  enemy,  threw 
himself  into  Fort  de  Russy,  which  Major  had  u^lected,  and  whidi 
he  thus  occupied  very  opportunely.    However,  the  news  of  the  loss 
of  the  City  Belle  having  not  yet  reached  Alexandria,  the  Federals 
did  not  even  know  of  the  danger  which  threatened  the  navigation 
of  Red  River.     So  it  came  about  that  on  the  4th  of  May  they  sent 
off  without  fear  four  hundred  discharged  Ohio  soldiers  on  the 
transport   Warner   under  the  sole  escort   of  the  small  gunboat 
Covington.     The  next  day  the  Waiter  was  joined  by  the  advice- 
boat  Signal  bearing  despatches,  and  the  three  vessels,  in  the  order 
which  we  have  enumerated,  were  proceeding  down  the  winding 
course  of  Red  River  when,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
they  reached  the  bend  of  the  river  occupied  by  Major.     The  latter 
had  established  the  two  sections  of  his  battery  at  a  certain  distance 
apart.     Several  hundred  dismounted  cavalry  occupied  the  bluffs 
The  two  cannon  placed  up  the  stream  at  a  place  called  Dunn's 
Bayou  ojwned  fire  upon  the  Union  vessels,  and  hit  them  several 
times,  without,  however,  being  able  to  stop  them.     But  while 
Lieutenant  Yoist  with  his  two  pieces,  rapidly  limbered  up,  nms 
them  up  the  best  he  can  on  the  bluff,  a  little  lower  down  Lieuten- 
ant Lyne,  in  command  of  the  other  section,  is  more  succt?s?ful. 
His  first  discharge  cripples  the  Warnei*,  which,  left  exposed  with- 
out defence  to  his  fire,  is  borne  down  the  stream  and  quickly  runs 
aground.     She  is  soon  riddled,  her  machinery  is  broken,  and  a 
hundred  and  twenty-five  men,  dead  or  wounded,  are  lying  about 
1x4 ween  decks.     At  the  same  time  the  Covington  and  the  Signal 
have  encountered  Lyne's  artillery,  but,  as  the  Warner  bars  their 
way,  they  are  obliged  to  turn  up  the  stream  and  to  abandon  the 
Waniery  which,  because  of  the  wounded  who  encumber  it  cannot 
be  set  on  fire,  hoists  the  white  flag.     In  the  mean  time,  the  two 
gunboats  have  been  so  much  damaged  as  to  be  unable  to  continue 
their  course.     In  vain  the  Covington  tries  to  tow  the  Signal ;  they 
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ire  lH>th  obliged  to  stop  and  come  to  anchor  under  the  left  bank, 
in  the  hope  that  the  bend  of  the  river  and  the  high  bluffs  which 
border  it  on  the  right  will  protect  them  from  Lyne's  fire.  But  at 
this  moment  Yoist  arrives  with  his  section,  and,  running  it  boldly 
ap*  within  less  than  four  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's  vessels, 
riddles  them  with  shots.  The  Federals  are  bewildered  and  make 
a  feeble  reply ;  their  pieces  cease  to  work.  Lyne  joins  his  fire  to 
Yoist's;  Major's  soldiers,  posted  on  the  bluff,  keep  up  such  a 
lively  fusillade  that  the  Federals  imagine  themselves  in  presence 
of  a  whole  division.  Seeing  their  vessels  riddled,  and  not  being 
able  either  to  manoeuvre  or  to  defend  them,  they  set  them  on  fire 
after  landing  their  wounded,  and  make  their  escape  to  the  woods 
Dn  the  left  bank.  The  greater  part  of  them  regain  Alexandria 
sdler  a  most  fatiguing  and  dangerous  march. 

This  time  the-  blockade  was  complete :  the  stories  of  the  fugi- 
tives, the  activity  of  Taylor's  cavalry  and  artillery,  completely 
deceived  Banks.  He  believed  himself  invested  by  the  whole  of 
the  army  he  had  encountered  at  Mansfield,  and,  seeing  his  forage 
rapidly  diminishing,  he  made  ready  for  an  early  abandonment  of 
Alexandria.  It  would  api>ear  from  a  despatch  addressed  to  Ad- 
miral Porter  that  he  had  even  fixed  upon  the  10th  of  May  as  the 
date  of  this  evacuation.  Happily  for  the  Federals,  they  were  to 
be  spared  this  cruel  humiliation.  In  spite  of  their  original  in- 
credulity and  the  derusion  of  the  enemy,  Bailey's  work  advanced 
rapidly.  He  had  undertaken,  in  order  to  form  the  projected  dam, 
to  build  two  wings,  one  from  each  bank,  which  met  in  the  middle 
of  the  river.  On  the  left,  where  there  was  plenty  of  wood,  the 
wing  was  composed  of  large  trunks  of  trees  with  their  principal 
branches  left  on  them,  between  which  were  thrown  brushwood, 
&scines,  and  then  stones  to  ballast  them.  On  the  right  bank 
mills,  sheds,  and  abandoned  houses  were  pulled  down  and  the 
woodwork  taken  to  construct  frames  which  were  filled  with  stones 
and  then  sunk  one  after  the  other.  The  foundation  of  the  two 
wings  once- formed  in  this  way  with  the  aid  of  boats  and  barges, 
the  workmen  advanced  into  the  water  on  this  frail  structure  as  far 
as  they  could  to  complete  it,  consolidate  it,  and  raise  it. 

Three  thousand  men  and  two  hundred  teams  were  constantly 
employed  at  this  work ;  the  squads  were  furnished  by  the  whole 
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army  and  worked  in  frequent  relays.  The  banks  of  Bed  River 
presented  a  strange  and  novel  spectacle  for  these  regions,  whidi 
the  feverish  activity  of  the  Northerner  has  not  turned  upside  down 
as  it  has  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  On  one  side  was  seei 
a  detachment  tearing  down  dwellings  and  loading  up  the  debris 
on  lumber-wagons ;  on  another,  the  oentury-okl  trees  were  fidl- 
ing  by  hundreds  under  the  axes  of  liunbermen  from  Maine. 
On  the  north  bank  the  white  soldiers  were  working  with  that 
steadiness  which  constitutes  their  force;  on  the  south  bank  the 
workmen,  furnished  for  the  most  part  by  the  black  laments, 
brought  to  their  work  the  noisy  turbulence  of  the  A£rican  blood. 
These  felt  an  ardent  rivalry  from  the  start,  but  in  proporticm 
as  the  wings  gained  in  height  confidence  spread  among  even  the 
most  sceptical,  and  every  one  seemed  personally  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  dam.  The  soldiers  went  into  the  ice-cold  water  io 
spite  of  the  force  of  the  current,  and  with  their/  heads  exposed  to 
a  burning  sun.  The  darkness  of  the  night  did  not  retard  Uieir 
energies.  Great  fires  built  on  the  blufis  furnished  light  and 
revealed  to  the  enemy,  who  were  unable  to  hamper  them,  the 
progress  of  the  great  enterprise  which  was  to  rob  them  of  their 
prey. 

Finally,  on  the  8th  of  May  the  two  wings  met.  Boats  loaded 
with  bricks  and  sunk  at  the  extremity  formed  the  connecting-link 
over  which  the  waters  of  the  river  poured  with  violence.  These 
waters  thus  dammed  up  rose  rapidly  on  the  upper  side,  and  cov- 
ered the  rapids  above  which  the  fleet  was  stopped.  The  decisive 
moment  had  arrived.  But  although  the  rapids  were  practicable, 
the  navigation  of  them  was,  for  all  that,  exceedingly  di£5cult.  The 
sole  channel  which  the  vessels  could  follow  was  narrow  and  wind- 
ing from  one  end  to  the  other.  These  vessels,  lightened  of  their 
heavy  artillery  and  of  the  heaviest  part  of  their  cargoes,  which  had 
l)een  put  ashore,  could  only  proceed  one  by  one,  and  avoid  the 
rooks  by  now  making  fast  to  one  bank  and  now  to  another.  Three 
vessels,  the  Fort  Hindmariy  the  Neosho,  and  the  Osage,  passed  in 
this  manner,  and  reached  by  evening  the  deep  waters  accumulated 
in  front  of  the  dam.  But  the  darkness  soon  rendered  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  rapids  impossible,  and  the  passage  of  the  other  vessels 
had  to  be  put  off  till  the  morrow.     In  tlie  mean  time,  the  waters 
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kept  rising  against  the  dam.  Banks,  who  had  followed  the  build- 
ing of  it  with  feverish  anxiety,  visited  it  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night, 
and  soon  remarked  that  the  pressure  was  increasing  at  a  rate  that 
did  Bot  augur  well  for  the  safety  of  the  work.  He  ran  to  the  point 
above  the  rapids  where  lay  the  seven  vessels  which  were  still  await- 
11^  their  deliverance.  Everything  was  quiet ;  feeble  rays  of  light 
were  all  that  were  reflected  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
crews,  full  of  confidence,  were  resting,  to  be  ready  for  the  next 
day's  work.  But  the  river,  irritated  by  the  obstacle  that  impeded 
its  course,  declined  to  rest  and  was  noiselessly  sapping  this 
obstacle.  All  the  results  of  persistent  work  were  on  the  point 
of  being  thrown  away.  In  fiict,  at  the  break  of  day  two  of  the 
sanken  boats  whidi  formed  the  centre  of  the  dam  were  lifted  up 
and  violently  hurled  to  one  side ;  the  waters/  bursting  through  the 
breach  thus  opened,  fell  rapidly.  Porter,  who  had  been  fore- 
warned by  Banks  during  the  night  of  the  danger  which  menaced 
the  dam,  was  a  witness  of  this  accident.  He  mounted  a  horse  and 
quickly  reached  the  other  vessels,  hoping  they  might  yet  succeed 
in  passing  before  the  fall  of  the  water  had  rendered  the  passage 
impracticable.  He  gave  orders  to  the  Lexington  to  shoot  the 
rapids  immediately,  and  to  risk  everything  to  reach  the  dam,  and, 
without  stopping,  clear  the  open  breach  through  which  the  water 
was  furiously  suiting.  There  is  not  a  moment  to  lose  in  carrying 
out  this  perilous  order,  for  already  the  rocks  of  the  cataract,  cov- 
ered a  moment  before,  b^in  to  appear  all  around.  The  brave 
sailors  of  the  Lexington^  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  close  all 
their  portholes  and  launch  their  vessel  into  the  current,  now  accel- 
erated by  the  falling  of  the  river.  Borne  along  with  immense  speed, 
it  clears  the  passage  as  if  by  a  miracle :  as  in  a  fairy  tale,  the  passage 
immediately  closes  behind  it,  and  without  suffering  any  injury  it 
reaches  the  neighborhood  of  the  dam.  Thousands  of  spectators 
hail  its  approach  with  mingled  admiration  and  alarm,  for  among 
the  laborers  who  have  laid  down  their  tools,  among  the  soldiers 
who  have  deserted  their  camps,  among  the  inhabitants  of  Alex- 
andria who  had  flocked  to  the  spot,  the  news  had  spread  that  the 
vessel  was  going  to  try  to  pass  the  breach.  She  is  seen,  in  £ict,  to 
steer  under  full  steam  for  the  yawning  gulf.  As  she  advances 
&ither  the  noisy  crowd  is  hushed :  at  the  moment  when  the  ves- 
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sel,  lifted  by  the  vortex,  passes  between  the  ends  of  the  two  wings, 
it  was  like  being  in  a  desert,  according  to  the  reports  of  eye-wit- 
nesses, so  great  was  the  silence.  The  fall  has  more  than  three 
feet,  but  the  force  of  the  current  and  the  volume  of  the  water 
cover  the  shelves  of  rock  which  would  otherwise  have  been  impass- 
able with  a  liquid  inclined  plane — such  as  is  formed  when  th« 
sluice  of  a  mill  is  suddenly  opened — which  hastens  to  mingle  with 
the  deeper  waters  below  these  last  rapids.  The  Lexington^  lifted 
like  a  straw  by  the  current,  rocks  two  or  three  times,  remains  for  a 
moment  balanced  on  the  boiling  waters  near  a  rock  ;  then,  hurried 
on  anew,  she  reaches  the  deep  and  tranquil  waters,  where  slie  rides 
unharmed.  A  deafening  shout  greets  this  successful  venture,  the 
almost  certain  pledge  of  the  deliverance  of  the  whole  fleet.  How- 
ever, everything  is  suddenly  hushed  again,  for  another  vessel  is  about 
to  take  its  turn  in  trying  the  difficult  pass.  Porter,  in  £aot,  had 
given  orders  to  the  three  vessels  arrived  the  evening  before  to  hold 
themselves  ready  to  follow  the  Lexington  if  she  passed  socoessfully. 
The  Neosho  is  now  approaching  the  breach  :  she  is  already  caught 
by  the  irresistible  current ;  it  is  the  moment  when  boldness  is  pm* 
dence — when,  as  the  admiral  directed,  the  vessel  must  be  put  under 
a  full  head  of  steam  in  order  to  outstrip  the  current  and  so  get 
steerage-way.  But  at  the  sight  of  the  raging  waters  the  pilot  of 
the  Neosho  loses  his  head  and  stops  tlie  engines.  The  vessel  is  at 
once  tossed  about ;  it  disappears  two  or  three  times  submerged  in 
the  midst  of  the  waves,  collides  with  the  jetties  and  the  rocks,  but 
finally  reappears  at  the  end  of  the  pass,  seriously  damaged,  it  is 
true,  but  afloat,  her  machinery  intact  and  witliout  having  lost  one 
of  her  crew.  This  time  the  emotion  of  the  spectators  lias  been 
greater  than  before,  for  all  of  them,  the  admiral  included,  have  for 
a  moment  believed  the  Neosho  lost.  The  pilots  of  the  Fort  Hind- 
man  and  the  Osage,  profiting  by  this  dangerous  experiment,  follow 
the  example  of  the  Lexington  and  meet  with  equal  success.  Four 
vessels,  then,  have  reached  the  part  of  Red  River  where  no  serious 
obstacle  hinders  them  from  reacliing  the  Mississippi.  But  the 
others  are  still  blockaded  above  the  rapids,  whidi  once  more  pre- 
sent only  a  series  of  rocks  and  surging  waters.  Not  one  has  liad 
time  to  follow  the  Lexington, 

At  the  sight  of  their  work  destroyed  in  an  instant  and  two- 
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thirds  of  the  fleet  still  prisoners  for  want  of  a  few  more  hours  to 
profit  by  the  artificial  rise  of  the  waters,  the  Federals  would 
have  been  excusable  in  yielding  to  a  very  natural  discouragement. 
There  was  all  the  more  good  reason  to  fear  discouragement  among 
the  soldiers,  who  in  a  truly  extraordinary  undertaking  had  just 
been  lavishing  their  strength  and  health  without  being  properly 
seconded,  as  they  accused  the  sailors,  whether  rightfully  or  not,  in 
an  enterprise  designed  exclusively  for  the  safety  of  the  fleet.  What 
now  was  to  be  done  ?  Must  they,  after  so  many  efforts,  aft^r  being 
so  near  success,  confess  themselves  beaten  by  the  elements  ?  Did  it 
devolve  upon  them  to  struggle  against  these  difficulties  by  the  same 
means  and  try  to  close  the  breach  w^hich  the  power  of  the  waters 
had  opened,  at  the  risk,  if  successful,  of  causing  the  dam  this 
time  to  be  carried  away  entirely.  Of  these  two  alternatives  the 
one  was  cruel,  the  other  inadmissible.  At  this  difficult  juncture 
Bailey's  practical  spirit  was  not  at  fault.  If  it  preserved  its 
dimensions,  the  breach  formed,  as  experience  had  shown,  a  current 
which  permitted  the  vessels  to  accomplish  the  last  stages  of  the 
rapids.  Instead  of  closing  it,  he  proposed  then  to  restrict  the 
breach  to  a  width  of  fifty-two  feet  by  strengthening  the  extrem- 
ities of  the  wings.  The  hulls  of  the  boats  which  he  had  sunk  at 
these  extremities  to  connect  them  had  been  thrown  by  the  current 
upon  a  very  dangerous  rock,  and  by  a  lucky  chance  thus  formed 
a  buffer  which  prote<;ted  navigation  against  this  reef.  Everything 
favored,  then,  the  passage,  provided  the  water  could  be  raised  suf- 
ficiently in  the  upper  part  of  the  rapids.  To  accomplish  this, 
Bailey  no  longer  proposed  to  do  violence  to  the  river  by  damming 
it  completely,  but,  if  it  is  so  permitted  to  speak,  to  compromise 
with  it  on  the  basis  of  narrowing  its  course  without  barring  it. 
Three  or  four  large  stockades  or  dikes,  projecting  at  a  decided 
angle  down  the  stream,  were  to  extend  from  the  banks  opposite 
eadi  other,  and  so  form  so  many  partial  dams,  veritable  stages, 
connected  by  portions  of  the  canal  where  the  mass  of  the  con- 
fined water  was  expected  to  afford  the  necessary  depth  for  navi- 
gation. The  plan  was  happily  conceived ;  it  was  that  which  had 
already  succeeded  at  Thompson's  Creek,  but  the  rapidity  of  its 
execution  was  really  a  prodigy.  The  work  was  commenced  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  9th,  after  the  IjCxingUm  had  cleared  the  dam^ 
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and  forty  hours  after  the  passage  was  practicable.  It  is  true  that 
the  sailors,  inspired  this  time  with  confidence^  had  without  rdax- 
ation  been  at  work  lightening  their  vessels.  The  plates  of  their 
iron  mail  not  necessary  to  protect  the  machinery  had  been  taken 
off  and  thrown  as  secretly  as  possible  by  night  in  the  deepest  places 
of  the  river.  The  ironclads,  thus  relieved  of  an  enormous  weight, 
sailed  easily  through  the  midst  of  all  the  dangers  presented  by  the 
passage  of  the  rapids.  All  were  successful  in  passing  the  breach 
of  the  dam  under  the  eyes  of  an  immense  crowd  which  nevtr 
wearied  of  the  touching  spectacle,  and  on  May  13th  at  ten  a.m. 
the  whole  fleet  was  reunited  below  the  dam.  One  of  the  mort 
remarkable  operations  of  the  war  was  thus  accomplished.  It 
had  not  cost  the  life  of  a  single  man.  The  navy  and  the  amy 
overflowed  with  the  warmest  tributes  to  Bailey — tributes  whidi 
were  repeated  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other,  and  a  gen- 
eral's stars  were  the  just  reward  accorded  by  a  grateAil  Qovranment 
The  Confederates,  promptly  informed  of  his  success,  were  utterly 
disappointed  to  see  slip  from  their  hands  the  powerful  fleet  whose 
destruction  they  had  discounted,  but  mingled  with  this  sentiment 
was  a  certain  pride  arising  from  the  reflection  that  Europe  would 
learn  with  astonishment  of  this  unheard-of  jichievement  in  mili- 
tary history  wrought  by  the  genius  and  industrial  aptitude  of 
Americans. 

Before  the  end  of  this  memorable  day  all  tiie  vessels  of  the  fleet 
had  reshipi)ed  their  cargoes  and  were  moving  away  from  Alexan- 
dria, preceded  by  the  transports.  They  left  behind  them  the  now 
useless  wing-dams,  perishable  witnesses  of  their  undertaking  which 
the  first  rise  of  the  river  was  to  carry  away.  By  way  of  a  souve- 
nir there  WHS  taken  a  series  of  photographic  views.  There  was 
not  a  moraont  to  lose  in  reaching  the  Mississippi,  for  Banks,  show- 
ing a  haste  in  his  situation  ine5cplicable,  had  already  set  his  whole 
army  on  the  march.  The  departure  from  Alexandria  was  marked 
by  sorrowful  incidents.  All  the  inhabitants  who  had  compro- 
mised themselves  by  their  exhibitions  of  sympathy  were  aban- 
doned to  the  vengeance  of  the  Confederates;  nay,  more,  the 
Federals  left  them  the  work  of  fire  as  a  souvenir  of  their  stav. 

• 

The  fire,  started  by  some  stragglers  in  some  buildings  adjoining 
the  wharf,  spread  with  fearful  rapidity,  owing  to  a  high  wind. 
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The  Federals  were  unjustly  accused  of  having  designedly  applied 
the  torch,  but  the  haste  of  their  departure,  which  resembled  a 
precipitate  retreat,  &vored  the  spread  of  the  fire. 

Banks  in  leaving  Alexandria  had  taken  the  road  to  Simsport, 
for  he  was  in  a  hurry  to  gain  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  near 
which,  and  nowhere  else,  he  believed  he  would  be  in  safety.  Tay- 
lor, however,  was  not  able  to  contest  w^ith  him  seriously  his  line 
of  retreat.  He  did  all  he  could  with  his  feeble  band  to  retard  his 
march,  in  the  vain  hope  that  Kirby  Smith  would  yet  come  up  in 
time  to  attack  the  enemy  before  he  was  out  of  reach  of  its  blows. 
The  Federals  marched  slowly,  for  they  pushed  before  them  an 
immense  train.  Polignac,  overtaking  them,  boldly  placed  him- 
self with  Major  across  their  path  in  a  vast  undulating  plain  called 
the  Prairie  d' Avoyelles,  which  extends  between  Mansura  and 
Marksville,  while  Wharton  with  two  brigades  of  cavalry  har- 
assed their  rearguard,  made  up,  as  it  was  always  at  critical 
moments,  of  Smith's  corps. 

Banks  followed  the  right  snde  of  Bed  River  as  far  as  beyond 
Wilson's  Ferry ;  then,  leaving  Fort  de  Russy,  whose  improvised 
garrison  came  to  join  him  on  the  left,  he  moved  in  the  direction 
of  Marksville  to  resume  the  road  followed  by  Smith  two  months 
before. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  the  Nineteenth  corps,  which  formed 
the  advance-guard,  found  Mansura  occupied  by  a  detachment  of 
the  enemy,  and  captured  it  after  quite  a  brisk  engagement,  while 
Smith,  delayed  by  the  wagon-train,  was  obliged  to  form  into  line 
to  repulse  Wharton's  attacks.  The  length  of  his  column  did  not 
admit  getting  it  all  promptly  together  to  enter  the  fight  which 
Polignac  seemed  bent  on,  for  the  latter  had  by  a  skilful  deploy- 
ment of  his  forces  again  succeeded  in  deceiving  Banks  as  to  his 
numerical  weakness.  Smith,  summoned  to  come  up  with  all  haste 
with  the  bulk  of  his  forces,  could  not  arrive  in  line  before  the  15th. 
The  Prairie  d' Avoyelles  offers  a  magnificent  field  to  manoeuvre  the 
very  largest  armies.  Banks  made  haste  to  form  his  own— Smith 
on  the  right,  Emory  on  the  left  at  the  head  of  the  Nineteenth 
corps,  McClemand  in  reserve  with  the  Thirteenth  corps  and  the 
train.  Wharton,  who  had  joined  Polignac  with  his  cavalry  and 
horse-artillery,  wished  to  hoodwink  the  Union  general  as  long  as 
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possible.  On  the  east  of  Mansura,  on  the  road  whidi  strikes  the 
ford  of  Bayou  Glaise,  the  prairie  is  bounded  by  woods  whidi 
crown  quite  a  high  hill  visible  from  a  great  distance.  Wharton 
posted  his  batteries  on  the  edge  of  these  woods,  in  the  depths  of 
which  it  was  easy  to  imagine  the  presence  of  a  whole  army,  and 
from  these  he  cannonaded  the  Federals,  who  were  advancii^ 
slowly,  for  a  long  time.  Finally,  toward  evening,  seeing  that 
Smith  threatened  to  cut  off  his  retreat,  he  fell' back  in  a  southerly 
direction. 

On  the  next  day,  the  16th,  the  head  of  the  Union  column 
reached  Simsport  on  the  Atchafalaya.  But  the  army  could  not 
in  its  entirety  embark  at  this  out-of-the-way  place  on  a  river  of 
difficult  navigation.  Banks  was  in  a  hurry,  as  we  have  said,  to 
bring  it  to  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi,  where  numerous  trans- 
ports could  easily  come  from  New  Orleans  to  take  it  there.  But 
the  Atchafalaya  presented  a  formidable  obstacle.  Its  width  of 
nearly  seven  hundred  yards  was  a  good  place  for  drilling  the  pon- 
ton-train. A  rise  of  the  Mississippi  was  pourii^  in  an  enormous 
mass  of  water.  Banks  had  again  recourse  to  Bailey  in  this  emer- 
gency. The  latter  proposed  to  construct  a  bridge  of  boats,  mak- 
ing use,  however,  not  of  simple  pontons,  but  of  all  the  transports 
which  to  the  number  of  twenty  liad  come  to  meet  the  army  at 
SimsjK)rt.  His  plan  was  immediately  adopted.  The  large  boats, 
anchored  side  by  side,  were  joined  together  by  rough,  hewn  logs 
and  by  stout  timbers  on  which  a  flooring  was  placed.  The  pas- 
sage thus  constructed  across  the  gunwales  over  everything  which 
encumbers  the  deck  of  a  vessel  might  be  expected  to  be  very 
uneven,  the  boats  which  support  it  not  having  the  same  height 
above  the  water.  It  was  not,  for  that,  the  less  practicable,  and 
was  opened  on  the  1 9th.  During  its  construction  Smith  remained 
on  the  borders  of  Yellow  Bayou,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Atcha- 
falaya which  flows  westward  from  Simsport,  in  order  to  protect  it 
and  cover  the  rest  of  the  army.  The  enemy,  in  fact,  became  more 
and  more  enterprising  in  proportion  to  their  belief  that  the  Fed- 
erals were  on  the  {>oint  of  getting  away.  On  the  17tli,  Wharton, 
starting  in  pursuit  of  them,  had  made  a  spirited  attack  upon  their 
rearguard  near  Bayou  Glaise,  and  one  of  his  regiments,  following 
close,  captured  some  wagons  from  it  that  evening  in  the  very 
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neighborhood  of  Yellow  Bayou.  The  next  day,  Taylor,  who  had 
come  up  with  Polignac's  infantry,  was  resolved  to  make  a  last 
effort  to  give  the  Federals  trouble  before  they  had  crossed  the 
Atdiafalaya.  Toward  evening  he  made  a  vigorous  attack  upon 
A*  J.  Smith  in  the  position  which  the  latter  had  taken  on  Yellow 
Bayou.  The  latter,  not  expecting  this  attack,  had  gone  to  Sims- 
port,  and  had  left  the  command  of  his  troops  to  General  Mower. 
A  desperate  combat  was  soon  begun.  In  spite  of  the  repeated 
charges  of  the  Confederates,  which  Greneral  Polignac  with  rare 
bravery  led  in  person,  the  position  of  the  Federals  was  not  seri- 
ously disturbed.  The  assailants,  it  is  true,  remained  masters  of  a 
part  of  the  battlefield,  but  they  were  forced  to  abandon  it  imme- 
diately afterward.  Their  losses  were  considerable..  They  had 
four  hundred  and  fifty-two  men  disabled,  among  whom  was  Col- 
onel Stone,  commander  of  Polignac's  old  brigade.  The  loss  of 
the  Federals  was  two  hundred  and  fifty  men.  Colonel  Lynch, 
commanding  a  brigade,  a  very  brave  officer,  who  has  since  played 
a  part  in  the  schemes  of  the  Fenians,  was  seriously  wounded  on 
this  occasion. 

On  the  19th  of  May  the  army  began  to  cross  Bailey's  bridge, 
and  on  the  20th  Smith  in  his  turn  crossed.  The  transports  then 
started,  and  reached  Morganzia  on  the  Mississippi,  where  all  of 
Banks'  forces  were  mustered  for  the  last  time.  The  laborious  and 
unfortunate  Bed  River  campaign  was  at  an  end. 

On  the  19th,  (jreneral  Canby,  assigned  as  commander-in-chief  of 
the  whole  new  department  of  the  Trans-Mississippi,  had  reached 
Simsport.  The  authority  with  which  he  was  invested,  and  that 
which  his  vast  experience  conferred  upon  him,  were  guarantees 
that  henceforth  the  Federal  armies  of  the  Far  West  were  going  to 
be  handled  with  a  thoroughness  which  up  to  that  time  had  been 
lacking.  But  for  the  moment  they  were  taking  a  passive  part, 
which  the  great  events  we  shall  relate  in  the  following  volumes 
will  not  j^rmit  them  to  lay  aside  till  the  close  of  the  war.  On 
May  22d,  Smith  took  passage  on  his  transports,  with  all  his  troops, 
to  report  at  Vicksburg,  where  he  disembarked  on  the  next  day. 
This  tardy  arrival  did  not  permit  him  to  take  part  in  the  cam- 
paign undertaken  by  Sherman.  The  latter  w^as  thus  at  a  critical 
moment  deprived  of  the  co-operation  of  an  important  part  of  his 
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old  army.  Banks,  placed  henceforth  under  Canby's  orders,  re- 
turned by  water  with  his  troops  to  New  Orleans,  where  Grant, 
who  did  not  wish  to  oitnist  him  with  any  military  operation,  kt 
him  continue  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions.  His  vast  plans, 
based  on  the  sale  of  cotton,  were  abandoned,  while  the  sole  resok 
of  a  cam})aign  which  had  cost  his  Grovernment  so  many  men  and 
so  much  money  was  to  enrich  a  number  of  speculators. 

As  for  Kirby  Smith,  when  he  learned  of  the  evacuation  of 
Alexandria  he  quietly  led  back  his  forces  from  Arkansas  to 
Shreveport,  where  no  one  made  it  his  concern  to  go  after  him. 
The  fate  of  the  Confederacy  was  to  be  decided  east  of  the  Misk$i»- 
sippi,  and  by  his  own  £siult  he  had  lost  the  last  chanoe  of  seriously 
disputing  with  the  Federals  the  possession  of  the  great  river  ¥^ich 
separates  into  two  parts  the  Southern  States. 

To  close  this  volume  there  remains  only  a  few  words  more  to 
say  about  the  operations  of  which  the  sea-coast  of  the  Confederate 
States  was  the  theatre  in  the  first  four  months  of  1864.  This  is 
rendered  necessary  by  chronol(^ical  order,  for  before  the  end  ct 
spring  we  shall  find  again,  under  the  immediate  orders  of  Grant 
in  Virginia,  some  of  the  troops  which  figured  previously  in  these 
operations.  The  purely  naval  part  will  be  reserved  for  the  fol- 
lowing vol  nine. 

After  the  friiitle.ss  attempts  made  in  the  fall  of  1863  to  <rct  po^i- 
sessioii  of  the  inner  liarbor  of  Charleston,  Gill  more,  as  we  have 
said,  led  haek  the  bulk  of  his  forees  to  Hilton  Head,  not  leaving 
on  the  islands  and  in  the  woods  so  laboriously  captured  a  few 
months  ]>efore  any  more  than  the  necessary  forces  to  antieipate 
any  offensive  o|)erations  of  the  enemy.     The  other  jxists  whieli  he 
holds  on  the  sea-coast  as  far  as  St.  Augustine  in  Florida  do  not 
require  numerous  garrisons,  for  they  are  all  of  them  not  easily 
aecessible  on  the  land  side.     Instead  of  leaving  in  idleness  on  an 
unhealtliy  coast  Gillmore's  little  army,  it  was  possible  to  find  them 
useful  employment  elsew^here  by  sending  them  to  North  Carolina, 
where  the  greater  part  of  them  had  been  called  the  ye;ir  Ix^fore, 
and  where  General  Peck,  who  had  succeeded  Foster    since  the 
latter's  departure  for  Knoxville,   found  it  difficult   to   hohl  his 
own  :  he  was,  in  fact,  threatened  at  Suffolk,  at  Plymouth,  at  Wash- 
ington, at  Xewberne — posts  very  much  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
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the  enemy  because  they  were  accessible  on  many  sides  and  did  not 
admit  of  easy  intercommunication.  What  would  have  been  bet- 
ter still,  reinforcements  could  have  been  drawn  firora  the  Army 
of  the  South  for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  But  the  chief  con- 
oem  of  the  Government  at  Washington,  instead  of  applying  itself 
to  a  concentration  of  its  forces,  seemed  to  be,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
scatter  them  for  the  sake  of  multiplying  the  posts  occupied  in  the  * 
enemy's  territory,  while  General  Halleck,  &r  from  combating  this 
fittal  tendency,  was  the  first  to  share  it.  So  it  was  decided  to  em- 
ploy Gillmore's  troops  without  makuig  them  leave  his  department. 
As  early  as  the  23d  of  December  he  had  been  asked  to  attend  to 
this  matter  in  concert  with  Admiral  Dahlgren.  As  he  made  no 
haste  to  reply,  the  President  prevailed  upon  him  on  January  13th 
to  devote  a  part  of  his  forces  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  Federal 
power  in  Florida,  where  he  believed  a  goodly  number  of  Union- 
ists to  be.  Whether  it  was  that  his  message  travelled  fast  or  that 
Gillmore  anticipated  the  Presideut's  desires,  he  wrote  to  him  on 
the  14th  a  proposition  for  an  expedition  into  the  interior  of 
Florida.  With  every  latitude  allowed  him  to  direct  and  organize 
it,  he  embarked  on  February  6th  at  Hilton  Head  with  Seymour's 
division.  This,  divided  into  three  infantry  brigades  under  Col- 
onels Barton,  Hawley,  and  Montgomery,  comprised  two  regiments 
of  cavalry  under  Colonel  Henry  and  four  batteries  of  artillery — 
about  seven  thousand  men,  all  told.  The  convoy,  composed  of 
twenty  transports  escorted  by  two  gunboats,  entered  the  next 
morning  a  deep  estuary  known  by  the  name  of  the  St.  John's 
River.  No  one  had  expected  the  Federals  on  this  side,  so  that 
before  the  end  of  the  day  the  whole  of  their  little  array  had  dis- 
embarked upon  the  wharves  of  Jacksonville  without  striking  a 
blow.  This  was  the  third  time  that  they  were  taking  possession 
of  this  unhappy  city.  Accordingly,  there  was  hardly  more  left 
than  some  ruins  inhabited  by  less  than  thirty  fiimilies.  This  time 
the  occupation  was  a  permanent  one ;  the  Federal  flag  never  again 
ceased  to  wave  over  Jacksonville  to  the  end  of  the  war.  But  it 
was  not  simply  for  the  sake  of  raising  it  over  so  insignificant  a 
place  that  Gillmore  had  undertaken  this  expedition.  The  neces- 
sity was  felt  to  exbt  of  giving  the  pretended  Unionists  of  the 
interior  an  opportunity  of  showing  themselves,  and  of  assuring 
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them  of  efficient  protection  after  taking  tlie  oath  of  allegiance  and 
signing  their  names  on  the  roisters,  of  which  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
forwarded  from  Washington  whole  bales.  It  seemed  necessary 
for  a  semblance  of  civil  government  to  be  set  up  without  any 
delay,  to  the  end  that  those  who  had  taken  the  oath,  and  whose 
vote  had  been  discounted  in  advance,  might  take  part  in  the 
'Presidential  election  in  November. 

Gillmore,  accordingly,  did  not  lose  a  single  minute.  On  the 
morning  of  the  8th  he  put  his  troops  in  motion  in  the  direction 
of  Baldwin.  This  place  is  situated  about  nineteen  miles  to  the 
west  of  Jacksonville,  and  at  the  intersection  of  the  only  two  rail- 
roads that  Florida  possessed  at  that  time — ^that  from  Femandina 
to  Cedar  Keys,  and  that  from  Jacksonville  to  Tallahassee.  These 
two  roads,  which  traverse  the  most  fertile  part,  Northern  Florida, 
connect  the  Atlantic  coast  with  that  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Gill- 
more  counted  on  following  the  first  far  enough  to  drive  the  enemy 
back  toward  Tallahassee,  to  hinder  them  from  enlisting  troops,  from 
collecting  stores^  turpentine,  and  cotton  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State,  from  carrying  off  the  raib  of  the  railroad,  which  they  in- 
tended, it  is  said,  to  use  in  the  repair  of  their  military  roads :  the 
Union  general  finally  was  to  protect  the  political  and  commercial 
operations  of  which  the  banks  of  the  St.  John's  River  were  to  be  the 
theatre.  The  Southern  general,  Finegan,  who  was  in  command  of 
the  militia,  the  only  troops  then  to  be  found  in  Florida,  and  who 
was  very  active  in  organizing  them,  had  distributed  them  among 
the  camps  of  instruction,  and  was  unable  to  muster  them  in  time 
to  ojipose  Gillmore's  march.  But  he  appears  not  to  have  believed 
that  tlie  march  would  be  made  so  promptly,  for  he  suffered  two 
camps  situated  between  Jacksonville  and  Baldwin  to  be  surprised 
by  Colonel  Henry  and  his  cavalry  during  the  night  of  the  8th  and 
9th.  Five  pieces  of  artillery  and  a  considerable  amount  of  plun- 
der were  the  prize  of  this  successful  sudden  attack,  accomplished 
without  the  effusion  of  blood.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  Henrv 
took  possession  of  Baldwin,  where  the  infantry  joined  him  the  next 
day.  As  soon  as  he  was  master  of  this  point,  Gillmore  resumed 
his  march  with  the  main  body  of  his  column,  preceded  by  his 
cavalrv,  which  had  left  on  the  10th  in  the  direction  of  L#ake  Citv. 
This  little  town,  the  only  one  on  the  route  from  Jacksonville  to 
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Tallahassee^  is  situated  on  the  railroad  pretty  nearly  midway  be- 
tween these  t\vo  points.  The  whole  country  traversed  by  the  rail- 
road is  absolutely  flat.  To  the  east  of  Lake  City  it  is  sandy  ; 
although  intersected  by  numerous  swamps,  the  ground  is  hard 
there,  while  the  high  pine  trees  do  not  offer  any  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  the  passage  of  troops.  The  railroad,  which  keeps 
company  with  the  highway  all  the  way,  at  about  fifteen  miles  from 
Baldwin  reaches  Barber's  Station,  crosses  near  by  one  of  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  St.  Mary^s  River,  and  strikes  about  nine  miles  farther 
on  the  village  of  Sanderson.  Between  this  village  and  Lake  City 
the  distance  is  fift;een  miles.  These  two  points  are  situated,  the 
one  on  the  watershed  of  the  Atlantic,  the  other  on  that  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and,  as  always  happens  when  the  dividing-line  is  not 
accentuated  by  any  ridge,  the  waters  do  not  find  any  natural  out- 
let from  vast  swamps.  The  railroad  crosses  one  of  these  swamps, 
called  Ocean  Pond,  near  the  village  of  Olustee,  nine  miles  from 
Sanderson  and  six  from  Lake  City. 

Henry  rapidly  reached  Barber's  Station,  forced  the  passage  of  the 
St.  Mary's  River  after  a  slight  skirmish,  and  arrived  at  Sanderson 
on  the  evening  of  the  10th.  On  the  11th  he  advanced  to  Olustee, 
but  having  learned  that  Finegan  was  holding  Lake  City  with  some 
infttntry,  he  had  no  desire  to  attack  it,  and  returned  to  Sanderson. 
He  found  Greneral  Seymour  there  with  a  part  of  his  division.  Gill- 
more,  after  having  left  a  guard  at  Baldwin,  had  led  back  the  rest 
of  his  troops  to  Jacksonville,  his  means  of  transportation  not  per- 
mitting him  to  8ul)sist  his  troops  so  far  fix)m  his  base  of  operations. 
In  fact,  he  had  far  too  few  conveyances.  The  railroad,  it  is  true, 
was  in  good  condition,  and  he  captured  at  Baldwin  a  certain  num- 
ber of  cars,  but  he  had  not  been  able  to  get  possession  of  a  single 
locomotive,  and  the  one  he  had  brought  with  him,  foreseeing  this, 
was  unserviceable.  As  it  was  out  of  his  power  in  this  state  of 
affairs  to  think  of  advancing  into  the  interior,  he  directed  Seymour 
to  fiill  back  on  the  12th  from  Sanderson  to  Baldwin,  and  to  hold 
this  post  with  might  and  main.  This  order  was  promptly  exe- 
cuted without  the  Federals  suffering  any  molestation  at  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  bridge  over  the  St.  Mary's  River  destroyed. 
Henry  with  his  cavalry  pushed  forward  a  reconnoissauoe  along  the 
Cedar  Keys  Railroad  as  far  as  Gainesville,  where  he  dispersed  a 
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detachment,  while  several  vessels,  ascending  the  St.  John's  River, 
took  possession  of  the  small  towns  of  Picolata  and  Palatka,  sito- 
ated  on  an  arm  of  the  sea.  The  co-operation  of  the  fleet  rendered 
the  victualling  and  defence  of  these  places  an  easy  matter.  Hav- 
ing thus  assumed  the  occupation  of  the  country  which  he  proposed 
to  guard,  Gillmore  embarked  on  the  13th  for  Hilton  Head,  after 
having  directed  Seymour  to  complete  the  occupation  without  any 
thought  of  extending  it 

But  as  soon  as  the  chief  was  gone,  Seymour,  forgetting  bis  wise 
instructions,  determined  to  resume  the  campaign.  Although 
his  means  of  transportation  were  still  as  insufficient  as  ever,  he 
suddenly  gave  an  order  on  February  18th  to  the  troops  assembled 
at  Jackson  to  start  in  the  direction  of  Lake  City.  It  is  difficult 
to  divine  the  motives  which  determined  Seymour  npon  an  open 
violation  of  Gillraore's  orders :  the  only  one  he  allied  was  the 
desire  to  stop  the  enemy  fron)  taking  and  carrying  off  the  rails  of 
the  Florida  Central  Railroad.  It  was  his  duty,  however,  to  know 
that  Finegan  had  received  reinforcements,  mustered  all  the  militia, 
and  would  dispute  with  him  determinedly  the  road  to  Lake  CSty. 
He  foresaw  so  well  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposing  his  troops 
that  in  announcing  his  resolution  to  Gillmore  he  asked  him  to  see 
that  naval  and  military  demonstrations  on  the  coast  of  Geoi^a 
were  made,  so  as  to  divert  the  enemy's  attention.  It  was  rather 
late  to  be  asking  for  this  diversion  on  the  day  he  was  taking  the 
field. 

The  preparations  for  this  expedition  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  march  was  conducted  bear  the  marks  of  the  precipitation  with 
which  Seymour  made  up  his  mind.  The  trains  could  not  cany 
stores  for  more  than  ten  days  Ix^yond  the  dej^t  formed  at  Baldwin ; 
victualling  became  impossible.  The  medical  department  was 
not  organized  ;  instniments,  medicines,  conveyances  were  wanting. 
From  the  very  start  Seymour  imposed  too  long  marches  u}>on  his 
soldiers.  In  two  days  he  made  them  accomplish  thirty-seven 
miles  over  roads  often  swampy,  and  made  them  bivouac  the  even- 
ing of  the  19th  at  Barber's  Station.  Instead  of  granting  them  a 
short  rest  after  two  such  fatiguing  days,  he  gave  them  again  the 
order  to  march  on  the  morning  of  the  20th.  He  entertained  the 
hope,  no  doubt,  thanks  to  his  rapidity,  of  surprising  Finegan 
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before  the  latter  could  have  had  time  to  prepare  the  defence  of 
Lake  City,  and  force  him  thus  to  eN^acuate  the  place  or  give  bat- 
tle under  unfavorable  conditions.  Moreover,  beguiled  by  a  treach- 
erous d^ree  of  confidence,  he  was  convinced  that  by  dint  of  rapid 
marches  he  could  dispense  with  the  precautions  necessary  to  be 
taken  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  The  whole  division,  which 
counted  a  little  less  than  five  thousand  men,  was  marching  in  three 
columns,  preceded  at  less  than  three-fifths  of  a  mile  by  Henry's 
cavalry.  He  had  no  skirmishers  on  his  flanks;  the  three  col- 
umns, each  composed  of  artiller}'^  and  infantry,  were  forced  to 
re-form  in  single  column  whenever  the  principal  route  crossed  a 
swamp  or  lay  along  the  railroad.  Finally,  instead  of  giving  rest 
to  his  soldiers  and  keeping  them  always  ready  to  form  in  line 
of  battle,  Seymour  made  them  march  the  whole  morning  without 
a  halt,  went  through  the  village  of  Sanderson  without  stopping, 
and  arrived  about  ten  o'clock  with  bis  columns  long  drawn  out,  a 
fatigued  and  famished  force,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ocean  Pond. 
The  railroad  crosses  the  head  of  this  swamp.  The  highway  in 
order  to  avoid  it  passes  from  the  south  to  the  north  of  the  road, 
and  extends  toward  the  north-west,  leaving  on  the  right  another 
chain  of  swamps.  It  penetrates  open  fields  having  the  shape  of 
a  right-angled  triangle,  of  which  the  latter  line  of  swamps  would 
form  the  hypothenuse  and  the  railroad  the  perpendicular.  An 
elbow  of  the  railroad  and  some  woods  bound  it  on  the  west,  form- 
ing the  base  of  the  triangle.  It  was  on  this  base,  before  Olustee, 
that  Finegan  had  taken  his  stand.  His  little  army,  reorganized 
within  fifteen  days,  was  at  least  as  strong  as  that  of  the  Federals, 
although  it  had  not  more  than  four  pieces  of  artillery.  Forewarned 
in  time  of  Seymour's  offensive  movement,  he  had  left  Lake  City 
to  await  him  at  the  base  of  the  triangle  in  an  excellent  position,  and 
force  him  to  fight  with  the  narrow  pass  between  the  two  swamps 
in  his  rear. 

The  Federals,  imagining  they  had  in  front  of  them  an  insignifi- 
cant force,  enter  the  narrow  pass.  Henry  with  his  cavalry  pursues 
the  enemy's  skirmishers,  whose  mission  is  to  draw  him  farther  on, 
and  Hawley's  brigade  follows  close  behind  him  without  having 
even  taken  care  to  load.  Consequently,  the  head  of  the  column  is 
surprised  by  the  enemy's  fire  on  approaching  the  position  in  which 
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he  is  strongly  intrenched.  The  Seventh  Connecticut,  which  is  id 
the  van,  is  brought  to  a  sudden  halt.  The  Seventh  New  Hamp- 
shire comes  to  its  rescue,  but  the  repeating  rifles  of  this  regiment 
have  been  taken  from  them  and  their  place  supplied  with  others 
of  less  value.  The  soldiers,  who  have  lost  confidence  in  their  arms, 
break  ranks,  and  the  Eighth  colored  r^ment  has  to  be  sent  up 
to  support  Elder's  and  Hamilton's  batteries,  which  are  posted,  the 
one  on  the  right,  the  other  on  the  left,  at  less  than  one  hundred  and 
seventy  yards  from  the  enemy.  An  equally  short  distance  permits 
the  Confederates  tq  direct  against  them  a  concentric  fire,  and  if  on 
the  one  hand  the  Federals  force  them  to  remain  und^  cover  of  the 
woods,  on  the  other  hand  they  are  sustaining  considerable  loss. 
The  colored  troops,  well  commanded,  stand  the  test  bravely,  but 
they  are  forced  to  lengthen  their  front  on  the  right  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand  to  the  Seventh  Connecticut.  Barton's  brigade,  which 
has  cleared  the  narrow  pass,  comes  to  their  support  and  prev^its 
the  enemy  from  assuming  the  offensive,  without  being  able,  how- 
ever, to  charge  the  positions  which  he  holds.  In  the  mean  time, 
profiting  by  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  ground  which  he  had 
the  skill  to  select  for  the  battlefield,  Finegan  extends  his  right  to 
menace  the  narrow  pass  over  which  is  the  Federals'  real  line  of 
retreat,  and  which  is  only  covered  by  Langdon's  battery  of  regu- 
lars. The  latter  sees  all  his  gunners  shot  around  him,  and  is 
unable  single-handed  to  cope  with  the  enemy.  Fortunately,  Mont- 
gomery, wlio  has  remained  in  the  defile  with  his  brigade,  hearing 
the  noise  of  the  battle,  moves  forsvard,  and  arrives  opportunely  to 
check  the  enemy's  movement.  He  seizes  the  railroad,  along  which 
is  hurrvinor  a  stream  of  wounded  men  and  fuo^itives.  But  he  can- 
not  prevent  a  retreat  now  become  inevitable.  The  Federals,  caught 
in  a  cul-de-sac,  in  the  face  of  positions  which  they  cannot  even 
approach,  exposed  on  open  ground  and  at  short  range  under  the 
deadly  fire  of  an  enemy  who  is  shooting  them  down  with  unfail- 
ing aim,  have  uselessly  exhausted  all  their  strength.  The  greater 
nnml)er  of  the  horses  are  killed.  Out  of  Langdon's  and  Hamil- 
ton's ten  pieces,  five  are  abandonetl  for  want  of  means  to  get  them 
off  the  field.  Had  the  battle  lasted  fifteen  minutes  longer,  every 
one  of  them  would  have  been  left  on  the  field.  It  fortunate!  v  ends 
as  soon  as  Seymour  gives  the  order  to  retreat.     Protected  by  the 
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cavalry,  the  little  army  about  six  o'dook  in  the  evening  returns 
over  the  road  it  came  by.  The  wounded  are  so  numerous  that  the 
ambulances  are  not  sufficient  to  serve  them.  The  fugitives  obstruct 
the  road,  the  raiments  are  in  confusion,  and  the  whole  force,  leav- 
ing the  battlefield  strewn  with  the  dead  and  the  wounded,  marches 
all  night  in  the  greatest  disorder  to  reach  Barber's  Station  before 
daylight ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  relief  provided  at  Baldwin 
by  the  Sanitary  Commission — that  good  angel  of  the  American 
army — it  would  have  been  doomed  to  unutterable  sufferings.  But 
the  defeat  of  the  Federals  is  none  the  less  complete  and  decisive. 
Out  of  five  thousand  men  they  have  lost  more  than  twelve  hun- 
dred. The  Confederates  did  not  have  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men  disabled. 

Without  stopping  at  Barber's  Station,  Seymour  during  the  21st 
leads  his  troops  back  to  Baldwin,  and  evacuates  this  {X)8t  after 
destroying  all  the  stores  which  he  ca,nnot  carry  away,  all  means  of 
conveyance  being  absorbed  in  the  ambulance  service,  and  on  the 
22d  re-enters  Jacksonville  without  having  been  pursued  in  earnest 
by  the  enemy.  The  support  of  the  fleet  permitted  the  Federals  to 
remain  masters  of  the  banks  of  the  St.  John's  River.  They  con- 
tented themselves  with  this  occupation,  and  gave  no  further  thought 
to  extending  it.  There  was  no  longer  any  question  of  a  political 
campaign  which  was  to  bring  Florida  back  into  the  Union. 

The  battle  of  Olustee  proved  once  again  how  useless  on  the  one 
hand  and  destructive  on  the  other  were  these  campaigns,  half- 
political  and  half-military — how  imprudent  it  was  to  scatter 
and  expose  to  partial  defeats  forces  wliich  consolidated  could  have 
assured  victory  on  the  battlefields  where  the  issue  of  the  war  was 
to  be  decided.  Nevertheless,  while  Greneral  Seymour  was  recalled 
as  a  punishment  for  his  disobedience  and  his  defeat,  his  troops 
were  left  in  Florida.  Grant  had  to  be  invested  with  the  supreme 
command  before  the  ideas  of  Lincoln  and  Halleck  yielded  to  the 
principles  of  sound  strategy.  We  sliall  see  it  brought  into  play 
in  our  next  volume. 
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NOTES. 


NOTE  A. 


BOOK  I^  CHAPTER  I. 


Among  the  companions  of  Morgan  was  Captain  Gurley,  who 
had  killed  General  McCook  the  preceding  year,  when  he  was 
commanding  a  band  of  guerillas.  This  act  was  considered  by 
the  Federals  a  murder,  and  the  father  of  the  victim,  a  vigorous 
old  Kentuckian,  though  more  than  seventy  years  of  age,  enlisted 
among  the  volunteers  mustered  to  pursue  Morgan.  Always  on 
the  outposts,  he  had  sworn  that  Gurley  should  die  by  his  hand. 
He  was  killed  at  BuflBngton  Ford.  A  few  hours  after,  Gurley 
was  made  prisoner.  His  trial  was  conducted  with  the  greatest 
care ;  he  was  authorized,  for  his  own  defence,  to  bring  before  the 
council  of  war  witnesses  belonging  to  the  hostile  army  provided 
with  passes.  He  was  able  to  prove  that  McCook,  sick  and  lying 
in  an  ambulance,  had  been  surprised  by  his  men,  but  that,  instead 
of  halting,  the  wagon  had  fled,  and  that  he  had  fired  the  fatal 
pistol-shot  a  few  seconds  only  before  McCook  had  given  the  sig- 
nal of  his  surrendering.  He  was  therefore  clear  on  this  count,  but 
he  could  not  prove  that  he  or  his  companions  were  enlisted,  even 
as  mere  sharpshooters,  in  the  service  of  the  Confederates.  Not 
being  a  case  of  self-defence,  he  had  therefore  acted  as  an  out- 
law and  not  as  a  soldier.  He  was  on  this  account  sentenced  to 
be  hanjjjed.  Mr.  Lincoln  confirmed  the  sentence,  but  deferred  the 
execution,  and,  the  war  coming  to  an  end,  Gurley's  life  was  spared. 


NOTE  B. 
BOOK  L,  CHAPTER  V. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  Bragg — having  under  his  command 
Cheatham's  and  Hindman's  divisions  of  Polk's  corps,  Cleburne's 
division  of  Hill's  corps,  Liddell's  and  Gist's  divisions  of  Walker's 
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corps — shows  an  effective  force  of  more  than  thirty-five  thousand 
infantry ;  which,  adding  one-tenth  for  the  oflBcers,  gives  a  total  of 
thirty-nine  thousand  men.  From  the  1st  to  the  20th  of  September 
his  army  is  augmented,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  return  of  Breck- 
inridge's division,  thirty-seven  hundred  and  sixty-nine  men  strong 
according  to  the  report  of  its  chief,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the 
arrival  of  Buckner's  corps  and  of  Longstreet's.  This  latter  general, 
having  united  these  two  corps  under  his  command,  besides  Hind- 
man's  division,  estimates  his  forces  as  being  twenty-two  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-two  ofiicers  and  men. 

The  division  of  Hindman,  which,  according  to  the  official  report, 
showed  a  total  of  six  thousand  one  hundred  and  two  men,  being 
included  in  the  muster-roll  of  September  1st,  must  be  deducted 
here.  The  two  corps  of  Buckner  and  Longstreet  give,  therefore, 
together,  an  effective  of  sixteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
combatants.  Finally,  on  the  20th  of  September  Gist's  brigade, 
nine  hundred  and  eighty  men  strong,  joined  Walker's  corps.  The 
total  of  Bragg's  infantry  will  therefore  comprise  the  following : 

Polk's  corps,  Walker's  corps,  Cleburne's  division    ....    39,000  men« 

Breckinridge's  division 3,769     " 

Buckner's  corps,  Longstreet's  corps 16,750     " 

Gibt's  brigade 980     " 

Total  ....    60,499  men. 


ADDENDA  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


OrganizaJtUm  of  Troops  in  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland^  com- 
manded by  Major-general  Wm.  S.  Rosecrans,  17.  S,  Army, 
June  30, 1863, 

GENERAL  HEADQUARTERS. 

10th  Ohio Col.  Joseph  W.  Burke. 

let  Battaliou  Ohio  Sharpshooters (apt.  Watson  C.  Squire. 

15th  PeDDsylvania  Cavalry Lieut.-col.  Charles  B.  Lambom. 

Pioneer  Brigade, 

Brig.-gen.  James  Saint  Clair  Morton. 

Ist  Battalion Capt.  Charles  J.  Stewart. 

2d  Battalion Capt.  Correl  Smith. 

3d  Battalion Capt.  Rol)ert  Clements. 

4th  Battalion Capt.  Milton  Kemper. 

Bridges'  (Illinois)  Battery Capt.  Lyman  Bridges. 

FOURTEENTH  ARMY  CORPS. 

Maj.-gen.  George  H.  Thomas. 

Escort — 1st  Ohio  Cavalry,  Company  L,  Capt.  John  D.  Barker, 
Provost  Guard — 9th  Michigan,  Col.  John  G.  Park  hurst. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 

Maj.-gen.  Lovell  II.  Rousseau. 

First  Brigade. 

Col.  Benjamin  F.  Scribner. 

38th  Indiana. Lieut.-col.  Daniel  F.  GriflSn. 

2d  Ohio Col.  Anson  G.  McCook. 

33d  Ohio Col.  Oscar  F.  Moore. 

94th  Ohio Col.  Stephen  A.  Bassford. 

10th  Wisconsin Maj.  John  H.  Ely. 

Second  Bngade, 

Col.  Henry  A.  Ilambrlght. 

24th  Illinois Col.  Geza  Mihalotzv. 

79th  Pennsylvania Maj.  Michael  H.  Locher. 

1st  Wisconsin Lieut.-col.  George  B.  Bingham. 

21st  Wisconsin Lieut.-col.  Harrison  C.  Hobart. 
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Third  Brigade, 

Brig.-gen.  John  H.  King. 

15th  United  States,  First  Battalion Capt  Henry  Keteltas. 

16th  United  States,  First  Battalion Maj.  Sidney  Cooiidge. 

18th  United  States,  First  Battalion Capt.  John  W.  Smith. 

18th  United  States,  Second  Battalion Capt.  Henry  Raymond. 

19th  United  States^  First  Battalion Capt  Augustus  H.  Plummer. 

ArtUUry. 

Col.  Cyrus  O.  Loomis,  Chief  of  Artillery. 

4th  Indiana  Battery Lieut.  David  Flansburg. 

Ist  Michigan  Battery Lieut  George  W.  Van  Peli. 

5th  United  States,  Battery  H.. Capt.  Geoi^ge  A.  KenseL 

SECOND  DIVISION. 

Maj  .-gen.  James  S.  Kegley. 

First  Brigade, 

Brig.-gen.  John  Beatty. 

104th  Illinois Col.  Absalom  B.  Moore. 

42d  Indiana Lieut-col.  William  T.  B.  Mclntyr^ 

88th  Indiana Col.  George  Humphrey. 

15th  Kentucky Col.  Marion  C.  Taylor. 

3d  Ohio... Col.  Orris  A.  Lawson. 

Second  Brigade, 

Col.  William  L.  Stoughton. 

19th  Illinois * Lieut.-col.  Alexander  W.  Bafien. 

11th  Michigan Lieut-col.  Melvin  Mudge. 

18th  Ohio Lieut.-col.  Charles  H.  Grosveoor. 

69lh  Ohio Col.  Marshall  F.  Moore. 

Third  Brigade, 

Col.  William  Sirwell. 

37th  Indiana Col.  James  S.  Hull. 

21st  Ohio C'ol  James  M.  Xeibling. 

74th  Ohio Col.  Josiah  Given. 

78th  Pennsylvania Lieut-col.  Archibald  Blakeley. 

AHiilery. 

Capt.  Frederick  Schultz. 

2d  Kentucky  Battery Capt.  John  M.  Hewett. 

Ist  Ohio,  Battery  G (apt  Alexander  Mari>ha]L 

Ist  Ohio,  Battery  M Capt  Frederick  Schultz. 

THIRD   DIVISION. 

Brig.-gen.  John  M.  Brannan. 

Fimt  Brigade. 

Col.  Moses  B.  Walker 

82d  Indiana Col.  Morton  C.  Hunter. 

17th  Ohio Licnt.-tx)l.  Durbin  Ward. 

3l8t  Ohio Lieut.-col.  Fretierick  W.  Lister. 

38th  Ohio Col.  Edward  H.  Phelp*. 
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Scc(md  Brigade, 

Brig.-gen.  James  R  Steedman. 

ina. Col.  William  B.  Carroll. 

ma Col.  Charles  W.  Chapman, 

icky Col.  John  T.  Croxton. 

Uickj Col.  William  H.  Hays. 

'. Col.  George  P.  Este. 

Third  Brigade, 

Col.  Ferdinand  Van  Derveer. 

uia Col.  Newell  Gleason. 

3ota Col.  James  George. 

Col.  Giistave  Kammerling. 

Lieut.-ool.  Charles  If.  U.  Long. 

AriiUery, 

gan  Battery Capt.  Josiah  W.  Church. 

Company  C Capt.  Daniel  K.  Southwick. 

i  States,  Company  I Lieut.  Frank  G.  Smith. 

FOURTH   DIVISION. 

Maj.-gen.  Joseph  J.  Reynolds. 

First  Brigade, 

Col.  John  T.  Wilder. 

^is. Col.  John  J.  Funkhouser. 

lois Col.  James  Monroe. 

ina. Lieut.-col.  lienrv  Jordan. 

na Col.  Abram  O.  Miller. 

Second  Brigade. 

Col.  Albert  S.  Hall. 

3i8 Lieut.  Herman  Steinecke. 

ma. Maj.  John  S.  Scobev. 

ma.. Col.  Milton  S.  Kobmson. 

ana. Lieut.-col.  Thomas  Doan. 

o Maj.  George  T.  Perkins. 

Third  Brigade, 

Brig.-gen.  George  Crook. 

:ucky Lieut.-col.  Hubbard  K.  Milward. 

Col.  Philander  P.  Lane. 

Col.  William  G.  Jones. 

Lieut.-col.  William  H.  Glenn. 

Col.  Benjamin  D.  Fearing. 

Artillery, 

ma  Battery Capt.  Eli  Lilly. 

ina  Hattery CupL  Samuel  J.  Harris. 

.na  Battery Capt.  William  W.  Andrew. 
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TWENTIETH  AKMY  CORPS. 
Maj.-gen.  Alexandeb  McD.  McCk>OK. 

PIKST  DIVISION. 

Brig.-gen.  Jefferson  C.  Davis. 

First  Brigade. 

Col.  P.  Sidney  Post. 

69th  Illinois Lieut.-col.  Joshua  C.  Winters. 

74th  Illinois Lieut-col.  J anies  B.  Kerr. 

7oth  Illinois Col.  John  £.  Bennett. 

22d  Indiana. Col.  Michael  Gooding. 

Second  Brigade. 

Brig.-gen.  William  P.  Carlin. 

21st  Illinois Col.  John  W.  S.  Alexander. 

38th  Illinois Col.  Daniel  H.  Gilmer. 

8l8t  Indiana Col.  William  W.  Caldwell. 

lOlst  Ohio Col.  Isaac  M.  Kirby. 

Third  Brigade^ 

Col.  Hans  C.  Heg. 

2oth  Illinois Lieut-col.  James  S.  McClelland. 

35th  Illinois Lieut-col.  William  P.  Chandler. 

8th  Kansas Col.  John  A.  Martin. 

15th  Wisconsin... Lieut-col.  Ole  C.  Johnaon. 

Artillery. 

2d  Minnesota  Batterv Lieut  Albert  Woodberrv. 

5th  Wisconsin  Battery Capt.  George  Q.  Gardner. 

8tli  Wisconsin  Battery Capt  Henry  E.  Stiles. 

SFX:OND   DIVISION. 

Brig.-gen.  Richard  W.  Johnson. 

First  Brigade. 

Brig.-gen.  August  Willich. 

89th  Illinois Col.  Charles  T.  Ilotchkiss. 

3*2d  Indiana Maj.  Jacob  Glass. 

39th  Indiana Col.  Thomas  J.  Harrison. 

loth  Ohio Lieut.-col.  Frank  Askew. 

49th  Ohio Col.  William  H.  Gibson. 

• 

Second  Brigade. 

Col.  Josejih  B.  Dodge. 

34th  Illinois Col.  A.  P.  Dysart. 

79th  llliixiis Col.  Allen  Bnokner. 

29th  Indiana Lieut.-col.  David  M.  Dunn. 

3Mth  Indiana Lient.-col.  Orrin  D.  Ilurd. 

77th  Pennsylvania Col.  Thomas  E.  Rose. 
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Third  Brigade, 

Col.  Philemon  P.  Baldwin. 

6th  Indiana Lieut.-col.  Hagerman  Tripp. 

5th  Kentucky Col.  William  W.  Berrj. 

Ist  Ohio Lieat.-col.  Bassett  Langdon. 

93d  Ohio Col.  Hiram  Strong. 

Artiilery, 

Gapt  Peter  Simonson. 

5th  Indiana  Battery.. Lieut.  Alfred  Morrison. 

1st  Ohio,  Buttery  A Capt.  Wilber  F.  Goodspeed. 

20th  Ohio  Battery Capt.  Edward  Grosskopff. 


THIRD  DIVISION. 

Maj.-gen.  Philip  H.  Sheridan. 

First  Brigade, 

Brig.-gen.  William  H.  Lytle. 

36th  Illinois Col.  Silas  Miller. 

88th  Illinois Col.  Francis  T.  Sherman. 

2l8t  Michigan Col.  William  B.  McCreery. 

24th  Wisconsin Col.  Charles  H.  Larrabee. 


Second  Brigade, 

Col.  Bernard  Laiboldt. 

44th  Illinois Col.  Wallace  W.  Barrett 

73d  Illinois Lieut.-col.  William  A.  Presson. 

2d  Missoil^ri Maj.  Arnold  Beck. 

15th  Missouri Col.  Joseph  Conrad^ 


Third  Brigade, 

Col.  Luther  P.  Bradley. 

22d  Illinois Lieut.-col.  Francis  Swanwick. 

27th  Illinois ■ Col.  Jonathan  R.  Miles. 

42d  Illinois Col.  Nathan  H.  Walworth. 

51st  Illinois Lieut.-col.  Samuel  B.  Raymond, 


Artillery, 

Capt  Henry  Hescock. 

Ist  Illinois,  Battery  C Lieut  Edward  M.Wright 

11th  Indiana  Battery Capt  Arnold  Sutermeister. 

Ist  Missouri,  Battery  G Capt  Henry  Hescock. 
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TWENTY-FIRST  ARMY  CX)RPS. 
Maj.-gen.  Thokas  L.  Crittenden. 

FIBST  DIVISION. 

Brig.-gen. Thomas  J.Wood. 

Fint  Brigade, 

Col.  George  P.  Buell. 

100th  Illinois Col.  Frederick  A.  Bartleson. 

58th  Indiana Maj.  Joseph  Moore. 

13th  Michigan Maj.  Joshua  B.  CulTer. 

26th  Ohio Maj.  William  H.  Sqoiwa 

Second  Brigade. 

Brig.-gen.  George  D.  Wagner. 

15th   Indiana   (and  detachment  Fifly-first 

Indiana) Col.  Gustayos  A.Wood. 

40th  Indiana.. Maj.  Henry  Learning. 

57th  Indiana. Lieut.-col.  George  W.  Lennard. 

97th  Ohio Col.  John  Q.  Lane. 

Third  Brigade. 

Col.  Charles  G.  Harker. 

8d  Kentucky.. Col.  Henry  C.  Dunlap. 

64th  Ohio Col.  Alexander  Mcilvain. 

65th  Ohio Lieut-col.  Horatio  N.  Whitbeck. 

125th  Ohio Col.  Emerson  Opdycke. 

Artillery. 

Capt.  Cullen  Bradley. 

8th  Indiana  Battery Capt.  Georpe  Estep. 

10th  Indiana  Battery Lieut.  William  A.  Naylor. 

6th  Ohio  Battery Capt.  Cullen  Bradley. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 

Maj.-gen.  John  M.  Palmer. 

First  Brigade. 

Brig.-gen.  Charles  Cmft. 

3l8t  Indiana Lieut.-col.  John  T.  Smith. 

Ist  Kentucky Col.  David  A.  Knyart. 

2d  Kentucky Col.  Thomas  D.  Seilgewick. 

90th  Ohio..,.'. Col.  Charies  H.  Rippey. 

Second  Brigade. 

Brig.-gen.  William  B.  Ilazen. 

9th  Indiana Col.  Isaac  C.  B.  Suman. 

6th  Kentucky Col.  Walter  C.  Whitaker. 

41st  Ohio Col.  Aquila  Wiley. 

124th  Ohio Col.  Oliver  II.  Payne. 
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Third  Brigade, 

CoL  William  Groee. 

84th  Illinoi8» Col.  Louis  H.  Waters. 

36tli  Indiana. Lieat-col.  Oliver  H.  P.  Carejr. 

2dd  Kentucky.. Lieut.-col.  James  C.  Foj. 

6th  Ohio Col.  Nicholas  L.  Anderson. 

24th  Ohio. Lieut.-col.  Armstead  T.  M.  Cockerill. 

Artillery, 

Capt.  William  E.  Standart 

Ist  Ohio,  Battery  B... Capt.  William  E.  Standart. 

Ist  Ohio,  Battery  F« Capt.  Daniel  T.  Cockerill. 

4th  United  States,  Battery  H Lieut.  Harry  C.  Cushing. 

4th  United  States,  Battery  M Lieut.  Francis  L.  Kussell. 

UnaMigned, 
110th  Illinois  (battalion) Capt.  Ebenezer  H.  Topping. 

THIRD  DIVISTON. 

Brig.-gen.  Horatio  P.  Van  Cleve. 

First  Brigade, 

Brig.-gen.  Samuel  Beatty. 

79th  Indiana. Col.  Frederick  Knefler. 

9th  Kentucky Col.  George  II.  Cram. 

17th  Kentucky Col.  Alexander  M.  Stout. 

19th  Ohio Col.  Charles  F.  Manderson. 

Second  Brigade, 

Col.  George  F.  Dick. 

44th  Indiana. Lieut.-col.  Simeon  C.  Aldrich. 

86th  Indiana. Maj.  Jacob  C.  Dick. 

13th  Ohio Col.  Dwight  Jarvis,  Jr. 

59th  Ohio Lieut.-col.  Granville  A.  Frambes. 

Hiird  Brigade, 

Col.  Sidney  M.  Barnes. 

35th  Indiana. Maj.  John  P.  Dufficy. 

8th  Kentucky Lieut.-col.  James  D.  Mayhew. 

2l8t  Kentucky.^ Col.  Samuel  W.  Price. 

SlstOhio Col.  Richard  W.  McClain. 

99th  Ohio.« Col.  Peter  T.  Swaine. 

Artillery, 
Capt.  Lucius  H.  Drury. 

7th  Indiana  Battery Capt.  George  R.  Swallow. 

Indeiiendent  Pennsylvania,  Battery  B Capt.  AlauHon  J.  Stevens. 

3d  Wisconsin  Battery Lieut.  Cortland  Livingston. 
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RESERVE  CORPS. 
Maj.-gen.  Gordon  Granger. 

GENERAL  HEADQUARTERS. 

let  Miasouri  Cavalry,  Company  F Capt.  James  Clifibrd. 

Signal  Corps Lieut.  Washington  W.  Hopkiniw 

FIRST  DIVISION. 

Brig.-gen.  Absalom  Baird. 

Fint  Brigade, 

Col.  Smith  D.  Atkins. 

92d  Illinois Lieut-col.  Benjamin  F.  Sheets. 

96th  Illinois ('ol.  Thomas  E.  Champion. 

115th  Illinois Licut.-ail.  William  liTinm^n. 

84th  Indiana Col.  Nelson  Tnisler. 

40th  Ohio Col.  Jacob  R  Taylor. 

Second  Brigade, 

Col.  William  P.  Reid. 

78th  Illinois Lieut.-col.  Carter  Van  Vle<t 

98th  Ohio Lieut.-col.  John  S.  Pearoe. 

113th  Ohio Lient.-col.  Darius  B.  Warner. 

121st  Ohio Lieut.-col.  Henry  B.  Bimning. 

Third  Brigade, 

Col.  Henry  C.  Gilbert. 

33d  Indiana Lient.-col.  James  M.  Henderson. 

85lh  Indiana Col.  John  P.  I^aird. 

10th  Michigan Lieut. -col.  William  R.  Shailer. 

22d  Wisconbin Col.  William  L.  Utlev. 

AriiUery. 

1st  Illinois.  Battery  M Capt.  George  W.  Spencer. 

9th  Ohio  Battery (apt.  Ilnrrison  B.  lork. 

18th  Ohio  Battery Capt.  Charles  C.  Al&»hire. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 

Brig.-gen.  James  D.  Morgan. 

First  Brigade. 

Col.  Robert  F.  Smith. 

10th  Illinois Col.  John  Tillson. 

IfJth  Illinois Lient.-col.  James  B.  Cahill. 

fiOth  Illinois Col.  William  B.  Anderson. 

10th  Michigan Col.  Charles  M.  Lum. 

14th  Michigan Col.  Henry  R.  Mizner. 
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Second  Brigade. 

Col.  Daniel  McCook. 

85th  Illinois Col.  Caleb  J.  Dilworth. 

86th  Illinois Col.  David  D.  Irons. 

125th  Illinois , Col.  Oscar  F.  Harmon. 

52d  Ohio Lieut.-col.  Charles  W.  Clancy. 

Third  Briyade. 

Col.  Charles  C.  Doolittle. 

18th  Michigan Maj.  JohnW.  Homer. 

22d  Michigan Col.  Heber  Le  Favour, 

108th  Ohio Lieut-col.  Carlo  Piepho. 

Artillery, 

2d  Illinois,  Battery  I Capt.  Charles  M.  fiarnett 

Ist  Ohio,  Battery  E«. Lieut.  Stephen  W.  Dorsey. 

10th  Wisconsin  Battery Capt.  Yates  V.  Beebe. 

THIRD  DIVISIOX. 

Brig.-gen.  Kobert  S.  Granger. 

First  Brigade, 

Col.  William  P.  Lyon. 

83d  Illinois Col.  Arthur  A.  Smith. 

71st  Ohio Col.  Henry  K.  McConnell. 

13th  Wisconsin Lieut.-col.  James  F.  Chapman. 

24  Illinois  Artillery,  Battery  C Capt.  James  P.  Flood. 

2d  Illinois  Artillery,  Battery  H Lieut.  Jonas  Eckdall. 

Second  Brigade, 

Brig.-gen.  William  T.  Ward. 

102d  Illinois Col.  Franklin  C.  Smith. 

105th  Illinois CcH.  Daniel  Dustin. 

129th  Illinois Col.  Henry  Case. 

70th  Indiana. Col.  Benjamin  Harrison. 

79th  Ohio C^l.  Henry  G.  Kennett. 

5th  Michigan  Battery Capt.  John  J.  Ely. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Artillery  Beserve  (Nashville), 

Capt.  Warren  P.  Edgarton. 

12th  Indiana  Battery Capt.  James  E.White. 

20th  Indiana  Battery Capt  Milton  A.  Osborne. 

Camp  Spears  (NashviUe), 

Col.  Alvan  C.  Gillem. 

17th  Kentucky Col.  Alexander  M.  Stout 

1st  Tennessee Col.  Alvan  C.  Gillem. 

3d  Tennessee  Cavalry Col.  Samuel  W.  Pickens. 

4th  Tennessee  Cavalry ^ Maj.  Meshack  Stephens. 
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ClarksvUle. 

CoL  Sanders  D.  Bruce. 

28th  Kentucky Col.  William  P.  Boone. 

102d  Ohio Col.  William  Given. 

8th  Kentucky  Cavalry  (battalion) Maj.  James  W.  Weatherford. 

let  Tennessee  Battery Capt.  Ephraim  P.  Abbott. 

Oallatin. 

Col.  Benjamin  J.  Sweet. 

106th  Ohio Lieut-col.  Gustavus  TafeL 

13th  Indiana  Battery Lieut.  Truman  W.  Hall. 


CAVALRY   CORPS. 
Mig.-gen.  David  S.  Stanley. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 

Brig.-gen.  Robert  B.  MitchelL 

First  Brigade. 

CoL  Archibald  P.  Campbell. 

4th  Kentucky Col.  WYcklif!e  Cooper. 

6th  Kentucky Col.  Louis  D.  Watkins. 

7th  Kentucky Col.  John  K.  Faulkner. 

2d  Michigan.. Maj.  John  C.  Godlev. 

9th  Pennsylvania. Col.  Thomas  J.  Jordan. 

1st  Tennessee Lieut-col.  James  P.  Brownlow. 

Second  Brigade, 

Col.  Edward  M.  McCook. 

2d  Indiana Lieut.-col.  Robert  R.  Stewart 

4th  Indiana Lieut.-col.  John  A.  Platter. 

6th  Kentucky Lieut.-col.  William  T.  HoblitzeL 

1st  Wisconsin, Col.  Oscar  H.  La  Grange. 

1st  Ohio  Artillery,  Battery  D  (one  section)..C'apt.  Andrew  J.  Konkie. 
2d  Tennessee Col.  Daniel  M.  Ray. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 

Brig.-gen.  John  B.  Turchin. 

First  Brigade. 

Col.  Robert  H.  G.  Mintv. 

3d  Indiana Lieut.-col.  Robert  Klein. 

5th  Iowa Lieut-col.  Mathewson  T.  Patrick. 

4th  Michigan Maj.  Frank  W.  Mix. 

7th  Pennsylvania. Lieut.-col.  William  B.  Sipes. 

6th  Tennessee Col.  William  B.  Stokes. 

4th  United  States Capt  James  B.  Mclntyre. 

1st  Ohio  Artillery,  Battery  D  (one  section) ..Lieut  Nathaniel  M.  NewelL 
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Seocmd  Brigade, 

Col.  Eli  LoDg. 

2d  Eentackj. Col.  Thomas  P.  Nicholas, 

IstOhio CoL  Beruth  B.  Eggleston. 

3d  Ohio Lieut-col.  Charles  B.  Seidel. 

4th  Ohio Lieut.-col.  Oliver  P.  Kobie. 

10th  Ohio Col.  Charles  C.  Smith. 

Stokes*  Illinois  Battery Capt.  James  H.  Stokes. 

TInaUachei, 
»  39th  Indiana  Infantry  (mounted).. Col.  Thomas  J.  Harrison. 
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CasUioUies  in  the  Union  Forces  engaged  in  the  Middle  Tennessee  Cam' 

paign,  June  23-^uly  7, 1863. 


Killed. 

Wounded. 

Captured  or 

niJMtjng. 

• 

5 

COMMAIO). 

■ 

C 

% . 

C 

Id 

" 

1. 

S 

52 

s 

s 

i§ 

5 

S 

aS 

€ 

cS 

e 

aS 

o 

H 

O 

M 

o 

U 

ARMY  OF  THE  CUMBER- 

LAND. 

Maj.-gen.  William  S.  Boseckaks. 

FOURTEENTH  ARMY  CORPS. 

Maj.-gen.  Gsoboe  H.  Thomas. 

FIRST  Dinsioif. 

Maj.-gen.  LoTell  H.  Rousseaii. 

• 

Fini  Brigade, 

Col.  Benjamin  F.  Scnbner. 

38th  Indiana 

1 

1 

2d  Ohio 

1 

1 

o 

33d  Ohio 

4 

4 

10th  AVisconsiii 

3 

3 

Ist  Michigan  Light  Art.,  Battery  A 

1 



1 

Total  First  briirade 

1 

10 

11 

Second  Brigade, 

Col.  Ilenrv  A.  Hambright. 

79th  Pennsylvania 

ft  ■  • 

•  •  • 

12 

•  •  • 

12 

Indiana  Light  Art.,  4th  Battery... 

... 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

*•  • 

1 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1 

Total  Second  brigade 

13 

13 

Third  Brigade, 

Brig.-gen.  John  IL  King. 

16th  United  States 

•  •  • 

3 

1 

1 

•  •  • 

5 

18th  Unitoil  States 

2 

13 

15 

19th  United  Stales 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

3 
3 

5 

•  •  • 

5 

Total  Third  brio^ade 

3 

19 

•  •  •     1 

...  1 

2.5 

Total  First  division 

•  •  • 

4 

42 

49 
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Casualties  in  the  Union  Forces,  etc. — Continued. 


COMMAITD. 


SECOND  DIVISION. 

Maj.-gen.  James  S.  Negley. 

First  Brigade, 

Brig.-gen.  John  Beatty. 

04th  Illinois 

2d  Indiana 

8th  Indiana 

5th  Kentucky 

Total  First  brigade 

Second  Brigade, 

Col.  William  L.  Stoughton. 

9th  Illinois 

1th  Michigan 

8th  Ohio 

19th  Ohio 


Total  Second  brigade 

Total  Second  divbion 


THIRD  DIVISION. 

Brig.-gen.  John  M.  Brannan. 

First  Brigade, 

Col.  Moses  B.  Walker. 

2d  Indiana 

7th  Ohio 

;lst  Ohio 

Sth  Ohio 

St  Michigan  Light  Art.,  Battery  D 

Total  First  brigade 

Second  Brigade. 

Brig.-gen.  James  B.  Steedman. 

0th  Indiana 

;th  Kentucky 

0th  Kentucky 

4th  Ohio 

Total  Second  brigade. 


•  • •• •  •  « 


KiUed. 


S 

o 


1 


1 
i 


1 

2 
2 


6 


Wouoded. 


S 

m 
o 


lo  a 

ca 


1 
1 
1 

2 


2 

1 


9 


1 

20 

13 

6 

1 


41 


11 
5 
1 
2 


19 


Captured  or 
missing. 


o 


1  • 

sa 


1 


i 


2 
1 
1 
3 


1 
1 
2 
1 


12 


2 

22 

15 

6 

2 

47 


11 
5 
1 
3 

20 
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CkuualHes  in  the  Union  Forces,  etc. — Continued. 


COMMAHD. 


Tkird  Brigade, 

•     Col.  Ferdinand  Van  Denreer. 

2d  Minnesota. 

35th  Ohio 

Total  Third  brigade. 

Total  Third  division.- 


FOURTH  DIVISION. 

Maj.-gen.  Joseph  J.  Beynolds. 

First  Brigade. 
Col.  John  T.  Wilder. 


98th  Illinois.. 
123d  Illinois 
17th  Indiana 
72d  Indiana.. 


Total  First  brigade. 


Second  Brigade. 

Col.  Milton  S.  Robinson. 

68th  Indiana 

75th  Indiana 

101st  Indiana 

105th  Ohio 

Total  Second  brigade 

Third  Brigade. 

Brig.-gen.  George  Crook. 

18th  Kentucky 

92dOhio 

Total  Third  brigade 


Artillery. 

18th  Indiana  Battery 

19th  Indiana  Battery  

Total  Artillery 

Total  Fourth  division 

Total  Fourteenth  army  corps... 


Eflled. 


S 


1 


6 


1 
2 
6 
1 


10 


2 
1 


14 


26 


Wounded. 


3 


62 


4 

4 

18 

12 


38 


5 
2 
6 
1 


14 


3 

1 


•  •  • 

1 

1 

•  •  • 

2 

2 

58 

6 

171 

Captured  or 
miBBing. 


1 

s 

1^ 

1 

8 

•  •• 

•  •• 

2 

1 

•  •• 

3 

70 


5 

6 

S5 

14 


50 


t 

2 
6 
1 


16 


5 

9 


1 
1 


2 
75 


1        206 
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Casualties  in  the  Union  Forces,  etc, — Continued. 


CoxMAin). 


WENTIETH  ARMY  CORPS, 
daj.-gen.  Alex.  McD.  McCook. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 

Brig.-gen.  Jefferson  C.  Davis. 

First  Brigade, 
Col.  P.  Sidney  Poet 

Sd  Indiana 

Total  First  brigade 

Second  Brigade, 

Brig.-gen.  William  P.  Carl  in. 

ist  Illinois 

Mh  Illinois 

HstOhio 

Total  Second  brigade 


Third  Brigade, 
Col.  Hans  C.  Heg. 

)th  Illinois 

Total  Third  brigade.... 

Artillery, 

i  Minnesota  Battery 

Total  First  division  ..  . 


••••••••i 


SECOND  DIVISION. 

Brig.-gen.  Richard  W.  Johnson. 

First  Brigade. 

Brig.-gen.  August  Willich. 

Hh  Illinois 

2d  Indiana 

hh  Indiana^ 

)th  Ohio 

HhOhio 

Total  First  brigade 


KUled. 


I 

o 


1 
1 


I 


•  w 


2 

7 


7 
4 


20 


Wounded. 


1 
1 


1 


qa 


1 

17 
2 


20 


25 


10 
19 
3 
23 
15 


70 


Captured  or 
missing. 


i 

S 


*  Detached  with  Third  division,  Twentieth  corps. 


1 


.9  9 


s 


5 


1 

22 
25 


31 


13 

26 

4 

32 

20 

95 
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CamaUies  in  the  Union  Forces,  etc, — Continued. 


CoacMAinx 


Second  Brigade. 

Ck)l.  John  F.  Miller. 
Col.  Thomas  £.  Kose. 


34th  Illinois 

79th  Illinois 

29th  Indiana 

30tli  Indiana 

77th  Pennsylvania 


Total  Second  brigade. 


Third  Brigade. 
Col.  Philemon  P.  Baldwin. 


6th  Indiana 

5th  Kentucky 

Total  Third  brigade 

Artillery, 

20th  Ohio  Battery 

Total  Second  division 


THIRD   DIVISION. 

Maj.-gen.  Philip  H.  Sheridan. 

73d  Illinois 

2d  Missouri  

15th  Missouri 

Total  Third  division 

Total  Twentieth  army  corps  ... 


TWENTY-FIRST  ARMY 
CORPS. 

Maj.-gen.  Thomas  L.  Chittenden 

97th  Ohio 


KUled. 


e 

o 


1 
1 


6 


•2  . 


2 
5 


10 


2 


33 


36 


•  •  •  •  <  • 


Wounded. 


8 

•3  . 

a  a 

® 

H 

1 

5 
1 


10 


1 
2 


3 


15 


23 

36 

5 

1 

32 


97 


12 
6 


18 


185 


1 
1 
1 
1 


214 


Captured  or 

mL^sing. 

• 

•o 

e 

c  a 

o 

:si 

t 
S 


27 

47 

6 

1 

39 

120 


13 
23 


239 


1 
1 
1 
1 

4 

274 
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CoBualties  in  the  Union  Farces,  etc. — Continued. 


COMMAITD. 


CAVALRY  CORPS. 
Mig.-gen.  David  S.  Stanley. 

FIRST   DIVISION. 

Brig.-gen.  Robert  B.  Mitchell. 

First  Brigade, 

Col.  Archibald  P.  Campbell. 

h  Kentucky 

h  Kentucky* 

I  Michigan 

h  Pennsylvania 

(t  Tennessee 

Total  First  brigade 


Second  Brigade, 
Col.  Edward  M.  McCook. 


th  Indiana  ...• 
th  Kentucky*, 
d  Tennessee ... 
St  Wisconsin... 


Total  Second  brigade 

Total  First  division 


SECOND  DIVISION. 

Brig.-gen.  John  B.  Turchin. 
taff. 


Firit  Brigade, 
Col.  Robert  H.  G.  Minty. 


d  Indiana 

th  Michigan 

th  Pennsylvania 

• 

th  Tennessee 

th  United  States 


Total  First  brigade. 


KiUed. 


o 


1 

•  • 

1 


1 


J9  « 


1 

9 


1 

4 


Wounded. 


i 

8 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


t 


9Q    ^ 


2 
4 
2 
2 
1 


11 


2 

6 
1 
2 


11 


22 


2 

7 

10 
1 
1 


21 


Captured  or 
missing. 


t 
S 

o 


Id 


3 

1 


2 

i 


2 

7 

5 

4 

_4 

22 


2 

7 

1 

_2^ 

34 


4 
10 
16 

3 

36" 


♦  Detached  with  Third  division,  Twentieth  corps. 
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Casualties  in  the  Union  Forces^  etc. — Continued. 


KUled. 

Wounded. 

Captured  or 
missing. 

i 

e 

a 

•< 

CoxxAirD. 

S 

1 

•  •• 

Enlisted 
men. 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1 
1 
7 
8 

Enlisted 
men. 

S 

o 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •• 

Enlistod 
men. 

Second  Brigadt, 

Col.  Eli  lx>ng. 

2d  Kentnckv 

.....^ 

2 
1 
6 

4 

2 

5 

Ist  Ohio 

3 

3d  Ohio 

6 

4th  Ohio 

•  •  • 

5 

Totjil  ^UyYind  hricr&iie 

1 
2 

4 

2 

13 

2 

19 

Tolal  FiArond  division. 

7 

84 

5 

55 

Total  CavaJrv  coros 

11 

56 

10 

89 

RECAPITULATION. 


Fourteenth  army  corps 

Twentieth  army  corps 

Twenty-first  army  corps 

Cavalry  corps 

Total  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 


1 

26 

6 

171 

1 

1 

6 

36 

17 

214 

•  •• 

1 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

1 

•  •• 

4 
11 

11 

8 
31 

56 

•  •• 

1 

10 

73 

442 

12 

206 

274 

1 

89 

570 
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Organization  of  ihe  Troops  in  Department  No.  S,  General  Braxton 
Braqp,  C,  S.  A'rmy,  commanding,  July  31, 1863. 

POLK'S  ARMY  CORPS. 
Lieut.-gen.  Lix>Nii>AS  Polk. 

chbathah's  division. 

Manqfi  Brigade, 
Col.  J.  A.  McMurrj. 

1st  and  27th  Tennessee  Col.  H.  R.  Feild. 

4th  Tennessee  (Confederate) Lieut.-col.  R.  N.  Lewis. 

6th  and  9th  Tennessee.. Col.  George  C.  Porter. 

24th  Tennessee  Battalion. Capt  Frank  Manev. 

Smith's  (Mississippi)  Battery Lieut.  William  B.  Turner. 

Wrights  Brigade. 
Col.  John  H.  Anderson. 

8th  Tennessee  Lieut.-col.  C.  C.  McKinney. 

16th  Tennessee Col.  D.  M.  Donnell. 

28th  Tennessee Col.  S.  S.  Stanton. 

38th  Tennessee Lieut.-col.  A.  D.  Gwvnne. 

5l8t  Tennessee Lieut.-col.  J.  6.  Hall. 

Tennessee  Battery CaptW.  W.  Cames. 

Smiih's  Brigade. 
Brig.-gen.  Preston  Smith. 

11th  Tennessee Col.  G.  W.  Gordon. 

12th  and  47th  Tennessee. Col.  W.  M.  Watkins. 

13th  and  154th  Tennessee Col.  A.  J.  Vaughan,  Jr. 

29th  Tennessee Col.  H.  Rice. 

Scott's  (Tennessee)  Battery... Lieut.  A.  T.  Watson. 

SlrahPs  Brigade. 

Col.  0.  F.  Strahl. 

4th  and  5th  Tennessee... Lieut.-col.  A.  J.  Eellar. 

19th  Tennessee Col.  F.  M.Walker. 

24th  Tennessee Col.  J.  A.  Wilson. 

3Ut  Tennessee Col.  E.  E.Tansil. 

33d  Tennessee Col.  Warner  P.  Jones. 

Mississippi  Battery Capt  T.  J.  Stanford. 

WITHEBS'  DIVISION. 

Ander9on*8  Brigade, 

Brig.-gen.  Patton  Anderson. 

7th  Mississippi Col.  W.  H.  Bishop. 

9th  MiRsissi^pi Maj.  T.  H.  Lynam. 

10th  Mississippi Lieut.-col.  James  Barr,  Jr. 

41st  Mississippi Col.  W.  F.  Tucker. 

44th  Mississippi Col.  J.  H.  Sharp. 

9th  Mississippi  Battalion Maj.  W.  C.  Richards. 

Robertson's  Battery Lieut.  S.  H.  Dent 
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WaUhalTs  Brigade. 

Brig.-gen.  E.  C.  Walthall. 

24th  MississippL Lieut.-col.  R.  P.  McKelvame. 

27th  Mississippi Col.  J.  A.  Campbell. 

29th  Mississippi Col.  W.  F.  Brantly. 

30th  Mississippi Lieut.-col.  H.  A.  Keynolds. 

34th  Mississippi Col.  iSamuel  Benton. 

Alabama  Battery Capt.  W.  H.  Fowler. 

Dea^  Brigade.* 

Col.  J.  G.  Coltart. 

19th  Alabama. ....Col.  8.  K.  McSpadden. 

22d  Alabama Col.  John  G.  Marrast. 

25th  Alabama. Lieut.-col.  G^rge  D.  Johnston. 

39th  Alabama Col.  Whitfield  Clark. 

60th  Alabama. Lieut.-col.  N.  N.  Clement. 

17th  Alabama  Battalion Capt.  James  F.  Nabers. 

Alabama  Battery Capt.  James  Garrity. 

Manigaul^a  Brigade. 

Brig.-gen.  A.  M.  Manigault. 

24th  Alabama. Col.  N.  N.  Davis. 

28th  Alabama. Maj.  W.  L.  Butler. 

34th  Alabama. Maj.  J.  N.  Slaughter. 

lOih  and  19th  South  Carolina Ck>l.  J.  F.  Pressley. 

Waters'  (Alabama)  Battery Lieut  W.  P.  Hamilton, 


HILL'S  ARMY  CORPS.f 
Lieut.-gen.  D.  H.  Kill. 


cleburnk's  division. 
Maj. -gen.  P.  R.  Cleburne. 

Woixfs  Brigadc.X 

Col.  M.  P.  Lowrey. 

lf)th  Alal>ama Maj.  J.  H.  McGaughy. 

3.3d  Alabama Col.  Samuel  Adams. 

4oth  Alabama Col.  K.  B.  Bree<llove. 

32d  and  4oth  Mississippi Lieut.-col.  R.  Charlton. 

Sharpshooters Maj.  A.  T.  Hawkins. 

Alabama  Battery Capt.  II.  C.  Semple. 

♦  Brig.-gen.  Z.  C.  Peas  reported  as  conimauding,  July  20. 

f  Formerly  Hjirdecs. 

t  Col.  Samuel  Adams  reported  as  commanding,  July  20. 
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LidddPs  Brifjadt, 

Brig.-gen.  St.  John  R.  Liddell. 

Sd  Arkansas Col.  D.  C.  Govan. 

^th  Arkansas Col.  L.  Featherston. 

6th  and  7th  Arkansas Col.  D.  A.  Gillespie. 

8th  Arkansas  Col.  J.  H.  Kelly. 

13th  and  15th  Arkansas Col.  J.  £.  Josey. 

Mississippi  Battery Capt.  Charles  Swett. 

ChurchilTs  Brigade, 

Brig.-gen.  T.  J.  Churchill. 

19th  and  24th  Arkansas Lieut.-col.  A.  S.  Hutchinson. 

6th,  10th,  and  15th  Texas Col.  R.  Q.  Mills. 

17th,  18th,  24th,  and  25th  Texas Lieut.-col.  J.  T.  Coit. 

Texas  Battery Capt.  J.  P.  Douglas. 

PMa  Brigade, 

Brig.-gen.  L.  E.  Polk. 

Jst  Arkansas Col.  J.  W.  Colquitt 

3<1  and  5th  Confederate Col.  J.  A.  Smitn. 

2d  Tennessee Col.W.  D.  Robison. 

3oth  Tennessee Col.  B.  J.  Hill. 

48th  Tennessee Col.  G.  H.  Nixon. 

Calvert's  (Arkansas)  Battery Lieut.  T.  J.  Key. 

Stewart's  division. 
Maj.-gen.  Alexander  P.  Stewart. 

John8<m*8  Brigade, 

Brig.-gen.  B.  R.  Johnson. 

17th  Tennessee Lieut.-col.  W.W.  Floyd. 

23d  Tennessee Col.  R.  IL  Keeble. 

2oth  Tennessee C\)l.  John  M.  Hughs. 

44th  Tennessee Col.  John  S.  Fulton. 

Jefferson's  Artillery Capt.  Put.  Darden. 

Bai^8  Brigade,* 

Brig.-gen.  W.  B.  Bate. 

9th  Alabama  Battalion Lieut.-col.  Bush.  Jones. 

4th  Georgia  Battalion  Sharpshooters Capt.  B.  M.  Turner. 

37th  Georgia Maj.  M.  Kendrick. 

loth  and  37th  Tennessee Col.  R.  C.  Tyler. 

20th  Tennessee Col.  Thomas  B.  Smith. 

Eufaula  (Alabama)  Artillery Lieut.  W.  J.  McKenzie. 

*  Col.  T.  B.  Smith  reported  as  commanding,  Juljr  20. 
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BrowtCs  Brigade, 

Brig.-gen.  John  C.  Brown. 

18th  Tennessee Lieut.-€ol.  W.  R.  Butler. 

26th  Tennessee CoL  J.  M.  Lillard. 

32d  Tennessee Maj.  J.  P.  McGuire. 

45th  Tennessee Col.  A.  Searcy. 

23d  Tennessee  Battalion CaptW.  P.  Simpson. 

Dawson's  (Greorgia)  Batteiy.. Lieut  B.  W.  AndezBon. 

CUtyUm^B  Brigade, 

Brig.-gen.  H.  D.  Clajton. 

18th  Alabama. Lieut-col.  R.  F.  In/^e. 

36th  Alabama. CoL  L.  T.WoodruE 

38th  Alabama. Maj.  O.  S.  Jewett 

Arkansas  Battery Capt  J.  T.  Humphreys. 

Jackson's  Brigade, 

Brig.-gen.  John  K.  Jackson. 

Ist  Confederate Maj.  J.  C.  Gordon. 

2d  Georgia  Battalion  (Sharpshooters).. ..Maj.  B.  H.  Whiteley. 

5th  Georgia. Col.  C.  P.  Daniel. 

5th  Mississippi Lieut-col.  W.  L.  Sykes. 

8th  Mississippi Col.  J.  C.Wilkinson. 

Georgia  Battery Capt  E.  E.  Pritchard. 

Georgia  Battery  Capt  John  Scogin. 


CAVALRY  CORPS. 
Maj  .-gen.  Joseph  Wheeler. 

Wharton's  division. 
Brig.-gen.  John  A.  Wharton. 

First  Brigade, 

Col.  C.  C.  Crews. 

7th  Alabama Col.  J.  C.  Malone,  Jr. 

2d  Cxeorgia  Lieut.-col.  F.  M.  Ison. 

3d  Georgia  Lieut.-col.  R.Thompson. 

4th  Georgia  Col.  L  W.  Avery. 

Second  Bi-igade. 

Col.  Thomas  Harrison. 

3d  Confederate Col.W\  N.  Estes. 

1st  [3d]  Kentucky Col.  J.  R.  Butler. 

4th  [8th]  Tennessee Lieut.-col.  P.  F.  Anderson. 

8th  Texas Lieut.-col.  G.  Cook. 

11th  Texas  Lieut-col.  J.  M.  Bounds. 

ArlUlery, 
Tennessee  Battery  Capt  B.  F.White,  Jr. 
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mabtik'b  diyision. 
Brig.-gen.  WUl.  T.  Martin. 

Fint  Brigade, 

Col.  James  Hagan. 

Ist  Alabama. Maj.  A.  H.  Johnson. 

3d  Alabama. Lieut.-col.  T.  H.  Manldin. 

6l8t  Alabama  Capt  M.  L.  Kirkpatrick. 

8th  Confederate  Capt  J.  H.  Field. 

Second  Brigade, 

Col.  A.  A.  Russell. 

4th  Alabama Lieut.-ool.  J.  M.  Hambrick. 

Ist  Confederate Capt.  C.  H.  Conner. 

AriiUery, 
VTiggins*  (Arkansas)  Battery Lieut.  A.  A.  Blake. 

mosqak's  division.* 

Firei  Brigade, 

Col.  B.  W.  Duke. 

2d  Kentucky Maj.T.  B.Webber. 

5th  Kentucky  Col.  D.  II.  Smith. 

6th  Kentucky  Col.  J.  Warren  Grigsby. 

9th  Kentucky  Col.  W.  C.  P.  Breckinridge. 

W^ard's  (9th  Tennessee)  raiment Col.  W.  W.  Ward. 

Second  Brigade, 

Col.  R.  8.  Cluke. 

8th  Kentucky  Col.  R.  8.  Cluke. 

10th  KentucKy Col.  A.  R.  Johnson. 

Chenault's  regiment Col.  D.  W.  Chenault. 

Ghiuo's  regiment Lieut-col.  J.  M.  Huffman. 

Artillery, 
Kentucky  Battery Capt  £.  P.  Byrne. 

DISTRICT  OF  NOKTHEBN  ALABAMA. 

Brig.-gen.  P.  D.  Roddey. 

5th  Alabama  Cavalry Col.  Josiah  Patterson. 

52kl  Alabama  Cavalry Col.  M.W.  Hannon. 

Rodde/s  cavalry  r^ment Lieut-col.  W.  A.  Johnson. 

Unorganized  troops. Capt.  W.  R.  Julian. 

Georgia  Battery  CaptC.  B.  Ferrell. 

*  The  aboTe  appears  to  hare  been  the  composition  of  Morgan's  command  when  he  set  oat 
on  the  raid. 
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FORRESrS  CAVALRY  DIVISION. 
Brig.-gen.  Nathan  B.  Fobhest. 

First  Brigade.* 

Brig.-gen.  F.  C.  Armstrong. 

3d  Arkansas Col.  A.  W.  Hobeon. 

2d  Kentucky Lieut.-col.  T.  G.  Woodward. 

1st  [6th]  Tennessee Col.  J.T.Wheeler. 

McDonald's  battalion Maj.  Charles  McDonald. 

Escort  company Capt.  John  Bradley. 

Second  Brigade, 

Col.  N.  N.  Cox. 

4th  Tennessee Maj.  W.  8.  McLemore. 

8th  [13th]  Tennessee LieaU-col.  F.  H.  Daugherty. 

9th  [19th]  Tennessee  Col.  J.  B.  Biffle. 

10th  Tennessee. 

11th  Tennessee Lieut-col.  D.  W.  Holman. 

Escort  com^iany Capt.  T.  J.  Gray. 

Artillery, 

Tennessee  Battery Capt  S.  L.  Freeman. 

Tennessee  Battery Capt  J.  W.  Morton,  Jr. 

ARTILLERY  RESERVE, 

Col.  James  Deshleb. 

1st  Louisiana Lieut-col.  F.  M.  Kent 

Alabama  Battery Capt  C.  L.  Lumsden. 

Georgia  Battery CaptT.  L.  Massenburg. 

Havis'  (Georgia)  Battery Lieut.  J.  R.  Duncan. 

Missouri  Battery Capt.  O.  W.  Barret. 

Orleans  Guard  Artillery Lieut.  N.  O.  Lauve. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

ATLANTA,  GA, 

Provost  Battalion Maj.  G.  W.  Lee. 

Engineer  Troops, 
Sappers  and  Miners  (one  company) Capt  G.  B.  Pickett 

Escorts, 

Dreux's  company  (army  headquarters) Capt.  Guy  Dreux. 

HoUoway's  company  (army  headquarters) Capt.  E.  M.  Ilolloway, 

Orleans  Light  Horse  (Polk*8  headquarters)... Capt.  L.  GreenleaC 
Company  G,  Second  Georgia  Cavalry  (Cheat- 
ham's headquarters) CaptT.  H.  Jordan. 

I^noir's  company  (Withers'  headquarters). ...Lieut  W.  J.  Lee. 

Raum's  company  (Hill's  heatlquarters) Capt.  W.  C.  Raum. 

Sanders'  company  (Cleburne's  headquarter8)..Capt.  C.  F.  Sanders. 

P\)ules'  company  (Stewart's  headquarters) Capt  H.  L.  Foules. 

Gordon's  company Capt.  M.  L.  Gordon. 

Texas  company *.. Lieut.  Isaac  FulkeiHOiu 

*  Col.  G.  G.  Dibrell  reported  in  command,  July  20. 
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ganizcUian  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland^  commanded  by  Majob- 
GENERAL  Wm.  S.  Rosecrans,  oi  the  Battle  of  Chickamauga^  Ghi.^ 
September  19  and  20, 1863. 


GENERAL  HEADQUARTERS. 

Battalion  Ohio  Sharpshooters Capt.  Gershom  M.  Barber. 

li  Ohio  Infantry Lieut.-col.  William  M.  Ward. 

li  Pennsylvania  Cavalry Col.  William  J.  Palmer. 

FOURTEENTH  ARMY  CORPS. 
Miy.-gen.  George  II.  Thomas. 

GEKEBAIi  HEADQUAKTEBS. 

Protost  Ouard — 9th  Michigan  Infantry,*  Col.  John  G.  Parkhnnt. 
Escort — Ist  Ohio  Cavalry,  Company  L,  Capt.  John  D.  Barker. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 

Brig.-gen.  Absalom  Baird. 

First  Brigade, 

Col.  Benjamin  F.  Scribner. 

h  Indiana Lieut.-col.  Daniel  F.  Griffin. 

Ohio Lient.-col.  Obadiah  C.  MaxwelL 

Maj.  William  T.  Beatty. 

Capt.  James  Wamock. 

i  Ohio Col.  Oscar  F.  Moore. 

h  Ohio Maj.  Rue  P.  Hutchins. 

b  Wisconsin Lieut.-col.  John  H.  Ely, 

Capt.  Jacob  W.  Roby. 

Second  Brigade, 
Brig.-gen.  John  C.  Starkweather. 

h  Dlinois Col.  Geza  Mihalotr^. 

Capt.  August  Mauff. 

h  Pennsylvania. Col.  Henry  A.  Hambri^ht 

Wisconsin Lieut.-col.  George  B.  Bingham. 

t  Wisconsin Lieut-col.  Harrison  C.  Hobart 

Capt.  Charles  H.  Walker. 

Third  Brigade,^ 

Brig.-gen.  John  H.  King. 

h  United  States,  1st  Battalion Capt.  Albert  B.  Dod. 

h  United  States,  1st  Battalion Maj.  Sidney  Coolidge. 

Capt.  Robert  E.  A.  Crofton. 

h  United  States,  Ist  Battalion Capt.  George  W.  Smith. 

h  United  States,  2d  Battalion Capt.  Henry  Haymond. 

b  United  States,  1st  Battalion M'ty.  Samuel  K.  Dawson. 

Capt.  Edmund  L.  Smith. 

*  Not  engaged ;  giiarding  trains  and  performing  provost  duty. 

t  For  the  couip<»itiou  of  the  battalions  see  return  of  casualties,  p.  620. 
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ArtiUery, 

Indiana  Light,  4th  Battery  (2d  Brigade).^... Lieat  David  Flansbarg. 

Lieut.  Henry  J.  Willits. 
1st  Michigan  Light,  Battery  A  (1st  Brigade). .Lieut.  George  W.  Van  Pelt 

Lieut.  Almerick  W.  Wilber. 
5th  United  States,  Battery  H  (3d  Brigade)... Lieut.  Howard  M.  Bumhanu 

Lieut.  Joshua  A.  Fessenden. 

SECGSD  DIVWaON. 

Maj.-gen.  James  S.  Negley. 

First  Brigade, 

Brig.-gen.  John  Beatty. 

104th  Illinois. Lieut-col.  Douglas  Hapeman. 

42d  Indiana Lieut-col.  William  T.  B.  McIntireL 

88th  Indiana Col.  George  Humphrey. 

15th  Kentucky... Col.  Marion  C.  Taylor. 

Second  Brigade, 

Col.  Timothy  R.  Stanley. 
Col.  William  L.  Stoughton. 

19th  Dlinois Lieut.-cpl.  Alexander  W.  Baffen. 

11th  Michigan Col.  William  L.  Stoughton. 

Lieut-col.  Melvin  Mudge. 
18th  Ohio Lieut-col.  Charles  H.  Grosreoor. 

T^ird  Brigade, 

Col.  William  Sirwell. 

37th  Indiana Lieut.-col.  William  D.  Ward. 

2l8t  Ohio Lieut.-col.  Dwella  M.  Stoughton. 

Maj.  Arnold  McMahan. 

Capt.  Charles  H.  Vantine. 

74th  Ohio Capt.  Joseph  Fisher. 

78th  Pennsylvania Lieut.-col.  Archibald  Blakeley. 

A  rtillcry. 

Illinois  Light,  Bridges'  Battery  (1st  Brig.)..Capt.  Lyman  Bridges. 

Ist  Ohio  Light,  Battery  G  {'Sd  Britrade) Capt.  Alexander  Marshall. 

let  Ohio  Light,  Battery  M  (2d  Brigade) Capt  Frederick  Schultz. 

THIRD   DIVISION. 

Brig.-gen.  John  M.  Brannan. 

First  Brigade, 

Col.  John  M.  Connell. 

82d  Indiana Col.  Morton  C.  Hunter. 

17th  Ohio Lieut.-col.  Durhin  Ward. 

31st  Ohio Lieut.-col.  Frederick  W.  Lister. 

38ih  Ohio* Col.  Edward  H.  Phelj^. 

*  2Cot  eugngeU :  tndn-guard. 
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Second  Brigade. 

Col.  John  T.  Croxton. 
Col.  William  H.  Hays. 

10th  Indiana. Col.  William  B.  Carroll. 

Lieut.-col.  Marsh  B.  Taylor. 
74th  Indiana. Col.  Charles  W.  Chapman. 

Lieut.- col.  Myron  Baker. 
4th  Kentucky Lieut.-col.  P.  Burgess  Hunt. 

Maj.  Robert  M.  Kelly. 
10th  Kentucky^ Col.  William  H.  Hays. 

Maj.  Gabriel  C.  Wharton. 
14th  Ohio Col.  Henry  D.  Kingsbury. 

Third  Brigade. 

Col.  Ferdinand  Van  Derveer. 

87th  Indiana. Col.  Newell  Gleason. 

2d  Minnesota. Col.  James  George. 

9th  Ohio Col.  Gustave  Kammerling. 

3oth  Ohio Lieut.-ool.  Henry  V.  N.  Boynton. 

Artillery. 

1st  Michigan  Light,  Battery  D  (Ist  Brig.)...Capt:  Josiah  W.  Church. 

Ist  Ohio  Light,  Battery  C  (2d  Brigade) Lieut.  Marco  B.  Gary. 

4th  United  States,  Battery  I  (3d  Brigade)... Lieut.  Frank  G.  Smith. 


FOURTH  DIVISION. 

Maj  .-gen.  Joseph  J.  Reynolds. 

First  Brigade.* 

Col.  John  T.  Wilder. 

92d  Illinois t^ Col.  Smith  D.  Atkins. 

98th  Illinois. Col.  John  J.  Funkhoiiser. 

Lieut.-col.  Edward  Kitchell. 

123d  Illinois G)l.  James  Monroe. 

17th  Indiana. Msg.  William  T.  Jonee. 

72d  Indiana. Col.  Abram  O.  Miller. 

Second  Brigade. 

Col.  Edward  A.  King. 
Col.  Milton  S.  Robinson. 

68th  Indiana. Capt.  Harvey  J.  Espy. 

75th  Indiana.. Col.  Milton  S.  Robinson. 

Lieut.-col.  William  O'Brien. 

101st  Indiana Lient.-col.  Thomas  Doan. 

105th  Ohio Maj.  George  T.  Perkins. 

*  Detached  from  its  division  and  serving  as  mounted  infantry. 


Thinl  Briyadt. 
Brig.-eeD.  Jalm  B.  Tnidiin. 

teih  EeDIDii;. „ Lieat.-«>1.  H.  Kavankagh  IQmi 

Capt.  John  E.  Ildmne^ 

|]th  Ohio-. Col.  Phil>nder  P.  Laae. 

Son  Oliifi. Col.  WUliam  G.  Jnnes. 

Lieiit.-(N>1.  Iliraui  F.  DnTall. 

m  Ohw. Col.  Betyainin  D.  Fewii* 

LieuL-col.  itoogtas  Pomui,  Jt, 

AnUlrry. 
Endiuia  Light,  ISih  Bailer^  (1st  Bri^e)...Capl.  Kli  LUlj. 
[ndi&aa  Light,  lOlh  Bslleiy  t2d  ISri^e)...CapL  Bamnel  J.  Hirrii. 

Li«m.  Robert  G.  Ljitk*v. 
Indiana  Light,  2!sl  Baiter?  (3d  Brigade)...  Capu  Willlain  W.  Aodiea. 


•  TWESTIETH  AKMY  CORPS. 

Uq^-geu.  Alexatideb  McD.  McCdok. 
OKKKIUL  aeA.tMi)iARTeRa. 

riVmnt  Ovari—^^A  Indiana  In&iitiT,  Coniiianv  H,  Capt.  'WiUiatn  J. 
Eteart — 2d  Kentucky  Cavalry,  Cfanpiny  I,  Lieut.  George  W-  L.  B»lra 

L  pmsT  crvisioN. 

Brig.-gen.  JeETeraon  C.  Davis. 


!*^ 


Fint  Brigade.* 
Col.  P.  Sidney  Post. 

59lh  Illinois, Lieiit.-cd.  Joshua  C.  Wintew. 

T'llh  IllinoiB.- .'. Gil.  Jason  Marsh. 

TSlh  Illinois.- Col.  John  £.  Bennett 

22d  Indiana Col.  Michael  Goodipe. 

Wisconsin  Light  Artillery,  5th  Battery Capt.  George  Q.  Gardner. 

Second  Brigade. 
Brig.-gen.  William  P.  Carlin. 
21st  Illinois Col.  John  W.  S.  Alexander. 

Capt  Chester  K.  Knight. 
38th  Illinois LieuL-col.  Daniel  H.  Gilmer. 

Capt.  Willis  G.  Whilehiint 
Slst  Indiana. Cajit.  Nevil  B.  Boone. 

Mig.  Janies  E.  Calloway. 
101st  Ohio Lieut-col.  John  Meeoer. 

Maj.  Bedan  B.  McDonald. 

Capt  Leonanl  D.  Smith. 
Minnesota  Light  Artillery,  2d  Batteryf. Lieut.  Albert  Woodbiiir. 

Lieut  Richard  L.  Dawley. 


1  enginod :  giurdlnr  nip 
.tWUliua  A.  Uolcbklw 


tr  dliliioa  utUlcry. 
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Third  Brigade 

Col.  Hans  C.  Heg. 
Col.  John  A.  Martin. 

2dth  lUinois.. M^.  Samael  D.  Wall. 

Capt  Wesfoid  Taggart. 

35th  Illinois.. Lieut.-col.  William  P.  Chandler. 

8th  Kansaa. Col.  John  A.  Martin. 

Lieut.-coI.  James  L.  Abemethy. 

I5th  Wisconsin.. Lieiit.-col.  Ole  C.  Johnson. 

AViaoonsin  Light  Artillery  (8th  Battery) Lieut.  John  D.  McL^m. 


SECOND  DIVISION. 

Brig.-gen.  Richard  W.  Johnson. 

FirsL  Brigade, 
Brig.-gen.  August  Willich. 

S9th  Illinois.. Lieut.-col.  Duncan  J.  IlalL 

Maj.  William  D.  Williams. 

32d  Indiana. Lieut.-col.  Frank  Erdelmeyer. 

39th  Indiana*.. Col.  Thomas  J.  Harrison. 

15th  Ohio... Lieut-col.  Frank  Askew. 

49th  Ohio Maj.  Samuel  ¥,  Gray. 

Capt  Luther  M.  Strong. 

1st  Ohio  Light  Artillery,  Battery  A Capt  Wilbur  F.  Goodspeed. 

Stcomd  Brigade, 

Col.  Joseph  B.  Dodge. 

79th  Illinois. Col.  Allen  Buckner. 

29th  Indiana.. Lieut.-col.  David  M.  Dunn. 

oOth  Indiana. Lieut-col.  Orrin  D.  Hurd. 

77th  Pennsylvania Col.  Thomas  E.  Rose. 

Capt  Joseph  J.  Lawson. 
Ohio  Light  Artillery,  20th  Battery Capt  Edward  Grosskopff. 

Third  Brigade. 

CoL  Philemon  P.  Baldwin. 
Col.  William  W.  Berry. 

6th  Indiana Lieut-col.  Hagerman  Tripp. 

Maj.  Calvin  D.  Campbell. 
6th  Kentucky Col.  William  W.  Berry. 

Capt.  John  M.  Huston. 

1st  Ohio.. Lieut-col.  Bassett  Langdon. 

93d  Ohio Col.  Hiram  Strong. 

Lieut-col.  William  H.  Martin. 
Indiana  Light  Artillery,  5th  Battery Capt  Peter  Simonson. 

^  Detached  from  its  brigade  and  serrlng  as  mounted  infantrjr. 
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THIRD  DIVTSTON. 

M^j.-gen.  Philip  H.  Sheridan. 

First  Brigade, 

Brig.-gen.  William  H.  Lytic 
Col.  Silas  MiUer. 

36th  niinois. Col.  Silas  Miller. 

Lieut.-coI.  Porter  C.  Olson. 

88th  Illinois Lieut-col.  Alexander  S.  Chadboiin)& 

2l8t  Michigan. Col.  William  B.  McCreeiy. 

Maj.  Seymour  Chase. 
24th  Wisconsin Lieut-col.  Theodore  S.  West 

Maj.  Carl  von  Baumbach. 
Indiana  Light  Artillery^  11th  Battery Capt.  Arnold  Sutermeister. 

Second  Brigade. 

Col.  Bernard  Laiboldt. 

44th  Illinois. Lieut-col.  Wallace  W.  Barrett 

73d  Illinois Col.  James  ¥.  Jaquess. 

2d  Missouri Lieut-col.  Arnold  Beck. 

15th  Missouri Col.  Joseph  Conrad. 

1st  Missouri  Light  Artillery,  Battery  G  *...Lieut.  Gustavus  Schueler. 

Third  Brigade. 

Col.  Luther  P.  Bradley. 
Col.  Nathan  H.  Walworth. 

22d  Illinois. Lieut-col.  Francis  Swanwick. 

27th  Illinois Col.  Jonathan  B.  Miles. 

42d  Illinois Col.  Nathan  H.Walworth. 

Lieut.-col.  John  A.  Hottenstine. 

Slst  Illinois Lieut-col.  Samuel  B.  Raymond. 

1st  Illinois  Light  Artillery,  Battery  C Capt.  Mark  H.  Prescott ' 


TWENTY-FIRST  ARMY  CORPS. 
Maj. -gen.  Thomas  L.  Crittenden. 

GENERAL  HEADQUARTERS. 

Etcort — 15th  Illinois  Cavalry,  Company  K,  Capt.  Samuel  B.  Sherer. 

FIRST   DIVLSION. 

Brig.-gen.  Thomas  J.  Wood. 

First  Brigade. 
Col.  George  P.  Buell. 

100th  Illinois Col.  Frederick  A.  Bartleson. 

Maj.  Charles  M.  Hammond. 

58th  Indiana Lieut-col.  James  T.  Kmbree. 

13th  Michigan Col.  Jashua  B.  Culver. 

Maj.  Willard  G.  Eaton. 
26th  Ohio Lieut-col.  William  H.  Young. 

*  Capt  Henry  Hescock,  chief  of  division  artillery. 
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Second  Brigade.* 

Brig.-gen.  George  D.  Wagner. 

15th  iDdiana. Col.  Gustavus  A.Wood. 

40th  Indiana^ Col.  John  W.  Blake. 

57th  Indiana. Lieut.-ool.  George  W.  Lennard. 

97th  Ohio Lieut.-col.  Milton  Barnes. 

Third  Brigade, 

Col.  Charles  G.  Marker. 

3d  Kentucky Col.  Henry  C.  Dunlap. 

64th  Ohio... Col.  Alexander  Mcllvain. 

65th  Ohio Lieut.-col.  Horatio  N.  Whitbeck, 

Maj.  Samuel  C.  Brown. 

Capt.  Thomas  Powell. 
125th  Ohio Col.  Emerson  Opdjcke. 

Artillery, 

Indiana  Light,  8th  Battery  (Ist  Brigade)... Capt  George  Estep. 
Indiana  Light,  10th  Battery  *  (2d  Brigade) ..Lieut.  William  A.  Naylor. 
Ohio  Light,  6th  Battery  (3d  Brigade) Capt.  Cullen  Bradley. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 

Mm'.-gen.  John  M.  Palmer. 

First  Brigade. 

Brig.-gen.  Charles  Cruft. 

3lBt  Indiana.^ Col.  John  T.  Smith. 

Ist  Kentuckyf.. Lieut.-col.  Alva  K.  Hadlock, 

2d  Kentucky Col.  Thomas  D.  Sedgewick. 

90th  Ohio Col.  Charles  H.  Kippey. 

Second  Brigade, 

Brig.-gen.  William  B.  Hazen. 

9th  Indiana Col.  Isaac  C.  B.  Suman. 

6th  Kentucky Col.  George  T.  Shackelford. 

Lieut.  Richard  Rockingham. 

Maj.  Richard  T.  Whitaker. 

4l8t  Ohio Col.  Aquila  Wiley. 

124th  Ohio Col.  Oliver  H.  Payne. 

Maj.  James  B.  Hampson. 

Third  Brigade, 

Col.  William  Grose. 

84th  Illinois. Col.  Louis  H.  Waters. 

36th  Indiana. Lieut-col.  Oliver  H.  P.  Carey. 

Maj.  Gilbert  Trusler. 

23d  Kentucky Lieut-col.  James  C.  Foy. 

6th  Ohio Col.  Nicholas  L.  Anderson. 

Maj.  Samuel  C.  Erwui. 
24th  Ohio Col.  David  J.  Higgins. 

*  At  Chattanooga,  and  not  engaged. 

t  Five  companies  detached  as  wagon-guard. 
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ArlUlery, 
Capt.  William  E.  Standart 

let  Ohio  Light,  Battery  B  (Ist  Brigade) Lieut.  Norman  A.  Baldwin. 

Ist  Ohio  Light,  Battery  F  (2d  Brigade) Lieut.  Giles  J.  Cockerill. 

4th  Uoited  States,  Battery  H  (3d  Brigade)..Lieut.  Harrv  C.  Gushing. 
4th  United  States,  BaUery  M  (3d  Brigade)..Lieut.  Francis  D.  L.  RusselL 

Unaitachtd, 
110th  Illinois  (battalion)* Capt  E.  Hibbard  Topping. 

THIRD  DIVISION. 

Brig.-gen.  Horatio  P.  Van  Cleve. 

First  Brigade, 

Brig.-gen.  Samuel  Beatty. 

7»th  Indiana., Col.  Frederick  Knefler. 

9th  Kentucky Col.  George  H.  Cram. 

17th  Kentucky.. Col.  Alexander  M.  Stont. 

19th  Ohio Lieut.-col.  Henry  G.  Stratum. 

Second  Brigade 

Col.  George  F.  Dick. 

44th  Indiana. Lieut.-col.  Simeon  C.  Aldrich. 

86th  Indiana. Maj.  Jacob  C.  Dick. 

13th  Ohio Lieut.-col.  Elhannon  M.  Mast 

Capt.  Horatio  G.  Coegrove. 
59th  Ohio Lieut-col.  Granville  A.  Fnunbei. 

Third  Brigade, 
Col.  Sidney  M.  Barnes. 

3.5th  Indiana. Maj.  John  P.  Diifficy. 

8th  Kentucky Lieut.K'ol.  James  D.  Mayhew. 

Maj.  John  S.  Clark. 

21st  Kentucky! Col.  S.Woodson  Price. 

SlbtOhio Col.  Richard  W.  McClain. 

Lieut.-col.  Charles  H.Wood. 
99th  Ohio Col.  Peter  T.  Swaine. 

Artillery. 

Indiana  Light,  7th  Battery .' Capt.  George  R.  Swallow. 

Pennsylvania  Light,  26th  Battery Capt.  Alanson  J.  Stevens. 

Lieut.  Samuel  M.  McDowell. 
"Wisconsin  Light,  3d  Battery Lieut  Cortland  Livingston. 

RESERVE  CORPS. 
Maj.-gen.  Gordon  Granger. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 

Brig.-gen.  James  B.  Steedman. . 

First  Brigade.. 

Brig.-gen.  AValter  C.  Whitaker. 

96th  Illinois Col.  Thomas  E.  Champion. 

115th  Illinois Col.  Jesse  H.  Moore. 

*  Not  engaged.  t  At  Whitesides,  Tenn.,  and  not  engaged. 
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S-lth  Indiana. Col.  Nelson  Trusler. 

22d  Michigan* Col.  Heber  Le  Favour. 

Lieut.-col.  William  Sanborn. 

Capt.  Alonzo  M.  Keeler. 

40th  Ohio Lieut.-col.  William  Jones. 

S9th  Ohio* Col.  Caleb  H.  Carlton. 

Capt.  Isaac  C.  Nelson. 
Ohio  Light  Artillery,  18th  Battery Capt.  Charles  C.  Aleshire. 

Second  Brigade. 
Col.  John  G.  Mitchell. 

'78th  Illinois. Lieut.-col.  Carter  Van  Vleck. 

Lieut.  George  Green. 
98th  Ohio... Capt.  Moses  J.  Urquhart 

Capt.  Armstrong  J.  Tliomas. 

113th  Ohio Lieut.-col.  Darius  B.  Warner. 

12l8t  Ohio.. Lieut-col.  Henry  B.  Banning. 

Ist  Illinois  Light  Artillery,  Battery  M Lieut.  Thomas  Burton. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 

Second  Brigade. 

Col.  Daniel  McCook. 

85th  Illinois Col.  Caleb  J.  Dilworth. 

86th  Illinois Lieut.-col.  David  W.  Magee. 

12oth  Illinois Col.  Oscar  F.  Harmon. 

52d  Ohio Maj.  James  T.  Holmes. 

69th  Ohio Lieut.-col.  Joseph  II.  Brigham. 

2d  Illinois  Light  Artillery,  Battery  I Capt.  Charles  M.  Bamett. 


CAVALRY  CORPS. 
Brig.-gen.  Robert  B.  Mitchell. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 

Col.  Edward  M.  McCook. 

FiTBt  Brigade. 

Col.  Archibald  P.  Campbell. 

2d  Michigan .*. #.Mig.  Leonidas  S.  Scranton. 

9th  Pennsylvania. Lieut.-col.  Roewell  M.  Russell. 

1st  Tennessee Lieut.-col.  James  P.  Brownlow. 

Second  Brigade. 

Col.  Daniel  M.  Ray. 

2d  Indiana Maj.  Joseph  B.  Presdee. 

4th  Indiana Lieut.-col.  John  T.  Deweese. 

2d  Tennessee. Lieut.-col.  William  R.  Cook. 

Ist  Wisconsin Col.  Oscar  H.  La  Grange. 

Ist  Ohio  Light  Artillery,  Battery  D  (section). ..Lieut.  Nathaniel  M.  NewelL 

•  Temporarily  attached. 


ADDENDA. 

tiird  Brigade. 
Ori.LiMkaWatkiiML 

-__ CoL  WkkliHe  Coopn. 

Iicut^.L  WUliwn  T.  HoKiadL 

.».__.«_...  ..U..U.M4.  Loui*  A.  Gnux. 

ttCfiiSp  nmsKHC.  _^| 

Bftg.-gtn.  Ocor^  Crook.  ^^H 

Fint  BrifoJt.  ^^M 

CoL  Kobot  H.  G.  ULoiT.  ^H 

> UeuL-oal.  Boben  KMb^B 

„ M»j.  Umnce  Qnr.  W 

- LieaL-cnl.  JuMtJ.SAM. 

C«pl.  Jame.  B.  MaUTn. 

SKimd  Briyadt. 

Od.  EULoDg. 

_ Col.  TTiomait  P.  Nieholu. 

UeiU.-«J.  VBlentioe  Vupf 

Illy.  Thanuw  J.  Patten. 

LieuL-ooL  Cbu-lM.  B.  SeM. 

Li«>ut.-nil.  Oliver  P.  Bobie, 


Cbiogo  (nUoou]  Board  of  IVade  BaUerT-...CapL  Junes  IT.  Slok«s. 
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Jtetum  of  Casualties  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  commanded  by 
Major-general  Wm.  S.  RasECRANS,  at  Vie  Battle  of  Chickamauga, 
6a.,  September  19  and  20, 1803* 


Command. 


GENERAL  HEADQ'RTERS. 

10th  Ohio  Infantry   

15th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry 

Total  General  Headquarters 

FOURTEENTH  ARMY 
CORPS. 

Mf^'.-gen.  George  II.  Thoscas. 
Staff 


FIRST  DIVISION. 

Brig.-gen.  Absalom  Baird. 

First  Brigade. 

Col.  Benjamin  F.  Scribner. 

38th  Indiana 

2d  Ohio 

33<iOhio 

94th  Ohio 

10th  Wisconsin 

1st  Michigan  Light  Art.,  Bat  A. 

Total  First  brigade 


Second  Brigade. 

Brig.-gen.  John  C.  Starkweather. 

Staff 

24th  Illinois 

79th  Pennsylvania. 

1st  Wisconsin 

21st  Wisconsin 

Indiana  Light  Art.,  4th  Battery... 

Total  Second  brigade 


Killed. 


C 

8 


1 
1 
2 

•  • 

2 
1 


1 
1 


6 


? 


«  S3 


12 
8 

12 
2 
9 
5 


48 


18 

15 

23 

2 

1 


59 


Wounded. 


e 

o 


3 
3 
4 
1 
3 


14 


1 
9 
5 
5 
4 


24 


54 
47 
59 
21 
52 
7 


240 


67 
62 
79 
39 
14 


261 


Captured  or 
mijiBiog. 


e 

o 


6 

4 

1 

13 


24 


3 
1 
4 
9 
1 


18 


? 


|a 


1 

3 


39 
116 

79 

21 
132 

12 


399 


53 
41 
73 
67 
4 


238 


6 

8) 


1 
5 


6 


109 
181 
160 

46 
211 

25 


732 


1 
151 
125 
188 
121 
20 


606 


*  Losses  also  sustained  by  the  troops  engafi^cd  atChickamauga  in  the  skirmishes  at  Rossville, 
Lookout  Church,  and  Dry  Valley,  Georgia,  .September  2l8t,  and  at  Missionary  Kidge  and  Shal- 
low Ford  Gap,  Tennessee,  September  22d,  are  included. 
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ADDENDA. 


Return  of  Casualties  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  etc. — Continued. 


Ck>MMAlfD. 


Third  Brigade. 
Brig.-gen.  John  H.  King. 

15th  U.  a,  A,  C,  E,  F,  G,  and  H, 

l8t  Battln.,  and  £,  2d  Battln... 
16th  U.  S.,  A,  B,  D,  F,  and  H,  Ist 

Battln.,  and  B,  C,  and  D.  2d  Batt. 
18th  U. S.,  B,  D,  E,  F, G,  and  H,  Ist 

Battln.,  and  G  and  II,  3d  Battln. 

18th  U.  S.,  2d  Battalion 

19th  U.  S.,  A,  B,  C,  E,  F, G,  and  H, 

let  Battln.,  and  A,  2d  Battln... 
5th  U.  S.  Artillery,  Battery  H 

Total  Third  brigade 

Total  First  divifiion 


SECOND  DIVISION. 

Maj.-gen.  James  S.  N^ley. 

First  Brigade, 

Brig.-gen.  John  Beatty. 

104th  Illinois 

42d  Indiana 

88th  Indiana 

15th  Kentuckv 

Bridges'  Illinois  Battery 

Total  First  brigade 


Second  Brigade, 

Col.  Timothy  R.  Stanley.* 
Col.  William  L.  Stoughton. 


19th  Illinois 

11th  Michigan 

18th  Ohio 

let  Ohio  Light  Art.,  Battery  M... 

Total  Second  brigade 


Killed. 


I 
o 


1 


1 
1 


17 


1 


9 

2 

19 
13 

2 
12 


57 


164 


2 
1 
3 
5 
6 


16 


10 
4 
5 


19 


Wounded. 


o 

m 
o 


2 

3 

4 
3 

4 
2 


18 


56 


6 
3 


13 


4 
4 
6 


14 


1 


a 


47 
16 

67 

78 

13 
16 


237 


738 


40 
49 
29 
42 
16 


176 


41 
38 

49 
4 


Captured  or 

Uiissing. 


S 
8 

o 


6 

10 

2 
2 


26 


68 


1 


1  = 

J5  9 


96 
164 

66 

48 

110 
13 


497 


1134 


16 
50 
14 
14 
4 


93 


lo 
19 
14 


fee 


160 

196 

158 
145 

136 
44 


839 


2177 


64 
106 
52 
62 
26 


310 


71 

66 

74 

4 


132  I      11      43  1    215 


*  Wounded  September  20th. 
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of  Casualties  in  the  Army  of  the  Oumberland,  etc. — Continued. 


COMlCAirD. 


Third  Brigade. 
)1.  William  Sirwell. 


lana 


n&ylvania 

.1  Third  brigade 

1  Second  division 


THIRD  DIVISION. 

gen.  John  M.  Brannan. 


First  Brigade, 
1.  John  M.  Connell. 


ana. 


igan  Light  Art.,  Battery  D 
,1  First  brigade 


Second  Brigade. 

.  John  T.  Croxton.* 
.  William  H.  Hays. 


lana 

iuna 

iic'kv 

itucky 

o 

Light  Art.,  Battery  C 

.1  Second  brigade 


KUled. 


t 

i 


1 
1 


2 
2 


-s  a 

.9  3) 


28 
1 


29 


64 


19 
15 
13 


47 


22 
20 
25 
20 
35 
4 


126 


WouDded. 


e 
s 

isted 
en. 

e 

=  9 

o 

u 

31 


1 

11 

7 

1 


20 


6 

11 

13 

9 

8 


47 


7 

80 
2 
2 


91 


399 


67 

103 

127 

6 


303 


130 
114 
144 
125 
159 
9 


681 


Captured  or 
miasiug. 


t 

1-. 

% 

J3« 

B 

flS 

o 

U 

11 


11 


18 


2 
3 


2 

120 
6 
3 


131 


277 


21 

18 

22 

4 


65 


5 

10 

9 

10 

43 


77 


t 


9 

243 

9 

6 


266 


791 


111 

151 

169 

11 


442 


166 
157 
191 
166 
245 
13 


938 


Wounded  September  20th. 
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ADDENDA. 


Heturn  of  Casualties  in  the  Army  of  the  Cuwherland,  etc. — ContiDued, 


COmfAKD. 


Third  Brigade, 

Col.  Ferdinand  Van  Derveer. 

87th  Indiana 

2d  Minnesota. 

9th  Ohio 

3oth  Ohio 

4th  U.  S.  Artillery,  Battery  I 

Total  Third  brigade. 

Total  Third  division 


FOURTH  DIVISION. 

Maj.-gen.  Joseph  J.  Reynolds. 
Staff. 


First  Brigade, 

Col.  John  T.  AVilder. 

92a  Illinois 

98th  Illinois 

12:M  lilinois 

17th  Indiana 

72d  Indiana 

Indiana  Light  Art.,  18th  Battery. 

Total  First  brigade 


Second  Brigade, 

Col.  Edward  A.  King.* 
Col.  Milton  S.  liobinson. 


68th  Indiana 

75th  Indiana 

101st  Indiana 

105th  Ohio 

Indiana  Light  Art.,  19th  Battery. 


Total  Second  brigade 


Killed. 


• 

e 

•2  . 

«  9 

o 

.S  if 

e 

qS 

o 

H 

2 
2 


11 


18 


33 
34 
46 
19 
1 


133 


306 


2 
2 
1 
4 
3 
1 


13 


15 

17 

11 

3 

2 


Woanded. 


o 
o 

fB 

O 


4 
6 
9 
7 
1 


27 


94 


2 
2 
2 
2 
1 


5 
4 
5 
4 
1 


48  i  19 
•  Killed  September  20th. 


1 


9  ° 


138 
101 
176 
132 
20 


667 


1552 


20 
29 
11 

8 
15 

2 


85 


103 

104 

85 

37 

15 


344 


Captared  or 
miasiDg. 


e 

o 


2 

1 
1 


11 


1 

2 
1 
2 


8 
49 
15 
26 


98 


240 


2 

2 

9 
2 

2 


11 

11 

17 

24 
o 


65 


.^  I 


5 

to 

i 

M 


190 
192 
249 
187 
22 


840 


2221 


2 


26 
35 
24 
16 
21 
3 


125 


137 

138 

119 

70 

20 


484 
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•n  of  GamaUies  in  ihe  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  etc, — Continued, 


COMMAIID. 


Third  Brigade, 

ig.-gen.  John  B.  Turchin. 

:entucky 

)hio 

)hio 

lio 

la  Light  Art.,  21st  Battery... 

otal  Third  brigade 

otal  Fourth  division 

otal  Fourteenth  army  corps 


S^TIETII  ARMY  CORPS, 
gen.  Alex.  McD.  McCJook. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 

g.-gen.  Jefferson  C.  Davis. 

Second  Brigade* 

g.-gen.  William  P.  Carlin. 

linois 

llinois 

idiana 

:)liio 

Dtal  Second  brigade 


Third  Brigade, 

Col.  Hans  C.  Heg.f 
Col.  John  A.  Martin. 


llinois 
llinois. 


3 
2 
V^isconsin 4 


iinsas. 


otal  Third  brigade. 


Killed. 


1 


40 


2 
2 


7 

5 

11 

6 


29 


90 


624 


9 


20 

13 

4 

10 


47 


10 

14 

28 

9 


61 


Wounded. 


e 

o 


8 
1 
3 
6 


18 


47 


228 


6 
8 
4 
6 


24 


11 
6 
9 
6 


31 


1 


38 
35 

62 
62 
12 


209 


638 


3327 


64 
79 
56 
76 


275 


160 

125 

156 

47 


488 


8 
2 


12 


Captured  or 

mlaslDg. 

i 

isted 
en. 

m 

O 

S^ 

4 

29 

2 

20 

•  •  • 

14 

•  •• 

17 

•  •» 

6 

80 

14 

162 

112 

1813 

138 
76 
21 
51 


286 


23 
13 
25 
43 


I 


86 
63 
91 
91 

12 


343 


954 
6144 


238 

180 

87 

146 


651 


205 
160 
220 
111 


104  1    696 


t  brigade,  Col.  P.  Sidney  Post  commanding,  not  engaged. 


t  Killed  Sept  19th. 
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ADDENDA. 


Betum  of  Casxialties  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  etc, — Continued. 


COMMASnO. 


Artillery, 

Capt.  William  A.  HotchkiflS. 

Minnesota  Light,  2d  Battery 

Total  Artillery 

« 

Total  First  division 


SECOND  DIVISION. 

Brig.-gen.  Bichard  W.  Johnson. 
Staff. 


First  Brigade, 

Brig.-gen.  August  AVillich. 

Staff. 

89th  Illinois 

32d  Indiana 

39th  Indiana* 

loth  Oliio 

49th  Ohio 

1st  Ohio  Light  Art.,  Battery  A 

Total  First  brigade 


Second  Brigade. 
Col.  Joseph  B.  Dodge. 


Staff. 

79th  Illinois 

29th  Indiana 

30th  Indiana 

77th  Pennsylvania 

Ohio  Light' Art..  20th  Battery 

Total  Second  brigade 


KiUed. 


1  • 

m 

cS 

o 

u 

16 


1 
4 
1 


2 
o 


108 


10 

20 

5 

9 

10 
2 


66 


3 
9 
8 
3 


Wounded. 


8 


56 


6 
4 
3 
2 
2 
1 


17 


1 
1 
5 
5 
4 


764 


1 
83 

/  / 

32 
75 
57 
13 


338 


1 

20 
87 
50 
24 


Captared  or 
xuJjsing. 


O 


15 


2 

6 
/ 
4 
9 


a  a 


390 


28 
20 


33 

28 

4 


113 


5 

91 

62 

57 

64 
o 


23  .  16  I     184  I  28  I     281  1     536 


1349 


o 

ad 

132 

122 

40 

120 

99 

20 


535 


9 
121 
172 
126 
IW 

4 


*  Detached  from  brigade  and  serring  as  mounted  infaiitr7. 
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Jietum  of  Casualties  in  the  Army  of  the  Oumberland,  etc. — Continued. 


COMMAITD. 


Third  Brigade, 

Coi.  Philemon  P.  Baldwin.* 
Col.  William  W.  Berry. 

Staff:..... 

6th  Indiana < 

5th  Kentucky 

1st  Ohio 

93d  Ohio 

Indiana  Light  Art,  5th  Battery. 

Total  Third  brigade 

Total  Second  division 


THIRD  DIVISION. 

M^j.-gen.  Philip  H.  Sheridan. 


First  Brigade. 

Brig.-pren.  AVilliara  II.  Lytle.f 
Col.  Silas  Miller. 

Staff*. 

3Gth  Illinois 

88th  Illinois... 

2l8t  Michigan 

24th  Wisconsin 

Indiana  Light  Art.,  11th  Battery... 

Total  First  brigade 


Second  Brigade, 

Col.  Bernard  Laiboldt. 

44th  Illinois 

73d  Illinois 

2d  Missouri 

15th  Missouri 

1st  Missouri  Light  Art.,  Battery  G 

Total  Second  brigade 

•  Killed  September  19tb. 
Vol.  IV.— 40 


Killed. 

Wounded. 

Captnred  or 

miiisiug. 

t 

Id 

• 

e 

{! 

Id 

8 

.sg 

n 

Is 

8 

isS 

-53 

m 

aB 

e 

-59 

o 

u 

O 

M 

0 

w 

•  •  ■ 

1 

1 

•  •• 

2 

11 

6 

110 

•  •■ 

31 

»2 

12 

6 

73 

2 

30 

1 

12 

5 

93 

•  •  • 

33 

•  •  ■ 

15 

3 

83 

2 

27 

•  •  • 

5 

1 

1 
20 

6 

•  •  • 

4 

1 

52 

365 

122 

17 

131 

53 

887 

36 

518 

1 
3 

17 

•  •  • 

6 

'95 

•  •• 

•  •• 

"26 

•  ■  • 

12 

7 

55 

»•• 

14 

1 

15 

4 

69 

2 

15 

•  •  • 

3 

4 

69 

•  •• 

29 

■  •  • 

5 

3 

1 
22 

11 

•  «  • 

0 

4 

50 

299 

82 

•  •  • 

6 

5 

55 

1 

33 

2 

11 

4 

53 

3 

19 

1 

6 

2 

54 

1 

28 

2 

9 

5 

62 

•  •  • 

22 

•  •  • 

5 

1 

■  •  • 

16 

3 

1 
6 

33 

227 

102 

2 

160 
126 
142 
130 
9 

668 

1642 


1 

141 

88 

106 

105 

19 

460 


100 
92 
92 

100 
6 

389 


t  Killed  September  20th. 


Eetum  of  Casualties  in  the  Army  oj 

the  Cumherland,  efe. 

-Coatinoed. 

™^ 

Wonodpi 

Cap 
n. 

iredor 

e 

1^ 

i 

ii 

1 

If 

! 

Third  Brigade. 

Col.  Lulher  P.  Bradley .• 
Col.  Kalhan  H.  Wulworth. 

... 

23 

12 
18 

5 
4 
4 
3 

71 

119 
89 
4 

2 

"i 

2 

29 
ID 

4 
16 

lu  lilinniB  Liglit  Art,  Batlery  C... 

4 

6 

62 

16 

S-iH 

5 

59 

16 

135 

54 
163 

884 

13 

343 

Total  Twentieth  army  rorpe  ... 

49 

374 

2.}35 

84 

ll&l 

4334 

TWESTY-FIRST  ARMY 
CORI-S. 

H^.-gen.  Thomas  L,  Crittendei! 

Escorts 

... 

... 

3 

... 

3 

Brig.-gen.  Tlinmaa  J.  Wood. 

Staff. 

1 

I 

Finl  Brigade. 

Col.  George  P.  BucU. 

4 

8 

23 
U 

2;( 
u 

6 
5 

6 

III 

114 

i;m 

2 
3 

2 
9 

31 
43 
24 
120 

l\i 

Total  First  brigade 

71 

23 

420 

m 

Thin!  llriffadt-i 

Col.  Charlen  G.  Ilarker. 

! 

1 

4 

12 

12 

Ifi 

J7 

... 

22  !     lis 

2  1      4« 
8         ft-. 

3  <      81 
is"     3tJ4 

IS  ,     1<I3 

Tulnl  TliirJ  brigade- 

.■.S    ~332 

ii(Chiill>riiK«^ai>i]  DDttDgigcd 
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Jtetum  of  CasuaUies  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  eic. — Contiuued. 


COMMAITD. 


Artillery, 

Indiana  Light,  8th  Battery* 

Ohio  Light,  6th  Battery f 

Total  Artillery 

Total  First  division 

SECOND  DIVISION. 

Mi^.-gen.  John  M.  Palmer. 
Staff. 

First  Brigade, 

Brig.-gen.  Charles  Craft. 

3Ist  Imliana 

Ist  Kentucky  (battalion) 

2d  Kentucky 

90th  Ohio 

Total  First  brigade 

Second  Brigade. 

Brig.-gen.  William  B.  Hazen. 

9th  Indiana 

6th  Kentucky 

4l8tOhio 

r24thOhio 

Total  Second  br igmle 

Tliird  Brigade. 

Col.  William  Grose. 

Staff 

84th  Illinois 

36th  Indiana 

23d  Kentucky 

6th  Ohio 

24th  Ohio 

Total  Third  brigade 

*  Attxtcbed  to  First  brigade. 


KUIed. 


C 

O 


12 


1 
2 


1 

•  ■ 

1 


Is 


1 
1 


120 


4 
2 
9 
5 


20 


11 

9 

6 

lo 


41 


12 
13 
10 
13 
3 


8 
o 


44 


2 

1 

O 

2 


10 


8 
t 

5 
5 


25 


2 

10 
3 
8 
3 


61  I  26 


unded. 

Captnred  or 
missing. 

Enlisted 
men. 

1 

Enlisted 
men. 

9 

•  •• 

7 

•     7 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

9 

16 

7 

700 

185 

,   2 

1 

59 

•  •• 

17 

25 

•  •  • 

3 

59 

•  •• 

18 

60 

1 

14 

203 

1 

52 

83 

1 

21 

88 

1 

10 

95 

•  •  • 

9 

87 

«  •  • 

2 

34 

353 

74 

% 

3 

•  ■• 

81 

•  •  • 

9 

89 

•  •• 

17 

49 

•  •  • 

6 

94 

1 

16 

57 

•  •  • 

1 

16 

373 

64 

17 
9 


26 


1070 


6 


83 
31 
92 

84 


290 


126 
118 
115 
141 


500 


3 

105 

129 

69 

132 

517 


t  AtUched  to  Tbird  brigade. 
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ADDENDA. 


Return  of  Camaltles  in  the  Army  of  the  Oumberland,  etc, — Contmued. 


Command. 


ArtUlery. 

Capt.  "William  E.  Standart. 

Ist  Ohio  Light,  Battery  B* 

l8t  Ohio  Light,  Battery  Ff 

4th  United  States,  Battery  IIJ 

4th  United  States,  Battery  MJ 

Total  Artillery 

Total  Second  divbion 


THIRD  DIVISION. 

Brig.-gen.  Horatio  P.  Van  Cleve. 
Staff. 

First  Brigade, 

Brig.-gen.  Samuel  Beatty. 

79th  Indiana 

9th  Kentucky 

17th  Kentucky 

19th  Ohio.....' 


Total  First  brigade. 


Second  Brigade. 

Col.  George  F.  Dick. 

44ih  Indiana 

8t)th  Indiana 

18th  Ohio 

69th  Ohio 

Total  Second  brigade... 


Third  Brigade. 
Col.  Sidney  M.  Barnes. 


3-")th  Indiana . 
8th  Kentucky 

ol8t  Oliio 

91)th  Ohio 


Total  Tliird  brigade 


KiUed. 


e 

o 


12 


1. 


1 
1 

5 
2 


9 


122 


1 
2 
5 

_7 

15 


o 

1 
3 

0    I 


11 


5 
4 
8 
3 


Wounded. 


J 

•o 

it 

«S 

o 

.^  a> 

m 

ca 

o 

u 

1 


64 


2 

4 

2 
o 


10 


9 
3 
4 
1 


t" 


17 


3 
*) 

1 


8 
8 

16 
6 


38 


9G7 


42 
41 

103 

58 


244 


52 
28 
43 
40 


163 


20 
45 
34 

28 


20  I     8        12 


Captured  or 
missing. 


e 

9 

o 


1 

1 


o 

1 

4. 


11 

e  s 


4 
2 


19^ 


9 

12 
15 
23 


59 


10 
21 

28 


35 
27 
51 
24 


5 

c 

u 

< 


13 
12 

S 


55 


136S 


DO 

60 

1 2*) 

IK) 


331 


74 

5.S 
74 

7S 


2         81  1     27i» 


1  •»— 


05 

79 
9S 


•  Attached  to  First  brigade.        t  Attached  to  Secoud  brigade.        J  Attached  to  Third  bri^ad*. 
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Upturn  of  CkimdUies  in  the  Army  of  the  Oumberland,  etc, — Continued. 


ComiAKD. 


Artillery, 

Indiana  Li^bt,  7th  Battery 

Pennsylvania  Light,  26ih  Battery 
Wiscomiin  Light,  3d  Battery 

Total  Artillery 

Total  Third  division 

Total  Twenty-first  army  corps. 

RESERVE  CORPS. 

Maj.-gen.  Gordon  Granger. 

Staff. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 

Brig.-gen.  James  B.  Steedman. 

First  Brigade, 

Brig.-gen.  Walter  C.  Whitaker. 

Staff. 

96th  Illinois 

lloth  Illinois 

84th  Indiana 

22d  Michigan* 

40th  Ohio 

89th  Ohio* 

Ohio  Light  Artillery,  18th  Battery 

Total  First  brigade 

Second  Brigade. 
Col.  John  G.  Mitchell. 


78th  Illinois 

98th  Ohio 

113th  Ohio 

12l8tOhio 

1st  Illinois  Light  Art.,  Battery  M.. 

Total  Second  brigade 

Total  First  division 


Killed. 

Wounded. 

Captured  or 
miiuiiDg. 

e 

S 
§ 

•  •  • 

1 

•  •  ■ 

1 

7 

31 

1 

•  •• 

•  ■  • 

2 
3 

■  •  • 

2 
2 

■  ■  • 

9 

1 

2 
1 
2 

■  •  ■ 

6 
15 

Id 

o 

•  •• 

1 

•  •  • 

1 

36 
144 

•  •• 

1 
9 
9 
6 
3 
8 
2 
2 

40 

8 
3 
8 
7 

•  •  • 

26 
66 

1  • 

Is 

=  a 

8 
1 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1 
13 

28 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

2 

1 

•  •• 

14 

•  •  • 

13 

•  •  ■ 

30 

4 

1 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 
■  ■  • 

5 
35 

-59 

'  { 
2 

8 

.13 

13 

11 

3 

34 

12 

49 

291 

668 

289 

2238 

671 

"*39 
20 
20 
32 
17 
17 

125 
142 
91 
93 
94 
61 
8 

9 
13 

247 
11 

158 

145 

16 

7 

20 

7 
2 

52 
197 

614 

69 
38 
90 
76 
9 

488 

58 

12 

12 

7 

1 

282 

90 

896 

578 

i 


9 
17 
26 


52 


_962^ 
3403 


1 
225 

183 
133 
389 
132 
253 
10 


1326 


156 
63 

131 
99 
12 


461 


Temporarily  attached. 
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Return  of  CaauaUies  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  etc. — Continued. 


Command. 


SiXrOND  DIVISION. 

Second  Brigade. 

Col.  Daniel  McCk)ok. 

85th  Illinois 

86th  Illinois 

12oth  Illinois 

62d01iio 

69th  Ohio 

2d  Illinois  Light  Art.,  Battery  I... 

Total  Second  brigade* 

Total  Reserve  corps 


CAVALRY  CORPS. 
Brig.-gen.  Robekt  B.  Mitchell. 

FIRST  DIVISrON. 

Col.  Edward  M.  McCook. 

First  Brigade. 

Col.  Archibald  P.  Campbell. 

2d  Michigan 

9th  Pennsylvania 

1st  Tennessee 


Total  First  brigade. 


Second  Brigfule. 

Col.  Daniel  M.  Rav. 

2d  Indiana 

4th  Indiana 

2d  Te  n  n  essee 

Ist  Wisconsin 

Total  Second  brigade... 


KiUed. 


C 

m 
o 


16 


Third  Brhjnde, 
Col.  Louis  D.  Watkins. 

4th  Kentucky 

5th  Keiuuckv 

6th  Kentucky 

Total  Third  brigade 

Total  First  division 


.s  it 
-53 
u 


199 


1 
1 


Wounded. 


• 

•o 

I 

^^ 

o 

«  r 

o 

—  0* 

€ 

=  a 

O 

W 

66 


14 


910 


4 
2 

9 


10 


1 

6 


Captured  or 
uiissiiig. 


^ 

-3 

c 

9     . 

a> 

m  " 

c 

~   9 

IS 

-is 

o 

M 

35 


6        1 


4 
2 

9 


18 


596 


9 

3 
1 


6 


11 


23 


8 
9 


90 

IS 

120 


245 


s 

s 


34 


1822 


n 

3 
1 


15 


5 
9 
3 
6 


23 


95 
20 

J  51 
284 


*  Losses  in  detail  are  not  of  record. 
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JRetum  of  CamaMes  in  the  Army  of  tJie  Cumberland,  etc, — Continued. 


Command. 


SECOND  DIVISION. 

Brig.-gen.  George  Crook. 

First  Brigade. 

Col.  Robert  H.  G.  Minty. 

8d  Indiana  (detachment) 

4th  Michigan 

7th  Pennsylvania 

4th  United  States 


Total  First  brigade. 


Second  Brigade. 
Col.  Eli  Long. 


2d  Kentucky. 

1st  Ohio 

3d  Ohio 

4th  Ohio 


Total  Second  brigade. 
Total  Second  division. 
Total  Cavalry  corps... 


Killed. 


c 


1 

•  • 

1 


pa 


1 

4 
1 


6 


11 
1 
2 
3 


17 


23 


28 


Wounded. 


C 

o 

o 


6 


-S  Si 


3 
11 
13 

6 


32 


45 
13 

7 
9 


74 


106 


129 


Captured  or 
.  miiviiug. 


e 

«i 
o 

m 
c 


2 


11 


r3 

-53 


6 
1 
1 


8 


2 

7 

8 

19 


36 


44 
289 


6 


3 

19 
19 

7 


48 


63 
22 
17 
34 


136 


184 


468 


RECAPITULATION. 


General  Headquarters... 
Fourteenth  army  cor|)s.. 
Twentieth  army  corps... 
Twenty-first  army  corps. 

Reserve  tvrps 

Cavalry  cori»8 


Total  Army  of  the  Cumberland 


•  •  • 

•  •• 

2 

•  ■  • 

4 

40 

624  228 

3327 

112 

1813 

49 

374 

163 

2535 

64 

1151 

31 

291 

144 

2238 

28 

671 

16 

199 

66 

910 

35 

596 

4 
140 

28 

7 
608 

129 

11 
250 

289 
4524 

1516 

9141 

6 
6144 
4336 
3403 

1822 
468 

16179 
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Organization  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  General.  Braxton  Bragg, 
C.  S,  Army,  commanding,  at  the  Battle  of  Chiekamauga,  Ga.,  &p- 
tember  19-20,  1863. 

RIGHT  WING. 
'  Lieut-gen.  Leonidas  Polk. 

Cheatham's  division. 
Maj.-gen.  B.  F.  Cheatham. 

Escort — 2d  Georgia  Cavalry,  Company  G,  Capt.  T.  M.  Merritt. 

JackMn*8  Brigade. 

Brig.-gen.  John  K.  Jackson. 

Ist  Georgia  (Confederate),  2d  Battalion Maj.  J.  C.  Gordon. 

6th  Georgia Col.  C.  P.  Daniel. 

2d  Georgia  Battalion  (Sharpshooters) Maj.  R.  H.  Whilely. 

6th  Mississippi  Lieut-col.  W.  L.  Sykes. 

Maj.  J.  B.  Herring. 
8th  Mississippi  Col.  J.  C.  Wilkinson. 

Mannfs  Brigade. 

Brig.-gen.  George  Maney. 

Ist  and  27th  Tennessee Col.  H.  R.  Feild. 

4th  Tennessee  (Provisional  Army) Col.  J.  A.  McMurry. 

Lieut.-col.  R.  N.  Lewis. 

Maj.  O.  A.  Bradshaw. 

Capt.  J.  Bostick. 

6th  and  9th  Tennessee Col.  Geo.  C.  Porter. 

24th  Ten neijsee  Battalion  (Sliari>shooters)...M:ij.  Frank  Maney. 

Smi(h\<  Brigade. 

Brig.-gen.  Preston  Smith. 
Col.  A.  J.  Vaughan,  Jr. 

11th  Tennessee Col.  G.  W.  Gordon. 

12th  and  47ih  Tennessee C<»1.  W.  M.  Waikins. 

13th  and  lo4th  Tennessee Col.  A.  J.  Vau«xhan,  Jr. 

Lieut.-col.  R.  W.  Pitman. 

29th  Tennessee Col.  Horace  Rice. 

Dawson's  Battalion  Sharpshooters* Maj.  J.  W.  I>awson. 

Maj.  William  Green. 

Wright^s  Brigade. 

Brig.-gen.  Marcus  J.  Wright. 

8th  Tennessee Col.  John  H.  Anderson. 

IGtli  Tennes'^ee Col.  I).  M.  Donnell. 

28th  Tenne-see Col.  S.  S.  Stanton. 

38th  Tennejvsee  and   Murray's  (Tennc.sst  e) 

Batialion '. Col.  J.  C.  Carter. 

Gist  and  o-'d  Teimessee Lieut.-col.  J<»hn  G.  Hall. 

•  Coiuposid  of  two  companies  from  the  11th  Tenno-^see.  two  from  the  12th  and  47th  Ten- 
nessee i^con>olidatcd  ,  and  one  from  the  lo4th  >enior  Tennessee. 
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StrahTa  Brigade. 

Brig.-gen.  O.  F.  Strabl. 

4th  and  5th  Tennessee Col.  J.  J.  Lamb. 

19th  Tennessee  Col.  F.  M.Walker. 

24th  Tennessee  Col.  J.  A.Wilson. 

3l8t  Tennessee  Col.  E.  E.  Tansil. 

33d  Tennessee. 

Artillery. 

Maj.  Meluncthon  Smith. 

Carnes*  (Tennessee)  Battery Capt.  W.  W.  Carnes. 

Scogin's  (Georgia)  Battery Capt.  John  Scogin. 

Scott's  (Tennessee)  Battery Lieut  J.  IL  ^larsh. 

Lieut.  A.  T.  Watson. 

Smith's  (Mississippi)  Battery Lieut.  William  B.Turner. 

Stanford's  Battery , CaptT.  J.  Stanford. 

HILL'S  CORPS. 
Lieut.-gen.  Daniel  H.  Hill. 

Cleburne's  division. 
Miy.-gen.  P.  R.  Cleburne. 

WoocPa  Brigade. 

Brig.-gen.  S.  A.  M.  Wood. 

16th  Alabama Maj.  J.  H.  McGaughy. 

Capt.  F.  A.  Ashford. 

33d  Alabama Col.  Samuel  Adams. 

45th  Alabama C^)l.  E.  if  Breedlove. 

18th  Alabama  Battalion Maj.  J.  IL  Gibson. 

Col.  Samuel  Adams. 

32d  and  45tli  Mississippi Col.  M.  P.  I/)wrey. 

Sharpshooters Maj.  A.T.  Hawkins. 

Capt.  Daniel  Coleman. 

PoWs  Brigade. 

Brig.-gen.  L.  E.  Polk. 

Ist  Arkansas Col.  J.  W\  Colquitt. 

3d  and  5th  Confederate Col.  J.  A.  Smith. 

2d  Tennessee .^. Col.  W.  D.  Robison. 

35th  Tennessee Col.  B.  J.  Hill. 

48th  Tennessee Col.  G.  H.  Nixon. 

Deahlei^a  Brigade, 

Brig.-gen.  James  Deshler. 
Col.  R.  Q.  Mills. 

19th  and  24th  Arkansas Lieut.-col.  A.  S.  Hutchinson. 

6th,  10th,  and  loth  Texas Col.  R.  Q.  Mills. 

Lieut.-col.  T.  Scott  Anderson. 

17th,  18th,  24th,  and  2oth  Texas Col.  F.  C.  Wilkes. 

Lieut.-col.  John  T.  Coit 
Maj.  W\  A.  Taylor. 
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Artillery. 

Maj.  T.  R.  Hotchkifis. 
Capt  H.  C.  Semple. 

Calvert»8  Battery Lieut.  Thomas  J.  Key. 

Douglas'  Battery Capt.  J.  P.  Douglas. 

Semple's  Battery Capt.  H.  C.  Semple. 

Lieut.  R.  W.  Goldihwaite. 

BBECKINRIDGE^S  DIVISION. 

Maj.-gen.  John  C.  Breckinridge. 

IIelm*s  Brigade, 

Brig.-gen.  Benjamin  H.  Helm. 
Col.  J.  H.  Lewis. 

4l8t  Alabama Col.  M.  L.  Stansel. 

2d  Kentucky Col.  J.  W.  Hewitt. 

Lieut  -col.  J.  W.  Mo8s. 
4th  Kentucky Col.  Joseph  P.  Nuekola,  Jr. 

Maj.  T.  W.  Thompson. 
6th  Kentucky Col.  J.  H.  I^wis, 

Lieut.-col.  M.  H.  Cofer. 
9th  Kentucky Col.  J.  W.  Caldwell. 

Lieut.-col.  J.  C.  Wickliffe. 

Adams^  BHgade. 

Brig.-jjen.  Daniel  W.  Adams. 
Col.  R.  L.  Gibsop. 

32d  Alabama Maj.  J.  C.  KimbelL 

13th  and  20th  Louisiana Co).  K.  L.  Clibson. 

Col.  Leon  von  Zinken. 

Capt.  E.  M.  Dubn>ca, 

16th  and  25th  Louisiana Col.  D.  (iol)or. 

19th  Louisiana Lieut.-col.  K.  W.  Turner. 

Maj.  L.  Butler. 

Capt.  II.  A.  Kennedy. 
14th  Louisiana  Battalion Maj.  J.  E.  Austin. 

SlovdlPa  Brigade. 

Brig.-gen.  M.  A.  Stovall. 

1st  and  Vi  Florida Col.  W.  S.  Dilworth. 

4th  Florida Col.  W.  L.  L.  Bowen. 

47th  Georgia Capt.  William  S.  Phillips. 

Capt.  Joseph  S.  Cone. 
60th  North  Carolina Lieut.-col.  J.  M.  Ray. 

Capt.  J.  T.  Weaver. ' 

ArlilltTy. 

Maj.  R.  E.  Graves. 

Cobb's  Battery Capt.  Rol>ert  Cobb. 

Mebane's  Battery Capt.  John  W.  Mebane. 

Slocomb's  Battery Capt.  C.  H.  Slocomb. 
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RESERVE  CORPS. 
Msy.-gen.  W.  II.  T.  Walker. 

walker's  divisiont 
Brig.-gcn.  S.  R.  Gist. 

Gist*8  Brigmle, 

Brig.-fjen.  S.  R.  (Jist. 
Col.  P.  J  I.  C^l(|uitt. 
Lieut.-col.  L.  Napier. 

ia Col.  P.  II.  Colquitt. 

Maj.  A.  M.  8|HH;r. 

a  Battalion Lieut.-col.  L.  Napier. 

Carolina* Col.  J.  McCullough. 

Carolina Col.  C.  II.  Stevens. 

Lieut.-col.  E.  Capers. 

Ectoi^s  Briijade. 

Brig.-gen.  M.  I).  Ector. 

Stone's  Alabama  Battalion. 

Pound's  Mississippi  Battalion. 

29th  North  Carolina. 

9th  Texas. 

10th,  14th,  ami  32d  Texas  Cavalry .f 

Wii8itn*8  Brigade, 

Col.  C.  C.  Wilson. 

ia Lieut.-col.  A.  .1.  W^illiams. 

ia Lieut.  (Jr.  R.  McRae. 

ia Lieut.-col.  J.  S.  Boynton. 

Battalion  (Shar}>sh<K)ters). 
na  Battalion. 

Artillery, 

Battalion* Lieut.  R.  T.  Beauregard. 

reorgia)  Battery. 

LII)I)KLL*8   DIVISION. 

Brig.-gen.  St.  John  R.  Liddell. 

LultlflCn  Brigade, 
Col.  1).  C.  (iovan. 

Arkansas Lieut.-col.  R.  T.  Harvey. 

Cai)t.  A.  T.  Meek, 
h  Arkansas ('ol.  L.  P'eatherston. 

Lieut.-col.  John  E.  Murray. 
Arkansas Col.  D.  A.  Gillespie. 

Lieut.-col.  P.  Snvder. 
IS Lieut.-col.  G.  F.  Baucum. 

Maj.  A.  Watkins. 
la Lieut.-col.  G.  F.  Baucum. 

M^j.  A.  Watkins. 

gaged ;  at  Home.  t  Serving  as  infantry. 
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TTo/Mo/fa  Brigade. 
Brig.-gen.  K  C.  Walthall. 

24th  Mississippi Lieut.-col.  R.  P.  McKelvaine. 

Maj.  W.  C.  Staples. 

Capt.  B.  F.  Toomer. 

Capt.  J.  D.  Smith. 

27th  Mississippi Col.  James  A.  Campbell. 

29th  Mississippi Col.  W.  F.  Brantly. 

30th  Mississippi Col.  J.  I.  Scales. 

Lieut.-col.  Hugh  A.  Hejnolds. 

Mai.  J.  M.  Johnson. 
34th  Mississippi*. Msij.  W.  G.  Pegrara. 

Capt.  II.  J.  Bo  wen. 

Lieut-col.  H.  A.  Keynolds, 

Ariillery, 

Capt.  Charles  Swett. 

Fowler's  Batterv Capt.  W.  H.  Fowler. 

Warren  Light  Artillery Lieut  II.  Shannon. 

LEFT   WING. 
Lieut-gen.  James  Longstreet. 

hindman's  division.! 

Maj.-gen.  T.  C.  Hindman. 
Brig.-gen.  J.  Patton  Anderson. 

Anderson's  Brigade, 

Brig.-gen.  J.  Patton  Anderson. 
Col.  J.  II.  Sharp. 

7th  Mississippi Col.  W.  FT.  Bishop. 

9tli  Mississippi Maj.  T.  II.  Lynam. 

iMtii  Mississippi Lieiit.-col.  James  Barr. 

41st  Mississippi C\)l.  W.  F.  Tucker. 

44th  Mississippi ; Col.  J.  II.  Sharp. 

Lieiit.-col.  R.  (i.  Kelsey. 
9th  Mississippi  Battalion  (Sharj)shooters)...MaI.  W.  C.  Richards. 
Garrity's  Battery Capt.  J.  Garrity. 

Dcas*  Brigade. 

Brig.-gen.  Z.  C.  Deas. 

19th  Alabama Col.  S.  K.  MrSpadden. 

22d  Alabama Liciit.-col.  John  Weedon. 

(apt.  II.  T.  Toulniin. 

2oth  Alabama Col.  (ieo.  D.  Johnston. 

89th  Alabama Col.  W.  Clark. 

5(ith  Alabama Col.  J.  G.  Coltart. 

17th  Alal)ama  Battalion  (Sharpshooters i Capt.  Jas.  F.  Nal>er8. 

l^bertson's  Battery Lieut.  S.  H.  Dent. 

*  :Mth  MisKis>ippi  had  four  comiuatiilors  at  C'hickamauga. 
t  Of  J'olk's  corps. 
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ManifjaidCs  Brigade, 

Brjg.-gen.  A.  M.  Manigault. 

24th  Alabama Col.  N.  N.  Davis. 

*28tli  Alabama Col.  John  C.  Reid. 

34th  Alabama Maj.  J.  N.  Slaughter. 

10th  and  19th  South  Carolina ('ol.  James  F.  Pressley. 

AVatera*  Battexy Lieut.  Charles  W.  Watkina. 

Lieut.  George  D.  Turner. 

■ 

BUCKNER'S  CORPS. 
Maj  .-gen.  Simok  B.  Buckneb. 

8TEWART*8  DIVISION. 

Maj. -gen.  Alexander  P.  Stewart. 

JohnRon*8  Bri(/a(ie.* 

Brig.-gen.  B.  R.  Johnson. 
Col.  J.  S.  Fulton. 

17th  Tennessee ; Lieut.-col.  Watt  W.  Floyd. 

23d  Tennessee Col.  R.  H.  Keeble. 

2oth  Tennessee Lieut.-col.  R.  B.  Snowden. 

44th  Tennessee Lieut.-col.  J.  L.  McEwen,  Jr. 

Maj.  G.  M.  Crawford. 

Brown's  Bngade. 

Brig.-pjen.  J.  C.  Brown. 
Col.  Mmund  C.  Cook. 

18th  Tennessee Col.  J.  B.  Palmer. 

Lieut.-col.  W.  R.  Butler. 

Capt.  Gideon  H.  Lowe. 
2Gth  Tennessee Col.  J.  M.  Lillard. 

Maj.  R.  M.  Saffell. 
32d  Tennessee Col.  E.  C.  Cook. 

Capt.  C.  (t.  Tucker. 

45th  Tennessee Cm.  A.  Searcv. 

23d  Tennessee  Battalion Maj.  T.  W.  Kewman. 

Capt.  W.  P.  Simpson. 

Bale*8  Brigade, 

Brig.-gen.  W.  B.  Bate. 

68th  Alabama C^l.  Bushrwl  Jones. 

37th  Georgia Col.  A.  F.  Rudler. 

Lieut.-col.  J.  T.  Smith. 
4th  Georgia  Battalion  (Sharpshooters) Maj.T.  D.  Caswell. 

Capt.  B.  M.  Turner. 

Lieut.  Joel  Towers. 
15th  and  37th  Tennessee (V>1.  R.  (\  Tyler. 

Lieut.-col.  R.  D.  Frayser. 

Capt  R.  M.  Tankesley, 
20th  Tennessee Col.T.  B.  Smith. 

Maj.  W.  M.  Shy. 

*  Part  of  Johnson's  provisioual  division. 
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CtaytorCs  Brigade, 
Brig.-gen.  H.  D.  Clayton. 

18th  Alabama Col.  J.  T.  Holtzclaw. 

Lieut.-col.  R.  F.  Inge. 

Maj.  P.  F.  Hunlev. 

36tli  Alabama ., Col.  L.  T.  Woodruff. 

38th  Alabama Lieut-col.  A.  R.  Lankford. 

ArtiUery. 

M^.  J.  W.  Eldridge. 

Ist  Arkansas  Battery Capt.  J.  T.  Humphreys. 

T.  II.  Dawson's  Battery Lieut.  R.  W.  Anderson. 

Eufaula  Artillery ' Capt.  McD.  Oliver. 

9th  Georgia  Artillery  Battalion,  Company  £... Lieut.  W.  S.  Everett 

f  PREST0N*8  DIVISION. 

Brig.-gen.  William  Preston. 

Qraci^s  Brigade, 

Brig.-gen.  A.  Grade,  Jr. 

43d  Alabama Col.  Y.  M.  Moodr. 

1st  Alabama  Battalion*. Lieut.-col.  J.  H.  holt 

Capt.  G.  W.  Hugulev. 
2d  Alabama  Battalion* Lieut.-col.  B.  Hall,  Jr. 

CaptW.  D.Walden. 

3d  Alabama  Battalion* Maj.  J.  W.  A.  Sanford. 

4th  Alabama  Battalion  f Maj.  J.  D.  McLennan. 

63d  Tennessee Lieut.-col.  A.  Fulkerson. 

Maj.  John  A.  Aiken. 

Trigg's  Brigade. 
Col.  R.  C.  Trigg. 

1st  Florida  Cavalry  t Col.  G.  T.  Maxwell. 

Cth  Florida Col.  J.  J.  Finlev. 

7th  Florida Col.  R.  Bullock'. 

54th  Virginia. f. IJeut-col.  John  J.  Wade, 

Tltird  Brigade. 

Col.  J.  H.  Kellv. 

6oth  Georixia Col.  R.  H.  Moore. 

f5th  Kintiicky C(t\.  U.  Hawkins. 

oSth  North  ('arolina. Col.  J.  B.  Palmer. 

63d  Virginia. Maj.  J.  M.  French. 

Artillery  Battalion. 

Maj.  A.  Leyden. 

Jeffreys'  Batterv. 
Peoph^'  Batterv. 
Wol  ill  ill's  Battery. 
York's  Batterv. 

•  Hilliard's  Legion.  f  Artillery  Battalion,  IlilliarU's  Legion.  X  IHsmounted. 
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BESERVE  CORPS  ARTILLERY. 

Maj.  S.  C.  Williams. 

Baxter's  Battery. 
Dardei)'8  Battery. 
Kolb's  Batterv. 
McCani's  Battery. 

Johnson's  division.* 
Brig.-gen.  Bushrod  B.  Johnson. 

Gregg's  Brigwh, 

Brig.-gen.  John  Gregg. 
Col.  C.  A.  Sugg. 

3d  Tennessee Col.  C.  H.  Walker. 

JOth  Tennessee Col.  William  Grace. 

30th  Tennessee. 

4Ist  Tennessee Lieut.-col.  J.  D.Tillman. 

50th  Tennessee .\ Col.  C.  A.  Sugg. 

Lieut.-col.  T.  \V.  Beaumont. 

Maj.  C.  W.  Robertson. 

Col.  C.  H.  Walker. 
1st  Tennessee  Battalion Maj.  S.  H.  Colms. 

Maj.  C.  W.  Rol)ertson. 

7th  Texas Maj.  K.  M.  Vanzandt. 

Bledsoe's  (Missouri)  Battery Lieut.  R.  L.Wood. 

il/cAaiV'«  Brigade. 

Brig.-gen.  E.  McXair. 
Col.  D.  Coleman. 

Ist  Arkansas  Mounted  Rifles Col.  Robert  W^.  Harper. 

2d  Arkansas  Mounted  Rifles Col.  James  A.Williamson. 

2oth  Arkansas Lieut.-col.  Eli  Ilufstedler. 

4th  and   Slst  Arkansas   Infantry  and  4th 

Arkansas  Battalion  (consolidated) Maj.  J.  A.  Ross. 

39th  North  Carolina Col.  1).  Coleman. 

Culpeper's  (South  Carolina)  Battery ('apt.  J.  F.  Culpeper. 

LONGSTREErS  CORPS.f 
Maj. -gen.  John  B.  Hood. 

McLAWS'   DIVISION. 

Brig.-gen.  J.  B.  Kershaw. 
Maj  .-gen.  Lafayette  McLaws. 

Kershatt^a  Brigade, 

Brig.-gen.  J.  B.  Kershaw. 

2d  South  Carolina Lieut.-col.  F.  Gaillard. 

3d  South  Carolina Col.  J.  D.  Nance. 

*  A  provisional  or|{aniz:itioD,  embracirif;  .lohnson's  aod  part  of  the  time  Robertson's  bri- 
eadefl,  as  well  as  (Jregg's  and  McNair's.  t^pt ember  I*.ah  attached  to  I^ngstreet'a  corps,  ander 
Maj. -gen.  Hoo<l. 

t  Army  of  Northern  Vir^nia.  Orj^nixation  taken  from  return  of  that  army  for  Angtist 
81, 1863.    rickett's  division  was  left  in  Virginia. 
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7tli  South  Carolina.^ Uent.-col.  Elbert  Bland. 

Maj.  J.  S.  Hard. 

Capt,  E.  J.  Goggans. 

8th  South  Carolina. Col.  J.  W.  lienagan. 

15th  South  Carolma. Col.  iTosenh  F.  Gist. 

3d  South  Carolina  Battalion Capt  J.  M.  Townsend. 

Woffonfi  Brigade* 

Brig.-gen.  W.  T.  Wofford. 

16th  Georgia. 

18th  Georgia. 

24th  Georgia. 

3d  Georgia  Battalion  (Sharpshooters). 

Cobb's  (Georgia)  legion. 

Phillips'  (Georgia)  Legion. 

Humphreyif  Brigade. 

Brig.-gen.  B.  G.  Humphreys. 

13th  Mississippi. 
17th  Mississippi. 
18th  Mississippi. 
21st  Missi8si])pi. 

Bryan*»  Brigade.* 

Brig.-gen.  Goode  Bryan. 

10th  Georgia. 
'  50ih  Georgia. 

5l8t  (Georgia. 
53d  iGeorgia. 

uood's  division. 

Maj. -gen.  J<.hn  B.  Hood. 
Brig.-gen.  E.  M.  Law. 

Jenkins'   Bri'/nde.'f 

Briii:.-gen.  M.  Jenkins. 

1st  Soutli  Carolina. 

2d  South  Carolina  Rifles. 

5tli  >*outh  Carolina. 

()tli  iSouth  Cantlina. 

Hampton  i South  Carolina^.  Letjion. 

Palmetto  (South  Carolina)  Sharpshooters. 

Ldu-^s  Brigade. 

Brig.-gen.  E.  M.  Law. 

Col.  J.  L.  Shetlield. 
4th  Alabama. 

1  ')tii  AIal)ama Col.  W.  C.  Gates. 

44ih  Ahihama. 
47th  Ahii)ama. 
A^\\\  Ahvbania. 

*  I.onjrstr' ets  report  indicates  that  these  brigades  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  take  pari 
the  balile. 

+  Did  not  arrive  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  battle.  It  was  assigned  to  the  division  Sept* 
ber  11,  16W. 
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Bobert9on*8  Brigadt,* 

Brig.-gen.  J.  B.  Robertson. 
Col.  Van  H.  Manning. 

3d  Arkansas Col.  Van  H.  Manning. 

Ist  Texas Capt  B.  J.  Harding. 

4th  Texas Col.  John  P.  Bane. 

Capt  R.  H.  Bassett. 
6th  Texas Maj.  J.  C.  Rogers. 

Capt.  J.  S.  Cleveland. 

Capt  T.  T.  Clay. 

AndenovCs  Brigade.^ 
Brig.-gen.  George  T.  Anderson. 

7th  Georgia. 

8th  Georgia. 

9th  Georgia, 
llth  Georgia. 
59th  Georgia. 

Bennin^B  Brigade, 
Brig.-gen.  H.  L.  Benning. 

2d  Georgia. Lieut-col.  William  S.  Shepherd. 

Maj.  W.  W.  Charlton. 
15th  Georgia Col.  D.  M.  DuBose. 

Maj.  P.  J.  Shannon. 

17th  Georgia. Lieut-col.  Charles  W.  Matthews. 

20th  Georgia Col.  J.  D.  Waddell. 

CORPS  ABTIXLEBY-t 

Col.  E.  Porter  Alexander. 

Fickling^s  (South  Carolina)  Battery. 
Jordan's  (Virginia)  Battery. 
Moody's  (Louisiana)  Battery. 
Parker's  (Virginia)  Battery. 
Taylor's  (Virginia)  Battery. 
Woolfolk's  (Virginia)  Battery. 


RESERVE  ARTILLERY  ARMY  OF  TENNESSEE. 

Maj.  Felix  H.  Robertson. 

Barret's  (Missouri)  Battery. 
Le  Gardeur's  (Louisiana)  Battery.J 
Havis'  (Alabama)  Battery. 
Lumsden's  (Alabama)  Battery. 
Massenburg's  (Georgia)  Battery. 

*  Served  part  of  the  time  in  .Johnson's  provi!«ional  division, 
t  Did  not  arrive  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  battle. 

X  Kot  mentioned  in  the  reports,  i>ut  in  lieserve  artillery  August  3lBt,  and  Capt  Le  Gardeur, 
etc.,  relieved  from  duty  in  Army  of  Tennessee  November  1, 1863. 
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CAVALEY* 
Maj.-gen.  Joseph  Wheeler. 

Wharton's  division. 
Brig.-gen.  John  A.  Wharton. 

First  Brigade, 

Col.  C.  C.  Crews. 
7th  Alabama, 
2d  Georgia. 
3d  Georgia. 
4th  Georgia Col.  I.  W.  Avery. 

Steond  Brigade. 

Col.  T.  Harrison. 

3d  Confederate Col.  W.  N.  Estes. 

Ist  Kentucky Lieut.-col.  J.  W.  Griffith. 

4th  Tennessee Col.  Paul  F.  Anderson. 

8th  Texas. 

11th  Texas. 

White's  (Tennessee)  Battery. 

martin's  division. 
Brig.-gen.  W.  T.  Martin. 

First  Brigade, 

Col.  J.  T.  Morgan. 

1st  Alabama. 

3d  Alabama. Lieut.-col.  T.  H.  Mauldin. 

51st  Alabama. 

8th  Confederate Col.  W.  B.  Wade. 

Second  Brigade, 

Col.  A.  A.  Russell. 

4th  Alabama.f 

1st  Confederate Capt.  Conner. 

Wiggins'  (Arkansas)  Battery. 

Boddei/s  Brigade. 
Brig.-gen.  P.  D.  Roddey. 

4th  Alabama  t Lieut.-col.  William  A.  Johnson. 

6th  Alabama. 

53d  Alabama. 

Forrest's  ( Tennessee "i  Regiment. 

Ferrell's  (Georgia;  Battery. 

*  From  rcttirn  of  Aiicust  31, 1SG3.  and  reports, 

t  Two  rcgimeots  of  the  same  designation.  Livut.-col.  Johnson  commanded  thut  in  Roddeyl 
brigade. 
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FORRESrS  CORPS. 
Brig.-gen.  N.  B.  Forrest. 

Armstrong's  division.* 
Brig.-gen.  F.  C.  ArmstroDg. 

Ainnstroncfs  Brigade. 

Col.  J.  T.  Wheeler. 

3(1  Arkansas. 

Ist  Tennessee. 

18th  Tennessee  Battalion Maj.  Charles  McDonald. 

Forre8^8  Brigade, 

Col.  G.  G.  Dibrell. 

4th  Tennessee Col.  W.  S.  McLemore. 

8th  Tennessee Cant.  Hamilton  McGinnis. 

9th  Tennessee Col.  J.  B.  Biffle. 

10th  Tennessee Col.  N.  N.  Cox. 

11th  Tennessee Col.  D.  W.  Holman. 

Shaw's  (or  Hamilton's)  Battalion  (?) Maj.  J.Shaw. 

Freeman's  (Tennessee)  liattery Capt.  A.  L.  Iluggins. 

Morton's  (Tennessee)  Battery Capt.  John  W.  Morton,  Jr. 

PEORAM's  DIVISION.t 

Brig.-gen.  John  Pegram. 

David9on*8  BHgade. 

Brig.-gen.  II.  B.  Davidson. 
Ist  Georgia. 

6th  Georgia Col.  John  R.  Hart. 

6th  North  Carolina. 

Rucker's  Legion. 

Huwald's  (Tennessee)  Battery. 

ScoWa  Brigade, 

Col.  J.  S.  Scott 

10th  Confederate Col.  C.T.  Goode. 

Detachment  of  Morgan's  command Lieut.-col.  R.  M.  Martin. 

Ist  Louisiana. 

2d  Tennessee. 

oth  Tennessee. 

12th  Tennessee  Battalion. 

16th  Tennessee  Battalion Capt.  J.  Q.  Arnold. 

Louisiana  Battery  (one  section). 

•  From  return  for  August  31. 18fl.3,  and  reports. 

t  Takeu  from  Pegram's  aDQ  Scott's  reports  and  assignments,  but  the  oomposition  of  thia 
division  is  uncertain. 


GENERAL  HEADQUARTBES. 

ItA  Oliio  Sharpihootera,  Capt  O.  H.  Barber. 

lOth  Ohio  Infanwy,  Lieut-col.  William  U.  Wi 

FOURTH  ARMY  CORPa 
MtO--gen.  Gordon  Gbahgeb. 


Brig.-gen.  Cbarte«  Cru/l, 
Acort— 92d  Illinoia,  Company  E,  Capt  Matlhew  Van 
Setond  Brigndt. 
Brig.-gen.  Walter  C.  Wliitaker. 

96th  UlinoiB.- Col.  Thomas  E.  CI 

Maj.  George  Ridu 

35th  Indiana- Col.  Bernard  F.  M 

8th  Kentuckv Ctol.  Sidnev  M.  Ba 

40tb  Ohio Col.  Jacob'E.  Tajl 

Slat  Ohio LieuL-col.  Charlee 

99th  Ohio » Lieut-col.  John  E, 

Third  Brigade. 
Col.  William  Grose. 

59th  Illinois.- Mai.  Clajtoa  Ilale 

75tb  IllinoU Col.  John  E.  Benn 

84th  Illinoix Col.  Louis  IL  Wat. 

»th  Indiana C.l.  Ixaac  C.  B.  Su 

3Gib  Indiana. Maj.  Gilbert  Tnul. 

24lh  Ohio.- Capl.  George  M,  B 

SECOND  DIVIHION. 

U^.-gen.  Philip  H.  SheridM). 
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44th  Illinoie.^ Col.  Wallace  \V.  Barrett 

73d  Illinois (Jol.  James  F.  Jaquess. 

74th  Illinob Col.  Jason  Marsh. 

88th  Illinois. Lieut.-col.  Geo.  W.  Chandler. 

22d  Indiana Col.  Michael  Gooding. 

2d  Missouri Col.  Bernard  Lail)oldt.* 

Lieut.-col.  Arnold  Beclc 
15th  Missouri Col.  Joseph  Conrad. 

Capt.  Samuel  Rexinger. 
24th  Wisconsin.. Maj.  Curl  von  Baumbach. 


Second  Brigade. 

Brig.-gen.  George  D.  Wagner. 

iOOth  Illinois Maj.  Chas.  M.  Hammond. 

15th  Indiana. Col.  Gustavus  A.Wood.* 

Maj.  Frank  White. 

Capt.  Benjamin  F.  Hegler. 

'40th  Indiana. Lieut.-col.  Elias  Neff. 

^Ist  Indiana  t Lieut.-col.  John  M.  (>)mparet 

STth  Indiana Lieut.-col.  Geo.  W.  Lcnnard. 

$8th  Indiana. Lieut.-col.  Joseph  Moore. 

26th  Ohio Lieut.-col.  William  H.  Young. 

97th  Ohio Lieut.-col.  Milton  Barnes. 


Third  Brigade. 

CoL  Charles  G.  Ilarker. 

22(1  Illinois Lieut.-col.  Francis  Swanwick. 

27th  Illinois... Col.  Jonathan  R.  Miles. 

42d  Illinois Col.  Nathan  IL  Walworth.* 

Capt.  Etlgar  D.  Swain. 
Slst  Illinois Maj.  Charles  W.  Davis. 

Capt.  Albert  M.  Tiltoil. 

79th  Illinois... Col.  Allen  Buckner. 

3d  Kentucky Col.  Henry  C.  Dunlap. 

64th  Ohio .*. Col.  Alexander  Mclllvain. 

65ih  Ohio  Lieut-col.  William  A.  Bullitt. 

I25th  Ohio Col.  P^merson  Opdycke.* 

Capt.  Edward  P.  Bates. 


ArtiU^ry. 

Capt.  Warren  P.  Edgarton. 

Ist  Illinois  Light,  Battery  M Capt.  George  W.  S^ncer. 

10th  Indiana  Batterv '. Capt.  William  A.  Naylor. 

Ist  Miiwouri  Light,  hattery  G Lieut.  Gustavus  Schueler. 

1st  Ohio  Light,  Battery  1  % (apt.  Hubert  Dilger. 

4th  United  States,  Battery  G  t Lieut.  (  hristopher  F.  Merkle. 

6th  United  States,  Battery  Hf Capt.  Francis  L.  Guenther. 

*  Temporarily  in  command  of  a  dcmi-ltrifoide. 

f  Between  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  tn  route  to  Join  brigade. 

i  Temporarily  attached. 
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THIRD  DIVISION. 

Brig.-gen.  Thomas  J.  Wood. 

Finl  Brigade. 

Brig.-gen.  August  Willich. 

25th  Illinois... Col.  Richard  H.  Nodine. 

35th  Illinois. Lieut.-col.  Wm.  P.  Chandler. 

89th  Illinois Lieut.-col.  Wm.  D.  Williams. 

32d  Indiana Lieut.-col.  Frank  Erdelmeyer. 

68th  Indiana. Lieut.-col.  Ilarvev  J.  Espr. 

8th  Kansas. Col.  John  A.  Martin. 

15th  Ohio... Lieut.-col.  Frank  Askew. 

49th  Ohio Maj.  Samuel  F.  Grav. 

15th  Wisconsin., Capt.  John  A.  Gordon. 

Second  Brigade, 

Brig.-gen.  William  B.  Hazen. 

6th  Indiana Maj.  Calvin  D.  CampbelL 

5th  Kentucky Col.  Wm.  W.  Berry. 

Lieut.-col.  John  L.  Treanor. 

6th  Kentucky Maj.  Richard  T.  Whitaker. 

23d  Kentucky Lieut.-col.  James  C.  Foy. 

1st  Ohio.. Lieut.-col.  Bos^ett  Langdon. 

Maj.  Joab  A.  Stafford. 

6th  Ohio Lieut.-col.  Alex.  C.  Christopher. 

4l8t  Ohio Col.  Aquilla  Wiley. 

Lieut.-col.  Rol)ert  L.  Kimberlv. 
93d  Ohio Maj.  William  Birch. 

(apt.  Daniel  Bowman. 

(apt.  Samuel  B.  Smith. 
124th  Ohio Lieut.-col.  James  Pickands, 

Third  Brigade. 

Brig.-gen.  Samuel  Beatty. 

79th  Indiana Col.  Frederick  Kncfler. 

86th  Indiana Col.  (ieorjije  F.  Dick. 

9th  Kentucky Col.  (ieorge  II.  Cnim. 

17th  Kentucky Col.  Alexander  M.  Stout, 

ir>th  Ohio '. Col.  Dwipht  Jarvis,  Jr. 

J9th  Ohio (,'ol.  Charles  F.  Mandereon. 

69th  Ohio Maj.  Robert  J.  VanosdoL 

Artillery. 

Capt.  Cull  en  Bradley. 

Illinois  Light,  Bridges'  Battery Capt.  Lyman  Bridges. 

6ih  Ohio  Battery Lieut.  Oliver  11.  P.  Ayres. 

20th  Ohio  Battery* Capt.  Edward  (irosskopff. 

Pennsylvania  Light,  Battery  B Lieut.  Samuel  M.  McDowell. 

•  Temporarily  attached  from  the  Artillery  reserve. 
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ELEVENTH  AR>IY  CORPS  * 
Mi^'.-gen.  OuviiR  O.  Howabd. 

OEKEBAIi  HEADQUABTERS. 

Independent  Ck)mpan7  8th  New  York  Infantry,  Capt  Anton  Bruhn. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 

Brig.-gen.  Adolph  von  Steinwehr. 

Fint  Brigade, 

Col.  Adolph  us  Biischbeck. 

dSd  New  Jersey Col.  George  W.  Mindil. 

Il34th  New  York Lieut.-col.  Allan  H.  Jackson. 

X54th  New  York Col.  Patrick  H.  Jones. 

27th  Pennsylvania Maj.  Peter  A.  McAloon. 

Capt.  August  Reidt. 
*73d  Pennsylvania. Licut-col.  Joseph  B.  Taft. 

Capt.  Daniel  F.  Kelly. 

Lieut.  Samuel  D.  Miller. 

Second  Brigade, 

Col.  Orland  Smith. 

33d  Massachusetts. Lieut.-col.  Godfrey  Rider,  Jr. 

136th  New  York... Col.  James  Wood,  Jr. 

65th  Ohio Col.  Charles  B.  Gambee. 

73d  Ohio Maj.  Samuel  II.  Hurst. 

THIBD  DIVISION. 

Maj.-gen.  Carl  Schurz. 

First  Brigade, 

Brig.-gen,  Hector  Tyndale. 

lOlst  Illinois. Col.  Charles  H.  Fox. 

45th  New  York Maj.  Charles  Koch. 

143d  New  York Col.  Horace  Boughton. 

6l8t  Ohio Col.  Stephen  J.  McGroarty. 

82d  Ohio Lieut-col.  David  Thomson. 

Second  Brigade, 

Col.  Wladimir  Krzyzanowski. 

68th  New  York Capt  Michael  Esembaux. 

119th  New  York.« Col.  John  T.  Lockman. 

141«t  New  York Col.  William  K.  Logie. 

26th  Wisconsin Capt  Frederick  C.  Winkler. 


iinm« 

lUinoiB  Catalry,  Capt  Samuel  A  Sherer,  sterved  as  escort  to  (;en.  Hooker. 
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Third  Brigade, 

Col.  Frederick  Hecker. 

80th  Illinois.. Capt.  James  Neville. 

82d  Illinois Lieut.-col.  Edward  S.  Salomon. 

68Ui  New  York Maj.  Albert  von  Steinkausen. 

7otli  Pennsylvania Maj.  August  Ledig. 

ArUllery, 

Maj.  Thomas  W.  Osbom. 

Ist  New  York  Light,  Battery  I Capt  Michael  Wiedrich. 

13th  New  York  Battery  Capt  William  Wheeler. 

Ist  Ohio  Light,  Battery  I* Capt  Hubert  Dilger. 

Ist  Ohio  Lifi;ht,  Battery  K. Lieut  Nicholas  ^^m. 

4th  United  States,  Battery  Q* Lieut  Chrbtopher  F.  Merkle. 

TWELFTH  ARMY  CORPS.t 

SECOND  DIVISION. 

Brig.-gen.  John  W.  Geary. 

Fint  Brigade, 

Col.  Charles  Candy. 

Col.  William  R.  Creighton. 

Col.  Thomas  J.  Ahl. 

5th  Ohio...! Col.  John  H.  Patrick. 

7th  Ohio Col.  William  R.  Creighton. 

Lieut-col.  Orrin  J.  Crane. 

Capt  Ernest  J.  Kreiger. 

•29th  Ohio Col.  William  F.  Fitch. 

66th  Ohio Lieiit.-col.  Eugene  Powell. 

Capt  Thomas  McConnell. 
28th  Pennsylvania Col.  Thomas  J.  Ahl. 

Capt.  John  Fhnin. 
147th  Pennsylvania. Lieut.-a)l.  Ario  Pardee,  Jr. 

Second  Brigade. 

Col.  George  A.  Cobham,  Jr. 

29th  Pennsylvania Col.  William  Rickards,  Jr. 

109th  Pennsylvania. Capt.  Frederick  L.  Gimber. 

111th  Pennsylvania. Col.  Thomas  M.Walker. 

Third  Brigade. 

Col.  David  Ireland. 

60th  New  York Col.  AbeJ  Godard. 

78th  New  York Col.  Herbert  von  Hammerstein. 

102d  New  York Col.  James  C.  Lane. 

137th  New  York Capt.  Milo  B.  Eldridge. 

149th  New  York Lieut.-col.  Charles  B.  Randall. 

♦  Temporarily  attached  to  iSecond  division,  Fourth  army  corps. 

t  The  First  divb-ion  engajrwl  iu  guarding  the  Kashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad  from 
Wartrace  Hridge,  Tenn.,  to  Iiridge|>ort,  .Ala.,  etc.  Maj.-gen.  11.  W.  Slocuiu,  cummaoding  Um 
corps,  had  headquarters  at  Tullahoma,  Teun. 
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ArtiUery, 

Maj.  John  A.  Reynolds. 

Pennsrlvania  Light,  Battenr  £ Lieut.  James  D.  McGill. 

5th  United  States,  Battery  K Capt.  Edmund  C.  Bainbridge. 


FOURTEENTH  ARMY  CORPS. 

Maj  .-gen.  John  M.  Palmer. 
EicoH — Ist  Ohio  Cavalry,  Company  L,  Capt  John  D.  Barker. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 

Brig.-gen.  Richard  W.  Johnson. 

Fint  Brigade, 

Brig.-gen.  William  P.  Carlin. 

304th  Illinois Lieut.-col.  Douglas  Hapeman. 

S8th  Indiana. Lieut.-ool.  Daniel  F.  Griffin. 

•42d  Indiana Lieut.-col.  Wm.  T.  B.  Mclntire. 

88th  Indiana. Col.  Cynis  E.  Briant. 

Sd  Ohio Col.  Anson  G.  McCook. 

33d  Ohio Capt  Jas.  H.  M.  Montgomery. 

«4th  Ohio Maj.  Rue  P.  Hutchins. 

10th  Wisconsin Capt  Jacob  W.  Roby. 

Second  Brigade, 

Col.  Marshall  F.  Moore. 
Col.  William  L.  Stoughton. 

19th  Illinois. Lieut-col.  Alex.  W.  Raffen. 

11th  Michigan Capt  Patrick  H.  Keegan. 

69th  Ohio Maj.  James  J.  Hanna. 

loth  United  States,  Ist  Battalion Capt.  Henry  Keteltas. 

15th  United  States,  2d  Battalion Capt  William  S.  McManus. 

16th  United  States,  1st  Battalion Maj.  Robert  E.  A.  Crofton. 

18th  United  States,  Ist  Battalion Capt  George  W.  Smith. 

18th  United  States,  2d  Battalion Capt  Henrv  Ilavmond. 

19th  United  States,  1st  Battalion Capt  Henry  S.  Welton. 

Third  Brigade* 

Brig.-gen.  John  C.  Starkweather. 

'24th  Illinois Col.  Geza  Mihalotzy. 

d7th  Indiana. Col.  James  S.  Hull. 

21st  Ohio Capt  Charles  H.  Vantine. 

74th  Ohio Maj.  Joseph  Fisher. 

78th  Pennsylvania Maj.  Augustus  B.  B<mnaffon. 

79th  Pennsylvania Maj.  Michael  H.  Locher. 

Itt  Wisconsin Lieut-col.  Georae  B.  Bingham. 

2l8t  Wisconsin Capt  Charles  H.  Walker. 

*  Dnrlnff  the  engagement*  of  the  2dd,  2ith,  and  25th  was  in  line  of  battle  holding  fort  and 
hrautworju  at  Chattanooga. 


ArtiUlry. 

In  lUinoia  Light,  Batlerv  C Capt,  Mark  H.  PreacoU. 

iBt  MicUiganLigtil,  HaitervA™ CHj't.  Fmncia  E.  Hale. 

6lli  United  StHtea,  Battcrj  U* Capl.  Francia  L.  Guenlhet. 


» 


Brig.-geu.  JeBereon  C,  Davis. 
Fint  Bri-jOfU. 

Brig.-gen.  Jumes  D.  Moi^u. 

imh  niinois- Col.  John  Tiliaoa. 

16th  Illinois. Lieiil.-w>l.  Jams  B.  OdiiU. 

60lh  lliinoU Col.  WilH»m  B.  Andmon. 

Slat  Kentucky CoL  Samuel  W.  Price. 

lOtL  MlehlBaii .....l.ieiit.-oil.  Chrirt»[-her J.  Didttiu^Wt 

14lli  Michigunf Col.  Heorf  K.  Miioer. 

Stwnd  Srigadt. 
Brig.-g«n.  John  Beattj. 

34lh  Illinois. IJeut,-eo].  Osoir  Vnn  Tus»ll 

78lh  lliinoifl Lieut. -col.  Carter  Van  Vledc 

3d  Ohiot C«pl.  Leroy  8.  BcU.  I 

98th  Ohio- Mjy.  James  M.  Shane.  i 

JOaihOhio Lient.-col.  Corlo  Piepho. 

]13lh  Ohio Mnj.  L.  Starling  Sullivuit. 

12lBtOhio. Miv|.  John  Yager. 

CoL  Daniel  McCook. 

85th  Illinois Col.  Caleb  J.  Dilworlh. 

86ih  IIlinolB Lieut.-col.  Dayid  W.  Magw. 

llOlh  Illinoig Lieut.-col.  E.  Hibbard  Topping. 

t2iith  Illinoia. Col.  Oscar  F.  Harmon. 

52d  Ohio Maj.  James  T.  Holmca. 

ArtiUeri/. 
Capt,  WUIam  A.  Ilotchkias. 

2d  Illinois  Light,  Baltery  1 Lient.  Henry  B.  plant 

2d  Minnesota  Battery Lieut,  Richard  L.  Dawl«r. 

5th  Wisconsin  Battery Capt.  George  Q.  Goidaer. 


\ 


Brig.-gen.  Absalom  Baird. 

Firat  Brigaile. 
Brig.-gen.  John  B.  Turchin. 

B2d  Indiana Col.  Morton  C.  Hunter. 

11th  Ohio Lieut.-col.  Ogdea  Street 

•  Temporarily  Bltuched  In  Second  dlTlsioD,  Foaitb  annT  mrpf. 

t  DeULhed  at  Colunibia,  Xeun.  J  DttKbtd  it  KellB; '■  Ferry,  TenDenm 
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17th  Ohio Maj.  Daniel  Butterfield. 

Capt.  Benjamin  1 1.  Showers. 

Slst  Ohio Lieut.-col.  Frederick  W.  Lister. 

36th  Ohio Lieut.-col.  Hiram  F.  Duval- 

89th  Ohio Capt.  John  H.  Jolly. 

92d  Ohio Lieut.-col.  Douglas  Putnam,  Jr. 

Capt.  Edward  Grosvenor. 

Second  Brigade. 

Col.  Ferdinand  Van  Dervecr. 

7oth  Indiana Col.  Milton  S.  Robinson. 

87th  Indiana. Col.  Newell  Gleason. 

101st  Indiana. Lieut.-col.  Thomas  Doan. 

2d  Minnesota Lieut.-col.  Judson  W.  Bishop. 

9th  Ohio Col.  Gusiave  Kammerling. 

35th  Ohio Lieut.-col.  lleurv  V.  N.  Boynton. 

Maj.  Joseph  L.  Budd. 
105th  Ohio Lieut.-col.  William  R.  ToUes. 

Third  Brigade. 

Col.  Edward  IL  Phelps. 
Col.  WUliam  H.  Hays. 

10th  Indiana. Lieut.-col.  Marsh  B.Taylor. 

74th  Indiana Lieut.-col.  Myron  Baker. 

4th  Kentuckv Maj.  Robert  M.  Kelly. 

10th  Kentuckv Col.  Wm.  IL  Ilavs. 

Lieut.-col.  Gabriel  C.  Wharton. 

18th  Kentucky* Lieut.-col.  Hubbard  K.  Milward. 

14th  Ohio Lieut.-col.  Henry  D.  Kingsbury. 

38th  Ohio Msg.  Charles  Greenwood. 

Artillery. 

Capt.  George  R.  Swallow. 

7th  Indiana  Battery Lieut.  Otho  II.  Morgan. 

19th  Indiana  Battery Lieut.  Robert  G.  Lackey. 

4th  United  States,  Battery  I Lieut.  Frank  G.  Smith. 


ENGINEER  TROOPS. 
Brig.-gen.  William  F.  Smith. 

Engineers. 

1st  Michigan  Engineers  (detachment) Capt.  Perrin  V.  Fox. 

13th  Michigan  Infantry Maj.  Willard  G.  Eaton. 

2lKt  Michigan  Infantry Capt.  I..oomis  K.  Bishop. 

22<1  Michigan  Infantry Maj.HenrvS.  Dean. 

18th  Ohio  Infantry Col.  Timothy  R.  Stanley. 

*  Detached  At  Brown's  Ferry,  Tenn. 


AKTILLtm    KBitKVE. 

Brif.-gaL  Jobs  3L  Bbaxxax. 


Maj  Lliarlei  '<  (  otter. 
Ii4  Ohio  Uchv  ButeiT  R-  I  loit.  Konnan  A.  1 

is  Ohio  LiehL  Bsncrr  f  _  <.apL  Muco  R  Gu 

]a  Ohio  liiehl.  Batlerr  (_  Ijni.  Albert  G.  Bi 

iM  Ohio  Light,  ButerV  F Lieut.  Giha  J.  Cod 


Isl  Ohio  Lieht.  Ratterr  G— Capt.  Alexander  M 

Itt  Ohio  Liebu  BatierV  M. _ Capt.  Frederick  Sd 

ISih  Ohio  BatiMv...,.'. Lieot.  Jneaph  McC 

Sah  Ohio  B«tterT> CqiL  Edward  Graa 


F^m  Brigade. 
CmpL  Joaiah  W.  Chordi. 

1st  Mirhinu)  Liebt.  Balterr  D_ CapL  Joaab  W.  Cb 

1st  Tenneee*  Lighi,  Battei?  A- Ueut.  Albert  F.  Be 

3il  AVisoMuin  Batlerr. Liem.  Hiiam  F.  H 

8ih  Wisconsin  Rxiierr. Lient.  Otwdiali  G« 

lOihWismnaiaBanerx CapL  Yalea  V.  Bed 
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CAVALRY* 

Second  Brigade  (Second  division). 

Col.  Eli  Long. 

98tli  Illinois  (mounted) Lieut.-col.  Edward  KitcheU. 

17th  Indiana  (mounted) Lieut.-col.  Henrv  Jordan. 

2d  Kentucky Col.  Thomas  P.  ]^icholas. 

4th  Michigan Mai.  Horace  Gn^. 

Ist  Ohio Maj.  Thomas  J.  Fatton. 

3d  Ohio Lieut-col.  Charles  B.  SeideL 

4th  Ohio  (battalion) Maj.  George  W.  Dobb. 

10th  Ohio Col.  Charles  C.  Smith. 

POST  OF  CHATTANOOGA. 

Col.  John  G.  Parkhurst. 

44th  Indiana. Lieut.-col.  Simeon  C.  Aldrich. 

15th  Kentucky Maj.  William  G.  Halpin. 

9th  Michigan Lieut.-col.  William  Wilkinson. 


ARMY  OF  THE  TENNESSEE. 

Maj.-gen.  William  T.  SnEBMAN.f 

FIFTEENTH  ARMY  CORPS.t 
Maj.-gen.  Frank  P.  Blair,  Jr. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 

• 

Brig.-gen.  Peter  J.  Osterhaus. 

First  Brigade, 
Brig.-gen.  Charles  R.  Woods. 

13th  Illinois Lieut.-col.  Frederick  W.  Partridge. 

Capt.  George  P.  Brown. 

3d  Missouri Lieut.-col.  Theodore  Meumann. 

12th  Missouri Col.  Hugo  Wangelin. 

Lieut.-col.  Jacob  Kaercher. 

17th  Missouri Lieut.-col.  John  F.Cramer. 

27th  Missouri Col.  Thomas  Curly. 

29th  Missouri Col.  James  Peckham. 

Maj.  Philip  H.  Murphy. 

31st  Missouri Lieut.-col.  Samuel  P.  Simpson. 

32d  Missouri Lieut.-col.  Henry  C.  Warmoth. 

76lh  Ohio Maj.  Willard  Warner. 

*  ConM  headquarters  and  the  First  and  Second  brirafles  and  l<^th  Indiana  Battery,  of  the 
First  diviHiun,  at  and  about  Alexandria,  Tenn. ;  the  Third  brigade  at  Caperton's  Ferry,  Ten- 
nessee liiver.  The  First  and  Third  brigades  and  the  Oiicago  lk)ard  of  Trade  iiattery,  of  the 
8eeond  division,  at  Maysville,  Ala. 

t  Oen.  >Shenuan  had  under  his  immediate  command  the  Eleventh  corps  and  the  Second 
division,  Fourtet>nth  corps,  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland ;  the  Second  and  Fourth  diviaiona, 
Fifteenth  cori>9.  and  the  Second  division,  Seventeenth  corps. 

t  The  Third  division,  Brig.-gen.  James  M.  Tuttle  commanding,  at  MemphL%  La  Grange,  and 
Pocahontas,  Tenn. 
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Second  Brigade. 

Col.  James  A.  Williamson. 

4th  Iowa. Lieut-col.  George  Burton. 

9th  Iowa, Col.  David  Carskaddon. 

2'')th  Iowa. Col.  George  A.  Stone. 

26th  Iowa Col.  Milo  Smith. 

30th  Iowa Lieut.-col.  Aurelius  Roherts. 

31st  Iowa Lieut.-col.  Jeremiah  W.  Jenkins. 


Artillery. 

Capt  Henry  H.  Griffiths. 

1st  lowaBatterv Lieut.  James  M.Williams. 

2d  Missouri  Light,  Battery  F Capt.  Clemens  Land^meber. 

4th  Ohio  Battery Capt.  George  Froehlich. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 

Brig.-gen.  Morgan  L.  Smith. 

First  Brigade, 

Brig.-gen.  Giles  A.  Smith. 
Col.  Nathan  W.  Tupper. 

5oth  Illinois Col.  Oscar  Malmborg. 

110th  Illinois. Col.  Nathan  W.  Tupper. 

Lieut.-col.  James  P.  Ik>yd. 

127tli  Illinois Lieut.-col.  Frank  S.  Curtiss. 

6th  Missouri Lieut.-col.  Ira  IU>utell. 

8th  Missouri Lieut.-col.  David  C.  Coleman. 

57th  Oliio Lieut.-col.  Samuel  R.  Mott. 

13th  United  .States,  Ist  Battalion Capt.  Charles  C.  Smith. 

Second  Brigade. 

Brig.-gen.  Joseph  A.  J.  Lightbum. 

83<1  Indiana Col.  Benjamin  J.  Spooner. 

3()th  Ohio Col.  ThecKlore  Jones. 

."Till  Ohio Lieut.-col.  Louis  von  Blessin^h. 

47th  Oliio Col.  Augustus  C.  Parry. 

54th  Ohio Maj.  Kol)ert  Williams,  Jr. 

4i}i  We.st  Virginia Col.  James  II.  Dayton. 


'e>' 


J: 


irtillcry. 


Ist  Illinois  T>iirht,  Battery  A Capt.  Peter  P.  Wood. 

1st  Illinois  Liu'ht,  Battery  H Capt.  Israel  P.  Kumsey. 

Ist  Illinois  Light,  Battery  II Lieut.  Francis  DeGress. 
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FOUBTH  DIVISION. 

Brig.-gen.  Hugh  Ewing. 

First  Brigade. 

Col.  John  Mason  Loomis. 

26th  Illinois.. Lieut-col.  Robert  A.  Gillmore. 

90th  IliinoiB. Col.  Timothy  O'Meara. 

Lieut.-ool.  Owen  Stuart. 

12th  Indiana ; Col.  Reuben  Williams. 

100th  Indiana Lieut.-col.  Albert  Heath. 

Second  Brigade, 

Brig.-gen.  John  M.  Corse. 
Col.  Charles  C.  Walcutt. 

40th  Illinois Maj.  Hiram  W.  Hall. 

103d  Illinois Col.  William  A.  Dickerman. 

6th  Iowa Lieut.-col.  Alexander  J.  Miller. 

15th  Michigan* Lieut.-col.  Austin  E.  Jaquith. 

46th  Ohio Col.  Charles  C.  Walcutt. 

Capt.  Isaac  X.  Alexander. 

Third  Brigade. 

Col.  Joseph  R.  Cockerill. 

48th  Illinois Lieut.-col.  Lucien  Greathoose. 

97th  Indiana Col.  Robert  F.  Catterson. 

99th  Indiana Col.  Alexander  Fowler. 

53d  Ohio C^)l.  Wells  S.  Jones. 

70th  Ohio Maj.  William  B.  Brown. 

Artillery. 

Capt.  Henry  Richardson. 

1st  Illinois  Light,  Battery  F Capt.  John  T.  Cheney. 

Ist  Illinois  Light,  Battery  I Lieut.  Josiah  H.  Burton. 

1st  Missouri  Light,  Battery  D Lieut.  Byron  M.  Callender. 


SEVENTEENTH  ARMY  CORPS. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 

Brig.-gen.  John  E.  Smith. 

First  Briga/le. 

Col.  Jesse  I.  Alexander. 

63d  Illinois Col.  Joseph  B.  McCown. 

48th  Indiana Lieut.-col.  EMward  J.Wood. 

6yth  Indiana Capt.  Wilford  H.  Welman. 

4th  Minnesota.... Lieut-col.  John  E. Tourtellotte. 

18th  Wisconsin Col.  Gabriel  Bouck. 

•  Detached  at  ScottAboro*.  Ala. 
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Second  Brigade, 

Col.  Green  B.  Kaum. 
Col.  Clark  R  Wever. 

56th  niinois Maj.  Pincknev  J.Welsh. 

17th  Iowa. Col.  Clark  R.  Wever. 

Maj.  John  F.  Walden. 

10th  Miflsouri Col.  Francis  C.  Deimling. 

24th  Missouri,  Company  £ Capt  William  W.  McCammon. 

80th  Ohio Lieut-col.  Pren.  Metham. 

Third  Brigade, 

Brig.-gen.  Charles  L.  Matthies. 
Col.  Benjamin  D.  Dean. 
Col.  Jabez  Banbury. 

93d  Illinois. Col.  Holden  Putnam. 

Lieut.-col.  Nicholas  C.  Boswell. 
5th  Iowa. Col.  Jabez  Banbury. 

Lieut-col.  Ezekiel  S.  Sampson. 

10th  Iowa. Lieut-col.  Paris  P.  Henderson. 

26th  Missouri Col.  Benjamin  D.  Dean. 

Artillery, 

Capt  Henry  Dillon. 

Cogswell's  Illinois  Battery Capt.  William  Cogswell. 

6th  Wisconsin  Battery Lieut  Samuel  F.  Clark. 

12th  Wisconsin  Battery. Capt  William  Zickerick. 
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Casualties  in  the  Union  Forces  under  Major-general  U.  S.  Grant, 
engaged  in  the  Chaitanooga-Rossville  Campaign,  November  28-27^ 
1863^ 


Command. 


Killed. 


ARMY  OF  THE  CUMBER- 
LAND. 

Maj.-gen.  George  H.  Thomas. 

FOURTH  ARMY  CORPS. 
Maj.-gen.  Gordon  Granger. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 

Brig.-gen.  Charles  Cruft 

Second  Brigade, 

Brig.-gen.  Walter  C.  Whitaker. 

96th  Illinois 

35th  Indiana 

8th  Kentucky 

40th  Ohio 

SlstOhio 

99th  Ohio 


Total  Second  brigade. 


Third  Brigade, 
Col.  William  Grose. 


59th  Illinois. 
75th  Illinois- 
84th  Illinois 
9th  Indiana... 
36th  Indiana 
24th  Ohio 


Total  Third  brigade. 
Total  First  division . 


o 


1 


11 
1 
3 


16 


2 
1 


20 


Wounded. 


e 
o 


2 

1 

•  • 

1 
1 
1 


6 


4 

•  •  • 

1 


11 


1 


J3§ 
-53 


12 
10 

4 
15 

4 
12 


67 


13 

2 

4 

22 

10 

4 


55 


112 


Captured  or 
missiug. 


e 


t 


S 


15 
11 

4 
30 

6 
16 


82 


18 

2 

4 

25 

11 

4 


64 


146 


*  Includes  skinuishes  at  Orchard  Knob  (or  Indian  Hill)  and  Bushy  Knob  (23d);  engage- 
ment at  Lookout  Mountain  and  skirmish  in  front  of  Missionary  Ridge  (24th);  battle  of  Mis- 
sionary Ridue  (25th) ;  skirmishes  at  Chickamauga  Station,  Pea-Vine  Valley,  Pigeon  Hills,  and 
near  Graysviue,  Ga.  (2Cth) ;  and  engagement  at  Taylor's  Ridge,  or  Gap,  Ringgold,  G%.  (27th). 
Vol.  IV.— 42 
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Casualties  m  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland — Ck>ntiiiued. 


Command. 


Killed. 


C 

€ 


SECOND  DIVISION. 

Mig.-gen.  Philip  H.  Sheridan. 

Fint  Brigade. 
Col.  Francis  T.  Sherman. 


Staff. 

3Gth  Illinois 

44th  Illinois 

73d  Illinois. 

74th  Illinois 

8$th  Illinois 

22il  Indiana 

2d  Missouri  

15th  Missouri... 
24th  Wisconsin 


Total  First  brigade. 


Second  Brigade, 

Brig.-gen.  George  D.  Wagner. 

100th  Illinois. 

15th  Indiana 

40th  Indiana 

57th  Indiana 

5Sth  Indiana 

2Gth  Ohio 

97th  Ohio 

Total  Second  brigade 


1 
1 


6 


Third  Brifjnde. 

Col.  Charles  0.  Harker. 

Staff. 

22d  Illinois 

27th  Illinois 

42d  Illinois 

51st  Illinois 

'79th  Illinois 

3<1  Kentut'kv 

64th  Ohio..* 

6oth  Oiiio 

12olh  Ohio 

Total  Third  briirade 

Total  Second  division 


o 


4 
11   . 


2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
5 
1 


24 


1 
23 
20 

2 

o 
o 

16 


3 

6 

4 

1 
»> 

4 

1 

1 
«> 


24 

117 


Wounded. 


Captured  or 
uiLuiug. 


c  ! 

1. 

t 

J£3 

€ 

::  a 

O 

H 

1 
1 

1 

5 
5 
3 
4 
5 
2 


27 


5 
9 

8 

10 

5 

5 


25 
18 
23 
41 
41 
39 
13 
17 
24 


241 


26 
166 
130 


''9 


55 
29 


9  i_J2£i 

09  :  51        609  ! 

i 

I 


1  ' 

3 

.■> 

1.3 

r. 

64 

8 

2S 

1 

12 

1 

5 

4 

47 

1 
_1 

112 


2.') 
12 

2.'^5 
1085 


e 
s 

e 
o 


a 
■^  9 


i 

I 


1 

29 

21 

27 

49 

51 

48 

19 

27 

29 

301 


32 

199 

158 

91 

65 

36 

I     149 

730 


3  i 
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Casualties  in  ihe  Army  of  the  Cumberland — Continued. 


Ck)MMAKD. 


THIRD  DIVISION. 

Brig.-gen.  Thomas  J.  Wood. 

First  Brigade, 

Brig.-gen.  August  Willich. 

25th  Illinois 

35th  Illinoi.s 

89th  Illinois 

32rl  Indiana 

68th  Indiana 

8th  Kansas 

15th  Ohio 

49th  Ohio  .. 

loth  Wisconsin 


Total  First  brigatle. 


Second  Brigade, 

Brig.-gen.  William  B.  Hazen. 

6th  Indiana 

5th  Kentucky 

6th  Kentucky 

23d  Kentucky 

IstOhio 

6th  Ohio 

41st  Ohio 

93<10hio 

124th  Ohio 


Total  Second  brigade. 


Third  Brigade. 

Brig.-gen.  Samuel  Beatty. 

79th  Indiana 

86th  Indiana 

9th  Kentucky 

17th  Kentucky 

13th  Ohio 

19th  Ohio 

59th  Ohio 

Total  Third  brigade 

Total  Third  division 


Total  Fourth  army  corps. 


Killed. 


o 


1 


1 

3 


1 
1 
1 


1 
1 


1 


9 
6 
3 
8 
2 
3 
3 
5 


39 


13 

8 


9 
10 

5 
17 
19 

5 


86 


6 
4 


2 

1 


Wounded. 


8 
o 


5 
2 


2 
1 
2 
1 


14 


3 
6 
1 
2 
4 
2 
5 
4 
4 


31 


1 
2 
2 


12^ 

57 


180 


-2 


»  a 

ca 


53 
46 
29 
35 
20 
23 
18 
47 
6 


2// 


60 
46 
22 
34 
64 
26 
65 
64 
18 


399 


28 
38 
25 
5 
17 
10 
25 


Captured  or 
miosing. 


s 


148 

•  •  • 

824 
2021 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

5 
2 


14 


67 
54 
34 
44 
26 
27 
24 
56 
6 

338 


76 
62 
23 
45 
79 
39 
88 
88 
29 

529 


28 
46 
35 
5 
2t 
13 
27 

175 

1042 

2516 
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ADDENDA. 


CatucUiies  in  ihe  Army  of  the  Cumberland — CoDtinued. 


Killed. 

Wonn^ed. 

Captured  or 
missing. 

Aggregate. 

CoacMAin). 

• 

e 

8 

m 

o 

Enlisted 
men. 

E 

o 

Enlisted 
men. 

• 

c 

Enlisted 
men. 

ELEVENTH  ARMY  CORPS. 

Maj.-gen.  Olivjkr  O.  Howard. 

SECONT)  DIVISION. 

Brig.-gen.  Adolph  von  Steinwehr. 

First  Brigade, 

Col.  Adolphus  Buschbeck. 

33cl  New  Jereev 

1 

1 

2 

19 

7 

•  •• 

•  •• 

'    i 

23 

134th  New  YoVk 

8 

154th  New  York 

•  •  • 

•  ••  •     • 

•«• 

6 

#•  • 

6 

27th  Peniisvlvania 

12 

6 

63 

13 

84 

73d  Penusvlvaniai. 

•  •  • 

1 

14 

3 
11 

62 

8 
8 

86 

163 

Total  First  brigade 

27 

137 

100 

284 

Second  Brigade. 

Col.  Orland  Smith. 

33d  Massachusetts 

*•  • 

•  •  • 

4 

3 

136lh  New  York 

1 

1 

9 

11 

noth  Ohio 

1 

*> 

^ 

8 

73d  Ohio 

•  •  • 

1 

2 

3 
30 

1 

2 

13 

1 

8 

1 

3 

Total  Second  brisrade 

19 

4 

29 

Total  Second  division 

156 

104 

313 

THIRD  DIVISION. 

Maj.-gen.  Carl  Schurz. 

Fird  Bngade, 

.    Brig.-gen.  Hector  Tyndale. 

101st  Illinois 

■  •  • 

•  •  « 

3 

8 

45th  New  York 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

141st  Now  York 

1 

1 

tJlst  Ohio 

i 
... 

1 

:;; 

1 

82dOhio 

•  •  • 

1 

Total  First  brigade 

3 



5 

ADDENDA. 
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CcmusUies  in  the  Army  of  the  Owmherland — Continued. 


COMUAKD. 


Killed. 


1^ 

8 

o 


Sec(md  Brigade, 
Ck>l.  Wladimir  Krzyzanowski. 


58th  New  York.. 
119th  New  York, 
14l8t  New  York.. 
26th  Wisconsin... 


Total  Second  brigade 

Third  Brigade, 
Col.  Frederick  Hecker. 


80th  Illinois 

82d  Illinois 

68th  New  York... 

75th  Pennsylvania. 

Total  Third  brigade. 

Total  Third  division. 

Total  Eleventh  army  corps 


TWELFTH  ARMY  CORPS. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 

Brig.-gen.  John  W.  Greary. 


First  Brigade, 

Col.  Charles  Candv.* 

Col.  William  R.  Creighton.f 

Col.  Thomas  J.  Ahl. 


5th  Ohio 

7th  Ohio 

29th  Ohio 

66th  Ohio 

28th  Pennsylvania 

147th  Pennsylvania 

Total  First  brigade 

•  Disabled  Noveiuber  24th. 


3 

"i 


1 


mi-*    8) 


Ed 


s 


31 


13 


4 
4 


21 


WouDded. 


O 


14 


10 


3 
2 


15 


la 


•  ••     •« 


1 

2 


6 
1 


2 


9 


15 


171 


48 


10 
27 
17 


102 


Captured  or 
missing. 


t 

s 

o 


8 


-sa 


104 


t  Killed  November  27th. 


6 
2 


10 

18 

331 


74 

"15 

34 

__19 

142 


662 


ADDENDA. 


CasuaUies  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland — Continued. 


COMKAITD. 


Second  Brigade, 
Col.  George  A.  Cobham,  Jr. 


29th  Pennsylvania  .. 
109th  Pennsylvania 
111th  Pennsylvania 


Total  Second  brigade 

Third  Brigade, 
Col.  David  Ireland. 


Staff. 

60th  New  York.. 
78th  New  York... 
102a  'Sew  York.. 
137th  New  York. 
149th  New  York. 


Total  Third  brigade 

Total  Second  division '     6 


KiUed. 


• 

e 

•2  . 
«  ? 

c 

—  0 

C 

ca 

0 

bi 

1 
1 


FOURTEENTH  ARMY  CORPS. 
Maj.-gen.  John  M.  Palmer. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 

Brig.-gen.  Richard  W.  Johnson. 

Fir.it  Brigade, 
Brig.-gen.  William  P.  Carlin. 


104th  Illinois... 
38th  Indiana.... 

Aid  Indiana 

88th  Indiana  ... 

2d  Ohio  

3:M()hi«. 

94th  Ohio 

10th  AVi.s^'onsin 


»••••••• I 


•••••• 


Total  First  brigade- 


2 
5 

10 


P. 

49 


Wounded. 


e 

8 

e 
o 


1 

5 


14 


38 


_8_ 

15| 


10 
32 
56 


34 


252 


4 

8 

1  I 


2 

1 
«) 

3 
o 

1 
1 


136  ' 


15 

8 
32 

10 
29 
15 


24  1  12 


122 


Captured  or 
miasiog. 


S 


12 
10 


22 


1 
50 

U 
38 
74 


177 


341 


21 
9 

42 
17 
16 
37 
17 


159 


ADDENDA. 


663 


CasuaUies  in  the  Army  of  (lie  Cumberland — Continued. 


COMlfAKD. 


Second  Brigade. 

Col.  Marshall  F.  Moore. 
Col.  William  L.  Stoughton 


19th  Illinois 

11th  Michigan 

69th  Ohio 

15th  U.  S.,  1st  Battalion.... 
loth  U.  S.,  2d  Battalion  ... 
16th U.S.,  Ist  Battalion.... 
18th  U.  S.,  Ist  Battalion.... 
18th  U.  S.,  2d  Battidion.... 
19th  U.  S.,  Ist  Battalion.... 

Total  Second  brigade. 

Total  First  division.... 


SECOND  DIVISION. 

Brig.-gen.  Jefferson  C.  Davis. 
Staff. 


First  Brigade, 
Brig.-gen.  James  D.  Morgan. 


lOth  Illinois 

16th  Illinois 

60th  Illinois 

21st  Kentucky 

10th  Michigan 

Total  First  brigade 

Second  Brigade, 
Brig.-gen.  John  Beatty. 


34th  Illinois. 
78th  Illinois. 
98th  Ohio.... 
108th  Ohio... 
113th  Ohio.. 
12l8t  Ohio... 


Total  Second  brigade 


KiUed. 


e 

8 


1 
1 


2 

5 
7 
1 
3 
1 
1 


20 


44 


1 
2 


Wounded. 


e 

o 


2 

2 
4 


10 


22 


1 


JS  Of 


13 

26 

31 

5 

6 

7 

15 
13 
23 


139 


261 


6 
2 


9 


1 
4 
6 


2 
3 


Id 


Captured  or 
missing. 


s 


II 

15  a 


1 

i 


17 

34 

44 

6 

10 
10 
16 
13 
24 

174 

333 


6 
9 


2 
5 
8 
1 
2 

21 
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ADDENDA. 


Oa&waUies  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland — Continued. 


COMMAIfD. 


Third  Brigade, 
Col.  Daniel  McCook. 


85th  Illinois... 
86th  Illinois... 
110th  Illinois.. 
12oth  Illinois.. 
62dOhio 


Total  Third  brigade... 
Total  Second  division- 


THIRD  DIVISION. 

Brig.-gen.  Absalom  Baird. 


First  Brigade. 

Brig.-gcn.  John  B.  Turchin. 

82d  Indiana 

11th  Ohio 

17th  Ohio 

SlstOhio 

36th  Ohio 

89th  Ohio 

92dOhio 

Total  First  brigade 


Second  Brigade, 
Col.  Ferdinand  Van  Derveer. 


75th  Indiana . 
87th  Indiana. 
lOlst  Indiana. 
2d  Minnesota. 

9th  Ohio 

35th  Ohio 

105th  Ohio.... 


KlUed. 


E 

8 

G 
O 


•  •  • 


1 
1 


•58 
u 


1 

i 


4 

6 

2 

10 

10 

3 

10 


45 


4 
2 
1 
4 


6 


Wounded. 


Total  Second  brigade I     2 


c 

s 

o 

Enlisted 
nieu. 

• 

1 

1 

2 

""2 

4 

29 

•  •• 

ir> 

1 

42 

12 

2 

34 

3 

59 

1 

13 

3 
12 

43 

219 

1 

14 

11 

4 

29 

3 

31 

2 

12 

3 

19 

3 

1 

8 

18 

124 

Captured  or 
nii!$6inK. 


C 

o 


U3 


6 


o 


I 

< 


3 
2 

6 


11 


42 


20 
51 
16 
47 
75 
17 
58 


284 


19 
15 
35 
39 
14 
30 
11 


163 


ADDENDA. 
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Ca8ualtie8  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland — Continued. 


Killed. 

Wounded. 

Captured  or 
missing. 

1 

< 

COMMAmX 

t 

o 

'2 
2 
9 

13 
49 

Enlisted 

• 

& 

0 

3 

3 

33 

57 

285 

Enlisted 
men. 

t 
8 

•8  . 

•33 

Third  Brigade, 

>1.  Edward  H.  Phelps  * 
>1.  William  H.  Hays. 

idiana 

idiana.^ 

ituckv 

2 
2 
2 
3 

7 

11 
16 
9 
10 
17 
34 

'*'   1 

11 

18 
12 

antnckv 

12 

Iiio 

20 

\\\o 

46 

tal  Third  briirade 

16 

97 

1 

119 

tal  Third  division 

78 

440 

6 

566 

tal  Fourteenth  army  corps... 

127 

730 

14 

941 

tal  Arm  V  of  the  Cumberland 

481 

3174 

132 

4129 

•  Killed  November  25th. 
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ADDENDA. 


Casualties  in  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 


COMMAinX 


ARMY  OF  THE  TEN- 
NESSEE. 

Maj.-gen.  William  T.  Sherman. 


FIFTEENTH  ARMY  CORPS. 
Maj.-gen.  Frank  P.  Blair,  Jr. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 

Brig.-gen.  Peter  J.  Osterhaus. 

First  Brigade, 
Brig.-gen.  Charles  R.  Woods. 


13th  Illinois.... 
3d  Missouri  .... 
rith  Missouri... 
17th  Missouri. 
27 1 h  Missouri.. 
29th  Missouri. 
31  St  Missouri.. 
32d  Missouri... 
7Gth  Ohio 


Total  First  brigade 


Second  Brigade. 

Col.  James  A.  Williamson 

4th  Iowa 

9th  Iowa 

2oth  Iowa 

26th  Iowa 

30th  Iowa 

Slst  Iowa 

Total  Second  brigade 

Total  First  division 


Killed. 


s 

o 


1 
1 


2 
5 


6 


1  ' 
•59 


4 
2 
2 
1 


J6 

28 


9 
3 


4 
2 


18 


46 


Wounded. 


S 

e 
o 


4 
3 
1 
5 
2 


25 


7 
4 
1 
1 


1  . 
s  a 


51 
7 

19 
11 
10 
19 
19 
2 
40 


178 


36 
12 
22 
12 

16 


14  I     120 


39  i     298 


Captnred  or 
luiniDg. 


C 
S 

o 


"S 


JS5 


26 
6 


37 


*> 


5 

£ 
S 


63 


27 

20 

13 

54 

28 
o 

63 


277 


49 
15 
29 
16 
27 
19 


155 


39       432 


ADDENDA. 


667 


Casualties  in  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee — Continued. 


Command. 


SECOND   DIVISION. 


Brig.-gen.  Morgan  L.  Smith. 


First  Brigade, 

Brig.-^en.  Giles  A.  Smith.* 
Col.  Nathan  W.  Tupper. 


Killed. 


C 

m 

o 


taff. 


)5th  Illinois 

llGth  Illinois 

I27th  Illinois 

ith  Missouri 

Jth  Missouri 

)7th  Ohio 

13th  U.  Sm  1st  Battalion 

Total  First  brigade 


Second  Brigade, 
Brig.-gen.  J,  A.  J.  Lightburn. 

^•^  1    Xll'llclllcl   •••••••••  ••*••■••••■•••••••••• 

JOth  Ohio 

57th  Ohio 

t7th  Ohio 

54th  Ohio 

4th  West  Virginia 

Total  Second  brigade 


Artillery, 

1st  Illinois  Light,  Battery  A 

Total  Artillery 

Total  Second  division 


pa 


6 
5 


10 


Wounded. 


e 

-2  . 

o 

*  = 

u 

ji  i) 

e 

•sa 

c 

M 

10 


G 


3 
2 


1 
2 
5 


13 


3 

30 

28 

3 


71 


Captured  or 
uiidi»iDg. 


2 


1  I  ... 


85 


•53 


S 

8) 


3 


1 
3 
5 


3 
35 

38 
3 


86 


2 


103 


*  Wounded  NoTembef  24th. 
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ADDENDA. 


CasnaUiea  in  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee — Continued. 


Command, 


FOURTH  DIVISION. 

Brig.-gen.  Hugh  Ewing. 

First  Brigade, 
Col.  John  M.  Loomis. 


26th  Illinois... 
90th  Illinois... 
12th  Indiana... 
100th  Indiana 


Total  First  brigade. 


Secfmd  Brigade, 

Brig.-gen.  John  M.  Corse.* 
Col.  Charles  C.  Walcutt. 


Staff. 

40th  Illinois. 
103d  Illinois. 

Gth  Iowa 

46th  Ohio... 


Total  Second  brigade. 


Third  Brigade. 
Col.  Josei)h  R.  Cockerill. 


KUIed. 


C 
8 


48th  Illinois 

99th  Indiana 

5:W0Jiio 

70th  Ohio 


Total  Third  brigade 

A  rtiUery. 

1st  Missouri  Light,  Battery  I) 

Total  Artillery 

Total  Fourth  division 


1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 


6 


1  . 

(4 


10 
9 
9 
6 


34 


6 
14 

4 


31 


Wounded. 


e 

V 

o 


6 
6 

7 
7 


26 


1 
3 
3 
4 
3 


14 


6.5  !  40 


Total  Fifteenth  army  cor{)s 1   12  '     121   I  8o 


.-   I 


1 


aa 


76 
88 
43 
98 


305 


39 

71 
53 
24 


187 


2 
o 


497 


880 


Captured  or 
mi&smg. 


e 

O 


3       .. 


•3 
JS  © 

^■*    mm 

s  a 


1 

13 

2 

2 


18 


20 


61 


93 
117 

62 
114 


386 


1 

49 
89 
65 
33 


237 


i> 


62S_ 
Tl63 


•  Wounded  November  25th. 


ADDENDA. 


669 


Casualties  in  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee — Continued. 


Command. 


SEVENTEENTH  ARMY 
CORPS. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 

Brig.-gen.  John  E.  Smith. 

First  Brigade, 

Col.  Jesse  I.  Alexander. 

63d  Illinois 

48th  Indiana. 

59th  Indiana 

4th  Minnesota 

18th  Wisconsin 

Total  First  brigade 


Second  Brigade, 

Col.  Green  B.  Raum.* 
Col.  Clark  R.  Wever. 

66th  Illinois 

17ih  Iowa..... 

10th  Missouri 

24th  Missouri,  Company  E 

80th  Ohio 

Total  Second  brigade 

Third  Brigade. 

Brig.-gen.  Charles  L.  Matthies.t 
Col.  Benjamin  D.  Dean.J: 
Col.  Jabez  Banbury.J 

Staff. 

93d  Illinois 

5th  Iowa 

10th  Iowa 

26th  Missouri 

Total  Third  brigade 

Total  Second  division 

Total  Anny  of  the  Tennessee... 

Grand  total 


KUled. 


e 

isted 
eu. 

€ 

•59 

O 

w 

1 

•  a 

2 


2 
2 


_8[ 
20 


69 


1 
12 
10 

1 
13 

S7 


19 

2 

10 

13 


44 


81 


202 


683 


Wounded. 


8 

€ 

flS 

o 

w 

3 
3 
5 
1 

•  •  • 

12^ 


1 
2 
2 
6 
1 


25 


110^ 
395 


1 
1 


15 
29 
48 
3 
33 


128 


44 

•  •  • 

2 

20 

8 

36 

1 

33 

1 

133 

12 

264 

15  . 

1144_    19 
4318  1  26 


Captured  or 
uiisslng. 


9 

m 
o 


•33 


13 

"s 


21 


m 

324 


S 


1 

1 


19 

58 

64 

5 

58 


204 


2.5 

1 
93 

74 

106 

7 

62 

3 

53 

109 

315 

130 

523 

JL686^ 
5815 


•  Wounded  November  25th. 
t  Wounded  November  25th. 


t  Assumed  command  November  25th. 
I  Succeeded  Col.  Dean  November  25fch. 


670  ADDENDA. 

OFFICERS  KILLED  OR  MORTALLY  WOUNDED. 

ILLINOIS. 

Major  Douglas  R.  Bushnell 13ih  Infimtry. 

Captain  Walter  Blanchard 13th  " 

Lieutenant  David  M.Richards 2oth  " 

Lieutenant  Herbert  Weyman 27th  " 

Lieutenant  Hu^h  M.  Love 27th  ** 

Lieutenant  8idnev  M.  Abbott 36th  " 

Lieutenant  Jacob  Y.  Elliott 42d  " 

Lieutenant  Alfred  O.Johnson 42d  " 

Lieutenant  Georjre  C.  Smith 42d  " 

Captain  Carl  R.  Harnisch 44th  " 

Captain  George  L.  Bellows. 51st  " 

Lieutenant  J (Nihua  M.  Fields 56th  " 

Lieutenant  Charles  H.  Lane 8Sth  " 

Lieutenant  Henry  L.  Bingham 8Sth  " 

Captain  Henry  L.  Rowell S9th  " 

Lieutenant  Krastus  O.Young 89th  " 

Colonel  Timothy  O'Meara 90th  " 

Lieutenant  James  Conway 90th  ** 

Colonel  Holden  Putnam 9:M  " 

Captain  William  Walsh 103d  " 

Lieutenant  Orin  S.  Davison 104th  ** 

INDIANA. 

Captain  Frank  P.  Strader 6th  Infuitry. 

Captain  Frank  H.  Aveline 12th  " 

Captain  Hezekiah  Beeson 12th  " 

Captain  John  K.Monroe loth  " 

Lieutenant  William  D.  Sering loth  " 

Lieutenant-colonel  Jacob  Gbiss 32d  " 

LieutcMinnt  James  M.  lianna 40th  " 

Lieutenant  Jolin  Keese C8th  " 

Caj)taiu  Francis  M.  Bryant 7')th  " 

Captain  William  M.  Southard SOlh  '* 

Lieutenant  Burr  Russell 87th  " 

Captain  J anu'S  II.  Steele S8th  " 

Lieutenant  Daniel  Little 88th  " 

Captain  James  M.  Harland 100th  ** 

Lieutenant  Henrv  T.  Waterman 101st  " 

IOWA. 

Lieutenant  Thomas  IT.  Cramer 4th  Infantry. 

Lieutenant  Charles  S.  Miller 5tli  " 

Captain  Robert  Allison Oih  " 

Lieutenant  Cieorge  II.  Conant 10th  " 

Lieutenant  Isaac  Sexton 10th  " 

Captain  Luther  F.  McNeal 17th  " 

Captain  John  L.Steele 26th  " 

KENTUCKY. 

Lieutenant  Gavine  D.Hunt »3d    Infantrv. 

• 

Captain  Jolni  P.  Hurley 5th  " 

Captain  Upt«>n  Wilson 5th  " 

Lieutenant  William  S.  Barton 9lh  " 


ADDENDA.  671 

M1CHIGA2T. 

Major  Benjamin  G.  Bennet 11th  Infantry. 

MINNESOTA. 

Lientenant  Samuel  G.Trimble 2d  Infantry. 

MISSOURI. 

Captain  Herman  Hartmann 2d    Infantry. 

Captain  William  A.  J.  Russell 10th  " 

Captain  Joseph  A.  Ledergerber 12th  " 

Lieutenant  1*  rederick  Kessler. 12th  ** 

Captain  John  G.  Keis 15th  " 

Lieutenant  August  F.  Hranitzky 17th  " 

Lieutenant  George  Maehl 17th  " 

Captain  Edward  H.Stoddard 26th  " 

Lieutenant  Henry  P.  Harding 2t)th  " 

Lieutenant  John  Wellmeyer 27th  " 

Captain  Henry  Justi 29th  " 

Captain  Martin  Menne 29th  " 

Lieutenant  Julius  Selle 29th  " 

Captain  Francis  Doherty Slst  " 

NEW   JERSEY. 

Captain  William  G.  Boggs 33d  Infantry. 

Captain  Samuel  F.  Waldron. 33d 

NEW   YORK. 

Major  Gilbert  M.  Elliott 102d   Infantry. 

Lieutenant  Charles  F.Tresser 136th  " 

Lieutenant  George  C.Owen 137th  " 

Lieutenant-colonel  Joseph  B.  Taft 143d  " 

OHIO. 

Lientenant  Christopher  Woollenhaupt 1st  Infantry. 

Major  Samuel  C.  Erwin : 6th  " 

Colonel  William  R.  Creighton 7th  " 

Lieutenant-colonel  Orrin  J.  Crane 7th  " 

Lieutenant  Morris  Baxter 7th  " 

Lieutenant  Joseph  Cryne 7th  " 

Lieutenant  Isaac  C.  Jones..> 7th  " 

CapUiin  David  K.  Curtis 11th  " 

Lieutenant  George  >'.  Peck llth  " 

Lieutenant  Frank  W.  Sanders 15th  " 

Lieutenant  James  K.  Rochester 3l8t  " 

Colonel  Edward  H.  Phelps 38th  " 

Lieutenant  John  Lewis 38th  " 

Lieutenant  Joseph  Newman 38th  ** 

Major  Thomas  Acton 40th  " 

Lieutenant  Henry  S.  Dirlam 41st  " 

Lieutenant  William  W.  Watson 4l8t  " 

Lieutenant  George  Gorman 46th  ** 

Lieutenant  Henry  F.  Arndt 49th  " 

Lieutenant  Jacob  C.  Miller 49th  " 

Lieutenant  Isaac  H.White 49th  " 

Lieutenant  Jacob  Wolf. 49th  " 

Lieutenant  Edward  Bromley ooth  " 
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lieuteBani  John  S.  Ss^o _ -!!kk  * 

CapCAin  Ira  P.  French- — _ 7-cii  * 

Lieatenant  J'-hn  A.  Liimert « T-fch  • 

JLieiiten:int  John  B.  Mil li*r. T-fci  * 

Lieutenant  SIai€<>a  &  WdJ Tica  "* 

Captain  John  Kinnej - ?i.tii  ~ 

Lieotenant  Francu  M-  &:«». ^ ?i.tii  ■* 

Captain  William  R  WhitcI^iaeT. •i:i£  * 

Liectenant  Ha^  T'JwnBeniL ^ 'j^  * 

Lieatenant  t>et:rze  K.  Tun&er _ 'j^i  * 

Major  ^Villiam  Bin.4L VJVi  * 

Captain  Janus  H.  Frml_ - li-kh  * 

TESISSTLTXSUL, 

Majt>r  Pet*r  A-  McAIooo — _ ?r*A  Inaany. 

Liectenans  Peusr  Karlp^r _ ikh 

Captain  Charles  S-  iJaTidw. ^ l^zh. 


Liectenanc  Pcc«r  J,  C<imai*r-,.. ...« I«kk  Lxamrr. 


Captain  Howard  Greene f-fch  Izi 

liecienani  fiofacct  J.  ChiTaiu. -. l-th 
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Organization  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  commanded  by  Genebal 
Braxton  Bragg,  C,  S,  A,,  November  23, 1863. 

HARDEE'S  CX)RPS. 
B.  P.  Cheatham's  division. 

H,  R,  Jackfton^a  Brigade, 

5th  Mississippi Col.  John  Weir. 

Company  A,  8th  Mississippi CupU  W.  Walking. 

5th  Georgia Lieut.-col.  J.  F.  Iverson. 

47th  Georgia C'apt.  J.  S.  Cone. 

Goth  Georgia. Maj.  8.  F.  Williams. 

Ist  Confederate  Georgia Maj.  J.  C.  Gordon. 

2d  Battalion  Georgia  Shar|)shooters Capt.  M.  G.  Hester. 

Moor^a  Brigade, 

37th  Alabama. Lieut.-col.  A.  A.  Green. 

4Uth  Alabama Lieut.-col.  T.  O.  Stone. 

42d  Alabama Lieiit.-col.  T.  C.  Lanier. 

E.  C,  Walthaira  Brigade, 

27lh  MiSppi} Lieut.HX)l.  R.  P.  McKelvaine. 

29th  Mississippi  ] 

30th  Mississippi  > Msy.  J.  M.  Johnson. 

34th  Mississippi  J 

Marcus  J,  Wrights  Brigade, 

8th  Tennessee Lieut-col.  C.  C.  McEinney. 

16th  Tennessee Capt.  Ben  Randals. 

28th  Tennessee Col.  S.S.  Stanton. 

38th  Tennessee Col.  John  C.  Carter. 

tid  Snn^} Lieut^l.  John  G.HalL 

c.  L.  btevenson's  division. 

John  C  Brown^a  Brigade, 

45th  Tennessee  \  p  ,    .    a^„«,«. 

23d  Tennessee  Battalion/ ^^'  ^'  ^^^7- 

3d  Tennessee Col.  C.  H.  Walker. 

18th  Tennessee)  t*     *      i  xxr  t>  t»  *i 

2(>th  Tennessee! Lieut-col.  W.  R.  Butler. 

32d  Tennessee Maj.  J.  P.  McGuire. 

Alfred  Ctimmin^a  Brigade, 

34th  Georgia. Maj.  John  M.  Jackson. 

36th  Georgia Capt.  J.  L.  Morgan. 

39th  Georgia Capt.  T.  H.  Pitner. 

66th  Georgia Capt.  J.  F.  Albert, 
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E,  W,  Pettu^  Brigade, 

20th  Alabama. Capt.  J.  W.  Davis. 

23d  Alabama. Lieut.-col.  J.  B.  Bibb. 

30th  Alabama. Col.  C.  M.  Shelly. 

3l8t  Alabama Col.  D.  R.  Hundley. 

4()th  Alabama Capt  G.  E.  Brewer. 


A,  W,  Heynotd^  Brigade, 

54th  Virginia Lieut.-ool.  J.  J.  Wade. 

63d  Virginia Capt.  C.  H.  L\Tich. 

58th  North  Carolina. Capt.  S.  M.  Si'lver. 

60th  North  Carolina. Maj.  J.  T.  Weaver. 

p.  K.  Cleburne's  division. 

3/.  P.  Ijowrei/s  Brigade. 

16th  Alabama Maj.  F.  A.  Ashford. 

33d  Alabama Col.  Sam.  Adams. 

45th  Alabama. Lieut.-col.  H.  D.  Lampley. 

32f  Mi88i88il>pi     1      Coj    ^    jj    „^rf„^e. 

44th  Mississippi  ( 

Battalion  Sharpshooters Capt.  D.  Coleman. 


St.  John  R.  LiddelUs  Brigade. 

2d  Arkansas     '\ 

15th  Arkansas  > Lieut.-col.  £.  Warfield. 

24th  Arkansas) 

5th  Arkansiis    )  r^  i    t  u     tt-  xr 

1.3,1     .    ,  > Col.  John  E.  Murray. 

j.mIi  Arkansas  J 

6th  Arkansas  1  t  •     .       i    t>  o      j 

M,x    K   1  r Lieut.-col.  r.  Snvder. 

tu\  Arkansas  J 

8th  Arkansas    )  T-*i4eir»i* 

19tli  Arkansas/ Lieut.-col.  A.  S.  llukh.nson. 

Lucius  E.  Polk's  Brigade, 

35th  Tennessee  I (.^,   ^  j   „;„ 

48tn  1  ennessee  j 

2d  Tennessee Lieut.-col.  W.  J.  Hale. 

1st  Arkansas Col.  J.  W.  Colquitt. 

3d  Confederate    )  i^r  •   r>    t   t> 

5th  Confederate  I ^^"J-  ^-  ^-  P""*"" 

James  A.  Smithes  Brigade. 

7th  Texas Capt.  J.  H.  Collett. 

6th  Texas    ) 

10th  Texas  V Maj.  D.  P.  Saunders. 

loth  Texas  j 

17th  Texas 

18th  Texas  xr„:  w    a    t".,.!^. 

,-,,.    rr  ' Maj.  >V  .  A.  lavlor. 

24th  Texas  •* 

25th  Texas 
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W.  H.  T.  walker's  division. 

S,  R,  GU^6  Brigade, 

46th  Georgia Lieut.-col.  W.  A.  Daniel. 

24th  South  Carolina. Col.  C.  H.  Stevens. 

16th  South  Carolina. Col.  James  McCullough. 

8th  Georgia  Battalion Lieut.-col.  Z.  L.  Waters. 

George  Manej^s  Brigade, 

■^It:.^^.} Col.  II.  K.  FeUd. 

^:l;  '^Z^  } Col.  Oeo^e  C.  Porter. 

4th  Confederate Lieut.-€ol.  Lewis. 

50th  Tennessee Col.  C.  A.  Sugg. 

41st  Tennessee Col.  R.  Farquharson. 

Maney's  Battalion Maj.  Frank  Maney. 

C  C.  WilsoiCs  Brigade. 

2oth  Georgia  \  w„.    .    Qu„„ir 

Ist  Georgia  Battalion  [Sharpshooters]  / ^^^^'  ^^'  ^'^^"• 

66th  Georgia. Col.  J.  C.  Nisbet. 

20th  Georgia  Battalion M^.  J.  W.  Nisbet. 

^^^} Maj.T.W.Ma„ghan.. 

Baldwin*8  Brigade. 

4th  Mississippi Col.  T.  N.  Adair. 

3oth  Mississippi Col.  W.  S.  Barry. 

40th  Mississippi Col.  W.  B.  Coll)ert. 

46th  Mississippi Col.  C.  W.  Sears. 


HINDMAN'S  CORPS. 
't.  c.  hindmax*s  division. 

J.  PcUton  Anderson* 8  Brigade, 

oIk  ^{!"!'"!PP!  j Col.  W.  H.  Bishop. 

9th  Mississippi  (  ^ 

lOth  Mississippi  1  Col.  James  Barr. 

44th  Mississippi  / 

4l8t  Mississippi Col.  W.  F.  Tucker. 

[9th]  Battalion  [Mississippi]  Sharpshooters... Mi\j.  W,  C.  Richards. 

Z.  C  Deai^  Brigade, 

19th  Alabama Col.  S.  K.  McSpadden. 

22d  Alabama Lieut.-col.  B.  R.  Hart. 

2'')th  Alabama Col.  G.  D.  Johnston. 

3Qth  Alabama Lieut.-col.  W.  C.  Clifton. 

50th  Alabama Col.  J.  G.  Coltart. 

Battalion  Sharpshooters Capt.  J.  F.  Nabers. 


jirT™:"^"} "•"'■"'  Kw-  f""-' 

«ii;  tZ^  \ ™-  w-  "•  >""""■ 

IhliTennaisee Lieut.-col.  Wm.  Thedford. 

29th  Tennessee Col.  H.  Eice. 


J.   C.   BRECKIKRnME'S  DIVISIOS. 

W.  B.  Salt"!  Brigade. 

37ih  Georgia Lieut,-a>l.  J.T.  Smith, 

2Ctth  Tennessee C»pL  John  F.  Gulbiie. 

SSt  l=SS  } "»••-"•  I^  !>•  F~?~- 

Ist  Tennessee  BatuHon Capl.  P.  Adcock. 

10th  Tennessee Miy.  John  O'Neill. 

30lh  Tennessee Lieut,  col.  Jnnies  J.  Tumei 

Ciswell's  Battalion Ist  LieuU  Juel  Towera. 


W.  A.  QaaiW  B>-isB<ff. 

48th  Tennessee Col.W,  M.Voorhies. 

4lh  Louisiana Col.  S.  E.  Hunter. 

53d  TennetMe Cnl.  J.  B.White. 

49lh  Tennessee Col.W.  F.  Young. 

ISESSS} Col.E.A.0.™. 

30th  LouisiaDa Lieut.-col.  Thomas  Shields. 

Joiepk  E.  Lixi^  Siigade, 

2d  Kentucky Col.  James  W.  Mnm. 

4th  Kentucky Lieiit.H?ol.  T.  W,  Thomiaor 

6th  Kentucky ._ Col.  R.  Ilawkim. 

6lh  Kentucky Lieut.-col.  W.  L.  Clarke. 

8lh  Kentucky. Lieut.-coL  J.  C-  Wickliff*. 
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A.  P.  Stewart's  division. 

M.  A,  StotfolTs  Brigade, 

40th  Georgia Lieut.-col.  R.  M.  Young. 

4l8t  Georgia Col.W.  E.  Curtis. 

42d  Georgia Maj.  W.  H.  Ilulsey. 

43d  Georgia ; Lieut.-col.  11.  C.  Kellogg. 

52d  Georgia Maj.  John  J.  Moore. 

H,  D,  ClaytorCs  Brigade, 

18th  Alabama. Col.  J.T.  Holtzclaw. 

3Gth  Alabama  )  /^iTmiTTjir 

38th  Alabama  [ ^1-  L- T.  Woodruff. 

32d  Alabama    i  n  i   -d    i.   t 

68th  Alabama} ; ^^'  ^"«*^  J^"«^ 

0.  F,  Strahta  Brigade, 

4th  Tennessee Lieut.-col.  L.W.  Finlaj. 

5th  Tennessee Col.  J.  J.  Lamb. 

19th  Tennessee Col.  F.  M.Walker. 

24th  Tennessee Col.  John  A.Wilson. 

3l8t  Tennessee Lieut.-col.  F.  E.  P.  Stafford. 

33d  Tennessee Lieut.-col.  H.  C.  McNeill. 

John  Adarru^  Brigade. 

13th  Louisiana  \  t^^t^.  ^j,  j    r'-.».«k«ii 

20th  Louisiana! ^^J-  ^-  ^'  Campbell. 

ii'h  T^IIul'Zl Col-  ^'  Gober. 

2oth  JLouisiana  j 

19th  I^uisiana Maj.  H.  A.  Kenned/. 

Austin's  Battalion  (14th  Louisiana  Bat- 
talion Sharpshooters) Maj.  J.  E.  Austin. 

4th  Louisiana  Battalion Maj.  S.  L.  Bishop. 


JOSEPH  WHEELER'S  CAVALRY  CORPS. 
JOHN  A.  Wharton's  division. 

Firtt  Brigade, 

3d  Arkansas.. Lieut.-col.  M.  J.  Henderson. 

8th  Texas Lieut.-col.  Gustave  Cook. 

11th  Texas LieuL-col.  J.  M.  Bounds. 

65th  North  Carolina  [6th  Cavalry] Col.  G.  N.  Folk. 

Second  Brigade, 

1st  Tennessee Col.  J.  T.  Wheeler. 

Col.  James  E.  Carter. 

2d  Tennessee Col.  H.  M.  Ashbj. 

4th  Tennessee Col. . 

11th  Tennessee Col.  D.  W.  Holman. 
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w.  T.  martin's  division. 

Firit  Brigade, 

Ist  Alabama. Lieut-col.  D.  T.  Blakey. 

3d  'Alabama. Lieut.-col.  T.  H.  Maulden. 

4th  Alabama Lieut.-col.  Hambrick. 

7th  Alabama Col.  J.  C.  Malone. 

5l8t  Alabama... Capt  M.  L.  Kirkpatrick. 

Second  Brigade, 

Ist  Georgia... Col. .* 

2d  Georgia Lieut.-col.  F.  M.  Ison. 

3d  Georgia Lieut.-col.  R.  Thompson. 

4th  Georgia Col.  J.  W.  Avery. 

6th  Georgia. Col.  John  B.  Hart. 

F.  c.  Armstrong's  division. 

First  BHgade, 

4th  Tennessee Lieut.-col.  P.  F.  Anderson. 

6th  Tennessee Col.  George  W.  McKenzte. 

8th  Tennessee Col. .f 

9th  [19th?]  Tennessee C^l.  J.  B.  Biffle. 

10th  Tennessee Col.  N.  N.  Cox. 

Second  Brigade. 

1st  Kentucky  Battalion Lieut-col.  R  F.  Clay. 

2d  Kentucky  Battalion Maj.  Tenney. 

6th  Confederate  Battalion Maj.  A.  L.  McAfee. 

27th  Virginia  Battalion Maj.  S.  P.  McConnell. 

J.   H.   KELLY*S   division. 

First  Brigade. 

Ist  Confederate Capt  C.  II.  Conner. 

3d  Confederate Col.  W.  N.  Estes. 

8th  Confederate Lieut.-col.  Jolin  S.  Prather. 

10th  Confederate C^l.  Chas.  T.  Goode. 

Second  Brigade. 

1st  [8d?]  Kentucky Col.  J.  R.  Butler. 

2d  Kentucky Col.  Thomas  Woodward. 

9th  Kentucky Col.  W.  C.  P.  Breckinridge. 

Rucker's  Legion Col.  E.  W.  Kucker. 

Hamilton's  Battalion Lieut-col.  Hamilton. 

Allison's  Tennessee  Squadron Capt.  Allison. 

P.  D.  Boddn/s  Brigade. 

.5th  Alabama Col.  Josiah  Patterson. 

o3d  Alabama Col.  !M.  W.  Hauuon. 

Johnson's  [Cavalry,  4th  Alabama] Col.  W.  A.  Johnson. 

Moreland's  [Alabama]  Cavalry Lieut.-cf>l.  M.  D.  Moreland. 

Ferrell's  Battery Capt  (r.  A.  Eerrell.:^ 

*  J.  J.  MorriHon  was  colonel  in  Octol>er,  1863. 
t  G.  G.  Dil.rell  was  colonel  iu  .Tuly.  1S(;:{. 

t  Was  lieutenant  in  llaitery  *'C,"  Mcintosh's  battalion,  Virginia  ArtilU-ry  ;  also  in  Alabama 
Battery. 
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ARTILLERY. 

HARDEE'S  CORPS. 
B.  F.  Cheatham's  division. 

Smith's  Battcdion, 

Maj.  M.  Smith. 

McCants'  Battery Capt.  R.  P.  McGants. 

Fowler's  Battery Capt.W.  H.  Fowler. 

Turner's  Battery CapL  W.  B.Turner. 


p.  B.  CLEBURNE'S   DIVISION. 

SweWs  Battalion. 


I 


Swett's  Battery Lieut.  H.  Shannon. 

Scrapie's  Battery Lieut.  K.  W.  Goldthwaite. 

Calvert's  [J.  H.]  Battery... Lieut.  T.  J.  Key. 

c.  L.  Stevenson's  division. 

Games' Battery Capt.  W.  W.  Cames. 

Rowan's  Battery Capt.  John  B.  Rowan. 

Max  Van  Den.  Corput's  Battery. 

walker's  DIVISION. 

Martin's  Battalion. 

Maj.  Robert  Martin. 

Bledsoe's  Battery Capt.  H.  M.  Bledsoe. 

Ferguson's  Battery Capt.  T.  B.  Ferguson. 

Uowell's  Battery Capt.  E.  P.  Howell. 


HINDMAN'S  CORPS. 
T.  c.  hindman's  division. 

Courtnn/s  Battalion, 


• 


Maj.  A.  R.  Courtney. 

Dent's  Battery Capt.  S.  H.  Dent. 

Douglass'  Battery (-apt.  J.  P.  Douglass. 

Grarrity's  Battery Capt.  J.  (Jarrity. 


J.  c.  brkckinridoe's  division. 


SlocomVs  Battery... Capt.  C.  H.  Slocomb. 

Cobb's  Battery Lieut.  F.  J.  Gracie. 

Mebane's  Battery Capt.  J.  W.  Mebane. 
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stewabt's  division. 

Standford's  Battery CaptT.  J.  Standford. 

(McD.)  Oliver's  Battery Lieut  Wm.  J.  McKenzie. 

Fenner^s  Battery CapL  Charles  E.  Fenner. 


RESEKVE. 

JF.  H.  Bobtrtson's  Battalion. 

Havis*  Battery Lieut.  J.  R.  Duncan. 

Lumsden's  Battery Lieut.  H.  H.  Cribbs. 

Barret's  Battery Capt.  O.  W.  Barret. 

Anderson's  Battery Capt.  R.  W.  Anderson.* 

WiJliamJ  Battalion, 

Darden's  Battery Lieut.  H.  W.  Bullen. 

Kolb's  Battery Capt.  R.  F.  Kolb. 

Jeffries' Battery Capt.  E.  Jeflries. 

WHEELER'S  ARTILLERY. 

Wiggins*  Battery Capt.  J.  H.  Wiggins. 

White's  Battery Capt.  B.  F.White, 

Freeman's  Battery Lieut.  A.  L.  Huggins. 

Huwald's  Battery Capt.  G.  A.  Huwald. 

*  Capt.  Falmer's  battalion  artillery,  Georgia. 
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Casualtiea  in  ike  Confederate  Forces,  November  23-37,  1S6S, 
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